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CONTINGENT SURVIVOESHIP ASSURANCE.— 
A policy payable in the event of the death, of a 
person during the lifetime of another person is 
called a Contingent Survivorship Assurance — or, 
sometimes, simply a Survivorship Assurance The 
person on whose death the policy is payable is 
called the life assured and the other is called the 
counter life If the latter should die first, the 
policy lapses and all premiums paid are forfeited. 
Such policies are often required in connection 
with the purchase of, or loans on, reversion- 
ary interests, where the purchaser’s or lender’s 
security would disappear if the vendor or borrower 
(j e., the life assured) should predecease the hfe- 
tenant e , the counter life) There are other 
classes of policies under this head involving more 
than two lives and providing for various comphcated 
contingencies, such as the order in which the lives 
fail These policies are always non-profit and carry 
no surrender value 

CONTINUATION CIAUSE.— " Should the vessel, 
at the expiry of this policy, be at sea or in distress, 
or at a poit of refuge or of call, she shall, provided 
previous notice be given to the underwriters, be 
held covered at a pro rata monthly premium, to her 
port of destination ” 

This clause appears in all standard marine insur- 
ance policies for the coverage of the hulls of vessels 
and allied interests for periods of time Its object 
is to protect the shipowner against difficulty in 
renewing cover at the expiry of the pohey term, 
which, by the Stamp Act, 1891, may not exceed 
twelve months’ duration The extension of the 
risk on the operation of the clause is considered to 
be a new contract, and a separate policy is sometimes 
issued, although the more usual practice is to 
extend the original pohey by indorsement The 
Finance Act, 1901, validates the use of the clause, 
but an additional duty of 6d in full is requisite, and 
should the clause become operative, the full extra 
duty required by the extension must be paid 
CONTINUATION DAY.— (See Contango Day ) 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS.— The evemng school, 
as at present known, was originally started by the 
managers of the various voluntary schools belonging 
to different denominations The State did not take 
any interest in the education of the people until 
1870, when an Act was passed to provide for pubhc 
elementary education in England and Wales In 
1889 an*Act was passed to facilitate «ie provision 
of techmcml instruction It gave the local authority 
power to supply technical or manual instruction 


as the authority might think expedient Technical 
instruction is defined as “ mstruction in the prin- 
ciples of science and art applicable to industries, 
and in the application of special branches of science 
and art to specific industries or employments.” 

In the year 1902 a far-reaching Education Act 
was passed, which constituted the council of every 
county, and of every county borough, the local 
education authority The county, or the county 
borough, was entrusted with the control of educa- 
tion, both elementary and other than elementary. 

” Other than elementary ” means the supply of 
what IS known as secondary or higher education. 
Parliament placed in the hands of the Education 
Authority a certain sum ot money deiived from 
taxation, and the local education authority could 
also raise money out of the rates It has been with 
this fund that the local education authority has 
carried on continuation schools, or evening schools, 
to which scholars of both sexes might come and 
continue the studies which they left off when they 
left the public elementary school, or any other 
school. 

The central authority, which governs aH local 
authoritaes in the matter of elementary and higher 
public education, is the Board of Education, This 
Board makes grants of money from time to time to 
the local education authorities for the purpose of 
carrying on evemng or continuation schools 

Many examples might be given of schools where 
evening education is carried on, and where many 
hundreds of youths of both sexes, as well as men and 
women of mature age, pursue their nightly studies 
durmgthe autumn, winter, and spring sessions. The 
fee which each student pays is quite nominal ; the 
teaching staff consists of highly-trained persons, 
many of them possessing University degrees , 
apphances are sometimes provided free for use, 
mcluding exercise books. Most of the students are 
engaged in earmng their living in the daytime, and 
they spend their evenings in selt-improvement 
Various examinations are held, and certificates 
often granted These certificates are highly valued 
by both students and employeis, and the possession 
of them IS always of advantage to the student, for 
they are a proof to the employer that the holder is 
a person who deserves encouragement by increase 
of salary and a position of greater trust 

The list of subjects taught in a London continua- 
tion school will be mentioned below, and wiff 
indicate what has been taught in evening sch^ all 
over England and Wales Specia]., subject's are 
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taught m each school, suited to the district in which 
the school is situated, e.g., in an agricultural dis- 
trict, agriculture and horticulture will be special 
courses , in a manufacturing district, chemistry as 
applied to dyeing, metallurgy and mmeralogy as 
apphed to the working of the metals and minerals 
of the district. 

The following is the hst of subjects given m the 
prospectus of a typical school. Drawing, includmg 
principles of ornament, repousse , gold and silver- 
smith's work, woodcarving, gildmg, wall papers, 
book covers, art needlework, modelhng, furniture 
designing, building construction, botany, chemistry, 
geometry, horticulture, hygiene, mathematics, 
magnetism and electricity, machine construction, 
drawing office practice, mechamcs, physiology, 
English, dramatic reading and elocution, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, shorthand, book- 
keeping, accountancy, business methods, banking, 
commercial law. Local Government law, geography, 
history, economics, commerce, Civil Service course, 
t37pewriting, arithmetic, commercial correspond- 
ence, photography, millinery, first aid, infant care, 
wood work, metal work, vocal music, gymnastics, 
vi6hn, swimming 

The fees charged vary according to the subject 
taken and the age of the student If students 
cannot pay the fee, they will be admitted free in 
suitable cases In London, day school leavers are 
admitted free 

During the past few years the development of 
evening education has been remarkable, and a large 
number of the continuation schools have developed 
into “ Commercial Institutes," presided over and 
staffed by a body which is ever becommg more and 
more efficient. 

The foregoing is a brief account of continuation 
schools in the past. The passing of the Education 
Act, 1918, however, commenced a new era since 
provision was made therein for the setting up of 
day continuation schools. The provisions of this 
Act have been consolidated in the Education Act, 
1921, and full particulars will be found m Sections 
75-79. Although powers are given for the estab- 
lishment of day continuation schools on a very 
sound basis, the clauses of the Act have not yet 
been put into operation An attempt was made by 
the London County Council to open compulsory 
continuation schools, but for financial reasons the 
scheme became abortive Voluntary schools under 
the Act are in successful operation m the county of 
London, but these are on a vocational basis entirely 
different from the conception which the Council had 
first held when the compulsory schools were opened. 

Provision is made in the Act for young persons 
between the ages of 14 and 16 to attend for 320 
hours in each year, with the option for the first 
seven_ years of limiting the number of hours to 280 
Certain exemptions are allowed, but apart from 
these, powers are given to enforce attendance 

CONTRA. — ^Latin, “ against , on the other side.” 

CONTRABAND. — Contraband is a term generally 
given to illegal traffic. The general freedom of 
neutral commerce with the respective belhgerent 
powers IS subject to certain exceptions Among 
these IS the trade with the enemy in certain articles 
called contraband of war. The almost unammous 
authority of winters on international law, of pnze 
ordinances, and of treaties, agree to enumerate 
aratmg these all warlike instruments or materials 
whicn*are bj^ their own nature fit to be used in war. 
Beyond these, there is some difficulty in reconcihng 


the conflicting authorities derived from tjie opinions 
of pubhc jurists, the fluctuating usage among 
nations, and the text of various conventions designed 
to give the usage that fixed form of positive law 
The pnvilege has nev^r been demed to a* belli- 
gerent of mterceptmg the access to his enemf of 
such commodities as are capable of being imme- 
diately used in the prosecution of hostihties against 
himself ; but at no time has opinion been unani- 
mous as to what articles ought to be ranked as 
being of this nature, and no distinct and binding 
usage has hitherto been formed, except with regard 
to a very restricted class. The practice of different 
nations has been generally determined by their 
maritime strength, and by the degree of conveni- 
ence which they have found in multipljnng articles, 
the free importation of which they have wished to 
secure for themselves or to deny to their enemy 
Frequently, they have endeavoured by their treaties 
to secure immunity for their own commerce when 
neutral, and have extended the list of prohibited 
articles by proclamation so soon as they became 
belhgerent 

The following goods have been held to be always 
contraband by the Enghsh Prize Courts : Arms of all 
kinds, and machinery for manufacturing arms, 
ammunition, and materials for ammunition, includ- 
ing lead, sulphate of potash, muriate of potash, 
chlorate of potash, and nitrate of soda , gun- 
powder and its materials, saltpetre and brimstone , 
also gun cotton , military equipments and clothing, 
and nuhtary stores Naval stores, such as masts, 
spars, rudders, and ship timber, hemp, cordage, 
sailcloth, pitch and tar, and copper fit for sheatffing 
vessels Marine engines and the component parts 
thereof, includmg screw propellers, paddle-wheels, 
cylinders, cranks, shafts, boilers, tubes for boilers, 
boiler plates, and fire-bars ; marine cement and the 
materials used in the manufacture of it, as blue lias 
and Portland cement, iron in any of the following 
forms : anchors, rivet-iron, angle-iron, round bars 
of from three-quarters to five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, rivets, strips of iron, sheet plate-iron 
exceeding one-quarter of an mch, and bow moor 
and bowhng plates. 

The following articles have been held to be con- 
traband when the circumstances showed that they 
were probably intended to be applied to warhke 
purposes : Provisions and liquors fit for the con- 
sumption of the army or navy , money ; telegraphic 
materials, such as wire, porous cups, platina, 
sulphuric acid, and zinc ; materials for the con- 
struction of a railway, as non bars, sleepers ; hay, 
horses, rosm, tallow, and timber. 

During the Franco-German war of 1870, Eng- 
land considered that the character of coal should 
be determined by its destination, and vessels were 
prohibited from sailing from British ports with 
supphes directly consigned to the French fleet in 
the North Sea. In 1884 Russia declared that she 
would “ categorically refuse her consent to any 
articles in any treaty, convention, or instrument 
whatever which would imply " the recognition of 
coal as contraband of war The Russian regulations, 
however, in the Russo-Japanese war declared coal 
to be absolute contraband. The Japanese declara- 
tion treated it as being only conditional contraband. 
"Detention of provisions,” says Hall {Int. Law, 
5th edit. ^ 664), "is almost always un^stifiable, 
simply because no certainty can be arriwad at as to 
the use which will be made of them ; so soon as 
certamty is in fact estabhshed, they and everything 
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else, wliich directly aad to aa important degree 
contribute to make an armed force mobile, become 
rightly liable to seizure. They are not less noxious 
than arms ; but, except in a particular juncture of 
circumstances, their noxiousness cannot be proved.” 

The British and American Governments made 
vigorous protests against the Russian declarations 
at the commencement of the Russo-Japanese war, 
which included provisions in the list of absolute 
contraband, and accordingly food was relegated to 
the category of conditional contraband. It is usual 
at the outbreak of war to issue instructions specify- 
ing the articles which will be considered as contra- 
band, and this furnishes neutrals with an oppor- 
tunity of protesting, if need be, against the inclu- 
sion of any articles, the prohibition of which would 
be unjustifiably detrimental to their trade. 

Trade between neutrals has a pnmd facie right to 
go on, in spite of war, without molestation ; but if 
the ultimate destination of goods, though shipped 
first to a neutral port, is the enemy’s teiiitory, then, 
according to the doctrine of “ continuous voyages,” 
the goods may be treated as if they had been slupped 
to the enemy’s territory direct 

At the Conference of London (see Declaration 
OF London) there was a very general feehng that 
the establishment of a strictly defined and generally 
recognised hst of contraband articles would be 
infinitely preferable to a continuance of the un- 
certainty which had resulted from the conflictmg 
claims and the varying practice of different nations. 
Three hsts were accordingly drawn up, specifying 
(at) everything that may be treated as absolute 
contraband , (6) the land of goods which may 

become conditional contraband ; (a) a number of 
articles which shall in no case be declared 
contraband. 

Every article of contraband, by the law of 
nations, is liable to confiscation ; a distmction, how- 
ever, IS made in favour of articles conditionally so. 
These are subject to pre-emption only 
By Section 38 of 27 and 28 Vict. c. 25, it is 
provided as follows — 

" Where a ship of a foreign nation passing the 
seas laden with naval or victualling stores mtended 
to be carried to a port of any enemy of Her 
Majesty, is taken and brought into a port of the 
United Kingdom, and the purchase for the ser- 
vice of Her Majesty, of the stores on board the 
ship, appears to the Lords of the Admiralty 
expedient without the condemnation thereof in 
a Prize Court, in that case the Lords of the 
Admiralty may purchase, on the account or for 
the services of Her Majesty, all or any of the 
stores on board the ship , and the Commissioners 
of Customs may permit the stores purchased to 
be entered and landed within any port " 

The English practice is to pmrchase at the market 
value, adding 10 per cent for profit. 

The above was written for the first edition of the 
present work and in the hght of the customs of 
war which were supposed to prevail in 1912. The 
great struggle of 1914-18, revolutionised all ideas 
as to warfare waged on the high seas, and it will 
take some years to enable the civihsed powers of 
the world to enunciate the principles of inter- 
national law upon this subject which will be con- 
sidered binding in the future ^ 

CONTSA BONOS MORES.— A L^tin phrase 
meaning '* against good morals ” The courts wiU 
not give effect to a contract which is contrary to 
accepted moral standards. 


CONTRACT. — ^The contract is the basis of all 
commerce. There have been many attempts to 
define a contract Reduced to its simplest form, it 
IS a promise which is enforceable by legal pro- 
ceedings, or, to amplify that a little, a contract is 
an agreement whereby a person freely promises to 
do or to abstain from doing some possible act, and 
is legally bound or liable for the fulfilment of that 
promise to the person to whom it is made There 
must be at least two parties to a contract, namely, 
the person who promises, and the person to whom 
the promise is made. The former must be a defimte, 
ascertained, and existing person or legal entity ; the 
latter must be a person or entity in existence when 
the promise is made, but need not be specifically 
known to or ascertained by the promisor at that 
moment Thus, A may promise B. and he may 
also promise to do something for or to give some- 
thing to any person, whoever he may be, who 
occupies a certain position or fulfils a certain con- 
dition Such a promise as this does not itself 
amount to a contract, but when the unnamed or 
unknown person comes forward and performs the 
condition, he may thereby accept the promise or 
offer made by A, so as to bind A to fulfil his pro- 
nuse. In other words, every contract must consist 
of an offer by the one party and an acceptance 
of that particular offer by the other party The 
parties must be intending to agree about the same 
thmg and on the same terms , the exact thing 
offered by the one must be knowingly and inten- 
tionally accepted by the other This essential is 
often expressed by saying that the parties must be 
ad idem, or that there must be a consensus ad idem, 
or that there must be a mutual consent and that 
consent must be made apparent. Since there must 
be two parties at least, a man cannot contract with 
himself, even though he may act m two or more 
capacities, nor can a partner contract with his 
firm, nor one branch of a business with another 
branch, nor two departments of the same company. 
Examples of this rule are found in the well-known 
instances that a landlord selhng under a distress for 
rent cannot himself purchase the goods, that a mort- 
gagee selhng the mortgaged property under a power 
of sale cannot be the purchaser, and that if a com- 
pany buys its own debentures they are extinguished. 

Form of Contract. There are three main classes 
of contracts, a contract falhng into one or other 
of the classes accordmg to the mode of its forma- 
tion, VIZ., contracts of record, contracts under seal, 
and simple contracts. 

Contracts of record are of httle practical import- 
ance commercially, and, as they are rather implied 
by law than dependent upon the agreement of the 
parties, they do not fall within the meaning j.ust 
given to the expression " contract ” They include 
judgments and recogmsances enrolled in the records 
of courts of law 

A contract under seal, sometimes called a 
specialty contract, is one that is made by deed 
{qv), and the promise made thereby is called a 
covenant. Some contracts must be made under 
seal, VIZ., contracts made without valuable con- 
sideration {qv.) ; contracts of corporations (subject 
to several exceptions) , conveyances, mortgages, 
and leases for more than three years, of land , 
assignments and surrenders of leases ; contracts for 
the sale of sculpture with the copyright therein , 
transfers of shares in compames, except otherwise 
provided m the articles of association , "“and trrSsfers 
of shares in a British ship. 
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Simple contracts include all that are not con- 
tracts of record or made under seal They may be 
made orally, or m writing, or may be either wholly 
or partly iniphed from the conduct of the parties. 
In some few cases the law imposes a sort of con- 
tractual obligation upon a person without any 
actual agreement A simple contract, however 
made, is sometimes called a parol contract. 

In several cases the law requires a simple con- 
tract to be put into -writing, or to be m some way 
evidenced by a -written document, before it can be 
enforced, e g , bills of exchange and promissory 
notes , contracts of marine insurance , assignments 
of copyright ; such transfers of shares as are not 
required to be made under seal ; acknowledgments 
of debts barred by the Statute of Limitations (see 
post) By Section 4 of the Statute of Frauds (g v ) 
there must be a memorandum or note in -writing, 
signed by the party to be charged or his agent, 
before an action can be brought — 

" (1) To charge any executor or admmistrator 
upon any special promise to answer damages out 
of his o-wn estate ; 

“ (2) To charge a defendant upon any special 
promise to answer for the debt, default, or ims- 
carriage of another person , 

“ (3) Upon a contract made in consideration 
of marriage , 

“ (4) Upon a contract rela-tiiig to lands, tene- 
men-fcs, or hereditaments, or any interest in or 
concerning them , or 

“ (5) Upon any agreement that is not to be 
performed withm the space of one year from the 
making thereof.” 

These cases -will be dealt -with in the article on the 
Statute oe Frauds. 

By Section 4 of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893 
(see Sale of Goods), a contract for the sale of 
any goods of the value of ;£10 or upwards cannot 
be enforced by action unless -the buyer accepts 
and actually receives part of the goods, or gives 
something in earnest to bind the contract, or in 
part payment, or unless some note or memorandum 
in -writing of the contract is made and signed by 
the party to be charged or his agent. 

Contracts are also classified, -with reference to 
the time of their performance, as executed con- 
tracts and executory contracts. An executed con- 
tract is one which has been wholly performed by 
one of the parties, but remains to be performed by 
the other party, e g , a, man buys goods m a shop 
and pays for them , he has performed his part, 
but the tradesman has yet to dehver the goods. 
An executory contract is one under which some- 
thing remains to be done by both parties, e.g , a 
suit of clothes IS ordered from a tailor, the tailor 
has to make and dehver the clothes, the customer 
has to accept and pay for them. As a general rule, 
an action for breach of an executory contract can- 
not be brought before the time fixed for perform- 
ance, or if no time is specially fixed, until after the 
expiration of the customary or reasonable period, 
but if before that day arrives a party declares that 
he will not perform his contract, or renders him self 
incapable of perfornung it, an action may be com- 
menced at once without waiting for the future day 
{Hochster v De la Tour, 2 El, and Bl, 678 ; Frost 
V Kmght, L R 7 Ex 111, and see post). 

There are certain essen-tials to the validity of all 
con-tya^s ; these are : (1) parties legally capable 
of c&tracting ; (2) mutual consent, sometimes 

referred to as offer and acceptance ; and (3) some 


legal and possible thing to be done or omitted 
which forms the subject matter of the contract 
To these may be added certain requirements as to 
the form or evidence of the contract, whether by 
deed or by writing (see? ante) ; and, in the cftse of 
simple contracts, a valuable consideration (feee 
Consideration ) If any one or more of these 
essentials is absent, the so-called agreement, which 
purports to be a contract, -will be either (a) unen- 
forceable, that IS, valid in itself, but incapable of 
being proved in a court of law ; or (b) voidable, 
that IS, capable of being enforced or repudiated at 
the option of a party , or (c) void, that is, of no 
legal efiect whatever 

Capacity to Contract. Certain classes of persons 
are deemed by law to be incompetent to bind 
themselves by a contract, such incapacity being 
either absolute or extending only to particular 
contracts, A contract made by such a person is in 
some cases entirely void and of no efiect, and in 
others is voidable at the option of the party who 
is under the disabihty, that is, he cannot be bound 
by it agamst his will, but may enforce it for his 
own benefit if he elects to do so The principal 
cases of incompetency to contract, whether absolute 
or partial, are found in connection with infants, or 
young people of either sex under twenty-one years 
of age, married women, lunatics, drunkards, per- 
sons under duress, and foreigners or aliens An 
undischarged bankrupt may render himself hable 
to one year’s imprisonment by entering into a con- 
tract under certain circumstances, especially if he 
obtains credit, either alone or jointly, to the extent 
of ;^10 or upwards, whether fraudulently or not, 
-without disclosing the fact that he is an undis- 
charged bankrupt , and a person who is serving a 
term of penal servitude for treason or felony, or is 
under sentence of death, cannot make any contract 
until he has been liberated or pardoned 

Infants. Under the Infants Relief Act, 1874, 
an infant’s contract is absolutely void if made (1) 
for the repayment by him of money lent or to be 
lent , (2) m respect of the supply of goods other 
than necessaries (see post) , (3) on an account 

stated, that is, an admission of liability for money 
due , and no action can be brought whereby to 
charge any person upon any promise made after 
full age to pay any debt contracted during infancy, 
or upon any ratification made after full age of any 
promise or contract made during infancy, whether 
there is or is not any new consideration for such 
romise or ratification after full age This Act, 
owever, does not avoid any contract which an 
infant may make under statutory authority or by 
the rules of common law or equity It -will not, 
therefore, affect certain marriage settlements, or 
membeiship of trade unions, building societies, and 
friendly societies, or contracts of agency 

A later statute, the Betting and Loans (Infants) 
Act, 1892, pro-vides that a contract made after full 
age for the repayment of a loan contracted during 
infancy is absolutely void The effect of these Acts 
IS -that any contract involving the payment of 
money by an infant -wall be absolutely void as 
against him, unless it is made in respect of what 
the law deems to be “ necessaries,” and it may 
also be observed that an infant cannot be made 
hable upon^ bill of exchange or promissgry note, 
even thou^ given for the price of necessaries. 
It IS quite immaterial that the cre€itor was 
Ignorant of the fact of infancy, or even that the 
mfant dehberately represented himself to be of 
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full age , such a fraud may subject the infant to 
the pains of the criminal law, or may enable the 
other party to avoid the contract, but it cannot 
rei^dSr the infant liable th&reon, save m so far as 
the contract was for necessaries A person deals 
with an infant at his peril, and, once infancy has 
been pleaded and proved, a plaintiff can recover 
only by satisfying the court that the articles in 
respect of which he claims weie in fact necessaries 
It IS useless to attempt any inclusive definition 
of the term “ necessaries ” — when used in a some- 
what different connection it has been defined by 
the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, as meaning goods 
suitable to the debtor’s condition in hfe and to 
his actual requirements at the time, and m the 
main that is a fairly good workmg description 
But the question as to whether the subject-matter 
of a contract is a necessary for the particular 
infant must be decided on the circumstances of 
each case First, the judge has to decide whether 
the subject-matter can be necessaries at all, and 
then the jury, or the judge sitting alone and 
acting as a jury, have to say whether in the 
particular circumstances the articles were neces- 
saries when the contract was entered into In 
a well-known case, Peters v Fleming, 6 M & W 
47, the rule was stated as follows : “ All such 
articles as are purely ornamental are not necessary, 
and aie to be rejected, because they cannot be 
requisite for anj’'one , and for such matteis, there- 
fore, an infant cannot be held responsible But if 
they are not strictly of this designation, then the 
question arises whether they were bought for the 
necessary use of the party, in order to maintain 
himself properly in the degree, state, and station of 
life in which he moved , if they weie, for such 
articles the infant may be responsible.” It is a 
complete answer to a claim m respect of necessaries 
to show that at the time of sale and dehvery the 
infant was already sufficiently supphed with such 
articles, even though that fact was unknown to the 
seller If an infant is married, he is as liable for 
necessaries supphed to his wife or children as he 
is for such supplied to him personally Where an 
infant resides with his parent or guardian, his per- 
sonal liability for necessaries will not arise unless 
the plaintiff proves that credit was expressly given 
to the infant, for in such a case the law presumes 
that credit was given to the parent or guardian 
rather than to the infant A parent or guardian, 
however, is not liable for debts contracted by an 
infant without his authority (See Agency) 
Closely akin to the law as to necessaries is the 
rule that an infant may be bound by a contract 
winch IS clearly for his benefit, such as one of 
service or of apprenticeship An infant may be 
a partner, but he cannot be made personally hable 
for the debts of the firm He may repudiate and 
dissolve the partnership on attaining full age, but 
if he does not do so withm a reasonable time, he 
will incur full liabihty as a partner (See also 
Partners — Partnership ) 

An adult who contracts with an infant will be 
bound by the contract, if the infant exercises his 
option to enforce it. An exception to the general 
rule as to the incapacity of an infant to bind him- 
self by^ contract exists in respect of^he mariiage 
contract. A male may contract a vahd marriage 
at the a^a of fourteen years, and a female at the 
age of twelve years A promise to marry made by 
an infant is not binding upon him or her. 

A person attains full age at the close of the day 


before the twenty-first anniversary of birth, and, 
owmg to the law not takmg cognisance of fractions 
of a day, the mcapacity of infancy ceases on the 
first moment of that day , thus a person born on 
January 1st, 1910, is capable of contracting at any 
time on December 31st, 1930 The Sovereign of 
this country, it may be noted, is deemed to attain 
full age at the age of eighteen years (See also 
Infant ) 

Married Women. The law as to the contractual 
capacity of -a married woman has been much 
simplified of recent years, and now it may be said 
that a married woman can enter into contracts 
just as freely as an unmarried one But the person 
contracting with a married woman must always 
remember that if the latter breaks the contract, 
there is no personal remedy against her. She is 
deemed to contract solely with respect to her 
“ separate property,” and if she has no separate 
property to answer the claim the creditor has no 
means of enforcing his demand By separate prop- 
erty IS meant any property, of whatsoever nature, 
over which the married woman has full control and 
with which she can do as she likes , but li the pro- 
perty IS in the hands of trustees, with a restraint upon 
anticipation, it cannot be touched by the creditor, 
unless he can manage to get hold of the income 
after it has been paid over or appropriated to the 
married woman by her trustees This restraint may 
be removed, wholly or in part, if a mariied woman 
IS made bankrupt, which she may be if trading 
either alone or m partnership with some other 
person 

A wife may contract with her husband in respect 
of her separate property While husband and wife 
are living together, the wife has an implied authority, 
which may be expressly negatived by the husband, 
to bind her husband by contracts for necessaries for 
herself and the family and household ; and even if 
living apart, owmg to no fault of the wife's, she 
may bind him for necessaries, unless he duly main- 
tains her, or she has a suf&cient maintenance from 
some othei source (See Husband and Wife , 
Married Women’s Property Acts) 

lunatics. Unsoundness of mind or lunacy affects 
contractual capacity only to a limited extent 
A lunatic is liable on contracts for necessaries, 
provided no advantage has been taken of his mental 
mcapacity, and will be hable on other contracts 
nnipgt; the court IS satisfied that the other party 
knew of his mental condition at the time the con- 
tract was made During a lucid interval a lunatic 
may make a vahd contract, and may then, or after 
complete recovery, confirm a contract made by 
him while insane. 

Drunkards. A drunken person is in much the 
same position as regards contractual capacity as a 
lunatic. If he enters into a contract when he is so 
drunk as not to know what he is doing, he may 
avoid it on showing that his condition was known 
to the other party at the time when the contract 
was made By Section 2 of the Sale of Goods Act, 
1893, it IS provided that where necessaries are sold 
and dehvered to an mfant, or minor, or to a person 
who by reason of mental incapacity or diunkenness 
is incompetent to contract, he must pay a reason- 
able price therefor , and necessaries, as the term is 
there used, means goods suitable to the condition in 
hfe of such infant or minor or other aerson^rjd to 
his actual requirements at the time of the sale and 
delivery. 

Duress. A person is said to act under duress 
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wlien compelled to do somethmg by fear of per- 
sonal suffering or unlawful confinement Mere 
threats of legal proceedings do not, as a rule, con- 
stitute duress, though they may do so if uttered 
under such circumstances that they do in fact 
cause real terror in the particular case A. contract 
obtained by duress is voidable at the option of the 
intimidated person, but if such person voluntarily 
acts upon the contract it will become bindmg upon 
him. As to contracts obtained by undue influence, 
see Catching and Underhand Bargains and 
Deed of Gift 

Aliens. An alien or foreigner may contract m 
this country, and will be sub]ect to our law, except 
that (1) if the subject matter of the contract is 
land or immovable property in a foreign country, 
the contract will be governed by the law of that 
country ; and (2) while this country is at war uuth 
the State to which the foreigner belongs, no con- 
tract can be made with him, and any contract made 
before the war will be suspended durmg the con- 
tinuance of the war The Crown, however, may 
grant a hcence to trade with alien eneimes, and 
special legislation may provide for exceptional cases 
(as during the Great War of 1914-1918) Foreign 
States and Sovereigns, and their ambassadors, and 
the members and officials of the ambassadors’ 
households and entourage, may enter into contracts 
with British subjects, but they cannot be sued m 
the courts of this country without their consent 
In no case, however, can an alien enter into any 
contract as to ownership of a British ship (See 
Alien, Ambassador ) 

Corporations. The capacity of a corporation or 
joint-stock company to contract depends upon the 
purposes for which it was formed, as stated in the 
statute, charter, or memorandum of association 
under which it was constituted, and it can make 
only such contracts as are necessary and proper 
for the due furtherance of those purposes A con- 
tract made in excess of those poweis is said to be 
ultra Vires, and is void Voluntary societies and 
clubs which are not incorporated, and so have no 
legal entity, cannot contract as such The affairs 
of such a society are generally entrusted to a com- 
mittee, who have power to enter into a contract in 
their own names and to bmd the funds of the 
society, but not to bind the members individually 
As a general rule, anyone supplying goods to, or 
doing work for, such an association can sue only 
the person or persons who actually gave the order, 
or who authorised its being given. (See Agency, 
Clubs ) 

OHor and Acceptance. To establish a contract it 
is always necessary that there should be a direct 
offer by the one party and a direct and unconditional 
acceptance of that offer by the other party. If an 
acceptance is in any way conditional or introduces 
any new term or stipulation, it, in turn, becomes 
an offer, and there is no concluded contract until 
such last-mentioned offer has been itself directly 
and unconditionally accepted. This offer and 
acceptance may be made in writing or orally, 
when the contract is said to be “ express,” or may 
be inferred from the conduct of the parties, when 
the contract is said to be ‘‘ implied.” Care should 
be taken to distinguish between an offer and a 
mere declaration of wdhngness to make or receive 
an o£(gj. Th«,s, an announcement that a sale wiU 
be held on a certam date, is not an offer so as to 
entitle any person to claim damages if the sale is 
not held, nor is an advertisement asking for tenders 


an offer to sell to or buy from the person who sends 
the highest or lowest tender 

The principal rules as to offer may be stated as 
follows — c 

(1) An offer may be made to one person or to 
certain persons or to the pubhc generally (see 
ante) 

(2) The offeror may attach any terms and con- 
ditions he pleases to his offer, but they must be 
stated, for an acceptor will be bound only by the 
terms made known to him A good example of 
this is found in an ordinary railway ticket, for con- 
ditions of issue printed on the back of the ticket, 
or in the time-table will not bind a passenger unless 
there are words on the face of the ticket directing 
his notice to the conditions, eg, “ see back ” or 
“ subject to conditions in time-table ” 

(3) An offer may be withdrawn or i evoked at 
any time before it has been accepted, piovided 
that the withdrawal is communicated to the per- 
son to whom the offer was made Such communica- 
tion may be either by express notice, or by the 
offeror doing something to the knowledge of the 
other person, which is inconsistent with the 
continuance of the offer 

(4) An offer not so withdrawn remains open 
during a reasonable time from the making thereof 

(5) An offer made by telegraph is an indication 
that a prompt reply is expected An offer made 
through the post should, as a rule, be accepted by 
return of post, or by a letter posted on the day on 
which the offer was received 

The leading rules as to acceptance are — 

(1) An acceptance must be absolute and uncon- 
ditional, and be made in the manner and form 
prescribed by the offer. 

(2) It must be made within the prescribed time, 
or, if none has been fixed by the offer, within a 
reasonable time 

(3) If the offer was made to a particular person, 
it can be accepted only by that person 

(4) The acceptance must be communicated to the 
offeror while the offer is open Such communica- 
tion may be express, or by the acceptor doing some 
act which IS only consistent with a previous 
acceptance of the offer 

(5) An acceptance may be withdrawn at any 
time before it has been communicated to the offeror. 
But when once the acceptance has been coiii- 
mumcated, the contract is complete 

Contracts made through the Post. Where con- 
tracts are made through the post, the post office 
is deemed to be the agent of the person who first 
makes use of that medium of communication, 
that IS, generally, of the offeror Therefore, the 
acceptance of an offer made through the post 
is complete as soon as a properly addressed letter 
of acceptance is posted, and the offeror is bound 
from the time at which it was posted, notwith- 
standing that it IS delayed in transit or lost A 
letter of revocation sent by post is not operative 
until it IS received by the person to whom the offer 
was made, and if he has posted his acceptance 
before such receipt there is a complete contract 
between the parties, which is not affected by the 
subsequent coming to hand of the revocation. 
Contracts mfide by telegram are in a sxmijar posi- 
tion, with the addition that neither party is bound 
by any error in the transmission of his telegram 
and it appears that the Government is free from all 
blame if a telegram is incorrectly worded and 
dispatched by its officials 
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Consideration. A contract under seal is good, 
even though made without any return or equivalent 
on one side for the promise on the other. But no 
simpl^e contract is valid unless it is supported by 
wha-t IS known as a “ consi?leration,” and this con- 
sideration must be something of value, however 
shght. The emstence of wTitmg does not dispense 
with the need for consideration ; and if the con- 
tract IS made in writing the nature of the considera- 
tion must be stated in the note or memorandum, 
unless the contract is one of guarantee, and then 
the consideration can be proved orally The whole 
subject of Consideration is dealt with at length 
in a separate article 

Legality. The object of a contract must be 
lawful, for the law will not lend its aid to enforce 
an agreement that is opposed to the interests of 
the public or of morality, or is contrary to the 
express provision of an Act of Parliament An 
agreement to commit a crime is void, and so is one 
entered into for the purpose of committing a fraud 
upon an individual or on the pubhc (see post), or 
of subjecting any third person to some civil injury, 
by which is meant a wrong for which damages 
may be claimed in an action (See Damages ) 
Among agreements that are void as being contrary 
to public policy are trading agreements with alien 
enemies (see ante), agreements which tend to 
interfere with the freedom of elections, whether 
parliamentary or municipal, trafficlang m titles 
and pubhc appointments, certain agreements 
between master and servant (qv), agreements in 
general restraint of marriage, gaming and wagering 
contracts {qv), agreements tending to affect the 
proper administration of justice, agreements made 
upon an immoral consideration or for an immoral 
purpose, agreements in restraint of trade (qv), and 
stipulations in a contract for the payment of 
penalties on the breach thereof (See Damages ) 

In many cases, agreements for certain purposes 
are absolutely prohibited by Act of Parhament, 
and any contract made m defiance of the prohibi- 
tion will, of course, be void. The following may 
be mentioned : Agreements with workmen for pay- 
ment of their wages otherwise than in money (see 
Master and Servant and Truck System) , the sale 
of any public office , simoniacal contracts, or such 
as involve the sale or corrupt deahng with presenta- 
tions to ecclesiastical benefices , lotteries (see 
Gaming and Wagering) ; and certam contracts 
made on Sunday (See Sunday Trading ) 

Other Acts of Parhament, while not directly 
forbidding the making of a contract, declare that 
any contract of a certain nature shall have no 
legal effect and be void. Such are contracts by way 
of gammg and wagering {q.v.) , certain contracts 
with infants (see ante) , insurance contracts, where 
the party for whose benefit the insurance is made 
has no insurable interest (see Insurance) , and 
contracts preventing persons from taking the 
benefits of certain Acts of Parhament. In addition, 
many trades and professions are regulated by 
statute, and can be carried on only in compliance 
with the statutory requirements A party to an 
unlawful agreement, who has paid money to the 
other party for the purposes of the agreement, 
may recover the money, so long as the contract 
remainsr. executory (see ante), but afiier the illegal 
purpose has been carried out, or a substantial part 
of the contract has been performed, it wiU, in most 
cases, be too late to obtain repayment 

Possibility. An agreement is void if the per- 


formance of it is either impossible in itself, or is, 
or becomes, impossible by the operation of the law. 
As regards legal impossibility, it is only necessary 
to say that if, after a contract has been entered 
into, an Act of Parliament renders it impossible 
for a party to perform his promise, either because 
the statute has expressly forbidden such perform- 
ance, or has created a state of affairs rendering the 
performance impossible, the party is discharged 
from habihty upon the contiact, the presumption 
bemg that parties intend to contract with reference 
to the law as it stands at the time the contract is 
made Impossibility of this nature may be 
instanced m a case where a person contracted not 
to allow any building to be erected upon a certain 
piece of land. Subsequently, a railway company 
purchased the land under their compulsory powers 
and bmlt a station upon it, which, it was held, 
discharged the promisor 

In other cases, the law as to possibility depends 
on the nature of the contract — ^if the thing con- 
tracted to be done is absolutely impossible ah imtto, 
or IS such that reasonable men in the position of 
the parties must have treated it as impossible, the 
contract will be void on the ground that there was 
no real mtention of contracting In such a category 
would be placed a contract to make a river run up 
hill, or to construct a machine with perpetual motion 
But a thing will not be deemed impossible merely 
because it has never been done or is extremely 
difficult . if the thing contracted for is such that 
it could be within the serious contemplation of a 
reasonable man that it can somehow be done, the 
contracting person will be bound by his contract 
A man may be bound by his undertalang to fly 
from London to New York, but not by one to fly 
to the moon Impossibility, it has been said, 
may consist either in the nature of the action in 
itself, or in the particular circumstances of the 
promisor It is only the first or objective kind of 
impossibility that is recognised as such by law 
The second or subjective kind cannot be rehed on 
by the promisor for any purpose, and does not 
release him from the ordinary consequences of non- 
performance of his contract Where from the nature 
of the contract it is apparent that the parties con- 
tracted on the basis of the continued existence of 
a specific chattel or a particular person, perform- 
ance IS excused if the chattel or person ceases to 
exist before the date of performance arrives with- 
out default of the promisor. Thus, if a person 
agrees to sell a specific chattel on a future day, 
and before that day the chattel is destroyed by 
fire, he is excused from habihty on his contract 
But the purchaser of a specific chattel, the property 
in which passes to him at the time of sale, will be 
bound to pay for it, even though it is destroyed by 
fire or other accident, for which the seller is not 
responsible, before the time for dehvery arrives. 
If the subject matter of a contract has, unknown 
to the parties, ceased to exist when the contract is 
made, the contract will be void 

Mistake. Liabihty on a contract may be avoided 
by showing that the contractor entered into it 
under a false impression or belief as to the nature 
or terms or object of the agreement. If such an 
error or ignorance was not caused by the act of 
the other party to the contract, it is called Mistake. 
If it was caused by the act of the other party with- 
out any wrongful intention it is cabled M^repre- 
/ sentation ; if with a wrongful intention, it i^ermed 
Fraud It is not every mistake that will avoid a 
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contract , a mistake of law can never do so, for as 
everyone is assumed to know the law the rule is 
Ignoranha ^uns neminem excusat (“ Ignorance of 
the law excuses no man ” ) ; and a mistake of fact 
15 sufficient to do so only when it is either (1) a 
mistake as to the nature or terms of the contract, 
as where a blind or ilhterate person signs an agree- 
ment in reliance on erroneous information given 
by some third person as to its contents or efiect ; 
(2) a mistake as to the identity of the other party 
to the contract, as where A, intending to contract 
with B, makes an agreement with C, whom he 
mistakes for B : if, however, the contract is of 
such a nature that the identity of the party is 
really immaterial to the due performance of the 
contract, a mere mistake as to identity will not 
necessarily affect the validity of the agreement ; 
or (3) a mistake as to the existence or identity of 
the subject matter of the contract A mistake as 
to the quality of goods conti acted to be sold does 
not avoid the contract, unless the contract is con- 
ditional on the goods being of a certain quahty , 
but if an article is sold and bought under an 
erroneous impression of both parties that it is some- 
thing quite different from what it really is, the 
contract will be void ; as where a picture is bond 
fide sold and bought as being an original Turner, 
and it is subsequently found to be a copy Where 
a mistake has been made in reducing the terms of 
a contract into writing, the court may order the 
document to be rectified on being satisfied that it 
does not express the true intentions of the parties 

Money paid under a mistake of fact may be 
recovered, but not money paid under a imstake of 
law, or under an order or judgment of a court of 
law, or m settlement or compromise of a disputed 
claim In order, however, to make a payment m 
pursuance of legal proceedings irrecoverable, the 
proceedings must have been bond fide on the part 
of the plaintiff jSee also Mistake in Payment ) 

^ Misrepresentation. In order that misrepresenta- 
tion may be a ground for setting aside a contract, 
it must be shown that a false statement of fact was 
made by one party, which induced the other party 
to enter into the contract A misrepresentation 
does not of itself avoid a contract, but only gives 
the aggrieved party an option to repudiate lia- 
bility and have the contract rescinded, or in some 
cases to bring an action for damages (See also 
Warranties and Conditions ) A mere expres- 
sion of opinion, or even an exaggerated piaise of 
the subject matter, does not amount to misre- 
presentation The rule is that a purchaser, or 
any person about to enter into a contract, ought 
to see what it is he is purchasing or contracting 
about, and if he fails to make inqmries, or to 
examine the article, or to take such steps for his 
own protection as would be expected from a 
reasonable man, he has, in most cases, only himself 
to blame if his purchase or contract turns out to 
be less favourable than he anticipated it would be. 
But where there is a definite statement of fact 
made, even innocently, by one paity, which turns 
out to be inaccurate, and the other party, taking 
the ordinary precautions of a leasonable man, 
enters into the contract without detecting the 
inaccuracy, and m reliance upon the fact being as 
stated, he can on discovering the misrepresentation 
claim to he put in the same position, so far as 
possible, as if the statement had been true (See 
also 'G*veat TEmptor ) 

Fraud, Fraud exists when one party makes a 


false statement of a material fact, with a full know- 
ledge of its falsity, or without behef in its truth, 
or recklessly, not caring whether it is true or false, 
with the object of inducing another to enter mtd 
a contract A party ■#ho, relying on a frauSi^jent 
statement, enters into a contract and is damnified 
thereby may either insist on the contract being 
carried out and bring an action for damages m 
respect of the fraud, or may avoid the contract, 
except where performance has so far advanced 
that it is impossible for the original position of all 
parties, and of those claiming through them, to be 
restored, in which case the only remedy (apart 
from criminal proceedings) is for damages As to 
the liability of company promoters and directors 
for fraudulent misrepresentation, see Companies, 
Directors, Promoters 

Bights and Liabilities. Every valid contract 
imposes rights and obligations on the parties, 
which they may enfoice, or have enforced against 
them, in a court of law Only a party to a con- 
tract can bring an action in respect of it, and his 
nght IS confined to proceedings against another 
party Even though a contract is expressed to be 
made for the benefit of a third peison, that person 
cannot enforce it unless he is a party To support 
an action of contract there must be " privity of 
contract ” between the plaintiff and defendant 
There are sometimes said to be two exceptions to 
this rule, namely, that where a contract is made 
by an agent (see Agency) the principal may enforce 
it or be made hable upon it, and that a contract 
made by a trustee may be enlorced by the cesim que 
trust (qv) But these are not real exceptions, since 
m the first case by the law of agency the principal 
steps into the place of the agent, and is, in reality, 
a party to the contract ; and, in the other, what 
the court does is not so much to allow the cestm 
que trust to sue on the contract as to compel the 
trustee to carry it out or to appoint some person 
to act in default of the trustee 

Assignment. Contracts, as a general rule, are 
not assignable, but in some cases the liabilities 
imposed or the benefit given thereby may be trans- 
ferred to a third person with this qualification, that 
usually a party cannot assign his liability without 
the other party’s consent If this assent is given, 
there is, in effect, a new contract or " novation ” 
[qv) created between the continuing party and the 
third person, and, stnctly, the transfer of liability 
is not an assignment at all 

A transfer of the rights under or of the benefit of 
a contract may he effected by the act of a party, 
or by operation of law Of the first class of assign- 
ments, it is only necessary here to mention that a 
debt or other legal chose m action (q v ) may now be 
transferred by an absolute assignment in writing, 
of which express notice in writing must be given to 
the debtor or person hable, so as to entitle the 
transferee to sue in his own name to enforce the 
rights which the assignor had against the debtor or 
person liable (See also Assignment ) A contract 
for personal service is not assignable, but moneys 
due under such a contract may be assigned. In no 
case can a right be assigned when the effect of the 
assignment will be to impose a greater liability 
upon the other party to a contract, and in a few 
other cases ^assignment is prohibited by«statute, 
generally upon the ground that it would be against 
public pohcy to peimit assignment of the 'particular 
contract 

Assignment by operation of law takes place (1) 
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on the death of a party, when, if the contract is 
not of a personal nature and is executory, the per- 
sonal representative of the deceased takes his posi- 
tion^ (2) on the bankrijptcy {qv) of a party, 
wl»en in certain cases the rights and obligations of 
the bankrupt pass to his trustee, subject to the 
latter's right to disclaim onerous contracts ; (3) in 
the case of certain contracts connected with land, 
on the transfer of the land As to negohabihty, 
see the article under that heading Though a 
stranger to a contract is not bound thereby, he 
will be hable in an action of tort {qv.) if he 
wrongfully induces a party to break the contract 

Interpretation. The exact rights and obhgations 
of the parties to a contract depend upon the nature 
of the contract, or the construction of the document 
which contains its terms, and when a difference 
arises it is the duty of the tribunal to ascertain the 
rights and obligations by the application of well- 
recognised rules, the principal of which may be 
shortly stated as follows — 

( 1 ) The construction must be reasonable according 
to the intention of the parties Thus, on a contract 
for the loan of an animal, it will be deemed to be 
part of the agreement that the borrower shall feed 
it durmg the time it is in his possession, unless it is 
plainly shown that such was not the intention 

(2) It must be favourable The law supports a 
contract whenever possible, and if a contract is 
capable of two constructions, one of which will 
destroy the contract as being illegal, and the other 
makes it lawful, the latter should be accepted 

(3) It must be liberal, e g , words importing the 
masculine gender may often be construed as 
including females 

(4) Words are to be understood in their ordinary 
and popular sense To this rule there are two 
exceptions ; if it is found that a word was used 
by the parties in a technical sense, other than the 
ordinary sense, the word will be construed m that 
technical sense , and when the contract itself 
shows that a word was intended by the parties to 
have a special meaning, such a meaning will be 
given to it 

(5) The whole contract must be considered in 
order to ascertain the meaning of any particular 
part 

(6) The words of a contract must be construed 
most strongly against the grantor or contractor 

(7) Parol evidence may be admitted to explain 
a latent, though not a patent, ambiguity in a 
written contract, but not to vary or contradict the 
document 

Poriormance. The liabihty of a person upon a 
contract may be put an end to either by perform- 
ance, or by showing some lawful excuse for non- 
performance. By performance is meant the com- 
plete fulfilment of all a party has agreed to do 
As a rule, the performance must be effected by the 
promisor himself, but if the contract is of such a 
nature as to call for no personal skill, or not to 
involve any personal confidence, the promisor may 
either perform his promise personally or by a 
nominee For example, if a doctor contracts to 
perform an operation, he is not absolved by sendmg 
another doctor to do it , but a stationer who agrees 
to deliver newspapers daily is not necessarily com- 
pelled t» take them out himself he ?hay arrange 
with another newsagent to do so, and due per- 
formance Dy the latter will discharge the former 
When two or more persons have made a joint 
promise each of them is hable upon the contract. 


and performance by one discharges them all, and 
the one is entitled to make each of the others repay 
him their share of the debt or liabihty. 

If the contract fixes a time for performance, 
that time must be adhered to ; if no time is fixed, 
each party must perform his part within what is 
a reasonable time having regard to the particular 
contract Sometimes a contract stipulates that 
time IS to be of the essence of the contract, which 
means that a party will not be discharged unless 
he can show that he offered performance, or was 
ready and wiUing to perform his part, at the pre- 
scribed time In many mercantile contracts stipula- 
tions as to time are regarded as being essential, 
unless the contrary intention appears , but stipula- 
tions as to the time of payment m contracts for the 
sale of goods (q v ) are not considered to be of the 
essence of the contract unless a contrary intention 
appears. 

The mode of performance depends very much 
upon the contract, the broad rule being that the 
promisor must fulfil his promise in the way pre- 
scribed, and may not substitute something of equal 
or even greater advantage to the promisee. If, 
however, there are several ways in which a contract 
can be performed, the promisor may select the one 
least burdensome to himself Thus, if A undertakes 
to send a parcel from London to Paris, and no 
route is prescribed, he may send it via Dover and 
Calais, Newhaven and Dieppe, Folkestone and 
Boulogne, or by any other recognised route , but 
he would not be entitled to send it by a roundabout 
and much longer, even though cheaper, route. 
When a contract is in the alternative, the rule, 
unless there is anything stated to the contrary, is 
that the party who has to do the first act may 
elect which of the alternatives he will perform If 
one of the alternatives is incapable of being per- 
formed, the promisor is bound to perform the 
other, unless on the true construction of the terms 
of the contract it appears that the intention was 
that if one of the things contracted for afterwards 
became impossible the promisor was to be 
discharged 

If the place for performance is not specified, or 
is not capable of being deduced from the nature of 
the contract, the general rule is that the promisor 
must seek the pronaisee and perform the contract 
wherever the latter may happen to be Rent, how- 
ever, IS payable on the premises in respect of which 
it IS due, unless there is an express covenant to 
pay, when the tenant must seek his landlord 

Payment. Where the performance of a contract 
consists in the payment of money, mere readiness 
and willmgness to pay is not sufficient The debtor 
must either hand over or tender the money to his 
creditor Primarily, a creditor must offer the exact 
sum due in legal tender, that is, either in current 
gold com or Treasury notes, or in Bank of England 
notes for any sum exceeding £5, in current silver 
com for a sum not exceeding 40s , and in current 
bronze com for not more than a shilling. Of course, 
payment may be in kind, as by delivery of goods, 
or by a contra account, or by means of a negotiable 
instrument, if the creditor agrees to take such m 
satisfaction of the debt Where a negotiable instru- 
ment, such as a cheque, is given in payment, the 
general presumption is that it is conditional pay- 
ment only, and that if it is dishonoured the original 
hability on the contract is revived^ unlens the 
creditor elects to sue on the instrument The post- 
mg of a negotiable instrument or of money which 
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IS lost in the post does not amount to payment 
unless the creditor has requested that payment 
should be made by post Such a request should be 
express , it will not necessarily be imphed from 
the usual course of business between the parties 
In Pennington v. Cvossley, 77 L T. 43, the defendant 
had for many years purchased goods from the 
plaintiff, and had posted cheques m payment, 
without the plaintiff making any objection When 
a cheque was lost, the Court of Appeal held that 
the accustomed practice did not mfer a request for 
payment in that manner so as to throw the loss of 
the cheque upon the creditor. 

The payment of a smaller sum of money will not 
discharge a debt of a larger amount, but the giving 
and acceptance of something other than money, 
however small its value, may operate as a full 
satisfaction. (See Accord and Satisfaction ) 

Appropriation. If a debtor owes several distinct 
debts to his creditor and makes payment of a sum 
which IS insufficient fully to discharge all the debts, 
it IS often important to know to which debt the 
payment is to be appropriated 

The rules for appropriation of payments are — 

(1) The debtor has the first right to designate 
the particular debt to which the payment is to be 
applied 

(2) If the debtor does not exercise this right at 
the time he pays the money, the creditor may 
appropriate to any item he pleases 

(3) If neither party appropriates, the presumption 
is that the payment is made in discharge of debts 
in their order of date, the first item on the debit 
side of the account being the item discharged or 
reduced by the first item on the credit side ^^en a 
creditor exercises his right of appropriation, he may 
so discharge a debt the recovery of which is barred 
by lapse of time (see post), or which is irrecoverable 
by reason of some defect in the form of the contract, 
e g,, want of writing ; but he cannot appropriate 
to an illegal debt As to receipts for money, and 
the necessity for stamping, see Receipt 

Excuses for Non-Performance. In discussing the 
essentials to the vahdity of a contract, we have 
already dealt with a number of matters which may 
be effectively raised as excuses for the non-per- 
formance by a party of what he has m form under- 
taken to do Other excuses are tender, rescission, 
waiver, and failure of a condition 

By tender is meant an unconditional offer of 
performance in accordance with the terms of the 
promise, and under such circumstances that the 
promisee has a reasonable opportunity of examining 
the goods or money tendered, in order to ascertain 
that they are correct The expression is mainly 
apphed to the offer of a money payment, m which 
case the tender must be in the prescribed coin or 
notes (see ante), and there should be an actual 
production of the money and of the precise amount. 
Tender of a larger amount will be a good tender if 
the debtor does not require change , and, if the 
creditor clearly signifies that he wiU refuse to 
accept tender, actual production of the money 
may be dispensed with. 

Rescission takes place when a contract is set 
aside, either by the judgment of a court or by the 
consent of the parties Rescission frequently depends 
on the substitution of a new contract between the 
parties If a contract is discharged by a new 
party *undertaking the obhgations of the contract 
with the consent of the promisee, it is called novation 
(gv). 


Waiver occurs when one party agrees to give up 
his right to claim performance of a contract, or of 
a particular term of a contract A contract may 
contain a conditional pijomise, the liability tew per- 
form which depends upon the happening or »ot 
happening of some future event. When liability is 
only to arise on the happening of the contingency, 
the condition is called a condition precedent, and 
when habihty is to cease on such happemng, a con- 
dition subsequent. If a condition precedent does 
not happen, the promisee cannot be called upon for 
performance , if a condition subsequent happens, 
the promisee’s habihty on the contract is dis- 
charged (See also Warranties and Conditions ) 
As to the discharge of a written contract by a 
material alteration, see Agreement, Deed 

Breach of Contract. When a promisor fails to 
pel form his obligation in the proper manner the 
contract is said to be broken, and to be thereby 
discharged or put an end to, and in its place the 
promisee obtains a right of action for damages, 
either alone or in conjunction with other remedies 
(see post) If before the time fixed for performance 
the promisor voluntarily disables himself from per- 
forming his promise, or intimates that he does not 
intend to perform it when the time comes, the pro- 
misee is entitled to treat the contract as broken, 
and at once to commence an action for damages for 
breach of contract, and he will be released fiom 
any further performance of his part of the contract 
The disability of the promisor need not necessarily 
be permanent , thus, if A agrees for the sale of goods 
to B, and then sells them to C, B may bring his 
action against A, though it is possible for A to buy 
back the goods from C before the date arrives for 
the sale to B to be completed by dehvery A mere 
partial refusal to perform a contract does not 
necessarily entitle the other party to consider the 
contract as repudiated ; there must be a refusal to 
perform something which goes to the root of the 
contract, and whether the refusal amounts to this 
or not will depend on the construction of the 
contract by the court This question frequently arises 
in connection with contracts for the sale of goods 
by instalments, which are to be separately paid 
for , and if the seller makes defective deliveries of 
one or more mstalments, or the buyer refuses to 
take dehvery or to pay, the court has to determine 
whether the breach amounts to a repudiation of the 
whole contract, or must be considered as only 
relating to the particular dehvery or payment in 
question If the contract is a divisible one, non- 
performance of a particular portion will not amount 
to a total discharge ; but if the contract is of such 
a nature that the particular breach so affects the 
whole as to make it clear that the defaulting party 
does not intend to fulfil his general engagements, 
the breach will amount to a discharge of the entire 
contract 

Remedies. The remedies for breach of contract 
are an action for damages {gv), specific perform- 
ance {gv), and mj unction {gv). In addition to the 
amount which may be recovered as damages, a 
successful plaintiff in an action to recover a debt 
or a sum certain may be awarded interest thereon, 
if the debt and sum was payable under a written 
instrument, or if when demanding payment he had 
given notic? that interest would be claimed. Pay- 
ment of interest is also provided for in sqpie special 
cases, e g , on overdue Bills of Exchange and Pro- 
missory Notes {q v ) The remedies of specific per- 
formance and injunctidn are seldom allowed in 
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mercantile cases, damages generally providing a 
• sufficient compensation for the injury done. (See 
also Sale of Goods ) 

right of action arisiflg on a breach of con- 
tract may be discharged in much the same way 
as the contract itself, namely, by agreement, pay- 
ment, or release, and may be rendered ineffective 
by lapse of time. When an agreement made after 
breach provides for the acceptance by the promisee 
of something other than his remedy by action, and 
has a valuable consideration (see Consideration), 
it is called “accord and satisfaction" (qv), 
and amounts to a new contract between the 
parties which discharges the origmal cause of 
action 

Lapse of Time. By the provisions of the Statutes 
of Limitation, a right of action for breach of contract 
IS barred if it be not exercised within six years from 
the breach in the case of a simple contract, or 
within twenty years m the case of a contract under 
seal If the person entitled to sue is under dis- 
ability, g , an infant or insane, or is beyond the 
seas, when the cause of action arises, the hmitation 
will be extended to run from the time of attaining 
full age, recovering his senses, or return to this 
country, as the case may be. If knowledge of his 
right to sue is fraudulently kept from a person, the 
statutes do not begin to run until he discovers the 
fraud , and, as regards a claim against a trustee 
for breach of trust, the statutes only operate as 
from the time when the injured person has know- 
ledge of the breach of trust, or would have become 
aware of it if he had made reasonable inquiries. 

A debt, however, may be kept alive by part pay- 
ment, or by payment of interest, or by the debtor 
giving a written acknowledgment, under his'or his 


agent’s signature, of his liability to pay, in such 
terms as will enable the court to infer a distinct 
and unconditional promise to pay the whole debt. 
The period of six or twenty years, as the case may 
be, will begin to run afresh from the date of the 
payment or acknowledgment. Where there are 
two or more joint debtors, the statutes run against 
each separately, and an acknowledgment by one 
will not prevent the statutes operating in favour of 
the other 

CONTEACT ACCOUNTS.— These are accounts 
which are kept in the books of account of a con- 
tractor, and are so written up as to show the result 
(whether profit or loss) arising out of the carrying 
through of a contract, or some special work In 
fact, the Contract Accounts are actual profit and 
loss accounts in themselves, the balances, repre- 
senting either profit or loss, being taken to a general 
profit and loss account, either on completion of the 
contract or when final accounts for a period are 
being prepared 

It follows, therefore, that the system of accounts 
requires to be so organised that the various pur- 
chases and expenses directly affecting a contiact 
can be so allocated that they may be charged to the 
contract account This is done by analysis in the 
case of purchases made solely for contract purposes, 
and for wages and expenses incurred In the case, 
however, of general purchases, these are taken into 
stock, and withdrawals from stock are all accounted 
for by means of the use of requisition notes, on 
which are entered the materials required and the con- 
tract or woik to which they are chargeable Wages 
and other expenses are dissected at the time of pay- 
ment and passed through the cash book, being posted 
direct therefrom to the debit of the contract 


Contract No 100 


Hotel at 

BrigUtsea, /60,000. 




Dr. 






Cr 


£ 

s. d. 

£ 

s 

d 

£ s d. 

To Plant and Machinery 

1,800 

0 0 

By Cash 



20,000 0 0 

,, Materials 

10,000 

0 0 

„ Balance c/d — 




„ Wages 

15,000 

0 0 

Work certified for. 




„ Sundry Expenses 

850 

0 0 

but not paid . . 6,500 

0 

0 


„ Balance — estimated profit to date 



Estimated value of 




Profit and Loss Account 

650 

0 0 

work not yet cer- 




Reserve . c/d 

620 

0 0 

tified for . 800 

0 

0 





Plant and Machin- 





ery . . 1,620 0 0 

8,920 0 0 

;£28,920 0 0 ;^28,920 0 0 


£ s. d 

To Balances b/d— 

Plant and Machin- 
ery .. 1,620 0 0 

Work certified for, 
but not paid . . 6,500 0 0 

Work in progress 800 0 0 


,, Materials 
„ Wages 

„ Sundnf Expenses 
„ Balance transferred to Profit and 
Loss Account . . 


£ s. d. 


8,920 0 0 
5,280 0 0 
12,000 0 0 
S’920 0 0 

4,450 0 0 


£ s. d. 

By proportion of estimated profit 

reserved , . . . b/d 620 0 0 

„ Cash 10,000 0 0 

„ „ 10,000 0 0 

10,000 0 0 

„ Eealisation of Plant and Machinery 950 0 0 


pi, 570 0 0 


P 1,570 0 0 
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account The treatment of plant and machinery 
used in connection with contracts demands special 
attention, the object being to charge the contract 
with the depreciation necessarily incurred on the 
asset by its use on the work Probably the best 
method of dealing with this is to debit the contract 
account with the value of the plant and machinery 
sent on the spot, and, in the case of using existing 
plant and machinery, to credit the plant and 
macinnery account , but where special machinery 
IS purchased solely for the contract, to credit the 
personal account of the firm or firms fiom whom 
it is purchased. On the completion of the contract, 
the value of the plant and macinnery is credited to 
the contract account, either at a re-valuation 
figure, or by depreciating it at a percentage, and 
again debited to the plant and machinery account 
In the case of talang profit or loss to a certain date 
on an uncompleted contract, the amount repre- 
senting the value of plant and machinery would be 
carried down. In large contracts, especially where 
the work is some distance away, the plant and 
machinery are simply lealised on completion of the 
work, and the amount received credited to the 
account 

During the progress of the work, cash received 
on account or due is credited to the account- — ^in 
the latter case a personal account being debited. 
In the case of dealing with uncompleted contracts 
at date of balancing the books, the value of the 
work done, but not yet due, requires also to be 
taken into account. 

When taking credit for profit on uncompleted 
contracts, it is always advisable not to take the 
whole amount which may appear to be profit to 
date, into account, it being wise to adopt a con- 
servative pokey in this case, and so leave a margin 
for future contingencies of an adverse nature which 
may arise in the course of further work. 

The account on the previous page, showing the 
dealing with a contract both in an incompleted 
and in a completed state, exemplifies the foregoing. 

In the balance sheet of a firm closing its books and 
having contracts m progress, they are shown as 
follows — 

Assets. 

Uncompleted Contracts with profit 

to date . ;^28,920 

Less Cash received on 
account 

,, Reserve . 620 

20,620 

£8.300 

CONTRACT GUARANTEE.— The guaranteeing 
of contracts is a class of business which is transacted 
by only a few insurance companies, and is generally 
regarded {though the reason why is not clear) 
ag a sub-section of fidehty guarantee business 
The fact that it is not the general practice to ask 
contractors to furnish a guarantee for the perform- 
ance of the work, has prevented the business 
assuming anything like large dimensions, and many 
companies have left it alone while others have 
retired from the business In many cases private 
sureties are furnished, and as these are more 
generally accepted from, and naturally more easily 
furnished by, contractors of good standing, there is 
a selection against the company 

The various onerous and often inequitable con- 
ditions which are inserted in contracts by those 


who have contracts to let, have also helped to 
keep many companies out of the market 

Possibly, when it becomes a general practice to 
require a guarantee freftn every contractor aftd the 
bond of an insurance company is insisted upon,* the 
business will reach dimensions which will attract 
more of the leading offices, and an attempt may 
then be made to put it on a better footing 

The business that is more generally offered is in 
respect of contracts for buildings, tunnels, tram- 
ways, railways, canals, drains and sewers, and 
street works Occasionally it is in respect of 
printing and clothing contracts, and m respect of 
mail-carrying contracts 

The proposal form used, m addition to asking 
very stringent questions as to the financial position 
and standing of the firm (a balance sheet is generally 
required), asks foi bankers’ and trade references 
and for particulars of the contract (price tendered, 
terms of payment and the hke), and of other 
contracts at present in hand The full specifica- 
tions and the contract have also to be submitted. 

The premiums vary considerably, according to 
the standing of the firm and the class of contract, 
and range from 7s 6d per cent, on the amount of 
the guarantee 

The policy guarantees that the contractor will 
carry out the work as specified m the contract, and 
in the event of failure the company is liable for the 
damages that necessarily result up to the amounts 
of the guarantee In no case are the companies 
prepared to enter into bonds for the payment of 
sums as liquidated damages in the event of failure 
of the contractor 

There is one important point which has a very 
special bearing on the eligibility or otherwise of 
proposals, and that is the period of maintenance — 
VIZ , the period during which the contractor must 
maintain the work in good order by making good 
any defects that show themselves — a long period of 
maintenance, say, anything over two years, might 
prove a bar to the issue of a contract guarantee 

Owing to the care with which the business has 
been selected the claims have not been excessive, 
and when they arise it is generally a question of 
negotiation with the parties involved In some 
cases it IS possible to finance the contractor and so 
get the work completed , in others, it is necessary 
to call in another firm and sometimes the employer 
IS prepared to accept money payment and take 
over 

CONTRACTING OUT.— Whenever an Act of 
Parhament was passed which contained provisions 
of a character which were thought oppressive or 
hkely to inflict a loss upon one of the parties to a 
contract, it was the common practice for those 
persons who thought that they were hkely to be 
adversely affected to enter into special contracts 
by which the provisions of the particular Act were 
nullified This was known as “ contracting out.” 
To prevent this course being adopted, it has become 
the common practice m recent times to insert 
clauses in Acts of special public importance by 
which conti acting out is forbidden One of the 
most recent instances of this is connected with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. No special contract 
can be m^e by a workman with his employer 
which shall have the effect of depriving a workman 
of the compensation awarded by that AA 

CONTRACT NOTES. — Sometimes called Bought 
and Sold Notes When a broker concludes a con- 
tract on behalf of other persons he enters particulars 
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of the transaction in his contract book, and from 
these he prepares documents contaming a short 
* record of the matter, which are signed by the 
broker and sent to the buyer and seller respectively. 
If 1Jie broker has been em^oyed by bolh parties, 
a signed memorandum in his book is sufi&cient 
evidence of the contract, and then the fact that the 
bought and sold notes sent to the parties contain 
errors and do not agree is immaterial, but if the 
broker does not make an entry in his book, the 
contract must be made out from the bought and 
sold notes, and if they disagree m any material 
particular there is no contract. If a broker acts 
for one party only, the contract is formed by the 
note he sends to the other party, if the latter 
accepts it as correct, and the one sent by the 
broker to his own client has no legal efiect as 
regards the other party A material alteration in 
a sale note by the broker, made at the mstance of 
the seller without the consent of the buyer, will 
prevent the seller recovering, 'and the buyer if he 
procures an alteration in his note, will be in a hke 
position 

When a broker effects a purchase or sale of stock 
or shares on behalf of a client, he has to render to 
his Ghent a contract note setting forth the price at 
which he bought or sold the stock It is usual for 
this contract to indicate, in addition to the price 
that has to be paid or received for the stock, the 
brokers' commission and any other charges that 
have to be borne by the chent. The wording of a 
typical contract is shown below — 

George Wilson <S* Jones 

10 Throgmorton Avenue 
and the Stock Exchange, London, E C 2 
To Wilham Smith, Esq. 

August 2\th, 19. . 

We have this day bought as per your order, 
subpci to the Rules, Regulations, and Customs of 
the London Stock Exchange — 


I s. d. 


100 Union Cold Storage Ordinary 

Shares at 26s Qd 

133 

15 

0 

Brokerage at 3d per share 

1 

5 

0 

Contract Note Stamp 

0 

1 

0 

1 Contract 1 Examined 

2^135 

~Y” 

0 

Stamp Registration Fee, 2s Qd 

1/- Transfer Stamp. \?>s 

0 

17 

6 


;^135 

18 

6 


George Wilson Jones, 

Members of the London Stock Exchange. 


For payment on August Slsjf, 19.. 

{The full names and addresses in which stock or 
shares are to be registered should be furnished to 
us at least three clear days before the settlement ) 

All contract notes issued by a broker to his client 
must have attached to them an adhesive contract 
note stamp, the cost of winch is charged to the 
chent 

In the example given, the contract note is one 
for a purchase of shares Had it been for the sale 
of shares, no amounts would have been filled in 
against t^e printed items " Registratioi^ Fee ” and 
“ Transfer Stamp,” the custom being that the buyer 
in each tr^saction bears these charges. 

A contract note which relates to the sale of goods 
IS exempt from stamp duty. The contract notes 


which have reference to dealings m marketable 
secunties are stamped as follows — 

2^ d. 


Is £5 and does not exceed ;{100 

z 

0 

0 

6 

over /lOO but does not exceed /500 

0 

1 

0 

» mo 

„ ;^1,000 

0 

2 

0 

„ /l.OOO 

;^1.500 

0 

3 

0 

.. ;£1,500 

„ A500 

0 

4 

0 

» A500 

£5,000 

0 

6 

0 

» ;^5,000 

.. ;^7,500 

0 

8 

0 

» ;^7,500 

„ ;£1 0.000 

0 

10 

0 

„ ;^10,000 

., £12,500 

0 

12 

0 

.. £12,500 

„ £15,000 

0 

14 

0 

;^15,000 

.. £17,500 

0 

16 

0 

..;^17,500 

£20,000 

0 

18 

0 

„ ;^20,000 


1 

0 

0 


Special adhesive stamps must be used 
Continuation notes are charged on one only of 
the two transactions embraced. Option contract 
notes are charged with half the above rates only, 
unless the option is a double one Contract notes 
following duly stamped option contracts are 
relieved from half the duty 

CONTRACT OF INSURANCE.— The contract of 
insurance is evidenced by a policy which, though 
not compulsory by statute in all classes of business, 
IS invariably issued 

The ordinary principles as to contracts apply, but 
in addition, it being a contract uberriniae fidei, the 
utmost good faith must be observed by both parties 
to the contract From this it follows that there is 
a duty on the proposer to disclose every material 
fact — not merely those he thinks material but all 
that are in fact material, and whether he is asked 
for the information or not Failure to comply 
with this essential makes the policy voidable 
The Stamp Act specially provides for the stamp 
duty payable on the various kinds of insurance 
policies (See Stamp Duties ) 

CONTRACT OF SERVICE. — ^An agreement by 
which one person consents to employ the services of 
another, and the other to render such services, on 
specified terms and conditions 

CONTRACT PRICE POLICIES.— (See Fire In- 
surance ) 

CONTRIBUTION. — When shares are taken in a 
joint stock company, so long as any part of the 
nominal price of the shares remains unpaid, the 
shareholder is hable to be called upon to supply 
the deficiency by means of regularly made calls 
{q v ) This matter becomes aU important when a 
company is wound up (see Winding-up), and the 
payment of the various sums by the shareholders 
IS commonly known as contribution, the share- 
holders being the contributories {q v.) If the shares 
are fully paid up, there can, of course, be no con- 
tribution at all Contribution arises only when 
there is any portion of the nominal value of the 
shares outstanding, and a shareholder may be hable 
to pay this portion, even though he has transferred 
his shares, for a period not exceeding one year after 
the date of the transfer. (See Contributories,) 
CONTRIBUTORIES. — The general law as to con- 
tributories, * e., the persons who are called upon to 
make up the deficiency m the assets of a joint stock 
company, is contamed in Sections 123-128 of the 
Compames (Consohdation) Act, 1908, which run as 
follows — 

“ 123. (1) In the event of a company bemg 

wound up, every present and past member shall, 
subject to the provisions of this section, be hable 
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to contribute to the assets of the company to an 
amount sufl&cient for payment of its debts and 
liabilities, and the costs, charges, and expenses of 
the winding up, and for the adjustment of the 
nghts of the contributories among themselves, 
with the quahfications following (that is to say) ; 

" (i) A past member shall not be hable to 
contiibute if he has ceased to be a member for 
one year or upwards before the commencement 
of the winding-up . 

“ (ii) A past member shall not be hable to 
contribute in respect of any debt or habihty 
of the company contracted after he ceased to 
be a member : 

" (m) A past member shall not be liable to 
contribute unless it appears to the court that 
the existing members are unable to satisfy the 
contributions required to be made by them in 
pursuance of this Act : 

“ (iv) In the case of a company limited by 
shares, no contribution shall be required from 
any member exceeding the amount, if any, 
unpaid on the shares in respect of which he is 
hable as a present or past member : 

" (v) In the case of a company hmited by 
guarantee, no contribution shall be required 
from any member exceeding the amount under- 
taken to he contributed by him to the assets 
of the company in the event of its being 
wound up ; * 

" (vi) Nothing in this Act shall invalidate any 
provision contained in any pohcy of insurance 
or other contract whereby the habihty of 
individual members on the policy or contract 
IS restricted, or whereby the funds of the com- 
pany are alone made liable in respect of the 
pohcy or contract : 

“ (vii) A sum due to any member of a com- 
pany, in his character of a member, by way of 
dividends, profits, or otherwise, shall not be 
deemed to be a debt of the company, payable 
to that member in. a case of competition between 
himself and any other creditor not a member 
of the company ; but any such sum may be 
taken into account for the purpose of the fi.nal 
adjustment of the rights of the contributories 
among themselves. 

“ (2) In the winding-up of a limited company, 
any director or manager, whether past or present, 
whose liabiUty is, m pursuance of this act, 
unhmited shall, in addition to his habihty (if 
any) to contribute as an ordinary member, be 
liable to make a further contribution as if he 
were at the commencement of the wmding-up a 
member of an unhmited company ; Provided 
that — 

“ (i) A past director or manager shall not be 
liable to make such further contnbution if he 
has ceased to hold office for a year or upwards 
before the commencement of the wmding-up ; 

“ (ii) A past director or manager shall not be 
liable to make such further contribution in 
respect of any debt or liability of the company 
contracted after he ceased to hold office : 

“ (ui) Subject to the articles of the company, 
a director or manager shall not be liable to 
make such further contribution unless the 
court deems it necessary to require that con- 
tribution in order to satisfy the debts and 
liabilities of the company, and the costs, 
charges, and expenses of the winding-up. 

" (3) In the wmding-up of a company hmited 


by guaranteee which has a share capital, every 
member of the company shall be hable, in addi- 
tion to the amount undertaken to be contributed 
by him to the assets of the company in the event 
of its being wound np, to contribute to the hji^ent 
of any sums unpaid on any shares held by him. 

“ 124 The term ‘ contributory ’ means every 
person liable to contribute to the assets of a com- 
pany m the event of its being wound up, and in 
all proceedings for determining and, in all pro- 
ceedings prior to the final determination of the 
persons who are to be deemed contributories, 
mcludes any person alleged to be a contributory 
" 125 The liability of a contributory shall 
create a debt (in England and Ireland of the 
nature of a specialty) accruing due from him at 
the time when his habihty commenced, but pay- 
able at the times when calls are made for enforcing 
the habihty. 

“ 126. (1) If a contributory dies either before 
or after he has been placed on the hst of contribu- 
tories, his personal representatives and his heirs 
and devisees shall be liable in a due course of 
adimnistration to contribute to the assets of the 
company in discharge of his habihty, and shall 
be contributories accordingly. 

“ (2) Where the personal representatives are 
laced on the hst of contributories, the heirs or 
evisees need not be added, but, except in the 
case of heirs or devisees of any such real estate 
m England, they may be added as and when the 
court thinks fit. 

" (3) If the personal representatives make 
default in paying any money ordered to be paid 
by them, proceedings may be taken for administer- 
ing the personal and real estates of the deceased 
contributory, or either of them, and of compelhng 
payment thereout of the money due. 

“127 If a contributory becomes bankrupt, 
either before or after he has been placed on the 
hst of contributories, then — 

“ (1) His trustee in bankruptcy shall repre- 
sent him for all the purposes of the wmding-up, 
and shall be a contributory accordingly, and 
may be called on to admit to proof against the 
estate of the bankrupt, or otherwise to allow 
to be paid out of his assets in due course of 
law, any money due from the bankrupt in 
respect of his habihty to contribute to the 
assets of the company; and 

“ (2) There may be proved agamst the 
estate of the bankrupt the estimated value of 
his habihty to future calls as well as calls 
already made. 

“ 128 (1) The husband of a female contribu- 

tory married before the date of the commence- 
ment of the Mamed Women's Property Act, 
1882, or the Married Women’s Property (Scot- 
land) Act, 1881, as the case may be, shall, during 
the continuance of the marriage, be liable, as 
respects any hability attaching to any shares 
acquired by her before that date, to contribute 
to the assets of the company the same sum as 
she would have been hable to contribute if she 
had not married, and he shall be a contributory 
accordingly. 

“ (2) Subject as aforesaid, nothmg in this Act 
shall afie%t tire provisions of the Marned^omen's 
Property Act, 1882, or the Married Women’s 
Property (Scotland) Act, 1881.’’ • 

Roughly speaking, the whole matter works in 
practice as follows ; Two hsts of members are made 
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out by the liquidator — the " A ” hst, consisting of 
those persons whose names are upon the register, 

« and the “ B ” hst, consisting of those who have 
ceased to be members within a year before the date 
of the wmding'Up It is to the A members that the 
hquMator must first apply for the payment of so 
much of the remaining hability upon the shares as 
is necessary to meet the needs of the company If 
payment is made by these members, no apphcation 
need be made to contributories on the B list, even 
though the shares have been acquired by transfer 
within a year prior to the windmg-up , but if any 
shareholder m the A list cannot pay what is owing, 
and he has acquired his shares by transfer within a 
year, the liquidator must apply to the transferor 
whose name will, of course, be upon the B hst The 
transferor must then pay, though he will be wholly 
reheved if the debts have been incurred since he 
ceased to be a member, and proportionately if the 
debts were mcm'red partly before and partly after 
he ceased his membership 

Take, for example, a person who has apphed for 
and has been allotted 100 shares of £l each, and 
suppose that 10s only has been altogether paid up 
on each share. The shareholder, as a member of 
the company, is liable upon the unpaid calls for 
;^50, t.e., 10s on each of his 100 shares He transfers 
his shares to X. Within a year the company is 
wound up, and the assets are so deficient that it is 
necessary to call up the whole of the amount owing 
upon the shares. The old shareholder will have his 
name placed upon the " B ” hst of contributories, 
and X will be upon the “ A ” hst The hquidator 
apphes to X. If payment is made, all well and 
good , but if the amount is not paid, then apphca- 
tion must be made to the old shareholder, either 
for the whole of the amount due on the shares, 
VIZ , ;^50, or for that part of it which has not been 
paid by X. The only defence of the old shareholder 
in an action for the £50 is that the debts of the 
company have been actually incurred since he 
ceased to be a member. If this is true as to the 
whole of the debts, he is reheved altogether. If 
only a portion, however, of the debts has been 
contracted since he transferred his shares, he is 
proportionately reheved to that extent. But if a 
whole year has elapsed since the transfer, the name 
of the old shareholder does not appear on the “ B ” 
hst, and there is no claim against mm ; but it seems 
that a transfer which is not made bond fide may be 
questioned (See Winding-up.) 

CONTEIBUTORY VAIUE.— In marine insurance, 
this IS the basis on which interests at nsk on board 
a vessel at the time of a general average {q v ) 
contribute to the amount made good 

The rules of practice of the Association of Average 
Adjusters provide — 

Rule 30 Basts of ContnbuHon tn General 
Average. When property saved by a general 
average act is injured or destroyed by subsequent 
accident, the contributory value of that property 
to a general average which is less than the total 
contributing value shall, when it does not reach the 
port of destination, be its actual net proceeds , 
when it does, it shall be its actual net value at the 
poi t of destination, on its dehvery theie , and in 
all cases any values allowed in general average shall 
be added to and form part of the contributing value 
as above? 

The abore rule shall not apply to adjustments 
made before the adventure has terminated 

Rule 31. Contributory Value of Ship That in 


any adjustment of general average there shall be 
set forih the certificate on which the contributory 
value of the ship is based, or if there be no such 
certificate, the information adopted in lieu thereof, 
and any amount made good shall be specified 

Rule 32 Contributory Value of Freight That 
freight at risk of the shipowner shall contribute to 
general average upon its gross amount, deducting 
the whole of, and no more than, such port charges 
as the shipowner shall incur after the date of the 
general average act, and such wages of the crew as 
the shipowner shall become liable for after that 
dale 

That in any adjustment of general average there 
shah, be set forth the amount of the gross freight 
and the freight advanced, if any , also the port 
charges and wages deducted, and any amount made 
good (See also York-Antwerp Rules ) 

CONVERSION. — This word has several meanmgs, 
though there are only two which require considera- 
tion in this work In the fiist place, conversion is 
a doctnne of equity, of a very technical character, 
which considers, under certain circumstances, land 
or real estate to be changed into personal property, 
or vice versd Thus, a testator or a settlor directs 
money to be laid out in the purchase of land, or 
directs land to be sold and converted into money. 
In such cases the courts will often consider that 
which IS directed to be done as having actually 
taken place, and will treat the land or the money, 
as the case may be, as though it was money or 
land. It is impossible to do more than state the 
doctrine in this bald fashion, as the apphcation of 
the doctrine depends upon some very nice legal 
distinctions which can be solved only by an expert 
lawyer In the second case, and this particularly 
touches upon mercantile matters, conversion signi- 
fies the act of deahng, without authority, with goods 
or chattels which are the property of another person. 
It has been defined as “An unauthorised act 
which deprives another of his property permanently 
or for an indefinite time “ The gist of the tort is 
the unauthorised assumption of the power and 
dominion of the true owner For conversion there 
IS always a right of action in tort, and the damages 
awarded by a jury will depend upon the special 
circumstances of the case 
CONVERSION OF SINGLE ENTRY TO DOUBLE 
ENTRY. — In order to convert a Single Entry 
System of book-keeping to the perfect and gener- 
ally lecognised system of Double Entry, it is 
necessary to first obtain a correct basis for the 
inauguration of the latter system This is done by 
the preparation of a statement of affairs, viz , a 
hst of the habihties and assets of the business as at 
a given date The difierence between them if the 
assets exceed the habihties is capital, but if, on the 
other hand, the habihties exceed the assets, the 
difference would represent a shortage of capital, and 
the business would then be termed insolvent. In 
the preparation of this statement, extreme care 
should be exercised so that all the items comprising 
the habihties and the assets are included, together 
with the proportions of amounts which may have 
been paid in advance, and amounts accruing, but 
not yet due, such as rent, rates, interest, etc. The 
valuation of the fixed assets is an important matter, 
and consideration should be given to these in order 
that they are not put down at a figure which is 
above their value, but taking into account the fact 
that the busmess is a going concern The amount 
of sundry debtors and sundry creditors would be 
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prepared from the debtors ledger and the purchase 
ledger, or, if no personal accounts are kept for 
creditors, from information obtained from unpaid 
statements and invoices When the statement of 
afEairs has been prepared, it only remains for 
accounts to be opened in the books for the 
impersonal items comprised in the statement of 
affairs, and the basis of the system of Double 
Entry book-keeping is now ready for the principles 
of that system to be adopted in entering future 
transactions 

When books have been kept by Single Entry, and 
it is desired not only to convert into a system of 
Double Entry, but also to prepare full accounts for 
a past period, it is necessary to first prepare a state- 
ment of affairs as mentioned, as at the earher date, 
from information derived from the existing books 
and other sources, and takmg such statement as 
the basis, raise all necessary impersonal accounts 
by analysis of the cash book and debtors ledger, 
together with analysis also of the purchase ledger 
or information derived from receipts, statements, 
invoices, etc. The result of this analysis gives the 
items for all the impersonal accounts, and they can 
then be written up in the books, and a trading and 
profit and loss account for the period and a balance 
sheet, dated as at the end of the period, prepared 
in the usual way. 

CONVERTIBLE BONDS. — (See American 
Securities ) 

CONVERTIBLE PAPER CURRENCY.— One that 
can be exchanged on demand for its full value in 
specie at the bank which issues it 

The advantages of a paper currency when 
convertible at any moment are — 

(1) Paper can be more securely conveyed from 
place to place than com or bulhon, and the cost 
IS less 

(2) There is a saving m the wear and tear of coins. 

(3) As paper money is numbered or otherwise 
marked, it is more easily recovered, if lost or stolen, 
than coins 

(4) The labour and the probable mistakes m 
counting are avoided. 

(5) There is a saving in the cost of coming 
CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES.— Securities that 

are easily sold or converted mto money Such are 
Consols, exchequer bills, railway stock, etc 
CONVERTIBLE SHARES AND STOCK.~Shares 
and stock are said to be convertible when the holder 
of them has the right to exchange them for some 
other Idnd of shares or stock in the same company. 
Whether this right will ever be exercised depends 
upon the judgment of the holder A higher rate of 
interest may tempt him, but as higher interest 
almost always means less security, an exchange is 
bound to be attended with nsk. Thus, suppose a 
person holds preference shares in a company, and 
the interest paid upon them is fixed at 5 per cent. 
If the company is very successful, the ordinary 
shares may be paying a much greater interest. 
Suppose, now, the preference shares are convertible, 
the holder may desire to exchange them for ordinary 
shares Of course, if the company contmues to 
flourish, the exchange may be beneficial , but if, 
on the other hand, it declmes in prosperity, the 
ordinary shares may eventually pay less th!i.Ti 
5 per cent , and the holder will have lost the pre- 
ferential advantage he possessed by his former 
holding 

CONVERTIBLE TERM ASSURANCE.— This is a 
form of Term assurance [q v ) where an option is 


given to convert into a whole life or endowment 
assurance (without fresh medical examination), at 
the ordinary rate of premium applicable to the age 
at the time the option is exercised It is often 
provided that the opfifon can be exercised ht any 
time except during the last five years of the onfmal 
term, which is usually between ten and thirty year j 
These pohcies do not participate in profits, nor 
do they carry any surrender value during the 
onginal term 

CONVEYANCE. — In the Law of Property Act, 
1925, the word " conveyance ” includes a mortgage, 
charge, lease, assent, vesting declaration, vesting 
instrument, disclaimer, release and every other 
assurance of property or of an interest therein 1 y 
any instrument except a will 

The word " conveyance ” is, however, principally 
used to denote the deed by which freehold property 
IS conveyed to a purchaser in fee simple. 

In modem conveyancing deeds will commence — 

(1) This conveyance, etc . on a transfer of 
freehold property , 

(2) This mortgage, etc . . on the granting of a 
mortgage ; and 

(3) This settlement, etc on the settling of 
property These forms will take the place of the 
common form formerly in vogue, namely “This 
%ndentuve, etc ” (See Conveyancing ) 

Stocks and shares are also spoken of as being 
conveyed or transferred 

The stamp duties, as provided m the Stamp Act, 
1891, as amended by later legislation, are as 
follows — 

Conveyance or Transfer, whether on sale r 
otherwise — 


i s 
0 15 


d. 


6 


(1) Of any stock of the Bank of 
England . 

(2) Of any stock of the Government 
of Canada inscribed in books kept in 
the United Kingdom, or of any Colonial 
stock to which the Colonial Stock Act, 

1877, applies — 

For every ;^100, and also for any 
fractional part of ;^100, of the 
nominal amount of stock trans- 
ferred . . ..050 

And see Section 62, as follows — 

" Conveyances on any Occasion except Sale or 
Mortgage Every instrument, and every decree 
or order of any court or of any commissioners, 
whereby any property on any occasion, except 
a sale or mortgage, is transferred to or vested in 
any person, is to be charged with duty as a 
conveyance or transfer of property. 

“ Provided that a conveyance or transfei made 
for effectuating the appointment of a new trustee 
is not to be charged with any higher duty than 
ten shilhngs ” 

Conveyance or Transfer on sale, of any property 
{except such stock as aforesaid ) — £ s d. 

Where the amount or value of the 
consideration for the sale does not 
exceed ^^5 . . . . ..010 

exceeds £5 and does not exceed ^£10 0 2 0 

» ;^10 „ „ £15 0 3 0 

.. p5 „ ., £20 0 4 0 

„ ^20 „ „ ;^25, 0 5 0 

For every additional £25 up to £30u 0 5 0 

For every additional £50, and alSb 
for any fractional part of ;^50, of such 
amount or value 0 10 0 
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The original amounts of stamp duty set out in 
the 1891 Act were doubled by Section 73 of the 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, which is as follows — 
" Jhe stamp duties chargeable under the head- 
ing ‘ Conveyance or Transfer on Sale of any Pro- 
perty ' in the First Schedule to the Stamp Act, 
1891 (in this Part of this Act referred to as the 
principal Act) shall be double those specified in 
that Schedule : Provided that this Section shall 
not apply to the conveyance or transfer of any 
stock or marketable security as defined by Sec- 
tion 122 of that Act, or to a conveyance or transfer 
where the amount or value of the consideration 
for the sale does not exceed £500, and the instru- 
ment contains a statement certifying that the 
transaction thereby effected does not form part 
of a larger transaction or of a senes of transactions 
m respect of which the amount or value, or the 
aggregate amount or value, of the consideration 
exceeds ;^500 ” (A " marketable security,” as 
defined by Section 122 of the Stamp Act, 1891, 
means a secunty of such a description as to be 
capable of being sold in any stock market in the 
United Kingdom ) 

Stamp Duty on Gtfts mter vivos By the Finance 
(1909-10) Act, 1910, Section 74— 

” (1) Any conveyance or transfer operating as 
a voluntary disposition inter vivos shall be charge- 
able with the like stamp duty as if it were a con- 
veyance or transfer on sale, with the substitution 
in each case of the value of the property conveyed 
or transferred for the amount oi value of the 
consideration for the sale . 

" Provided that this Section shall not apply to 
a conveyance or transfer operating as a voluntary 
disposition of property to a body of peisons incor- 
porated by a special Act if that body is by its Act 
precluded from dividing any profit among its 
members and the property conveyed is to be held 
for the purposes of an open space or for the 
purposes of its preservation for the benefit of the 
nation.” 

No conveyance or transfer operating as a volun- 
tary disposition inter vivos shall be deemed to be 
duly stamped, unless the Comimssioners have 
expressed their opinion thereon in accordance with 
Section 12 of the Stamp Act, 1891 (See 
Adjudication Stamps ) 

Sub-sections 4, 5, and 6 of Section 74, Finance 
1909-10) Act, enact as follows — 

” (4) Where any instrument is chargeable with 
duty both as a conveyance or transfer under this 
Section, and as a settlement under the heading 
‘ Settlement ’ m the First Schedule to the pnncip^ 
Act, the instrument shall be charged with duty as 
a conveyance or transfer under this Section, but 
not as a settlement under the piincipal Act 
" (5) Any conveyance or transfer (not being a 
disposition made in favour of a purchaser or 
incumbrancer or other person in good faith and 
for valuable consideration) shall, for the purposes 
of this Section, be deemed to be a conveyance or 
transfer operating as a voluntary disposition inter 
vivos, and (except where marriage is the considera- 
tion) the consideration for any conveyance to 
transfer shall not for this purpose be deemed or 
be valuable consideration where the Comims- 
sioners *.16 of opinion that by reasiSh of the 
inadequacy of the sum paid as consideration or 
other circumstances the conveyance or transfer 
confers a substantial benefit on the person to 
whom the property is conveyed or transferred. 


” (6) A conveyance or transfer made for nominal 
consideration for the purpose of secunng the re- 
payment of an advance or loan or made for 
efiectuatmg the appointment of a new trustee or 
the retirement of a trustee, whether the trust is 
expressed or imphed, or under which no beneficial 
interest passes in the property conveyed or trans- 
ferred, or made to a beneficiary by a trustee or 
other person in a fiduciary capacity under any 
trust, whether expressed or imphed, or a dis- 
entaihng assurance not hmitmg any new estate 
other than an estate in fee simple in the person 
disentaihng the property, shall not be charged 
with duty under this Section, and this sub-secfaon 
shall have effect notwithstanding that the circum- 
stances exempting the conveyance or transfer 
from charge under this Section are not set forth 
in the conveyance or transfer ” 

The following are the Sections of the Stamp Act, 
1891, referred to above — 

Meaning of ‘Conveyance on Sale.’ 54. For 
the purposes of this Act the expression ' convey- 
ance on sale ’ includes every instrument, and 
every decree or order of any court or of any com- 
missioners, whereby any property, or any estate 
or interest in any property, upon the sale thereof 
is transferred to or vested in a purchaser, or any 
other person on his behalf or by his direction 
“ How ad valorem Duty to he calculated in 
respect of Stock and Securities 55 (1) Where the 
consideration, or any part of the consideration, 
for a conveyance on sale consists of any stock or 
marketable secunty, the conveyance is to be 
charged with ad valorem duty m respect of the 
value of the stock or security. 

" (2) Where the consideration, or any part of 
the consideration, for a conveyance on sale con- 
sists of any secunty not being a marketable 
security, the conveyance is to be charged with 
ad valorem duty m respect of the amount due on 
the day of the date thereof for principal and 
interest upon the security 

“ How Conveyance in Consideration of a Debt-, 
etc., to he Charged 57. Where any property is 
conveyed to any person in consideration, wholly 
or m part, of any debt due to him, or subject 
either ceitainly or contingently to the payment 
or transfer of any money or stock, whether being 
or constitutmg a charge oi incumbrance upon the 
property or not, the debt, money, or stock is to 
be deemed the whole or part, as the case may be, 
of the consideration m respect whereof the con- 
veyance IS chargeable with ad valorem duty 
“ Direction as to Duty in Certain Cases. 58 
(3) Where there are several instruments of con- 
veyance for completing the purchaser’s title to 
property sold, the principal instrument of con- 
veyance only IS to be charged with ad valorem 
duty, and the other instruments are to be respec- 
tively charged with such other duty as they may 
be hable to, but the last-mentioned duty shall not 
exceed the ad valorem duty payable in respect of 
the prmcipal instrument 

" (4) Where a person having contracted for 
the purchase of any property, but not having 
obtamed a conveyance thereof, contracts to sell 
the same to any other person, and the property is 
in consequence conveyed immediately to the sub- 
purchaser, the conveyance is to be charged with 
ad valorem duty in respect of the consideration 
moving from the sub-purchaser. 

“ Principal Instrument, How to be Ascertained. 


30— (X435) 
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61 (1) In the cases hereinafter specified the 
principal instrument is to be ascertained in the 
following manner — 

“ {a) Where any copyhold or customary 
estate is conveyed by a deed, no surrender 
being necessary, the deed is to be deemed the 
principal instrument 

" (6) In other cases of copyhold or customary 
estates, the surrender or grant, if made out of 
court, or the memorandum thereof, and the 
copy of couit roll of the surrender or grant, if 
made m court, is to be deemed the pnncipal 
instrument 

" (c) Where in Scotland there is a disposition 
or assignation executed by the seller, and any 
other instrument is executed for completing the 
title, the disposition or assignation is to be 
deemed the principal instrument 
" (2) In any other case the parties may deter- 
mine for themselves which of several instruments 
IS to be deemed the principal instrument, and may 
pay the ad valorem duty thereon accordinglj ” 
Conveyance or Transfer by way of security of any 
property {except such stock as qforesmd), or of any 
security 

(See Mortgage, etc , and Marketable Security ) 
Conveyance of Transfer of any kind not ^ s d 
hereinbefore described . 0 10 0 

(And see Section 62, above ) 

By Section 6, Finance Act, 1898 — 

“ The definition ‘ Conveyance on Sale ’ includes 
a decree or order for, or having the effect of an 
order for, foreclosure Provided that (a) the ad 
valorem stamp duty upon any such decree or order 
shall not exceed the duty on a sum equal to the 
value of the property to which the decree or order 
relates, and where the decree or order states that 
value that statement shall be conclusive for the 
purpose of determining the amount of the duty , 
and (6) where ad valorem stamp duty is paid upon 
such decree or order, any conveyance following 
upon such decree oi order shall be exempt from 
the ad valorem stamp duty ” 

By Section 10, Finance Act, 1900 — 

" A Conveyance on Sale made lor any considera- 
tion in respect whereof it is chargeable with ad 
valorem duty, and in further consideration of a 
covenant by the purchaser to make, or of his 
having previously made, any substantial improve- 
ment of or addition to the property conveyed to 
him, or of any covenant relating to the subject 
matter of the conveyance, is not chargeable, and 
shall be deemed not to have been chargeable with 
any duty in respect of such further consideration ” 
Where property is conveyed, subject to a mort- 
gage, duty IS payable upon the amount of the 
mortgage and interest up to the date of the 
conveyance. 

As to stamping instruments after execution, see 
Section 15 of the Stamp Act, 1891, under heading 
Stamp Duties. 

CONVEYANCING. — This is the name which is 
given to that part of the law which deals with the 
transfer of property from one person to another, 
and with the preparation of the documents and 
deeds which have reference to the transfer Stocks 
and shares are frequently spoken of as being con- 
veyed or transferred , but, m reality, the practice 
of conveyancing is concerned with the sale and 
purchase of interests in land, mortgages, leases, 
settlements, wills, partnership, deeds, etc 
The formalities connected with conveyancing were 


of a very intricate and technical character, though 
much of its difficulty had been gradually removed 
during the past fifty years Formerly the work was * 
in the hands of a special class of legal practitioners 
known as conveyancers These have now almost 
disappeared, though a few barristers do still iflake 
a special study of the subject, and are employed in 
the drafting of important deeds By statute the 
work of conveyancing is practically limited to 
barristers and sohcitors, unless the work is done by 
any person gratuitously By Section 44 of the 
Stamp Act, 1891, it is provided — 

" Eveiy person who (not being a barrister, or a 
duly certificated solicitor, law agent, writer to 
the signet, notary pubhc, conveyancer, special 
pleader, or draftsman in equity), either directly 
or indirectly, for or in expectation of any fee, 
gain, or reward, draws or prepares any instru- 
ment relating to real or personal estate, or any 
proceeding in law or equity, shall incur a fine of 
fifty pounds 

" Provided as follows — 

“ (1) This section does not extend to — 

" {a) Any public officer drawing or preparing 
instruments in the course of his duty , or 
" {b) Any person employed merely to engross 
any instrument or proceeding. 

" (2) The expression ‘ instrument ' in this 
section does not include — 

“ (a) A will or other testamentary instru- 
ment , or 

" (b) An agreement under hand only , or 
“ (c) A letter or power of attorney , or 
“ (d) A transfer of stock containing no tiust 
or limitation thereof ” 

This section is for the protection of the public , 
because, although the great difficulties have been 
removed, there still remain some intricate points in 
certain kinds of conveyancing with which no one 
but an expert can deal, particularly when the title 
to property is in question As a solicitor is liable to 
pay damages to his client if he is proved to have 
been neghgent in conducting any work entrusted 
to him, no one would think of permitting any person 
other than a solicitor to undertake conveyancing 
work in his behalf 

The scale of payments to be made for convey- 
ancing are fixed by general orders issued under the 
provisions of the Sohcitors’ Remuneration Act, 1881. 
These are, of course, subject to the terms of any 
special agreement as to charges made between the 
sohcitor and his chent. The duties which are charged 
upon the execution of conveyances are noted in the 
article Stamp Duties 

CONVEYORS. — (See Mechanical Handling of 
Goods ) 

CO-OPERATION. — Co-operation, in a general 
sense, is present whenever division of labour 
enables one man to devote his time to the produc- 
tion of one thmg or part of a thing, and to obtain 
from others what he himself needs The Individual- 
ist emphasises as much as the Socialist the harmony 
of the interests of classes m the community, 
unconscious co-operation is his theory of life 
" Man lives by co-operating with his fellow men. 

In the modern world, that co-operation is of a 
boundless range and an indescribable complexity 
Yet It is essentially undesigned and uncontrolled ” 

In the narrow sense. Co-operation is a system of busi- 
ness, an economising by buying in comKhon, or an in- 
crease of profits by producing and selhng in common 
A co-operative society, whether for distnbution or 
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for production of goods, is a middle course between 
Individualism and Socialism. It differs from the 
•' first in its elimination of competition among the 
members, harmony of interests is substituted for 
ant^dhism of interests Fo? the motto, " Each for 
him^lf ” is substituted " Each for all ’’ It difiers 
from Sociahsm in that association for the common 
good IS voluntary and not compulsory ; it seeks 
to justify itself and to secure its adoption by 
results, not by promises Co-operation may, and 
does, take many forms. That charactenstic of 
England is distributive co-operation , of France, 
pioductive co-operation , of Germany, credit 
associations , of Denmark, agricultural co-opera- 
tion , and of the United States, bmlding societies 
All these applications of the prinaple aim at dis- 
pensing with the need for some class or other of 
middlemen, who are supposed to take toll of goods 
in their passage from the producer to the con- 
sumer Struck by the apparently needless and 
exorbitant profits made by the retailer, men hke 
the Rochdale Pioneers of 1844 agreed to pui chase 
supplies wholesale and see to the distribution 
themselves Regarding the capitahst employer as 
one who appropriated of the produce of labour 
more than his due share, men have put together 
their small capitals, their energy and skill, and 
their ability in management, to form associations 
in which they would have for themselves the whole 
produce of labour Similarly, the credit association 
gets nd of the moneylender , the building society 
of the house speculator , and agricultural associa- 
tions for common purchase and common sale 
enable even the “ small-holder " to make a hving. 
Co-operation does not seek to abohsh private 
property, but rather to make it more general by 
rendering it more accessible, by dividing it into 
small portions, and by giving facilities and incentives 
to save. By means of his bonuses, his " divi ,” 
the member of a co-operative society saves almost 
m spite of himself , he economises without priva- 
tion The greatest benefit of co-operation, how- 
ever, is the education it provides for those who 
enter into the associations The discussion and 
management of collective interests stimulate and 
invigorate minds, which can find httle cultivation 
in the narrow sphere of individual mterests. The 
need and efficacy of mutual aid become obvious , 
and a spirit of moderation and forbearance is gene- 
rated, which contrasts greatly with the bitter, 
though smothered, ill-will that often exists between 
conflicting classes In the productive associations 
those who labour with their hands learn to appre- 
ciate the abihty shown in management , and when 
those employed also undertake the risks of the busi- 
ness, the need for supervision, for watching that 
men fulfil their engagement or venfymg that they 
have fulfilled it, is greatly lessened In one sense, 
indeed, co-operation may be regarded as an 
attempt to abolish the distinction between wages 
and profits ' a business on co-operative lines is 
controlled not by the representatives of the mvestor, 
but by the members themselves, whether workers 
or consumers The larger interests brmg out higher 
ambitions and a steadiness and self-respect which 
are of the utmost advantage to the community. 

The chief difficulty of co-operation hes in the 
question o^management Co-operators ape unwill- 
ing to pay the market value for the services of the 
best managers, and may prefer to pay less and be 
served worse than is good for the concern. More- 
over, it IS doubtful whether the manager they 


appoint will be able to enforce the necessary 
disciphne over those on whom his place depends 

The distributive associations m England possess 
advantages which have made them decided suc- 
cesses. From the first, they adopted a system of 
cash payments , they sold at retail prices so as 
to pernut of bonuses in proportion to the value of 
purchases ; they saved expenses of advertising, and 
were yet sure of a steady flow of business ; there 
was the less likelihood of the sale of adulterated 
goods ; and they have consistently encouraged 
social feehngs and educative facilities among their 
members. Success in directions other than dis- 
tiibution has been less decisive ; but an instance 
may be quoted from the report of the Small 
Holdings Commission 

" The best results can only be obtained by means 
of some org anis ation which will put the small pro- 
ducer into such a position as to enable him to 
obtain a fair return for lus pioduce and satisfy his 
requirements as cheaply as possible 

“ This can only be done by the formation of co- 
operative trading societies on a sufficiently large 
scale to enable them to command the services of 
thoroughly competent managers, and by affiliating 
the small societies to these large organisations. 

“ If each small holder attempts to deal as an 
isolated unit not only with the productive, but 
also with the distributive, side of ms business, it is 
certain that he cannot hope to obtain the best 
market prices for his produce . . 

“ There seems no doubt that if all the large indus- 
trial distributive co-operative societies would under- 
take to organise the trade of the agricultural socie- 
ties and to purchase their produce at fair market 
prices, they would be able to obtain the bulk of 
their suppbes from home sources, and the producers 
could rely on far better prices than they now 
obtain from local dealers or hucksters '' 

COPAIBA. — ^Also called Copaiva. It is a balsam 
of a yellowish colour, consisting of a resin and a 
volatile oil. The odour is aromatic and pleasant, 
but the taste is bitter It is obtained by exudation 
from vanous trees which are indigenous to tropmal 
America. It is used in medicine m chrome bronchitis, 
to alleviate coughs, and in cases of internal inflam- 
mation It acts as a stimulant and disinfectant. 

COPAL. — ^A gum resin obtained from various 
tropical trees growing in West Africa, but the name 
in the trade often includes resins of similar character 
and use The best copal from Sierra Leone is 
semi-fossil, being found imbedded in the ground. It 
IS yellowish m colour and semi-transparent, some- 
what resemblmg amber When heated, it is soluble 
m alcohol, ether, oil of turpentine, and hnseed oil 
It IS much used in the manufacture of lacquers and 
varnishes Apart from the true copals, the Philip- 
pine Islands export a resin under the name of 
Manilla copal for use in making spirit varnishes, 

CO-PAETNERSHIP. — By co-partnership is meant 
any profit-sharing scheme in which the employees 
of a firm are not only entitled to a share in the 
profits made, but also to a voice m the management 
of the firm's afiairs. It will thus be noticed that it 
IS distinguished from simple profit-sharing in that 
co-partnership gives employees a share in the 
management, whereas profit-sharmg does not 
Co-partnership is, therefore, much superior as a 
system to a mere wage-earning method , for the 
mterest of the employee in the business is more 
direct under co-partnership, and thus conduces to 
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the maximum of efficiency The co-partnership of 
labour with capital means that the worker receives 
an addition to the standard wages of the trade and 
some share in the final profit of the business, the 
whole or a part of such share accumulating in the 
capital of the business employing him, thus putting 
him in the position of a shareholder. 

An inquiry into profit-sharing and co-partnership 
was made by the Labour Department of the Board 
of Trade a few years ago, and some of the salient 
points given in the report may be noted. In the 
majority of the cases considered, the total amount 
allotted for distribution among the employees as 
bonus was a fixed proportion of the profits, the 
latter being the profits earned in the year preceding 
the distribution. In some cases, a part of the profits 
was carried forward in order to enable a bonus to 
be paid in an occasional bad year The mquiry 
ehcited the fact that, in many instances, participa- 
tion in the profit-sharing was confined to the 
employees who possessed certain qualifications, the 
most frequent of which was a certain length of 
service with the firm. In several instances, condi- 
tions were attached to participation, by far the 
most fiequent being the signing of a contract of 
service for a stated period As a general rule, the 
shares owned by the employees of a firm in which 
a scheme of co-partnerslup is m operation give 
them the ordinary voting powers , and in many 
cases there exist joint committees composed of 
employeis and employees for consultation on 
ordinary business affairs 

Great diversity exists among present-day co- 
partnership schemes. At one extreme is that of 
such undertalcmgs as the boot manufacturers of 
Kettenng, whose system almost resembles pro- 
ductive co-operation, differing only in the fact 
that they have capitalists on the board of directors 
who do not work in the factory At the other end 
are cases, barely separated from profit-shanng, in 
winch the operatives exercise but little control, the 
chief function of their representatives bemg to 
voice the grievances of the men 

Complete co-partnership involves — 

1, The payment of the existing standard wages 
of labour, 

2. The payment of a fixed late of interest on 
capital. 

3 The division of the surplus profit between 
capital and labour in agreed proportions. 

4. The payment for part of the employee’s 
labour by the allotment of shares in the capital 

5. A share in the control of the business by the 
representatives of the employees. 

At the present day there are m existence a 
number of co-partnership productive societies 
which attempt to harmonise the interests of pro- 
ducer and consumer, with due regard also to the 
claims of the holders of capital They are working- 
class organisations carried on with careful attention 
to the welfare of the workers, as well as to the pro- 
duction of honest goods at a fair price. Speaiing 
broadly, the profits of the business are used, first, 
to pav a fixed late of mtoiest (5 pei ceni in most 
caso^.) on share cajiiial and 1o build up a icsoivc , 
secondly, to pay a dividend on pm chases to the 
consumer , and, tluidly, to j'ay a dividend on 
wages 10 the workers Educational and piomdonL 
funds ai e Joi med lo aid tlie wclfaie of the woikmcii 
I'he workcis, m most cases, icceivc them profits 
capitalised in shares , they occupy seats on the 
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committee of management, and in some cases 
constitute the whole committee 

The following is a typical instance of the way in 
which such a workman's productive society dis- 
tributes its half-yearly profits — ^ 

A Printing Society. 


Intel est on Shares at 5% per annum . 233 

Dividend on Shares at 1J% per annum 58 
Employees’ Dividend at Is. 6d in , 121 

Customers’ Dividend at 6d in . . 112 

Educational Fund . . . , 10 

Reserve Fund . . . . 50 

Balance carried forward . , 400 

Total . . ;^984 


The distiibution of the final profit shows that, 
after the worker has had his standard wages and 
the capitalist his standard interest on shares, the 
capitalist gets 30 per cent of the remaining profit, 
labour gets 40 per cent , and the consumer gets 
30 per cent. 

The same principle of co-partnership has also 
been apphed to businesses of capitalist origin, 
through the adoption, by the capital holders, of the 
practice of sharing the profit of the business with 
the woikers in it. The proportion of profit allotted 
to labour must be settled definitely for true profit- 
sharing , but if there is any objection to the details 
bemg made pubhc, these can be kept secret 
Co-partnership demands that the share of piofit 
coming to the worker must be capitalised, in order 
that the latter may become a part-owner of the 
business in which he is employed 

With regard to the question of the control of the 
afiairs of profit-sharing businesses, the woikers have 
not as yet much voice in management m the 
majority of cases. However, since the publication of 
the Whitley Report {gv), which recommended 
national and district joint standing industrial 
councils in each trade, and joint committees of 
management and workers in every workshop — ^the 
movement towards a sharing of internal control 
between management and labour has gamed 
considerable strength 

Below are given the regulations of a simple 
scheme which has enjoyed considerable success (in 
that it has added to profits and amplified wages) 
over many years It was initiated by a firm of 
cloth manufacturers — 

Division of Profits 

1. The profits of the firm wiU be distributed as 
follows — 

(a) Interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per 
annum will be paid on the Proprietors’ Capital 
and Employees' Loan Capital for the period 
durmg which such capital has been invested in 
the firm 

(&) Remainder of the divisible profit will be 
used to piovide • 

(1) Additional Interest on Proprietors’ and 

Employees’ Loan Capital 

(2) Bonus on wages 

[The basis of this division will be as fol- 
lows : The total capital for the year, and 
the'?total wages and salaries for.^he year, 
wiU be added together, and the profit 
divided between them pro rata.f 
2 Interest on the Employees’ Loan Capital will 
be payable in cash 
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3 Bonus on wages will not be payable in cash, 
but will be credited to the employees’ individual 
Loan Capital Accounts The Proprietors shall, how- 
ever, have the option of pacing any part or all the 
boifus in cash at any time, if additional capital is 
not required in the business 

4 No employee shall be entitled to any bonus on 
wages unless such employee is still in the employ 
of the firm at the end of the financial year of the 
firm, and has been continuously in the employ of 
the firm for at least six months immediately 
preceding the end of such financial year. 

Any bonus due on wages paid to employees who 
have not been in the employ of the firm during the 
period necessary for them to become entitled to 
participate in the bonus will be credited to a special 
Employees’ Benefit Fund This fund will be 
administered to provide help in needy cases, and 
for the general benefit of employees, and will be 
confined entirely to the welfare of emplo3!'ees of the 
firm only 

5 Before arriving at the amount of divisible 
profits, the Proprietors may make such reserves as 
may be recommended by the firm’s accountants 

6 The amount of divisible profits as certified by 
the firm’s accountants to be conclusive without 
further evidence 

Employees’ Loan Capital 

7 To consist of — 

{a) Accumulating bonus on wages. 

ip) Cash which may be brought in by any 
employee from time to time at the discretion of 
the Proprietors 

Withdrawal oj Capital 

8 Any employee, either whilst an employee or 
when leaving the employ, may ivithdraw any part 
or the whole of any Loan Capital contributed in 
cash (as distinguished from bonus on wages), on 
giving three months’ notice in writing, such notice 
to be given on the first day of January, the first 
day of April, the first day of July, and the first day 
of October in any year. 

9 An employee, whilst an employee of the firm, 
cannot withdraw any part of his or her Loan Capital 
accumulated by bonus on wages as distmgmshed 
from actual cash contributed Provided that an 
employee whose total Loan Capital (as accumulated 
by bonus on wages) exceeds the sum of the full 
wages of one year may be allowed to withdraw 
such excess. 

10 When an employee leaves the employ of the 
firm before the end of the financial year of the firm, 
the Proprietors may at their discretion either — 

(fl) Repay the whole or any part of the Loan 
Capital (as accumulated by bonus on wages) 
standing to the credit of the employee immedi- 
ately, without notice. 

(6) Withhold repayment of the whole or any 
part of the Loan Capital (as accumulated by 
bonus on wages) standing to the credit of the 
employee for a period of six months 

1 1 Where an employee (whilst employed by the 
firm or on leaving the employ of the firm), before 
the end of the financial year, withdraws the whole 
or any part of the Loan Capital standmg to the 
credit of such employee, interest will |)e paid at 
4 per cent per annum for the period during which 
the Loan Capital has been invested in the firm, 
since the commencement of the current financial 
year ; or such employee shall have the option of 
receiving at the end of the current financial year 


interest at the same rate as is paid on the remainder 
of the capital 

General 

12 None of the regulations of this scheme shall 
be construed in such a manner as to make any 
employee of the firm a partner of the firm within 
the meaning of the terms of the Partnership Act, 
1890, or the Limited Partnerships Act, 1907, or to 
be entitled to any of the rights of any such partner 

13 The Proprietors shall have the right to cancel 
this scheme in its entirety, at the end of any 
financial year of the firm, on the payment by the 
Proprietors of all Loan Capital due to the employees, 
together with accumulated interest and bonuses 

14 The Proprietors shall have the right to sell 
or otherwise dispose of the business to a Company 
formed and registered under the Companies Acts, 
1908 to 1917, or any other similar Acts and to issue 
shares in such Company in payment of the Em- 
ployees’ Loan Capital. Such shares to be subject 
to such rights and restrictions as are laid down in 
these regulations, so far as they are consistent with 
the terms of the Acts under which the Company 
is registered Provided that any employee who has 
contributed Loan Capital in cash shall have the 
option of receiving repayment of such Loan Capital 
either in cash or in Shares 

15 If any doubt or dispute should arise as to the 
meaning of any of the regulations of this scheme, 
the Proprietors shall have the sole right of deciding 
the matter in doubt or dispute. 

16 A Committee representative of every depart- 
ment of the firm will be formed to take into con- 
sideration and advise upon any question that may 
arise from time to time affecting this scheme and 
the general welfare of the employees. 

17 All books and papers issued to employees in 
regard to the scheme aie the property of the Pro- 
prietors, to be given up by employees on leaving 
the employ of the firm, and must also be submitted 
for examination at any time 

[It IS necessary for the beneficial working of the 
scheme, and especially during its inauguration, that 
there should be a spirit of co-operation and willing- 
ness on the part of employees, and that they and 
their committee should give all the assistance in 
their power to the Proprietors in regard to any 
difficulties and questions which may arise ] 

Other aspects of the question are discussed in the 
article on Profit-sharing Schemes {q v ) 

COPPER. — ^Probably the earliest metal used in 
manufacture It is found native m the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Superior Its principal ores are copper 
pjuntes, copper glance, and malachite, which are 
widely distributed, the chief supplies for British 
consumption coming from North and South 
America, Spain, Portugal, and Australia The 
copper ores of Cornwall and Devon once supphed 
the greater part of the metal used in this country, 
but the industry has dechned owing to competition 
with the United States, where the worlcing of this 
metal is now an important industry. The smelting 
and refining industry has its chief centre at Swansea. 
Copper IS reddish in colour, but becomes green on 
exposure to damp air It is malleable, ductile, and 
tenacious, and is one of the best known conductors 
of heat and electricity Its specific gravity is 8 9 
The chief commercial grades are * Best Selected, a 
very pure metal for making wire and sheet brass. 
Tough Pitch for casting, rolling, etc , Electrolytic, 
Standard, and Chile bars. The uses of copper are 
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numerous. It is employed for engravmgs and 
etchings, for copying by electrotype, for electric 
conductors (as already mentioned), and for kitchen 
utensils, etc Its alloys are also of enormous 
importance to manufactuiers, the best known being 
bell-metal, brass, bronze, gun metal, and speculum 
metal. Sulphate of copper is a blue crystalhne sohd, 
known as blue-stone or blue vitriol. It is used in 
calico-printing, in electrotypmg, in the manufacture 
of various pigments, and in agriculture as a weed 
destroyer. Powdered acetate of copper is known 
as verdigris, and is much used as a pigment. 

COPPERAS. — A name formerly given to sulphate 
of iron or green vitriol. Copperas is used in dyeing 
black and m the preparation of ink. 

COPPER COINS. — Coins made of real copper were 
first issued m 1672, and they continued to be the 
kind of issue until they were replaced by bronze in 
1860 In spite of the change in the metal, bronze 
coins are still commonly spoken of as “ coppers ” 
Bronze is a mixed metal, composed of 95 parts of 
copper, 4 of tin, and 1 of zinc. Copper coins are 
legal tender to the amount of twelve pence only 
The figure of Britannia upon the coins is said to 
have been modelled from Frances Stuait, the beauty, 
who afterwards became Duchess of Richmond 

COPRA. — The dried kernels of the cocoanut [q v ) 
from which cocoanut oil is obtained. The chief 
supplies come from the South Pacific Islands, and 
are exported from Ceylon Vast quantities of this 
material are imported into this country and into 
other European States for the manufacture of 
margarine, of which it forms an important com- 
ponent. Copra plantations are numerous and 
rapidly extending, principally in the Dutch East 
Indies, the Straits Settlements, Borneo, and in 
many parts of equatorial Africa and South America 
The crushing of copra for extraction of the oil is 
done chiefly in Germany, although the industry is 
earned on also in the United States, Japan, and the 
West Indies 

COPROLIl'ES. — The fossihsed excrement of 
certain extinct animals, chiefly marine reptiles 
They are found in various strata, and, owing to the 
presence of phosphate of lime, are valuable m the 
preparation 'of artificial manures They have been 
obtained from Hanover and from Pennsylvama 

COPYHOLD. — This was the name of an estate or a 
right of holding land for which the holder, who was 
called the copyholder, can show no other title than 
the entry in the rolls of the manorial court made by 
the steward of the manor 

The copyholders were originally nothing more 
than villeins who were permitted by their lords to 
hold plots of land, m return for which they were 
compelled to perform certain services for the lords 
The land belonged absolutely to the lords, who 
could remove the villeins from their holdings at will, 
but so long as the services were duly rendered, the 
tenants were no doubt permitted to remain upon the 
land in peace When one died, his holdmg would be 
taken by his successors, and so from generation to 
generation the land would pass from one to another 

The Law of Property Act, 1925, has, amongst 
other drastic changes, abolished copyhold tenure, 
so that by virtue of the Act copyhold land becomes 
enfranchised, and is treated for the future as 
freehold Certain manorial incidents still remain, 
but these will from time to time be extinguished 
The manorial incidents which will remam are , 
quit rents and chief rents, fines, reliefs, heriots, fees 
payable to stewards and rights as to timber 


Formerly, any attempt to convey copyhold land 
as freehold would result in a forfeiture as would any 
alienation without lipence Such forfeiture has 
been abohshed, but other forfeiture still ieman?s as 
an incident to enfranchised land In the case of 
heriots, beasts and chattels are not seizable, but 
are compensated for by the payment of money 
COPYING. — A well-known, although by no means 
the best, method of copying letters, invoices, etc , 
is that of the press copy book If the letters, 
etc , are carefully copied, the lesults by this method 
are generally legible enough, but it is being rapidly 
superseded by the rotary copier, which copies with- 
out smearing or disfiguring the correspondence To 
copy a letter written m copying ink into the press 
copy book, the sheet is damped by a brush kept 
for the purpose, and the superfluous moisture is 
absorbed by a drying sheet Over the drying sheet 
IS placed an oil sheet to prevent the moisture pene- 
trating to and spoihng the pages of the letter book 
on which letters have already been copied The 
book IS gently squeezed in the copying press, and 
then the dryer is removed and the letter placed 
face downwards on the damp page (facing the front 
of the book), and another oil sheet placed behind it. 
It IS then squeezed tightly in the press for a moment 
or two Typewritten letters are copied in much 
the same manner, except that damp sheets made 
of rubber or hnen (velveteen is an excellent sub- 
stitute) are used instead of a brush The method 
is as follows : Lay an oil sheet under the page to 
be copied upon, and on the oil sheet the letter or 
other document to be copied , then place over the 
tissue page a damp sheet and an oil sheet over all. 
A dozen letters may be copied at the same time, 
each page, of course, being separated by an oil 
sheet, and each tissue having over it a damp 
sheet By the rotary copier the letters are copied on 
a continuous sheet of paper which runs through 
the machine The letters to be copied are fed 
between the rollers, and may be copied rapidly and 
with ease , each copy is afterwards cut off the roll 
with a pair of scissors, unless the machine has a 
kmfe which cuts the roll as each letter is copied 
(See Duplicating ) 

COPY OR EXTRACT, STAMPS ON.- The follow- 
ing are the stamp duties imposed by the Stamp Act, 
1891, as to copies — 

Copy or Extract {attested or tn any manner 
authenticated) of or from — 

i s d. 

(1) An instrument chargeable with 
any duty 

(2) An original will, testament, or 
codicil. 

(3) The probate or probate copy of 
a will or codicil 

(4) Any letters of administration or 
any confirmation of a testament 

(5) Any pubhc register {except any 
register of births, baptisms, marriages, 
deaths, or burials) 

(6) The books, rolls, or records of 
any court 

In the case of an instrument charge- ( duty ° 
able wifj^ duty not amounting to Is jsuch m- 
strument 

In any other case . 0 1 0 

Exemptions. (1) Copy or extract of 
or from any law proceeding 

(2) Copy or extract in Scotland of or 
from the commission of any person as 
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a delegate or representative to the con- 
vention of royal burghs, or the general 
assembly or any presbytery or church 
CQurt * 

And see Section 63, as follows— 

" An attested or otherwise authenticated copy 
or extract of or from — 

“ (1) An instrument chargeable with any 
duty , 

“ (2) An original will, testament, or codicil , 
“ (3) The probate or probate copy of a will 
or codicil , 

" (4) Letters of administration or a con- 
firmation of a testament , 
may be stamped at any time within fourteen 
days after the date of the attestation or 
authentication on payment of the duty only ” 

£ s d 

Copy or Extract (certtfied) of or from 
any register of births, baptisms, mar- 
riages, deaths, or burials . . 0 0 1 

Exemptions (1) Copy or extract 
furnished by any clergyman, registrar, 
or other official person pursuant to and 
for the purposes of any Act, or fur- 
nished to any general or superintend- 
ing registrar under any general regula- 
tion 

(2) Copy 01 extract for which the 
pel son giving the same is not entitled 
to any fee or reward 
And see Section 64, as follows — 

" The duty upon a certified copy oi extract of 
or from any register of births, baptisms, marri- 
ages, deaths, or burials is to be paid by the person 
requiring the copy or extract, and may be 
denoted by an adhesive stamp, which is to be 
cancelled by the person by whom the copy or 
extract is signed before he dehvers the same out 
of his hands, custody, or power ” 

(See Attested Copy, Certified Copy ) 

COPYRIGHT. — By copyright is meant the sole 
right to produce or reproduce any original literary, 
dramatic, musical, or artistic work, or any sub- 
stantial part (thereof, in any material form what- 
soever, and in any language, which is conferred by 
statute upon the author of the work and his assigns 
The substantive law on the subject is now contained 
in the Cop 5 ^nght Act, 1911 

Copyright is not necessaiily dependent upon 
pubhcation, and includes the right to perform, or 
m case of a lecture, speech, or sermon, to deliver 
the work, or any substantial part thereof, in public , 
if the work is unpubhshed, to pubhsh the work , 
and also includes the sole right, in the case of a 
dramatic work, to convert it into a novel or other 
non-dramatic work , in the case of a novel or other 
non-dramatic work, or of an artistic work, to con- 
vert it into a dramatic work, by way of performance 
m public or otherwise , and in the case of a hterary, 
dramatic, or musical work, to make any record, 
perforated roll, cinematograph film, or other con- 
trivance by means of which the work may be 
mechanically performed or delivered ; and to 
authorise any such acts as aforesaid 

Pubhc#,tion, in relation to any work« means the 
issue of copies of the work to the pubhc, and does 
not include the performance in pubhc of a dramatic 
or musical work, the dehvery in public of a lecture, 
speech, or sermon, the exhibition in public of an 
artistic work, or the construction of an architec- 


tural work of art The issue, however, of photo- 
graphs and engravings of works of sculpture and 
architectural works of art is not deemed to be 
pubhcation of such works 

Copyright extends throughout the United King- 
dom, and, subject to some qualifications, to all 
British possessions wherein the Copyright Act, 
1911, has been adopted by the local legislature or 
has been declared to be operative by Order in 
Council. It IS essential, in order that copyright 
should attach, that the subject-matter, if a pub- 
lished work, was first published within such part of 
His Majesty's dominions as is subject to the law 
of copyright , or, in the case of an unpublished 
work, that the author was at the date of the making 
of the work a British subj'ect, or resident within 
such part of the Ihng’s dominions 

Ownership of Copyright. In most cases the author 
of a work, and as legards a photograph, the owner 
of the oiiginal negative, is regarded as the first 
owner of the cop 5 nright therein , but where the 
plate or original of an engraving, photograph, or 
portrait, was ordered by some other person, and 
was made for valuable consideration (see Con- 
sideration) in pursuance of that Older, the person 
who gave such order will be the first owner of the 
copyright, in the absence of any agreement to the 
contrary , and where the author of a work was in 
the employment of some other person under a 
contract of service or apprenticeship, and the work 
was made in the course of his employment by that 
person, the person by whom the author was 
employed will, in the absence of any agreement to 
the contrary, be the first owner of the copyright 
The owner of the copyright in any work may 
assign the right, either wholly or partially, and 
either generally or subject to limitations to any 
particular country, and either for the whole teim 
of the copjrright or for any part thereof, and may 
grant any interest in the right by hcence, but no 
such assignment or grant will be valid unless it is 
in writing and signed by the owner of the right in 
respect of which the assignment or grant is made, 
or by his duly authorised agent 
Term of Copyright. Generally speaking, copyright 
subsists for the hfe of the author and a peiiod of 
fifty years after his death ; in photographs for 
fifty years from the malang of the negative , but 
at any time after the expiration of twenty-five 
years, or, in the case of a work in which copyright 
subsisted before the passing of the Copyright Act, 
thirty years from the death of the author of a 
pubhshed work, copyright in the work is not 
deemed to be infringed by the reproduction of the 
work for sale, if the person so reproducing proves 
that he has given notice m writing of his intention 
to reproduce the work, and that he has paid to, 
or for the benefit of, the owner of the copyright 
royalties m respect of all copies of the work sold 
by him, calculated at the rate of 10 per cent on 
the price at which he publishes the work 

If at any time after the death of the author of a 
hterary, dramatic, or musical work which has been 
published or performed in pubhc, a complaint is 
made to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council that the owner of the copyright in the 
work has refused to repubhsh, or to allow the 
repubhcation of the work, or the performance in 
pubhc of the work, and that by reason of such 
refusal the work is withheld from the pubhc, the 
owner of the copyright may be ordered to grant a 
hcence to reproduce the work, or perform the work 
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in public, on suck terms and subject to such 
conditions as the Judicial Committee think fit 

Infringement of Copyright. Copyught is mfnnged 
by any person who, without the consent of the 
owner of the copyright, does anything the sole 
right to do which is vested in such owner The 
importation from abroad of copies, which, if made 
in this country, would infringe copyright, may be 
prohibited Copyright is also deemed to be infringed 
by any person who knowingly deals in, or dis- 
tributes, or by way of trade exhibits in pubhc, a 
work which infnnges copyright, or who for his 
private profit permits a theatre or other place of 
entertainment to be used for the performance in 
pubhc of the work without the consent of the owner 
of the copyright, unless he was not aware, and had 
no reasonable ground for suspecting, that the 
performance would be an infringement of copyright. 

The above short statement as to what is infringe- 
ment must be read with some qualification, for it is 
expressly declared that the following acts gball not 
constitute an infringement of copyright — 

(1) Any fair dealing with any work for the pur- 
poses of private study, research, criticism, review, 
or newspaper summary. 

(2) Wheie the author of an artistic work is not 
the owner of the copyright therein, the use by the 
author of any mould, cast, sketch, plan, model, or 
study made by him for the purpose of the work, 
provided that he does not thereby repeat or imitate 
the mam design of that work. 

(3) The making or publishing of paintings, draw- 
ings, engravings, or photographs of a work of 
sculpture or artistic craftsmanship, if permanently 
situate in a public place or building, or the making 
or pubhshing of paintings, drawings, engravings, or 
photographs (which are not in the nature of archi- 
tectural drawings or plans) of any architectural 
■work of art, or the making or pubhshing of photo- 
graphs of paintings, drawings, or engravings, the 
copyright in which is not private property and 
which are situate in a public place or building, 
maintained wholly or in part by public funds 

(4) The publication in a collection, mainly com- 
posed of non-copyright matter, bond, fide intended 
for the use of schools, and so described in the title 
and in any advertisements issued by the publisher, 
of short passages from published literary works in 
which copyright subsists, other than school books ; 
Provided that not more than two of such passages 
from works by the same author are pubhshed by 
the same publisher within five years, and that the 
source of such passages is acknowledged 

(5) The publication m a newspaper of a report, 
other than a fair summary, of a lecture delivered 
in public, unless the report is prohibited by con- 
spicuous written or printed notice affixed before and 
maintained during the lecture at or about the mam 
entrance of the building in which the lecture is given, 
and (except whilst the building is being used for 
pubhc worship) , m a position near the lecturer. 

(6) The reading or recitation in public by one 
person of any reasonable extract from any pubhshed 
work. 

(7) The publication in a newspaper of a report 
of a political address delivered at a pubhc meeting 

A person whobe copyright is infringed has a choice 
of remedies : He may bring an action claiming an 
injunction [qv), damages {qv'\, and dehvery to him 
of all the offending copies and plates An action in 
respect of infringement of copyright must be begun 
within three years after the infnugement. Further 
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an offender may be prosecuted summarily, and is 
hable on conviction to varying penalties. 

The Musical (Summary Proceedings) Copyright 
Act, 1902, and the Musical Copyright Act,»1906, 
which dealt with the open sale of copyright mnsic, 
have been incorporated in the Act of 1911 

As to artistic copyright, penalties may be re- 
covered from any person who is guilty of fraudu- 
lently signing or affixing any name, initials, or 
monogram on any painting, draiving, or photograph, 
or knowungly selhng, publishing, or exhibiting any 
such work bearing a false name, initials, or mono- 
gram, or of uttering a copy or colourable imitation 
of any such work, as having been made by the 
author of the work from which it was copied, 
or who makes or sells, during the lifetime of the 
author and without his consent, copies of any such 
work, with any alteration made therein by some 
person other than the author, after the latter has 
sold, or parted with the possession of such work 
Proceedings in respect of the first three offences do 
not he after the artist has been dead for twenty 
years 

Subject-matter of Copyright. It may be desirable, 
in order to show more clearly what original pro- 
ductions are the subject-matter of copyright, to give 
a more detailed explanation of the expression 
“ Literary, dramatic, musical, and artistic work.” 
A hterary work includes any book, newspaper, 
magazine, periodical work, map, chart, plan and 
table, lecture, address, speech, and sermon. A 
dramatic work includes any tragedy, comedy, play, 
opera, or farce? piece for recitation, choreographic 
work or entertamment in dumb show, the scenic 
arrangement or acting form of which is fixed in 
wntmg or otherwise, and any cinematograph pro- 
duction, or production by any process analogous 
to cinematography, where the arrangement or 
acting form, or the combination of incidents 
represented give the work an original character 

An artistic work includes works of painting, 
drawing, sculpture (including casts and models), 
and artistic craftsmanship ; any building or struc- 
ture having an artistic character or design, or any 
model therefor, so far as such character or design is 
concerned, but not including any process or method 
of construction , engraving, etching, lithograph, 
woodcut, and print , and photographs and any 
work produced by any process analogous to photo- 
graphy By virtue of the Copyright Act, 1911, the 
protection of copyright is conferred, subject to 
special conditions, for which the Act should be con- 
sulted, upon records, perforated rolls, and other 
contrivances by means of which sounds may be 
mechanically reproduced , and it is provided that 
it will not be an infringement of copyright in any 
musical work to make such records, etc , on com- 
plying with the stipulations laid down as to paying 
royalties to the owner of the copyright. 

Under section 15 of the Act of 1911, the publisher 
of every book published m the United Kingdom 
must within one month after the publication 
send a copy to the British Museum, and, if 
required to do so within a year after publication, 
must also send copies to the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford ; the Umversity Library, Cambridge ; the 
Library of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh ; 
the Library of Trinity College, Dubhn , find, with 
some possible exceptions, the Nationalr Library of 
Wales The penalty for non-observance of this 
reqmrement is a fine not exceeding and the value 
of the book. In this connection the expression 
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book ” includes every part or division of a book, 
pamphlet, sheet of letterpress, sheet of music, map, 
chart, and table separately pubhshed, hut does not 
incluie any second or subse^juent edition of a book, 
unless such edition contains additions or alterations 
either in the letterpress or in the maps, prmts, or 
other engravings belonging thereto. In the caise of 
an encyclopaedia, newspaper, review, magazine, or 
work pubhshed in a senes of books or parts, it is 
not necessary to make a separate claim for each 
number or part, but a single claim for the whole 
work will suffice. Owing to the increasing number 
of documents which technically fall m the category 
of " books,” an Act was passed in 1915 — ^the Copy- 
right (British Museum) Act — by which the necessity 
of delivering copies of all books to the Bntish 
Museum, under any regulations of the Board of 
Trade to that effect, was curtailed. Such a regula- 
tion was issued in August, 1915, and the following 
trade documents are no longer deliverable to the 
British Museum, namely, advertisements, cards, 
catalogues, circulars, coupons, designs, forms, labels, 
leaflets, plans, posters, price lists, prospectuses, 
show-cards and wrappers (See Designs and 
International Copyright ) 

The cases on the law of copyright since the Act 
of 1911 came into force have not been very numer- 
ous, nor have they established any particu'ar pnn- 
ciples In a' most every instance it would appear 
that an effort had been made by the defendants to 
stretch the law to the utmost limit 

COQUILLA NUT.— The fruit of a Brazil palm 
The nuts are cut and polished, and being of a beau- 
tiful mottled colour, are imported from Bahia into 
this country for use m turnery and in the manu- 
facture of buttons 

CORAL. — The hard, rocky substance composed 
of the limy skeletons of certain sea-anemones of 
various colours Coral reefs and islands are found 
in the East and West Indies, and in other parts 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. For commercial 
purposes, the red coral of the Mediterranean is used. 
It IS found at a considerable depth, and is obtained 
by dredging. It takes a high pohsh, and the finer 
qualities command big prices, particularly as the 
supply IS gradually decreasing Coral is exported 
from Messina, Leghorn and Genoa to other parts 
of Europe 

COR ALLIN. — A name apphed generally to a 
species of limy, pink seaweed, but used commercially 
for a red colouring substance obtained from the 
action of oxalic and sulphuric acids upon phenol. 
Yellow coralhn or aurin is first produced, and this, 
when heated with alcoholic ammonia, results in red 
coralhn or peonin A solution of peonm mixed with 
calcined magnesia produces a durable Turkey red. 
Peonin is used in dyeing wool and cotton fabrics, 
and aurin is employed by paper-stainers 

CORDITE. — A smokeless explosive, which owes 
its name to its cord-like form It consists of 
37 per cent of gun-cotton and 58 per cent of nitro- 
glycerine, the balance being made up of vasehne. 
The mtro-glycerine mixed with acetic ether is 
poured over the gun-cotton, which has been dried 
and reduced to a pulp The vaseline is then added, 
and the compound is mixed until it has the con- 
sistency of jelly It is then pressed by;, machinery 
into theTord-like form just mentioned of different 
thicknessei3*for use in cartridges for propellant pur- 
poses, the variety in the thickness of the cord being 
necessary for the different purposes of the cartridges 
charged with the cordite. The manufacture of 


cordite was one of the most important industries 
developed by the Great War. Cordite is unin- 
fluenced by moisture or by temperature up to 93° C 
It IS chiefly manufactured in England at the Royal 
Gunpowder Factory at Waltham Abbey. 

CO-RESPONDENT. — A joint respondent in an 
action at law, or one who is concerned with another 
as defendant in a law suit. 

CORIANDER . — An umbelhferous annual plant 
mdigenous to South-East Europe and the Levant, 
but now cultivated in various countries, including 
Great Britain. Its red, aromatic seeds are used in 
medicine and for cuhnary purposes as a flavouring. 

CORK. — The outer bark of the Quercus ilex, or 
cork tree, a species of oak grown in Algeria and 
Turns, but chiefly in Spain and Portugal. The 
usual life of the tree is 150 years, and, if care is 
taken not to injure the inner bark, the cuttings, 
which take place about every ten years, are actually 
beneficial Longitudinal and transverse incisions 
are made, and the cork is removed by means of a 
curved knife, or by machines made for the purpose 
It IS then soaked in boiling water, scraped, treated 
with oxahc acid, dried, and superficially charred to 
remove any decayed parts and to conceal blemishes 
Cork has a variety of uses. As it is impermeable, 
it is extensively employed to stopper bottles and 
casks, and for the same reason the inner soles of 
shoes are frequently manufactured from it Net 
floats and hfebelts are made of it, and it is used in 
the construction of hfeboats On account of its 
lightness, it has in recent tunes become a favourite 
material for hning men’s hats. The waste, left after 
cutting, is ground and used for hnoleum. Burnt 
cork IS the source of Spanish black The United 
Kingdom imports very large quantities of cork 
annually, in the form of bales weighing about 
160 lbs 

CORN. — The term used to include cereals of all 
kinds, e g,, wheat, maize, rye, barley, and oats, all 
of which are dealt with under separate headings. 
In England the name is frequently employed to 
sigmfy wheat in particular, and m North America 
it IS used m the same way for maize 

CORNEL. — The name of the dogwood, a woody 
shrub growing in England The hard tough wood 
IS used by turners and joiners, and also for making 
charcoal Another species, the Cornelian cherry, 
IS a shrub native to South Europe, and cultivated 
for its fruit, which is red in colour and generally 
about the size of a small plum It is used in various 
kinds of confectionery, and m Turkey is employed 
to flavour sherbet The unripe fruit is sometimes 
pickled 

CORNERS. — “ To make a corner in ” or " to 
corner " a commodity or shares means that a set of 
individuals have acquired all the available stock, 
with the result that other individuals who have 
entered into contracts selling stock which they do 
not possess, find themselves unable to fulfil their 
engagements, so that, in their efforts to meet their 
engagements, these hapless individuals have _ to 
offer fancy prices for stock In commodities, 
“ corners " have been attempted from time to time 
in copper and wheat, to mention the most con- 
spicuous instances , and in connection with stock? 
and shares it has happened from time to time that 
when there has been a large ” bear ” account in a 
certain stock, the hulls, or another group of specu- 
lators, have formed a pool to purchase all the avail- 
able stock, have paid for it, and thereby taken it 
off the market, with the result that they can 
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piactically dictate terms to the unfortunate " bears.” 
(See also Rigging the Market ) 

COEN EXCHANGE. — (See Produce Exchanges ) 
COEN LAWS. — Under this style are known the 
various regulations relating to the importation of 
corn into England from 1360 until 1846, when the 
whole were repealed In the last-named year a Bill 
was introduced by Sir Robert Peel, by which they 
were to be totally repealed in 1849. From that 
time there have been no protective duties on grain, 
though in 1902 and 1903 a small revenue tax was 
imposed In 1917 and 1918 there were two statutes 
passed — Corn Production Acts — ^for the purpose of 
stimulating the growth of corn in the United King- 
dom This legislation became necessary owing to 
the conditions of naval warfare waged by Germany 
These were war measures, but they are permanent 
in character 

COEOMANDEL WOOD. — ^Named from the Coro- 
mandel coast in the province of Madras It is the 
w'ood of the Dtospyrus htrsuia, and is used by 
cabinet makers 

COEONEES. — The coroner of our Lord the King 
is the holder of an ancient office A statute of the 
fourth year of Edward I (1275-6) states what his 
duties used to be — 

“ He must command four, five, or six men 
from the next town to appear before him, to 
take oath, and to inquire in what manner a per- 
son was slam, or drowned, or found suddenly 
dead The finding of treasure m a field, rape, 
wounding, wreck of the sea, hue and cry after a 
suspected person, must also be inquired into in 
the same way.” 

A few lines of this ancient statute are here 
copied, together with a free translation — 

" De thesauio invento, debet Coronator 
inquirere qui sunt invent ores, et similit qui inde 
rettati sunt , et hoc sic sciri potest, (si quis 
solito ad tabernam accesserit) et diutius sic se 
huerit , pro tali suspectione attachiar : debentur 
per quatuor vel per sex plegg • vel per pluies, si 
invemre possmt.” 

The Latin would make the great Cicero jump if he 
could see it , the Enghsh of it is — 

” With regard to any treasure found, the 
Coronator must inquire who are the finders, 
and also, who are suspected , this can be known 
thus — ^if any one has been accustomed to fre- 
quent the tavern, and hath done so for long time, 
upon such a suspicion he may be attached by 
four, six, or more pledges (bailors), if they can 
catch him ” 

The importance of the coroner and of his office 
has been much lessened in modern times. The 
word ” coroner ” is derived from corona (Latin, a 
crown). In ancient times coroneis were described as 
” custodes placitorum coronae ” — keepers of the 
pleas of the Ciown Some ancient boroughs were 
allowed to have coroners by special grant from the 
king, and sometimes a grant was made to a lord 
of a manor, giving him the right to appoint a 
coroner A coroner so appointed is called a franchise 
coroner 

An Act to amend the law respecting the office of 
county coroner was passed in 1844, by which power 
was given to the justices in quarter sessions to 
assign certain country districts to coroners Sheriffs 
were to hold a special county court for the election 
of new coroners, who were elected by the votes of 
the freeholders. 


The duties of a modem coroner are, generall}' 
spealung, as follows — 

The Inquest. The giohce and others inform the 
coroner that a person is lying dead within,, his 
jurisdiction, if it is suspected that the death is by 
violence, or not natural, or sudden, and cause 
unknown, or the peison has died in prison The 
coroner must then summon, by warrant, not less 
than twelve, or more than twenty-three, good 
and lawful men to form a coronei’s jury Where 
there is no suspicion of violence the coroner may 
act without jury (Juries Act, 1918.) Where 
there is a jury it is their duty to say how the person 
died, and to give a true verdict according to the 
evidence. The body must be viewed ; the coroner 
examines all witnesses on oath. In the case of 
murder or manslaughter, the coroner must put into 
writing the statements on oath of those who know 
the facts 

When the jury give their verdict, they do so 
by an inquisition m writing ; they say who the 
deceased was, how, when, and wheie he came by 
his death , if it was a case of murder or man- 
slaughtei, the jury must say, if they can, who was 
guilty, or who were accessories In the case of a 
person charged with murder by the finding (inquisi- 
tion) of the jury, the coroner must issue his wan ant 
for the arrest of the accused peison, and all the 
witnesses must be bound to appear and give 
evidence at the trial Every coroner for a county 
must be a fit person, having sufficient freehold land 
to support his dignity He may appoint a deputy 
After an inquest upon a death, the coroner must 
send the necessary information to the registrar of 
deaths A coroner may, after viewing a body, older 
it to be buried before the verdict is given and before 
the death is registered. 

If a person summoned as a juror fails to attend, 
the coroner may fine him in a sum not exceeding 15. 
A witness must answer lawful questions put to him , 
the fine for disobedience must not exceed 40s The 
coroner may summon as a witness the medical man 
who attended the deceased in his last illness, or one 
living near the place where the death happened 
Such medical witness may be requested to make a 
post-mortem examination of the body, and, if 
necessary, an analysis of the contents of the 
stomach. The fee paid to a medical witness is a 
guinea, and if he performs a post-mortem examina- 
tion, two guineas The local authority may make a 
schedule of fees to be paid on the holding of an 
inquest within their district The coroner must pay 
all the legal fees due immediately after the inquest , 
such fees will be repaid to the coroner by the local 
authority Every borough coioner must make a 
yearly return of inquests to the Secretary of State 

A coroner shall continue, as of old time, to have an 
inquest on treasure that is found (treasure trove) 

A franchise coroner is any of the following : 
The coroner of the King’s household , a coroner 
or deputy-coroner Ao the Admiralty , the coroner 
of the Duchy of Lancaster , a coroner appointed 
for a town, lordship, manor, or university, other- 
wise than by election of the freeholders A coroner 
no longer takes pleas of the Crown, or holds inquest 
on royal fish, or on wreck, or on any felony, except 
murder or*taanslaughter. ^ 

The Municipal Corporations Act, 1^2, enacted 
that the council of a borough, having a separate 
court of quarter sessions, should appoint a fit per- 
son to be the coroner for the borough. The coroner 
may appoint a deputy in writing. Every year, 
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before February 1st, the borough coroner must 
report his inquests to the Secretary of State, In 
1888 the law of coroners w^s further amended by 
the^Act to amend the laws relating to local govern- 
ment m England and Wales A coroner for the 
county IS no longer elected by the freeholders of 
the county, but by the county council, who shall 
elect a fit person to fill the office A county coroner 
must not be a county alderman or county 
councillor. 

The City of London Fire Inquests Act, 1888, 
gives the coroner for the City of London power 
to hold a coroner's inquest upon any fire occurring 
in the Middlesex portion of the City of London 
The inquest can be held only if the following, or 
any of them, agree to it : The Lord Mayor, the Lord 
Chief Justice, a Secretary of State, or the coroner 
The Commissioner of Police, or the chief officer of 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade must report city 
fires to the coroner An inquest on a city fire takes 
the same form as any other inquest. The coroner 
will inquire what means existed for preventing the 
fire, or whether the fire was wilfully caused After 
the inquest, the coroner must send a written report 
to the Lord Mayor and to the Home Secretary 

In 1892 a further shght alteration was made in 
coroner's law Every coroner, whether of a county 
or a borough, shall appoint a fit person as deputy 
The deputy must be appioved by the chairman of 
the council or by the mayor The deputy may act 
for the coroner during his illness or lawful absence 
In the case of a borough deputy, he can act only 
under the certificate of a justice of the peace For 
the purposes of an inquest, a deputy-coroner has the 
same rights and powers as a coroner 

CORONER’S JURY.— (See Jury) 

COROZO. — A South American palm, cultivated 
for its nuts, often called “ vegetable ivory nuts," 
as they consist of a hard ivory-hke substance due 
to an excessive thickening of the cellulose cell 
walls This substance is much used foi the manu- 
facture of small articles, such as studs, buttons, 

CORPORATION DUTY.— This is a duty of 5 per 
cent per annum, imposed under the Revenue Act, 
1885, upon the annual value of the property of 
corporate bodies or of bodies which, although 
unincorporated, are similar in many respects to 
those which are corporate As a corporation is a 
body which has a perpetual existence, its property 
can never become liable to pay death duties, and 
this corporation duty is taken from it instead 

CORPORATIONS. — A corporation is an artificial 
person created by the law and endowed by it with 
the capacity of perpetual succession It consists of 
collective bodies of men or of single individuals , 
the first are called corporations aggregate, the 
second corporations sole The existence of a corpora- 
tion is constantly maintained by the succession of 
new individuals m the places of those who die or 
are removed, 

A corporation is considered as a distinct indi- 
vidual from the persons composing it It is not the 
members who compose it, but the property of the 
corporation which is liable for its debts The 
members may, however, be compelled to contribute 
to its assets. 

It IS the ^reation of an Act of Parhament, or of a 
charter of incorporation granted by the Crown In 
addition to its peculiarity of perpetual succession, 
it possesses a distinctive name and a common seal 

In every Act of Parhament the term “ person " 


includes any corporation, unless there is a declara- 
tion to the contrary. 

The capacity of a corporation to ^contract is 
subject to certain hmitations (See Contract ) 
CORRESPONDENCE.— (See Commercial Corre- 
spondence and Letters ) 

CORROSIVE SUBIIMATE.—A powerful cor- 
rosive poison, technically known as mercuric 
chloride, or bichloride of mercury. It is much used 
in surgery as an antiseptic, and also in taxidermy.. 
Its chemical symbol is HgClg. 

CORRUPTION. — (See Commission, Secret, Pre- 
vention OF Corruption ) 

CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS.— A 
statute passed in 1729 required every voter at a 
Parliamentary election to take an oath, declaring 
that he had not received, directly or indirectly, any 
sum of money, ofifice, employment, or gift, m order 
to give his vote at " this election," and that he had 
not already polled. The penalty for disobedience 
was ;^o00, coupled with absolute disfranchisement 
An Act to consolidate and amend the laws 
relating to bribery, treating, and undue influence 
at elections of Members of Parhament was passed 
in 1854, In this Act the offence of bribery is thus 
defined — 

" To give, lend, or procure, money to or foi 
a voter, to induce him to vote, or to abstain from 
voting, to agree to give, or procure, or promise 
office, place, or employment to a voter, so as to 
influence his vote Penalty, fine oi imprison- 
ment, or both It would not make any difference 
if the offence of bribery was committed after the- 
election." 

The ofience of treating is thus summarised : Any 
candidate who by himself or through another shall 
corruptly provide any expenses incurred for meat, 
drink, entertainment, or provision for any person, 
m order to be elected, or to give or to refrain from 
giving his vote, shall forfeit £50 and the costs of 
the suit, and the vote, if given, shall be void 
Undue mfluence consists in making use, or 
threatemng to make use, of any force, violence, or 
restraint, or the infliction or threatened infliction of 
any injury, damage, or loss, or practising any 
intiimdation upon or against any jierson, m order 
to compel him to vote or to abstain from voting 
Or by abduction, duress, or any fraudulent device 
or contnvance, impeding or preventing the free 
exercise of the franchise by any voter. Penalty, 
fine or imprisonment, or both 

It IS an illegal act to give, or cause to be given, 
to a voter on the day of nonunation, or day of 
polling, any meat, drink, or entertainment, or 
money or ticket for a like purpose on account of 
the voter having polled his vote or being about to- 
do so. If any candidate for Parliament shall be 
declared guilty by himself or by his agents of 
bribery, treating, or undue influence, he shall be 
incapable of being elected or of sitting m the 
Parhament then m existence The Act of 1854 is 
now repealed, but the substance of it is embodied 
m later statutes 

The Representation of the People Act, 1867, 
makes it a misdemeanour for any of the following 
to vote at an election : Any elector who shall be 
hired or retained for payment as agent, canvasser, 
clerk, messenger, or in like employment on behalf 
of any candidate. The same Act makes it illegal 
to pay any money on account of the conveyance- 
of any voter to the poll, also it is illegal for any 
person corruptly to pay any parochial rate on 
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ibehalf of a voter, to induce him to vote or to the case of his being guilty, through the acts of his 

refrain from voting Either party concerned will agent, he shall be debarred for seven years 

be guilty of bribery Illegal practices are : Payment for conveying 

The Parliamentary Elections Act was passed in electors to the poll, payment to an elector for the 

1868 to provide more effectually for the prevention use of a house or premises for the exhibitiofi of 

of corrupt practices It provides for the trial of an election hterature, payment for committee rooms 

■election petition before a ]udge of the High Court, beyond the number allowed by the Act A pay- 

The judge must report to the Speaker of the House ment made to an advertising agent or billposter 

■of Commons whether any corrupt practice has been in the ordinary course of his business is not an 
proved to have been committed with the knowledge illegal practice It is an illegal practice for a per- 

and consent of any candidate, the names of the son to induce another person to vote when he 

persons proved guilty must be given, and whether knows that that person is prohibited , also to 

there is reason to believe that corrupt practices publish a false statement of the withdiawal of a 

have extensively prevailed at that election The candidate Penalties — a fine not exceeding ;£100, 

following IS the effect of the judge’s report upon the with prohibition from voting for five years If the 

candidate : He is held to be personally guilty of candidate has personally been found guilty of an 

bribery, his election is void if he has been elected, illegal practice, he cannot sit in the House of Com- 

he cannot be elected or sit in the House of Commons mons for seven years, and, if elected, his election 

for seven years from the date when he was found will be void If the candidate has been guilty of 

guilty, he cannot vote anywhere within the United illegal practice through his agents, he cannot sit 

Kingdom, or hold any judicial office, or be a justice in the House of Commons during that Parhament 

of the peace. If the candidate has employed an It is illegal knowingly to provide money for any 

agent whom he knew to be corrupt, having been payment contrary to the Act, or to let, lend, or 

previously found guilty of corruption, this will also employ any public stage carriage, or hackney 

make the candidate’s election void Any person carriage, or horse di awing the same (or taxi-cab) 

not a candidate at an election who has been found for the purpose of conveying voters to the poll 

guilty of bribery cannot be elected to Parhament Nor must any person hire, borrow, or use any of 

within seven years of being found guilty, cannot these public vehicles for this purpose A voter may 

vote at any election m the United Kingdom, or hire a pubhc conveyance at his own cost for Ins own 

hold any of the offices referred to above The use. Private persons may lend their conveyances 

above statute is now repealed, but the law has been to convey voters to the poll It is illegal corruptly 
■embodied in later legislation. to induce a person to withdraw from being a 

The Ballot Act, 1872, makes the following matters candidate by the offer of payment It is illegal to 

offences ; Forging, or fraudulently defacing or pay for bands of music, torches, flags, banners, 

■destroying a nomination paper, or a ballot paper, cockades, or ribbons to promote the election of a 

supplying a ballot paper without due authority, candidate Certain employments are illegal, but the 

fraudulently putting into the ballot box anything following are allowed by the Act One election 

but the proper ballot paper, taking a ballot paper agent, one sub-agent for each polling district in the 
■out of the polling station, destroying or interfering counties , one polhng agent in each polhng station , 
with a ballot box, or a packet of ballot papers, one clerk and one messenger for every complete 

The penalty is a term of imprisonment 500 electors in a borough In a county, one clerk 

Tms Act defines personation Any person who and one messenger for each polling district or for 
apphes for a ballot paper m the name of some each complete 500 electors The persons so 
■other person, or who, having voted once, tries to employed, if electors, may not vote 
vote a second time, or who aids, abets, or counsels It is an illegal practice if the name and address 

the commission of the offences, shall be guilty of a of the printer is not printed upon all printed docu- 

felony. The penalty is a term of imprisonment ments issued It is also illegal to use, as a com- 

At the trial of an election petition, one vote must be imttee room, any house in which intoxicating 

struck off the total of votes polled, for every person liquors are sold, or any public elementary school, 

who voted at the election, who is proved to have unless any part of such premises is ordinarily let 

been guilty of any of the corrupt practices of which for public meetings The penalty for an illegal 
this article treats. payment is ,^100 

In 1883 there was further legislation; m that The following persons are disqualified from voting, 
year an Act was passed for the better prevention or, if they have voted, their votes are void : Those 
■of corrupt and illegal practices at Parliamentary who are guilty of a corrupt or illegal practice, illegal 

elections. This Act makes any person liable for employment, payment, or hiring, or who are dis- 

treating, whether before, during, or after an election qualified by conviction for previous corrupt practice, 

he gives, provides, or pays for any meat, drmk, or A justice of the peace may be removed for corrupt 

entertainment to any person for the purpose of practice, and a barrister or sohcitor found guilty 

corruptly influencing him to vote, or to abstain will be dealt with by his Inn or by the High Court, 

from voting The voter who takes the refreshment A hcensed person found guilty will have his licence 

■IS equally guilty of the offence of treating Undue considered at the renewal of licences. All persons 

influence consists in threatening, or using any force, incapacitated for voting by corrupt and illegal 

violence, or restraint, or inflicting or threatemng to practices will have their names published and 

inflict any temporal or spiritual injury, damage, appended to the register of electors, and sent to 

harm, or loss upon any person, to compel him to vote the overseers of the parish 

or refrain from voting Corrupt practice includes * The law^as to corrupt practices at the elections 
1 renting, undue influence, bribery, personation, of city councillors, or borough or town councillors, 

and aiding, abetting, or counselling personation is practically the same as that whiclf’ apphes to 

Penalties — ^if a candidate is found personally Parhamentary elections. The election court to try 
guilty of corrupt practices, he shall not be capable a municipal petition is presided over by a duly 

«of ever sitting in the House of Commons, or in qualified barrister. The law is fully set out in 
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Part IV of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 
and in the Municipal Elections Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Act, 1884 A person guilty of an illegal 
practic^^e at a municipal elec|ion is hable to a fine 
not exceeding ;^100 , he cannot he registered as a 
voter for five years after the offence, or vote in an 
election The town clerk in every municipal borough 
must make out an annual list of burgesses incapaci- 
tated for voting because of corrupt or illegal 
practices This list is published to all the overseers 
within the district 

The election of the mayor, aldermen, and common 
councilmen in the City of London is governed by 
the same law as to corrupt or illeg^ practices 
Voting by ballot at municipal elections within the 
City of London was introduced by the City of 
London Ballot Act, 1887, and the penalties con- 
tained in the Ballot Act of 1872 were included in 
the City Act The law concerning corrupt and 
illegal practices was applied to the elections of 
county councillors by the Local Government Act, 
1888, and to district councillors, guardians, and 
parish councillors by the Local Government Act, 
1894 

The election of mayor, aldermen, and councillors 
of the metropohtan boroughs is governed by the 
London Government Act, 1899. The law as to 
corrupt and illegal practices apphes to the 
metropohtan boroughs 

The whole matter of general bribery as regards 
municipalities is covered by an Act for the more 
effectual prevention and punishment of bribery 
and corruption of and by members, officers, or 
servants of corporations, councils, boards, commis- 
sions, or other public bodies, 1889 This Act does 
not deal with elections, but with wrongful acts 
done by persons when they are elected Corrup- 
tion in of&ce IS a misdemeanour, punished by fine, 
or imprisonment, or both. 

The law was finally extended to corrupt trans- 
actions with agents The Prevention of Corrup- 
tion Act, 1906, enacts that the following are mis- 
demeanours . If an agent corruptly accepts a gift 
for doing or not doing something in his principal's 
business, showing favour or disfavour to a person 
against the interest of the principal. The person 
who gives, or offers, the bribe has committed the 
offence Agents are not only persons engaged in 
commerce, but also those serving the Crown or 
public authorities 

An extension of the law was effected by the 
passing of the Municipal Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Act, 1911 As this Act is one of 
importance. Section 1 is here given m extenso It 
enacts — 

" (1) Any person who, or the directors of any 
body or association which, before or during any 
municipal election, shall, for the purpose of 
affecting the retirn of any candidate at such 
election, make or pubhsh any false statement of 
fact in relation to the personal character or con- 
duct of such candidate shall be guilty of an illegal 
* practice within the meaning of the provisions of 
the Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Act, 1884, and shall be subject to all 
the penalties for and consequences of committing 
an illegal practice in the Act mentioned, and the 
said A(^ shall be taken to be amend«i as if the 
illegal pi;^ctice defined by this Act had been 
contained therein 

“ (2) No person shall be deemed to be guilty 
of such illegal practice if he can show that he had 


reasonable grounds for believing, and did beheve„ 
the statement made by him to be true 

" (3) Any person who shall make or pubhsh 
any fase statement of fact as aforesaid may be 
restrained by interim or perpetual injunction by 
the High Court of Justice from any repetition of 
such false statement or any false statement of a 
siimlar character in relation to such candidate, 
and, for the purpose of granting an interim injunc- 
tion, pnma facie proof of the falsity of the state- 
ment shall be sufficient 

" (4) A candidate shall not be liable nor shall 
be subject to any incapacity, nor shall his election 
be avoided, for any illegal practice under this Act 
committed by his agent, unless it can be shown 
that the candidate has authorised or consented 
to the committing of such illegal practice, or has 
paid for the circulation of the false statement 
constituting the illegal practice, or unless upon 
the hearing of an election petition the election 
court shall find and report that the election of 
such candidate was procured or materially 
assisted in consequence of the making or publish- 
ing of such false statements ” 

CORUNDUM. — A species of mineral, consisting 
of pure alumma Its intense hardness, which js 
rivalled only by the diamond, is its distinguishing 
characteristic. The precious varieties include the 
ruby, sapphire, and Oriental topaz These are dis- 
tinguished from the common varieties by the 
brilhancy of their colouring and by their 
ti ansparency. Emery is an impure, dark- coloured 
variety of corundum, owing its colour to the pi e- 
sence of oxide of iron Like common corundum, 
emery is much used on account of its hardness for 
grinding, cutting, and polishing plate glass, 
machinery, etc India, China, Canada, and the 
United States supply the largest quantities of 
common corundum 

COST ACCOUNTS. — '' Cost Accounts ” are those 
which contain any systematic record of expenditure 
incurred in production, output, construction oi 
services rendered. 

The costing of the merchant or trader who 
merely sells what he buys, is a comparatively simple 
matter 

Suppose, for example, he sells certain goods on 
truck at a certain place, and that he bought them 
F O B , his cost might be summarised as under — 
Price, FOB . £ 

Freight, Insuiance and other charges 
to destination . 

Expenses of dehvery ex ship to ware- 
house 

Expenses of delivery ex waiehouse to 
truck 
Rent 


Cost on Truck . i 

The installation of an efficient system of costing 
means a previous close study of the conditions and 
routine and organisation of the business to which 
it is to be applied, including its departmental and 
inter-departmental methods and relations 

To be of practical utility there must not only be 
regularity in cntical examination by those respon- 
sible , but the information must be presented in 
suitable form and detail, all of which pre-supposes 
that the system to be installed should possess, as 
far as it is possible to obtain them, clarity and 
simplicity, 
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Costing piimarily concerns itself with the proper are financial expenses, and in reality constitute a 

record of existing facts from which [tnteralia) any component part of cost, as does also interest in the ^ 

defects or improvements may be deduced, and capital employed. 

measures, probably of another science, applied The elements of costing are wages, materials, 
Wasted energy, or idle time, overlapping duplication, and expenses, or oncflst , and ^ expenses n^y be 

unnecessary red-tape, defective management, hand direct or indirect "Prime,” "first,” or "ft^t” 

labour instead of machine labour, are all of them cost is in some cases taken as representing wages 

irresistible factors in the consideration of improved and materials only, and in others as exhibited in 

costs, which should be adequately prepared and the following form — 

presented, and discussed with intelhgence and Wages , . ... 

regularity and not haphazard Materials 

The construction of a sound system of costing Direct expenses of production 
IS within the reach of every organisation of which Indirect expenses of production 

it IS an essential part. Fundamentally one of the [Such as wages of superintendents, 

introductory duties is to define the articles, or rents, taxes, insurance, lighting, de- 
products, or groups of them, of which due cost preciation, and maintenance of 

should be kept, secondly to collate the various plant and liuildings] 

items that are to define the cost of the difierent 

processes of production, and thirdly to give due = Prime cost 

Intel pretation to what is called oncost, t e , the Expenses of admmistration and dis- 

primary overhead or standing charges that often tribution . 

can only be incorporated in the system adopted by Profit -f- interest on capital 

apportionment 

It IS, however, as we have indicated, to manu- = Selling price 

facture oi production, which involves outlay in 

wages, materials and expenses, that costing more But we need not pursue these distinctions which 
immediately applies itself raise various degrees of opinion, beyond stating 

Broadly, we may classify the businesses or that other names in vogue for oncost are " burden ” 
undertakings in which costing plays a prominent or " overhead ” expense (see Oncost) Oncost 
part as follows — consists of expense partly variable, it may be 

(1) Businesses or industiies composed of a according to quantity of saleable production, and 

number of separate departments, each department partly permanent irrespective of production This 
dealing with a distinct description of output of permanent oncost often occupies a place of con- 
goods, the objective being the cost of each depart- sidcrable importance in the complete or total cost, 
ment and each description of goods and as a general observation, the tendency is for 

(2) Undertakings in which the cost of working it to increase 

IS expressed in terms of a standard or unit , for There are several methods of charging out the 
instance, an electric tramway company m which indirect factory expenses to the individual cost 
the costs of operating or working are expressed accounts or estimates , perhaps the most common 
per cai mile run, or an electric lighting company method adopted being that of a percentage on the 
in which they are expressed per B O.T unit sold, direct wages costs The indirect expenses are 
generation costs per unit geneiated and so on. necessarily estimates based upon past expenditure 

(3) Contracting and constiucting businesses for a given period , it must be remembered their 

m which the object to be attained is the cost of accuracy cannot be tested until the financial returns 
each contract for the current period are made up The actual 

(4) Businesses, the output of which consists of expenditure for a past completed period on factory 

a number of separate articles or descriptions of rent and rates, insurance, lighting, heating and 
manufacture, each article or description neces- power, superintendence, etc , is ascertained, and 
sitating certain processes in which it is desired to the total is expressed as a percentage on the total 
exhibit the cost of each department, the cost of direct wages The percentage thus obtained is taken 
each process, and the complete cost of the finished as the standard rate For example, assume that 
article or product. indirect factory expenses were ;^5,982, and total 

In the goods and mineral-carrying operations of a wages paid ;^12,000 , the required percentage is 
railwaycompany earnings may be expressed in terms 49 85 per cent, but in practice a round figure of, 
of the ton mile and expenses in terms of the tram say, 50 per cent would be taken 
mile, and many a suggestion for improvement must Other methods include the productive hourly rate, 
be studied from the point of view of whether it is where the total number of hours worked by the em- 
likely to be contributory to increased ton miles or ployees is ascertained and the total expenses is 
the reduction of tram miles. divided by the total number of hours so as to ascer- 

On the subject of whether interest should be tain an average flat rate per hour The machine 
treated as an element of cost, or as an appropria- hourly rate is a similar method, but the basis is the 
tion of profit, there is abroad much diversity of number of hours the machinery is employed 

opinion We often say that there can be no For seUing and distributive expenses, and ad- 

appropriation to true profit until after interest has m nistrative charges or general " overhead " oncost, 
been c.harged on capital and provision has been however, it is more usual to charge a fiat percentage 
made for depreciation, and it must be borne in on the total factory cost 

mind that no one in ordinary conditions and circum- The primary object in aU instances is therefore 

stances ventures to put capital into a concern identical, tjjtat is the total analytical cost of pro- 

without the prospect of the profit being such as duction. The cost accounts of all dissinular pro- 

to rqturn him a reasonable rate of interest with an ducing and manufacturmg undertaking^ obviously 
addition varying according to the risk involved, exhibit varying peculiarities in relation to sub- 
Debenture interest, and interest on loans, m general, stance of terminology, and in form and mode of 
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presentation Redundant appellations should be 
avoided and clarity or perspicuity should take pre- 
• cedence of terseness. Moreover, when, as is 
common, a particular expression is employed to 
denote*a grouping of several tdescriptions of a more 
or lass readily associated or homogeneous nature, 
the signification should be comprehensive and free 
from potential ambiguity. Practical costing does 
not invite pedantic analysis, and it should be 
remembered that in practice most cost abstracts, 
as between many of the various items comprising 
them, are in reality a composition of fact and 
estimate 

Various views have been expressed on the sub- 
ject of standardization and interchange of costing 
Such classes of industry as gas, water, electric 
light and power (for which statutory forms of 
account are presciibed), and electric tramways 
freely lend themselves thereto since the revenue 
items in all such undertakings are umformly 
common It goes without saying, however, that 
there is no mutual link between interchange and 
free competition, and in other different under- 
takings the progress that has been made as regards 
combination of standardization and interchange 
IS due chiefly to federation. Consolidation, associa- 
tion, absorption, fusion, amalgamation, working 
arrangements, and any other expedients and 
devices to which those concerned may resort, the 
fundamental object of which is economy and 
efficiency of production, increase prices, and as 
far as possible the elimination of fiee competition 
In this connection, because of the evolution of 
commercial asscciation and organization, many entei- 
prises are classed as either “vertical” or "hori- 
zontal,” but this by the way As observed in 
cmrent custom and practice, free competition with 
its advantages and disadvantages seems to be 
ever on the decline 

Systems of Romimoration, The subject of lecoid- 
mg laboui or wages is associated with time-keeping 
and allocation Where there is a large number of 
men employed there should be an efficient system 
of recoiding the time service of laboui, and the 
precise work upon which it has been expended, 
for the puipose of the periodical pay biU and for 
the ascertainment of the cost of the work done 

There are in opeiation various modes or systems 
of lemunerating laboui upon which we may offer 
some obseivations 

The day-work, or time-work, method may be 
described as a method of remunerating labour by 
eliminating the quantity of work done We may 
have such a system, either in whole or in part, 

(1) by which each workman of a class receives 
the same rate of wages, 

(2) by which the work to be carried out is more 
or less continuous, being carefully schemed and a 
record kept of the work done, the wages bemg 
determined on these hnes 

The chief weaknesses of the day-work system are— 

(1) The efficient receives no more than the 
inefficient, 

(2) No incentive to improve methods of working 
and consequently increase production 

Broadly, the piece-work system denotes all those 
various methods or schemes for remunerating labour 
on^^the basis of the amount of work^performed 
instead o? on the time expended 

The Idifffwrential piece-work system _ consists of 
a high rate per operation or piece, if a certain 
output in a given time be effected, and a lower rate 


per operation or piece if the output be less than the 
standard set 

" Fixed piece-work rates ” may be applied to 
those cases in which the rates are not subject to 
" cutting ” or reduction 

Analytical piece-work rates signify rates 
apphcable to convenient sub-divisions of work 
The contract or sub-contracting system describes 
those cases in which the foreman or other respon- 
sible person contracts to carry out the work (the 
company finding the material) for a given sum, the 
responsible person making his own arrangement 
with the man Usually, however, there are certain 
stipulations in the contract dealing with the rates 
of wages and other matters 

The piece-work method is, of course, an improve- 
ment upon that of the day or time work, and satis- 
fies the reqmrements of certain classes of labour. 
It, however, has proved a fertile source of rate 
cutting or rate reduction and consequent industrial 
strife 

The selling price of production has its limitations 
as regards reduction On the other hand the wages 
of a piece-work man, of course, increase as he 
becomes proficient, and circumstances may arise 
in which the employer, when he is unable to effect 
economics in material and oncost, reduces the 
rates he is paying, to meet trade competition. The 
result is obvious, the workman curtailing his 
efficiency accordingly 

The piemium or bonus system (of which there 
are various forms in vogue, differing in principle 
from each other in the details giving effect to them, 
and in the apportionment of the bonus representing 
the value of the intensity or premium labour) must 
be noted (See Wages ) 

The principles of this description of remuneration 
are intended to — 

(1) Increase production, 

(2) Increase wages, and thus stimulate the 
employees to take increased interest in their work , 

(3) Produce a wider margin between manu- 
facturing or productive wages and production , 

(4) Produce a smaller latio of oncost to production 
A rate-fixing committee or department is usually 

cieated, which also determines the standard times 
for various operations 

We may proceed to notice some of the applications 
of the system 

Time rate . 9d per hour. 

Standard time 100 houis 
Time occupied • 90 hours 
^ of premium credited to workman — 

90 houis at 9d = 810 

J of 10 = 3^ houis at 9d = 30 

Wages 840 pence, 

or 9 33 pence per hour = 

If we take half of saving, we have — 

90 hours at 9d =810 

J of 10 The intensity of labour 
5 at 9d = 45 

or 9|d. per hour 855 pence 

Or we may have a system in which the monetary 
value of the premium bears the same relation to 
the ordinary wages due for the time taken to com- 
plete an operation, as the time saved bears to the 
time allowed 
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Premising as above we have — 
Time saved, 10 hours ) ^ 
Time allowed, 100 hours > 
Pence 

9 hours at 9d. • • ^1 » _ x 

90 hours at 9d . . 810 > 

891 


— = rate per hour 

In some cases the payment of the premium is not 
made until, say, 5 per cent premium has been 
earned and probably in multiples of 5 per cent 
thereafter 

Or we may have the cardinal principle that the 
workman be paid a certain rate below the standard 
for his intensity of production. 

Following the pievious examples we may 
proceed — 

90 hours at 9d =810 

10 hours saved payable at, say, 7d.= 70 

880 pence. 


And = rate per hour 


Rules aie made as to defective output due to 
inferior material, and as to workmanship It is 
usually provided that if a man's work does not 
pass inspection he receives no premium for the work 


PREMIUM CARD. 
No, of Workman .... Name of Workman 
Standard T%me . Operation 

Job No . Refetence to Drawing, etc 

Date and, Hour of commencing Work . . 

Date and Hour of Completion 

Time taken 

Time saved ... 

Time taken hours at , £ 

Premium ,, 

Overtime „ 

Allowances „ 


. . Rate 


Initials 
Initials 
Initials . . 
Initials . . 


Total 

Calculated by . . Checked by 

Work passed . No of operations Initials 

or pieces passed 


or operation unless he is able to make it good in 
the standard time, in which case, if he does so, he, 
of course, becomes entitled to the premium which ^ 
he has earned. 

To each workman is Issued a job or premiuCn card 
on the lines of that shown in the first column, v^ich 
is filled up in part by the drawing office rate-fixing 
department, foreman or timekeeper, shop inspector, 
counting-house, or costing department 

The card may be accompanied by a stores or 
materials card in which are set forth the materials- 
leqmred, and which enables the workman to obtain 
his requirements accordingly 

The wages of a factory are usually made up 
weekly, and entered in the pay bill or pay roll 
book which may be designed as shown on the next 
page The wages paid are then dissected in a wages 
analysis or dissecting book, the form of this book 
varying with the needs of the business concerned 
In some cases, the wages paid are analysed to the 
individual jobs or contracts, whilst in other cases- 
the analysis may be made departmentally or accord- 
ing to the particular class of operation or work 
performed An example is shown under Costing 

The cost clerk may use the wages analysis or 
dissection book as a journal, debiting the various 
accounts concerned and crediting the office account , 
the office crediting cash and debiting the costing 
department with the amount of the wages cheque, 
as well as with the deductions made on account of 
any sick club, provident fund, or national health * 
and unemployment insurance 

Stores Records. It is essential that there should 
be in use an adequate and reliable record of all' 
stores and materials received for manufacturing and 
other purposes, of their issue from time to time, 
and the objects on which they are consumed as well 
as of the quantities and values of the difierent 
descriptions of stock on hand, just as it is necessary 
to keep systematic and accurate records of things 
purchased or manufactured, their disposal and the 
available stock on hand at any time — ^in short, there 
should be an efficient system of stores and stock- 
keeping 

The financial records, of course, do not show the 
movements in stores or stock, and, accordingly, 
it is necessary to devise a subsidiary set of books 
(stores received book, stores issued book, and stores 
ledger) to deal with these records 

The following system may be taken as represent- 
ing the practice on the subject in a certain under- 
taking 
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The advice and delivery notes are handed to the 
storekeeper, the goods being in all cases inspected 
and passed by a competent person who initials 
the invoice accordingly. The storekeeper keeps a 
stores ’received and stores* issued book designed 
m tfie manner illustrated on the previous page 

The goods received and passed are entered in 
this book by the storekeepei, who issues goods only 
upon the presentation of properly authenticated 
requisitions and for the supply of which he receives 2 
a receipt in the form of requisition, the issues bemg 
entered in a stores issued book as on page 480 The 
entries in these two books are audited or verified 
periodically with the invoices and requisitions in 
the works accountant’s office 

The stores ledger (page 483), to which the 
entnes in the stores received and stores issued 
book are posted to suitable accounts raised therein, 

IS kept in the works accountant’s office, the posting 
being done by one of the staff, being one of the 
links in the system of internal check practised. 

The storekeeper, by the aid of stores cards, is 
enabled to inform the works accountant, the 
estimating, manufacturing, or other department, of (S 
the quantities of each description of store or material § 
on hand at any time •« 

At the end of each month the works accountant's ^ 
department prepares a statement of the issues, and 
their allocations, which is dealt with by the costing 
clerk, the allocations being duly debited to the 
various works in hand, and other accounts in 
accordance with the statement A copy of this 
statement duly certified is made for the office, the 
counting house, or financial department, the total 
of which IS credited to stock and debited to stores 
issued account, the latter being subsequently 
extinguished by being posted to production 
accounts, various maintenance accounts, and others 
raised to give due effect to the allocations 

In a large proportion of the different classes of 
trade, it is not difficult to institute and maintain 
an accurate record of the quantities of purchase 
and sales of the things constituting the stock- 
in-trade of the concern jj 

In manufacturing entities, for example when an g 
order is issued to the department or departments 
concerned to make for stock purposes and eventual % 
sale certain articles, a definite number will be 
assigned to such order, and all cost m respect 
thereof charged to the number When completed, 
the articles will be taken into stock by the stock- 
keeper, the costing department as representing the 
manufacturing or producing department being given 
credit for the cost as exhibited by the cost records 
The sales, or issues therefrom will be recorded by 
the storekeeper, and possibly analysed when 
entered in the sales book, according to the particular 
practice in vogue The merchant who merely sells 
that which he purchases usually possesses in handy 
form details of the descriptions and quantities of 
purchases and sales 

In the case of retail provision stores, by way of 
another example, it is not possible to keep a fairly 
reliable record of the quantities sold without much 
detailed and tedious dissection of the carbons of 
customeis’ bills 

As regards the modern store with its multifarious 
articles a^d numerous departments in which, as in 
most other trades or businesses of moment, a 
system of ftiternal check is indispensable, many 
of the departments may keep a record of aU the 
goods that they receive, and a dissected account 
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of the issues or sales Where it is almost imprac- 
ticable, except at considerable expense, or even 
considered unnecessary to devise and carry out 
operations of record m such extended detail, the 
organisation should provide for the easy and con- 
tinuous ascertainment of what has been purchased 
for each department, the amount of the sales, as a 
whole, of each department, frequent stock-taking, 
the contrasting of the estimated profit with that 
actually realised, and satisfactory accountancy for 
differences 

Stock-taking. Every care and check should be 
exercised at the end of each financial year in the 
taking of stocks, which, roughly, may be divided 
into — 

(1) Those which are to be used in production, 
or manufacturing, sometimes called consumable 
stocks : 

(2) Those which are complete and for sale, 
commonly termed stock-in-trade 

The details as to quantities, prices, calculations, 
extensions, castings, and summarised totals should 
be carefully checked, and the document signed by 
those members responsible for the performance of 
the work allotted It should also be signed by the 
managing diicctor, or someone in executive 
authority 

It is important and obvious that the same mode 
or principle of valuation should apply to the 
valuation of the stocks at the beginning and end 
of the period. 

Stocks of stores and materials intended for use 
or consumption in manufacturing or production are 
valued at cost, but where there is a striking or 
substantial difference between cost and market 
values it IS a prudent measure to make some pro- 
vision therefor. Saleable stocks should be valued 
at cost or market price, whichever may be the lower. 

As regards the position of the auditor, his check, 
if it may be called a check, is of a very superficial 
and meagre description in the absence of systematic 
records apart from the ordinary posting books of 
account He can only inspect, and check if he 
deems it desirable or necessary, the arithmetic of 
the original stock sheets certified by the various 
parties concerned, refer to the cost accounts and 
invoices for verification of prices, interview the 
stafi and ascertain that none of the sales is included 
in the stock, check percentages of gross profits 
to sales, and compare it with the figures of pre- 
vious years, inquiring into any difference. In any 
case it should be distinctly stated either in the 


balance sheet, or in the auditor’s report, that " the 
valuation is as per stock sheets certified by the ,, 
managmg director " or other person responsible 

As to the responsibilities of auditors in regard to 
the valuation of stocks, we may notice, en fa^ant, 
the circumstances in the case of the Kingston 
Cotton Mill Co. Ltd. 1896, 2 Ch. 288. Lord 
Justice Lindley, in the course of his judgment, 
said that " for several years frauds had been com- 
mitted by the manager, who, in order to bolster up 
the company and make it appear to look flounshmg 
when it was the reverse, deliberately exaggerated 
both the quantities and values of the cotton and 
yarn in the company’s miUs This was done at 
the ends of the years 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893, 
and the balance sheets of each year contained the 
values of the stock-in-trade at the end of the year 
which were stated 'as per Manager’s Certificate,' 
The auditors did not profess to guarantee the cor- 
rectness of the stock-in-trade, and assumed no 
responsibihty lor it, taking the item from the 
manager, the entry in the balance sheet shelving 
that they did so. Omission to check his returns 
was no breach of their duty to the company. It 
is no part of an auditor’s duty to take stock. He 
must rely upon other people for details of the stock- 
in-trade in hand Can it be truly said that the 
auditors were wanting in reasonable care in not 
thinking it necessary to test the managing director’s 
returns ? I cannot bring myself to think that they 
were ’’ 

Lord Justice Lopes said “ that it was the duty of 
an auditor to bring to bear upon the work he has 
to perform, that skill, care, and caution which a 
reasonably competent, careful, and cautious auditor 
would use What was reasonable skill, care, and 
caution depended upon the circumstances of each 
case An auditor was not bound to be a detective 
or, as was said, to approach his work with suspicion 
or with a foregone conclusion that there is some- 
thing wrong. He was a watch-dog, but not a 
bloodhound. He was justified in believing tried 
servants of the company in whom confidence is 
placed by the company. He was entitled to assume 
that they were honest and to rely upon their repre- 
sentations provided he took reasonable care If 
there was anything calculated to excite suspicion 
he must probe it to the bottom ” 

Example. — The construction of manufacturing 
and trading accounts is shown in the supposititious 
example on pages 484 and 485, which is self- 
explanatory 
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COST ACCOUNTS AND FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS, 
RECONCILIATION OF. — ^Tlie object ot the financial 
accounts is to ascertain the complete financial 
results of the whole of the trading operations for 
a stated period, and these accounts are based on 
records of ascertained facts Cost accounts, on 
the other hand, are designed to show the cost of 
producing a given unit (ton, cwt , barrel, gallon, 
etc ), of the goods manufactured or of each job or 
contract undertaken, and as explained in the article 
on Cost Accounts (qv), the cost is usually divisible 
into four or five distinct divisions, viz — 

(11 Direct materials. 

(2) Direct wages 

(3) Diiect expenses or charges. 

(4) Indirect factory expenses 

(5) Administrative charges and expenses, var- 
iously termed overhead or fixed expenses or 
" oncost ” 

Nos 1 to 4 combined give the factory or prime 
cost, whilst No 5 is added to produce the total cost. 
A percentage is then added to the total cost to 
ascertain the selling price 

Wh Lt the cost of direct materials, direct wages, 
and direct expenses may be ascertained with precise 
arithmetical accuracy, the indirect factory expenses 
and overhead or oncost must necessarily be cal- 
culated and appoitioned between the various jobs 
or contracts on an arbitrary or estimated basis, and 
the true value of the cost accounts is, therefore, 
largely dependent upon the accuracy with which 
those estimates are made 

There being a fundamental difference m the basis 
of compilation of cost and financial accounts 
respectively, it is obvious that periodical reconciha- 
tions of these two classes of accounts should be 
effected Although absolute accuracy between the 
two cannot be guaranteed, it is possible to achieve 
reasonably approximate accuracy, and in some 
cases the differences may be traced to a definite 
source Undoubtedly, the better plan is to estab- 
lish the cost accounts entirely on a self-balancing 
basis under double entry principles, quite distinct 
from the financial accounts The following sum- 
mary gives an outhne of the general principles 
involved 

The Books Required. The books required in the 
costing department compnse — 

(1) The Cost Ledger, containing a separate cost 
account for each individual job, order, or contract, 
according to the nature of the business. 

The cost ledger should also contain five adjust- 
ment or suspense accounts corresponding to the 
five main items of the cost accounts, viz — 

Matenals adjustment or suspense account. 

Direct wages adjustment or suspense account 

Direct expenses adjustment or suspense account 

Indirect factory expenses adjustment or suspense 
account 

Establishment charges adjustment or suspense 
account 

(2) Cost Journal, which is ruled (and may be 
used) in a similar manner to the ordinary journal 
used in the financial accounts It is usually more 
convenient, however, to post the detail entries for 
materials, wages, and direct expenses from the 
respective analysisor allocation books, and j ournalise 
only the monthly totals of the analyses in the cost 
journal 

(3) Materials Analysis or Allocation Book (some- 
times called the Materials Abstract Book) showing 
the analysis and allocation of matenals and stores 
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STOCK ACCOUNT. 


Being an account of all stores and matermls and manufactured articles made or purchased by the 
Undertaking to be used or consumed in the various processes of manufacturing and other purposes. 


To Stock at commencement of period at 

cost . . . 8,000 

„ Purchases during the period, less trade 

discounts 14,000 

;^22,000 


By Issues to Factory for manufacturing. . 12,000 

„ Issues for other purposes (Capital or 

revenue) . . , 1 ,000 

„ Stock in hand at end of period . 9,000 

;£22,000 


FACTORY ACCOUNT 


To Cost of Goods in course of manufacture 
at beginning of period . 

„ Issues from stock during the period . . 

„ Direct purchases at cost, less trade 
discounts 

,, Factory Wages 

„ Inward freight, carriage, and similai 
charges on stores and matenals for 
manufacturing and other purposes. . 


[Section I ) 

£ 

By Cost of completed work carried down . . 

10.000 „ Cost of work in progress at end of 

12.000 financial year carried down . . 


2,000 

7,000 


1,000 


2^000 

6,000 


£32,000 


£32,000 


It is more correct to add the freights and similar charges on the stock purchases to that item in the 
stock account rather than include them in this section In that case only the freights and similar 
charges on direct purchases would be incorporated in the section. 

FACTORY ACCOUNT 
[Section II ) 


To Cost of completed work at cost, brought 

forward from Section 1 . . . . 26,000 

„ Cost of work in progress at end of 
financial year, brought down from 

Section I . 6,000 

,, ^ Factory Charges — 

(Here should be suitably detailed 
such items as • Repairs and Mainten- 
ance of Plant and Machinery, Build- 
ings, Tools, etc,, Foremen's Wages, 
Timekeeper, and Storekeeper's Wages, 
and the like, Depieciation, etc ) . . 5,000 

£37,000 


By Cost of completed work at end of period 30,000 
„ Cost of work in progress at end of 
period earned down and transferred 
to Factory Account, Section 1, at 
the beginning of the subsequent 
period 7,000 


£37,000 


It will be noticed that there is a credit item of £1,000 m the Stock Account for issues for other purposes (capital or revenue) 
Any revenue issues would be included m the £5,000 m Section II of the Factory Account 


Our trading and profit and loss account may be as under — 


TRADING ACCOUNT. 


To Completed Stock at commencement of 

period at cost . ... . 11,000 

,, Completed work during the period, at 

cost . 30,000 

,, Balance, being gross profit . . . 24,000 


By Sales 56"000 

„ Completed Stock at end of period, at 

cost . 9,000i 


£65,000 


£65,000 
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To Distiibution Expenses (suitably de- 
tailed) . . . • . 

,, Administration Expenses (suitably 
detailed) ... 

,, Balances, being net profit 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

I 


4,000 


5,000 

15,000 


/24,000 


By Balance bi ought down from Trading 

Account .... . . 24,000 


;£24,000 


I 


used during a given period (See example on 
page 482 ) 

(4) Wages Analysis or Allocation Book, showing 
the analysis and allocation of the wages to the 
various cost accounts, etc (See example on page 
489 ) 

(5) Direct Expenses Analysis or Allocation Book 

The records of direct expenses are, of course, kept 

in the financial books and a system should be devised 
by which the counting-house staff issue to the costing 
department a senes of debit notes showing the 
nature of the expense, amount and the job or con- 
tract to which the expenditure is to be charged 
The debit notes should be analysed in similar 
manner to the matenals analysis book illustrated 
on page 482 

(6) Cost Account Summary Book, showing totals 
or analyses of the cost accounts under the five 
principal headings, viz . matenals, wages, direct 
expenses, indirect factory expenses, and establish- 
ment charges or '' oncost ” This book may be 
used as an alternative to the cost journal for 
ascertaining the monthly totals to be posted to the 
adjustment accounts 

Perhaps the most convenient form for all the cost 
books and cost ledger is either the card index plan 
or books on the loose-leaf principle, a separate card 
being used for each cost account and a separate 
loose-leaf for each " page ” of the various analyses 
or allocation books The cards and leaves are, of 
course, filed numerically. 

The adjustment accounts are compiled in similar 
manner to the adjustment accounts of self-balancing 
ledgers {qv), the entries being made in monthly 
totals The individual items foi matenals, wages, 
direct expenses, indirect expenses, and estabhshment 
charges are debited to the separate cost accounts, 
whilst the monthly totals are credited to the 
respective adjustment accounts Similarly, credits 
to the cost accounts for surplus materials, etc , 


returned to stock are credited in detail to the 
respective cost accounts and the total credited to 
the appropriated adjustment account The balance 
of the adjustment accounts represents the_ total 
amounts charged for the lespective items in the 
cost accounts and they should ultimately corre- 
spond with similar totals shown in the financial 
accounts 

At regulai intervals, the completed cost accounts 
should be transferred in total to a completed stock 
account {debit completed stock account / cyedit cost 
account) and the completed stock account (on the 
debit side) will then show the total cost of all the 
goods produced and completed during a given period 
At the end of the trading period the incomplete cost 
accounts will be summarised and totalled, and the 
total value of these incomplete jobs will show the 
total value of the “ work in progress " If desired, 
the incomplete cost accounts may be analysed to 
ascertain the separate totals of materials used and 
labour on the ” works in progress ” 

Now, if a further account for “ goods sold” be 
raised in the cost ledger 

{Debit goods sold at selling price , 

Credit completed stock account at cost price , and 
Credit estimated prop account with prop) . 
the balance on the completed stock account should 
then agree with the goods actually on hand at the 
close of the trading period. If the goods are sold 
at a loss the entries required are — 

{Debit goods sold at selling price , 

Debit estimated prop account with loss ; and 
credit completed stock account at cost price) 

The balance of the estimated profit account should 
then show the net profit for the trading period under 
review , this profit may be compared and reconciled 
with the profit and loss account compiled from the 
financial books. 

To illustrate these principles, we will assume 
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that the following trial balance is extracted from 
the cost ledger as at 31st December, 19 

£ £ 

Work rn Progress 
(Incomplete Cost Accounts) — 

Nos 6oi to 6io . . 662 

„ 61 I to 620 348 

„ 621 to 630 . . . 445 

Completed Stock Account 3,400 

(representing totals of all completed Cost A/csl 
Goods Sold 15,100 

Estimated Profit Account . i,8go 

Materials Adjustment Account 5,400 

Diiect Wages Adjustment Account . 6,450 

Direct Expenses Adjustment Account . 1,350 

IndirectFactory Expenses Adjustment A/c . 3,225 

Establishment Charges Adjustment Account 1,640 

£19.955 £19.955 

Obviously, since the cost accounts are based 
partly on facts and partly on estimates, the 
"estimated profit" will not agree precisely with 
the net profit shown in the financial accounts but 
it should be a reasonably close approximation, and 
any divergencies should be closely scrutimsed and 
investigated to ascertain the cause of the dis- 
crepancy The great practical difficulty with all 
costing records is to obtain accurate and rehable 
information ; the accuracy of the cost records is 
vitally dependent upon the accuracy of the analysis 
and allocation of the materials, wages, and other 
expenditure incurred. Workmen, foremen, and 
even some officials in more responsible positions 
seem at times unable to realise the intense need of 
absolute accuracy in recording exact quantities 
of materials used or time spent on each particular 
]ob. Moreover, analyses are sometimes " adjusted ” 
to save time and trouble of investigations 
The financial accounts, of course, must be grouped 
into divisions or sections corresponding with the 
divisions of the cost accounts, A chart showing 
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the inter-relatiouship of the grouping of the financial 
and cost accounts is shown below 
When the final trial balance of the cost ledger is 
obtained and the fing,l accounts of the financial 
books also are completed, the final totals ofe the 
respective groups or divisions should be compared 
and reconciled Perfect arithmetical agreement 
cannot be expected, but provided the analysis and 
allocation has been adequately and correctly made, 
a reasonably close approximation should ensue 
Materials. The materials used as shown in the 
cost accounts should agree exactly with the amounts 
charged in the financial accounts (commencing 
stock 4 - total purchases - ending stock). Any dis- 
crepancies should be closely investigated as they 
can result only from incorrect entries, waste m 
manufacture, prices wrongly charged in the cost 
accounts, etc Where supphes of matenals and 
stores are bought at varying pnces during the year, 
difficulties may arise if a standard or average price 
is taken in the cost accounts , on the other hand it 
may not be possible to ascertain the exact cost of a 
particular item used It may also be difficult to 
pnce out matenals exactly on many small requisi- 
tions These variations, however, should not 
occur to any great extent 
In one case which came undei the present 
writer’s notice, a manufacturing concern had a 
small expenmental plant fitted up in a research 
laboratory and frequent tests were made on this 
plant to ascertain the possible yield of the finished 
product from different grades and classes of 
materials Exact records of these experiments 
were kept but, repeatedly, it was shown that the 
results obtained in the laboratory were not achieved 
in the factory , in the latter there was a smaller 
yield varying from 5 to 20 per cent less At first 
it was thought there was some fault or flaw in the 
process and the whole of the machinery and plant 


INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF FINANCIAL AND COST ACCOUNTS 



Financial Accounts 

Cost Accounts 


Debit 

Credit 

Debit 

Credit 

Matenals 

Purchases (Material) 
(a) 

' Supplier 


' Material Adjustment 
A/c 

Wages 

Direct Wages {b) or 



Wages Adjustment 


Remunerative 



A/c 


Wages 



Direct Expenses 

Direct Expenses 

Direct Expenses or 


Cost A/cs {e) 

Adjustment A/c. 


Nominal A/cs 

Cash 

in detail 

Indirect Factory 

Indirect Factory 

Various Expense (e) 



Expenses Adjust- 

Expenses 

A/cs. 



ment A/c 

Estabhshment 

Various Expense {d) 



Establishment 

Charges on Oncost 

A/cs 



Charges Adjust- 

Sales 

Personal Account of 

Sale 


ment A/c 


Buyer 

a es 

Goods Sold : 

Completed Stock 





A/c 


Notes . (a) Purchases Aocouut may be sub-divided to show separate cost of difier^t classes of materials or stores purchased 

(6) Only the direct remunerative wages will be shown m this account ; wages of foremen, superintendence, etc , sGould be 
shown in a separate account in the Indirect Factory Expenses group ^ 

lA These accounts may be subdivided under vanousheadmgs for factory rent, rates, insurance, and other expenses as desired 
[a) These expenses are subdivided in various accounts for office and warehouse rent, rates, insurance, travellers’ commission 
and other expenses 

{e) The completed cost accounts are transferred to a Completed Stock Account. 
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was thoroughly overhauled without result Part 
of the process consisted of emptying sacks of 
material into a large vat which was subsequently 
filled with water and left to " soak ” for several 
day^ * The workmen were allowed unrestricted 
access to the store to fetch the bags which were 
carried on trucks to the vats, taken up a ladder and 
” shot ” into the vat Here was ultimately found 
the weak link in the system, as there was no adequate 
supervision of the issue of materials When the 
stocktaking period arnved, the actual stock of 
materials was ascertained to be very much greater 
than was shown in the stock records Investigation 
and inquiries followed, and eventually the men 
concerned admitted that a greater number of bags 
had been recorded as ” shot '' into the vat than had 
actually been used 

Another cause of possible discrepancies is wast- 
age due to carelessness or inefficient handhng of 
valuable matenals, for example, gold leaf used in 
bookbinding or gilding operations Again, in the 
clothing trades, the skilfulness of the " cutters-out ” 
IS a variable quantity, and whilst the average 
quantity of material required for a certain garment 
is. say, 3 yards 9 ins., of double width material, a 
skilful cutter may be able to cut out a series of 
garments (assorted sizes) at an average of, say, 
3 yds 6 ins per garment or a saving of 3 ins per 
unit Although the saving or wastage, as the case 
may be, on a single unit is infinitesimal, yet the 
difference on a cutting order of 500 garments would 
be considerable 

Direct Wages and Direct Expenses. Provided 
that the analysis and allocation is correctly made 
throughout both the financial and cost records, the 
totals shown in the two sets of accounts should 
exactly agree There is, however, a possible cause 
of shght discrepancies arising from the adjustments 
made at the end of the stocktaking period for wages 
due but not paid, or expenses incurred but not paid 
Differences, if any, should be traced and accounted 
for 

Indirect Factory Expenses and Establishment 
Charges. These two items in the cost accounts are 
usually based on standard fiat percentage rates 
When fixing these standard percentages the two 
chief factors are (1) the actual expenditure either 
for a certain definite penod or the average for a 
certain number of years, and (2) the average normal 
output of the factory for a certain period 

When comparing and reconcihng the cost and 
the financial accounts, however, it is necessary to 
consider the actual expenditure under these head- 
ings for the particular period covered by the 
financial accounts as compared with the amounts 
charged in the cost accounts ipide the adjustment 
accounts) for the same period The actual output 
for that period also must be considered If, for 
example, there have been interruptions due to 
strikes, lockouts, or the factory is working on short 
time owing to depressed trade, the indirect expenses 
and establishment charges will have to be spread 
over a smaller turnover and thus increase, perhaps 
heavily, the standard percentage On the other 
hand, when the average normal output or turnover 
IS once reached, the indirect factory expenses and 
establishment charges do not increase proportion- 
ately ai* the same rate with the increased output 
or turnover, and, therefore, in times of prosperity 
and good trade, the tendency should be for the 
standard percentage to fall 

Any variations in the actual rate expenenced as 


compared with the standard rate should be system- 
atically investigated, particularly as to whether 
the variation is due to abnormal causes or whether 
it can be traced to some other definite cause which 
can be remedied in^the future 
There is one other point requinng consideration. 
Many manufacturing concerns (particularly en- 
gineering works, etc ) manufacture and erect their 
own plant, tools, etc , and consume materials and 
labour which otherwise would be used m the pio- 
duction of goods for sale The total of such pro- 
duction must be debited to capital (new plant) or to 
revenue (repairs and renewals, etc), as the case 
may be Adjustments for this purpose must be 
made in both the cost and financial accounts 

The foregoing summanses the basic principles 
of reconcihation of the cost and finanaal accounts 
but the application of the detail methods must 
necessarily vary with the needs and circumstances 
of each type of business concerned. Undoubtedly, 
the best method is that winch pelds the greatest 
degree of accuracy with the minimum expenditure 
of additional labour and cost in its execution 
COST AND FREIGHT.— Goods which are sold 
under this arrangement are not insured, but the 
price includes cost and freight only 

COSTA RICA. — The Central American Republic 
of Costa Rica, the most advanced state of Central 
America, lies between Nicaragua and Panama, and 
between Salinas Bay, Lake Nicaragua and the San 
Juan river Washed by the Caribbean Sea and 
the Pacific Ocean, it has a very favourable position 



for commerce, heightened by the opening of the 
Panama waterway Its area is about 23,000 square 
miles (two-thirds that of Ireland) , and its population 
IS about 498,000 Most of the people are white, 
descendants of Spaniards from Galicia Negroes, 
mixed breeds, and Indians, few in number, live 
almost exclusively on the coast lands 

Relief. The mountains are not a continuous 
Cordillera, but are divided into two groups, north- 
west and south-east Between the northern volcanic 
section, the Gatusos range, which contains the lofty 
volcanic peaks of Irazu and Turialba (over 1 1 ,000 ft ) 
and the more regular southern Talamanca range, 
which culminates in peaks of over 12,000 ft , is a 
depression about 20 miles broad, and a little less 
than 5,000 ft above sea-level at the water-parting 
To the eastward, through this gap, and in a broad 
and deeply eroded valley, flows the turbulent 
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Reventazon river, and to the westward the Rio American Republics, and Spanish America The 
Grande de Pirns. Bounding the depression on the chief exports are cofiee, bananas, sugar, gold, silver, 
south, the Chirripo Grande mountain mass sends cacao, hardwoods, fruits, vegetables, fustic, hides, 
out ndges to east and west, forming a bamer across and rubber ; and the chief imports are cotton 
the isthmus Coastal plains border both coasts, textiles, jute sacks, hardware, chemicals, p^er, 
narrower and higher on the Pacific than on the foodstuffs, liquors, railway materials, machinery, 
Atlantic side paints, and cattle 

Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. Diversity of Trade Centres. Towns are small and few, and 
elevation causes corresponding differences in tern- most of the ports are open roadsteads with little 
perature — from hot tropical lowlands to cool up- port equipment 

lands — ^but the cUmate is everywhere equable and San Josi de Costa Rica (41,000), the mountain- 
healthy, except on the Atlantic shore. At San Jose, cradled capital, repeatedly destroyed by earth- 
on the' plateau, the temperature never falls below quakes, hes on the western healthy side of the 
60° F., and does not often rise above 80° F The mountains, and has railway connection with Limon 
ram falls at all seasons on the east, but the period and Punta Arenas 

from December to April IS comparatively dry in the Pimta Arenas (5,000), the chief Pacific port, is 
west On the exposed slopes of the western and an attractive town, on the beautiful Gulf of Nicova 
northern mountains the mean annual rainfall is J.iwon (11,000), on the Atlantic coast, is the chief 
over 120 in Jungle forest occurs on the lowlands, port, though it has existed only since the completion 
hardwood forest on the slopes, and savannahs on of the isthmian railway, which opened an Atlantic 
the cool uplands The on-shore trade winds provide road beside the turbulent Reventazon river It has 
moisture for the heavy Atlantic coastal rainfall, and a regular service to and from Colon, Behze, and New 
the mangrove-lined coastal swamps of the east and Orleans, and a brisk trade m coffee and bananas, 

west. Animal life is abundant South American and the general produce of the interior Other 

monkeys, jaguars, pumas, armadillos, tapirs, ocelots, centres are Cartago (19,000), Alajuela (12,000), and 
mountain bucks, the great ant-eaters, coyotes, Heredia (13,000) 

weasels, otters, opossums, and migratory vampire San Jos6 is about 5,700 miles distant from 
bats, are among the mammals Birds and insects London. Mails are dispatched once a fortnight, 
are richly represented Gorgeously-coloured par- with an additional service viA New York, and the 
rots, great-biUed toucans, and resplendent trogons, time of transit is about seventeen days 
are found in the forests Many of the insects are COST BOOK. — This is a book kept in a manu- 
also of great beauty Reptiles and fresh-water fish factunng business for the entry of the actual cost 
are not numerous ; but fish are abundant in the of production of each article or class of articles, 

seas and lagoons Alligators and tortoises abound. Such information is of special service when esti- 

Froduetion and Industries. Agriculture is the mates are being made for the purpose of giving 

principal industry, and coffee and bananas are the quotations, the cost books showing at a glance the 

chief agricultural products Under American and cost of production in the past of similar or some- 
Bntish supervision the deep, rich, alluvial vegetable what similar articles, and it being only necessary to 
or volcanic soil yields coffee of the highest quahty revise such matters as fluctuations in the price of 
(usually at a height of 2,500 to 4,500 ft) and materials, labour, etc It is essential that each 

enormous crops of bananas Other cultivated ctops particular business should have a form of cost book 

are sugar, beans, cacao, maize, nee, tobacco, adapted to its particular requirements, and hence, 
potatoes, pine-apples, zapote, orange, lime, mango, although meeting the same objects, the forms vary 
and cassava Stock-rearing on the savannahs is considerably Taking the case of an engineering 
increasing, and is capable of great expansion. As business, the figures from which the entries aie 
yet, the live-stock is small (cattle, 350,000 , horses, made are ascertained from the stores issued book 
65,000, pigs, 76,000, and a few thousands of mules, for materials consumed, the various wages books 
sheep and goats) Mineral wealth — ^gold, silver, or wages sheets for wages, cash and petty cash 
copper, and salt — ^is beheved to be great, but books for items of sundry expenses, and transfer 
remains practically unexploited Exploitation of books or sheets for materials transferred from one 
the forests has commenced, and hardwoods are job to another , and the indirect expenses (some- 
among the exports Manufactures are represented times known as “ estabhshment expenses ” or as 
by handicrafts. Every Indian woman weaves “ oncost ”), including all expenses which cannot be 
native cotton and agave fibres, and the old pottery charged directly to any particular job, as rates, 
and basket-making arts have been preserved hghting, heating, salaries, depreciation, interest, 

Ooiunmnications. Nearly all the heavy transport advertising and general expenses, are estimated at 
of Costa Rica is done by ox-wagons on the poor a percentage on materials used, or wages paid, or 
roads, the carters travelhng in long caravans. The both together, of such amount as experience shows 
repubhc contains some 500 miles of single track to be adequate 

railway of metre gauge, largely under American The figures given by the cost books as the total 
control The main systems are the Northern Rail- value of the work produced in a certain period 

way, Port Limon to San Jose, 103 miles; and San should agree with and form a check upon the total 

J ose to Alaj* uela, 1 4 miles , and the Pacific Railway, costs of manufacturing shown by the books of account . 
Punta Arenas to San J ose, 69 miles There is con- The forms of stores issued book and of wages analy- 
siderable water transportation on the San Juan sis or allocation book given on page 489, will show 
river, and between Punta Arenas and other local how the detail is arrived at for insertion in the cost 
ports on the Gulf of Nicoya Steamship connec- book (See Cost Accounts, Costing Systems ) 
tion with most parts of the world is good , and COST BOOK SYSTEM. — This is a syst^tpi under 
telegraphic, telephomc, cable, and wireless services which mimng operations are conductec^ in certain 

are, on the whole, satisfactory ^ parts of the country, the whole system be.ng 

Trado. Most of the trade is with the United governed by local custom. It is practically con- 
states, Great Britain, Germany, the Central fined to the counties of Devon and Cornwall, and 
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STORES ISSUED BOOK 


1 


Led Fo 

Order 
t No 

Contract. , 

Debits of 
Accounts 
in Cost 
Ledger 

1 


To Credit 
of Stores 
Account 
and Debit 
of Cost 


To credit of appropriate a/cs in Stores Ledger. 


Account. 

WAGES AN'^L’iSIS OR ALLOCATION BOOK 



it seems to be doubtful whether companies formed 
under thi-> system, called Cost Book Mining 
Companies, can be established outside the juris- 
diction ot what IS known as the Stannaries {q v ) 
It IS a species of partnership, where twenty 
or more persons agree to provide the neces- 
sary capital to carry on the work. The whole 
business is carried on by an individual who is called 
a “purser,” and he must enter up all the mining 
accounts at regular intervals, so as to show the 
financial position of the concern The receipts and 
expenditure are kept closely posted, and the books 
are frequently balanced for the purpose of 
distributing profits, or of raising further capital, 
as the case may be, a meeting of those interested 
being called at stated intervals for that purpose. 
The shareholders in mints conducted on the cost 
book system are usually entitled to withdraw from 
the concern at any time they please provided they 
have paid up their proportion of the existing 
liabilities. When this has been done, thm names 
are struck •fi the book. 

Companies .which are within the jurisdiction of 
the Stannaries are regulated by the Stannaries Acts, 
1869, 1887, and 1896 

According to the custom which prevails in the 


county of Cornwall, a person who is interested in a 
nune — an adventurer in a Cost Book Mine — ^is 
entitled to be paid his share of the value of the stock 
and plant, subject to the discharge of his liabilities 
to the company at that date, whenever he relin- 
quishes his share in the concern. If the company 
IS insolvent, the adventurer must pay his share of 
the deficiency In all cases the value of the assets 
IS ascertained by taking the company as a going 
concei n at the date of the relinquishing of the shares 

COST, FREIGHT, AND INSURANCE.— The price 
charged for goods when insurance is added to cost 
and freight (See C F I ) 

COSTING SYSTEMS, GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
OF. — As will be gathered from the article on Cost 
Accounts the purpose of costing may briefly be 
stated as follows — 

(1) To show the prime and total cost of each 
article manufactured, or contract completed, as the 
case may be 

(2) To divulge results showing whether a profit 
or a loss is being made in every instance. 

(3) To show the manufacturer or contractor the 
lowest price at which it would be safe for him 
to quote for a given article, or to carry out a 
particular contract 
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(4) To show which departments of his business 
produce the most profitable articles, and to elimi- 
nate those which are too costly to produce, or at 
any rate to indicate where economies must be pre- 
served towards a cheaper rate of production In 
this connection it is of inestimable value to the pro- 
ducer to be in a position to know upon what 
particular lines he should concentrate his attention, 
and, on the other hand, to consider whether certain 
products might be discarded if it is found 
impossible to reduce their cost of production 

(5) To provide a system of check upon the 
amount of wages paid and raw material purchased 
In both instances a proper system of costing should 
be so constructed as will afford means of checking 
these two channels of expenditure In the case of 
labour, a check is placed upon the moneys paid out 
by the cashier and vouched for by the overseers 
Again, raw material can be traced in and out of the 
stores through the medium of proper stores accounts, 
which should be drawn up to accord with the system 
of costing : and, where possible, cost accounts, 
stores accounts, and financial accounts should be 
so correlated in regard to records kept of raw 
material and labour, as will bring the three systems 
into harmony at certain definite periods during the 
year 

(6) Finally, the cost accounts should show a result 
which will approximate as nearly as possible to 
the result shown by the trading and profit and loss 
accounts which deal with the affairs of the business 
in the abstract, the office of the cost accountant 
being to individualise results down to the most 
useful standard or unit Though it has been con- 
tended by many eminent authorities that the best 
systems of costing can have but httle actual rela- 
tion with the doimnant or financial books of account, 
yet it has been demonstrated in many practical ways 
that the possibility of bringing the results of cost 
records and financial records into approximate 
harmony should, if properly devised, be a simple 
matter 

The applicability of a system of costing will 
naturally depend upon the trade or the article 
produced. The following may be cited as a fairly 
well-recogmsed list of the various forms of cost 
accounts — 

Multiple Costs. Systems of multiple costing would 
be employed in such undertakings as would produce 
a variety of products, or a product involving a 
number of recognised component parts, the cost of 
each part being treated as a separate entity — 
jewellers, watch and clock makers, books, agri- 
cultural implements, boots and shoes, cycles, 
builders’ sundries, and such hke. 

Process Costs. Process costing is employed m 
industries where raw material is converted m sub- 
stance for the purpose of consumption by another 
trade. Medical and chemical products, articles of 
alimentation would come under this category 

Terminal Costs. This is a system of costing 
involving a certain definite termination, such as a 
contract by engineers, shipwrights, builders, and 
general contractors 

Operating Costs involve the inquiry into mileage 
rates of railways or tramways, the cost of producing 
units of gas, water, or electricity. 

Single Costs. Products from colhenes, stone 
quarries, or other mineral products, such as gold 
and silver mines, breweries and distilleries, and aU 
o^er instances where the unit of cost could be 
given the standard basis 


The principle involved in all of these five instances 
IS the proper allocation of productive labour against 
the unit of cost it is desired to determine. Thus, in 
the case of a watchneaker who would employ a 
system of multiple costing, the wages of a ^ven 
operator would be split up day by day against the 
number of jobs m hand, and so on for the rest 
of his colleagues throughout the factory. Pre- 
suming such a man to have an order to make a 
gross of hair-springs, this order would be given a 
certain number as issued by the works foreman. 
The workman is required to state on a time card 
or sheet the amount of time he spends upon this 
job, so that at the end of each week his time, as 
well as that of his fellows, can be allocated to this 
and other jobs passing through the department. 
At this juncture it is necessary to mention the pre- 
cautions observed which will ensure the whole of 
the productive wages being charged up, because 
the charging of productive labour is the basis upon 
which practically the whole structure of costing is 
compiled, except as regards raw material. 

Although the whole fabric of the cost accounts 
may be said to be entirely distinct from those of 
the financial books, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the cost ledgers are really subsidiary to 
the accounts which show the trading and profit and 
loss accounts of the concern. Indeed, upon the 
successful working of the former the whole prospects 
of the firm might entirely depend. 

Inset IS given a chart showing the connection 
between the costing books and the financial books, 
and the channels through which the entries flow in 
both sets of books. (See also Cost Accounts and 
Financial Accounts, Reconciliation of ) 

The different elements which are required to 
make up any system of costing are as follows — 

1. Productive Labour, which must be analysed 
either daily or weekly and charged to the respective 
jobs or to contracts passing through the factory, 
the total of the amounts so charged being made to 
agree with the full productive wages paid 

In dealing with wages, it is advisable to introduce 
some mechanical means of checking time and work- 
men. Many useful devices exist, some even going to 
the extent of providing not only the full time 
worked by each employee, but also the time occu- 
pied on any specific job passing through the factory 
In practice it has been found advisable, at any rate, 
to install a time-recording clock for full time worked, 
which shall be supported by daily dockets kept by 
each workman, upon which they record the time 
occupied upon the various works in progress, pro- 
vision bemg made to indicate the character of the 
work involved A given article may in one depart- 
ment pass through as many as a dozen different 
employees, each of a distinct character Then again, 
the factory may be comprised of three or even more 
different departments, each being more or less 
recognised as practically a distinct trade This is, 
of couriJe, the outcome of the factory system Adam 
Smith, in his Wealth oj Nations, gives an instance 
of the number of phases through which a pm has to 
go before amvmg at completion , each of these 
operations is carried out by different workmen, 
who, even at that time, a century and a half ago, 
dispiace<^the old time craftsmen who undertook the 
production of this modest article from st^Brt to finish 
The new principle applies m practically every trade, 
and the specialist now is one who merely undertakes 
the production of a given article at one stage only 
Thus the factory is made up of a senes of different 
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craftsmen who all, in their turn, carry out the 
«► various operations apphcable to their particular 
work. To provide an adequate means of recordmg 
the tinje and the character erf work employed, it is 
necessary to use a form which will, without un- 
duly occupying the time of the worker, display the 
necessary information as to the net time occupied 
by him and the character of the work involved 
In the majority of factories it is found necessary to 
have these particulars' returned, day by day, to 
the costing department, where next morning the 
previous day's productive labour is dissected and 
charged up on to cost cards, one card for each item 
of work in progress. It is usual to agree these daily 
dissections week by week with the amount of total 
wages paid, or fortnightly, if such a period of pay- 
ment IS in vogue, the daily dockets of the men being 
collected into weekly batches and agreed with their 
time records to be handed by the overseer to the 
works manager, and so on to the costing department 
2. Raw Matenal. A proper system of requisition- 
ing goods required to complete a given contract 
must be employed whether the goods are required 
from the stores of the establishment or to be 
especially ordered from an outside firm It is usual, 
m charging up material, to add a certain percentage 
— say, 5 to 10 per cent — for cost of warehousing 
and to cover any possible loss through depreciation 
in value occasioned by efSuxion of time, and so 
forth. Again, other houses add a defimte rate per 
cent, as a profit for handling such raw material. 
In this instance, it is necessary periodically to check 
the amount charged up to the various jobs in hand, 
with a view to ascertaining the correctness of the 
entries made The financial accounts -will show a 
certain consumption of material under the various 
heads ; the cost department should be able to show 
that the same amount has been chmged up 
approximately through their accounts for the same 
period 

With regard to materials, some system of requisi- 
tion docket employed by the overseer of each 
department must be brought into use The requisi- 
tion form must bear the number of the work oi der 
or job in hand, full particulars of the material 
required, with quantities and any special remarks 
which may be deemed necessary, the requisition 
order being signed by the employee, countersigned 
by the foreman When the material has been handed 
out, the storekeeper will retain this requisition order 
as a voucher, entering the particulars in his stores 
ledger to correspond with the transaction Should 
special material be required, i.e., some goods which 
are not kept in stock, the overseer wdl hand the 
requisition to the order office, where instructions 
will be sent out to the firm supplying the goods, 
which, when delivered, will be fully charged up to 
the work order indicated on the original requisition 
form ; but will, ne\ertheless, be passed through the 
stores ledger as a record of the goods having been 
received, and in order that some check may be 
placed upon the system, to show that the whole of 
the raw materidl passing through the various 
headings of matenal consumed has been charged 
up from time to time 

The term “ raw material ” is somewhat mis- 
leading from the practical economic standpoint. 

Its theorelftcal equivalent signifies a protfiict upon 
which no lal^ur has been expended. For the pur- 
poses of costing, it must be regarded as that 
commodity which reaches, or is bought by, the 
consumer in the state required for his use Thus, 
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wool IS the raw product to the cloth factory, 
whence it evolves as cloth, to become the raw 
product for the manufacturing clothier. 

3 Establishment Charges or Overhead Burden 
This IS added to the cost of productive labour 
involved, and embraces all charges such as adminis- 
trative wages, rent, rates, and taxes, repairs, 
renewals, depreciation, power, hght, and heat, and' 
all other charges incidental to maintaining the' 
efficiency of the factory The method of application 
is to base a certam percentage, represented by these 
outgoings, to that of the known amount expended' 
for productive labour ; thus, assuming that in a 
given year a firm spent /5,000 in productive labour, 
whilst the outlay represented by administrative 
wages and salaries, rent, and other items, as' 
mentioned above, amounts to ;^7,500 for the same 
period, then the overhead establishment percentage 
to be charged, in addition to the productive labour 
involved, will be as 5,000 is to 7,500, or 150 per cent. 
It is usual in this case to allow a reasonable margin' 
to cover contingencies and possible unforeseen 
fluctuations (See Oncost) 

4. Expenses of Distribution, or Selling Expenses 
In cases where a separate establishment exists for 
the purpose of warehousing and distributing the 
pioduct, the full system of selling costs becomes 
advisable The product as it i caches the warehouse 
will be Imown in value from the factory costs pre- 
viously explained At this stage it becomes neces- 
sary to ascertain the cost of marketing each unit,, 
though in the majority of cases, especially where it 
IS found necessary to create different branches or 
departments, a system which will exhibit a per- 
centage of cost to the known value of the product 
as it leaves the factory will suffice 
5 Profit. This is a certain rate of percentage to 
be added to the cost of production, which now 
includes productive labour, raw material consumed, 
factory burden, and administrative charges, and 
cost of distribution. The rate of percentage to be 
added for profit will, of course, depend upon many 
factors, such as, for instance, the question of com- 
petition and the prices a similar article is capable 
of maintaining in different markets 

Selling Costs. There is a growing mchnation on 
the part of some of our large shopping emporiums 
to take percentages of cost in dealing with fheir 
goods. The usual method is to take the net value* 
of the purchases o\ er a given period, and upon this- 
sum to place a percentage for the whole of the 
expenses of the establishment even to the extent 
of depreciation, debenture interest, directors' fees, 
and so on, the object being to show that in handling 
a given article it is necessary to place a given sum- 
over and above the cost price, if a suitable margin, 
to provide for the profit it is desired to earn. This- 
system is not, m effect, strictly speaking, a costing 
system ; it is more a question of ways and means- 
in the admimstiation of a retail establishment, 
the percentage arrived at serving as a guide i® 
marking up goods for sale. In multiple shop systems,, 
where wages and other expenses can be analysed or 
directly charged to the different departments, it is 
possible to arrive at a percentage of cost for each oS 
such departments Under such an anangement 
a certain percentage would be applied for the direct 
charges of administering each department, a furthe r 
ercentage for the cost of administering the whole 
usmess. This last percentage applies to all 
departments (See also Cost Accounts ) 

COST RECORDING. — (See Works Office ) 
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COSTS. — This word generally denotes the 
expenses which are connected with litigation. In 
all cases which are tiled without a ]ury, the judge 
has a complete discretion as to the awarding of 
•costs, whichever of the parties happens to be the 
successful one in the long run. In many suits, how- 
*ever, especially those connected with wills and 
administration, unless the htigation is of an out- 
rageous character, costs are ordered to be paid out 
•of the fund in dispute In the case of tnal by jury, 
however, the general rule is that costs follow the 
•event, i e , that if the plaintifi succeeds he is 
•awarded the costs of the proceedings, and if the 
defendant is successful, the plaintiff is ordered to 
pay the defendant's costs. This general rule is, 
nevertheless, subject to this proviso, viz , the j'udge 
may order the successful party to pay the costs if 
he sees good cause for so doing. Costs are awarded 
under several heads. First, there are “ party and 
.party costs ” These are the costs which are certified 
lor by the taxing master, and are those which are 
considered to be actually essential in the conduct 
•of the litigation Of course, they are often very 
much less in amount than the actual money 
-expended by the successful party, who will himself 
have to pay any special expenses incurred by his 
own solicitor Secondly, there are “ sohcitor and 
client costs ” These include many items not 
allowed under the first estimate Generally speaking, 
'these cover almost the whole of the expenses of the 
litigation Tlurdly, there are “ all costs.” This 
means that every item is allowed for Trustees 
who are compelled to go into Utigation are 
frequently indulged in this fashion. 

Formerly no costs at all were allowed in criminal 
cases, but now, by an Act passed in 1908, a court 
•before which an indictable offence is tned may 
make an order as to the payment of costs out of 
the county or borough funds, according to a scale 
•and under the regulations of the Home Office, or 
an unsuccessful prosecutor or defendant (or prisoner) 
may be ordered to pay personally the costs incurred. 
Again, by the Poor Prisoners' Defence Act, 1903, 
the court may allow a prisoner or defendant to 
have legal assistance in the conduct of his defence, 
and it will provide for the costs of such defence 

N B — There is a technical distinction between the 
terms ” prisoner ” and ” defendant.” The former 
is used when the accused is charged with a felony 
{qv.), and the latter when the charge is a 
misdemeanour {q.v). 

COTTON. — ^This valuable fibre is obtained from 
various species of Gossypium, a genus of plants 
belonging to the order Malvaceae. These abound m 
the United States and in India, and are also culti- 
vated in Egypt, East and West Africa, Brazil, the 
Argentine Republic, the West Indies, South Africa, 
and Queensland The cotton is the downy coating 
of the seeds, from which the fibre is separated by 
means of a cotton-gin It is then pressed by 
hydraulic power into bales, varying from 250 to 
700 lbs. in size. A bland oil is extracted from 
the seeds, and the residue is used as a cattle food. 

There are various classifications of cotton, and 
samples of every class are kept as standards for 
reference by the Liverpool Cotton-brokers' Associa- 
tion The chief supplies come from the United 
States, but the cotton famine produced by the 
American Civil War (1861-65) led to the openmg 
up of the Indian market, which has been growing 
in importance ever since. America still supphes 
the finest and most silky long staple cotton. Egypt 


exports increasing quantities every year, the brown 
variety being soft and silky, while the white is 
usually hard and harsh. The cotton imported from 
Brazil IS also harsh ip staple, and that frqm the 
East Indies is of the most inferior quality. E^ery 
effort is made to encourage the cultivation of 
cotton m the Bntish Empire, and the imports into 
England from various British possessions are rapidly 
increasing m value. According to the statistics of 
the Board of Trade, British commerce m cotton 
and cotton goods is almost equal to that of the rest 
of the world collectively, England’s position as the 
leading cotton-manufacturing country having been 
unchallenged since the introduction of the industry. 

There are considerable imports of cotton waste, 
as the tremendous quantity of refuse obtained from 
the English mills is still insufficient to supply the 
demand Common carpets, counterpanes, wicks, 
tivine, and wadding are some of the most important 
articles manufactuied from it. 

As to the use of cotton in the manufacture of 
explosives, see Gun Cotton 

COULISSE. — ^This is the unofficial market on the 
Paris Bourse, consisting in the main of high-class 
firms and arbitrage houses. It is a much larger 
organisation than the agents de change, or official 
members of the Parquet, but it is less responsible 
The members of the Couhsse are called 
” Couhssiers ” 

COUNCIL DRAFTS.— Drafts issued by the Bank 
of England on behalf of the Secretary of State for 
India, upon the Indian Government, and payable 
at the banks of India They are issued to prevent 
the frequent transmission of bullion from the one 
country to the other 

COUNTERCLAIM. — This is the name given to a 
cross claim which is set up by a defendant in an 
action brought by a plaintiff in the High Court or 
in a county court It is not at all necessary that a 
counterclaim should have anything to do with the 
plaintiff's claim , m fact, it may be totally distinct 
from it. In reality, it is in the nature of a fresh 
action which is only brought about owing to the 
plamtiff’s having commenced an action. In this 
respect a counterclaim differs from a set-off {q.v ) 
It IS for the purpose of avoiding a multiplicity of 
actions that different causes of action are now 
allowed to be tried at one and the same time, so 
long as they are between the same parties (See 
Set-off ) 

COUNTERFEIT COINS.— (See Base Coins ) 

COUNTERFOIL, — ^This is the piece of paper 
attached to a cheque, receipt form, or other docu- 
ment, on which are noted brief particulars as to the 
date, name, etc , filled in on such document Counter- 
foils are used chiefly for record purposes In the 
case of a cheque, for example, date, name of payee, 
amount, and particulars of what the payment was 
for, would be noted on the counterfoil before the 
cheque was torn off . and as cheques are usually 
bound in book form, the counterfoils which remain 
are permanent records of the cheques made out 
COUNTERMAND OP PAYMENIV— An order made 
by a customer forbidding his banker to pay one or 
more cheques issued by him Unless such an 
order is given, a banker who refuses to honour 
his customer’s cheque, provided the customer has 
funds to Iheet it, or has an arrangement as to an 
overdraft, is liable to an action for daij^ages. 

A countermand of payment can be given only 
by the drawer, but if the holder of a cheque loses 
it, a notice given by him to that effect would put 
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the banker on his guard, pending instructions from 
« the drawer 

The order countermanding payment should be in 
writing The following forrn should be used — 

Tv the A and B Bank, Ltd., Btrmtngham, 
January \st, 19. . 

Please stop payment of cheque No 389745, 
dated December 30th, 19 , for £35 7s 9d , signed 
by me and made payable to Joseph Robinson, 
which has been lost John Jones 

As to whether payment of a cheque can be stopped 
by means of a telegram, see Payment Stopped. 
(Cheques ) 

COUNTERMARK. — An additional mark Some- 
times imported or exported goods are packed 
together, and the several persons place their marks 
thereon. Such goods are said to be countermarked, 
and must be opened in the presence of the agents 
of all the owners 

COUNTERPART. — This word signifies the 
duphcate of any instrument. In many cases of 
agreements, etc , each party desires to retain a 
copy for himself, and then counterparts or duph- 
cates must be prepared. The word is. however, 
most commonly used m connection with leases — 
the lessee receives the lease signed by the lessor, 
and the lessor receives a counterpart or copy of the 
lease signed by the lessee. 

The stamp duty on a duplicate or counterpart is 
provided for by the Stamp Act, 1891, as follows — 

{ The same 
duty as 
the ongmal 
instrument. 
£ s. d 

In any other case . . , . ..050 

By Section 72 of the same Act — 

“ The duplicate or counterpart of an instru- 
ment chargeable with duty (except the counter- 
part of an instrument chargeable as a lease, such 
counterpart not being executed by or on behalf 
of any lessor or grantor), is not to be deemed 
duly stamped unless it is stamped as an original 
instrument, or unless it appears by some stamp 
impressed thereon that the full and proper duty 
has been paid upon the original instrument of 
which it IS the duplicate or counterpart ” 
COUNTERSIGN. — ^An additional signing. When 
a document is signed by more than one person, 
any person after the first one is said to " counter- 
sign " it 

COUNTERYAILING DUTY.— This is the term 
used to describe an import duty which is levied for 
the purpose of protecting a certain product or 
industry from unfair foreign competition Examples 
of countervaihng duties are those imposed by 
Great Britain under the Safeguarding of Industries 

COUNTING-HOUSE. — The house or room 
specially appropriated by merchants, traders, and 
manufacturers to the purpose of keeping their 
books, accounts, letters, and papers. 

COUNTING-HOUSE ORGANISATION.— A count- 
ing-house may be described as the room, or suite 
of rooms, set apart in a business estabhshment for 
the keeping of the accounts of the business, and for 
duties directly appertaining to the accoutts That 
includes thq^ taking and paying of cash, and the 
receiving and sending, copying and filing, of letters 
and business forms relating to cash and accounts 
It IS true that work of other kinds is often done in 


the counting-house ; but the name would hardlj 
be given to an of&ce where no accounts were kept 
or where no cash was handled The principal 
functions of a counting-house are those ]ust indi- 
cated, and it is of these chiefly that this article 
must treat 

But commeice varies greatly The business of a 
banker or a stockbroker, of a railway or an insurance 
ofl&ce is highly specialised, and its organisation 
must be suited to the particular activities engaged 
in For that reason the methods here described 
must be taken as applying to the more common, 
forms of commercial pursuits, and more particularly 
to tradmg and manufactunng concerns. Further, 
only an outline sketch of counting-house organisa- 
tion can be given. Details with which to &1 the 
outline in will be found in separate articles — in. 
those, for example, on book-keeping and the organ- 
isation of accounts, on card ledgers and loose-leaf 
books, on commercial correspondence and type- 
writing : filing, duplicating and card indexing, on, 
cheques and the banking account. 

1. Keeping the Accounts. The purposes are- 
various for which accounts are needed, but the 
service most frequently demanded of them is to- 
show what is owing to any creditor, or by any 
debtor, on any day. Much of the other information, 
that accounts should yield — about turnover, profits 
and expenses, about liabilities and assets — would 
be of a confidential nature, and such as only the 
head of the accounting section of the counting-house 
would be required to supply This information 
would be kept in books that the other book-keepers 
were not given access to 

The bulk of account-keeping, however, consists 
of the daily entering up of lists of purchases and 
sales, of cash receipts and payments, and the posting' 
of these to debtors’ and creditors’ accounts. With. 
this work goes the filing of the original and copy 
documents from which the entering is done. Unless 
the business were a small one creditors’ accounts- 
would have a ledger to themselves. It would be 
posted on the credit side from a Purchases Journal 
entered from invoices received, and on the debit 
side from payments in the cash book With this, 
ledger creditors’ statements would be carefully 
checked before remittances for them were sent 

Probably sales would be so numerous that a 
number of day books or Sales Journals would be 
needed to record them. These would be divided 
on an alphabetical, geographical, or other plan, and 
the Debtors' Ledgers would be arranged to corre- 
spond Journal clerks would make the entries m 
the journals fiom copies of the outward invoices,, 
and ledger clerks would then post the entries to 
the customers’ accounts To facilitate this pro- 
cedure separate sets of journals might be used on 
alternate days, one set being posted whilst the 
other was being written up Where the business 
had several seUing departments analysis of pur- 
chases and of sales would be required to show how 
much belonged to each department This analysis 
would be part of the work of the journal clerks, 
but the totals of the sales and purchases would be 
carried penodically to the private books The 
sales ledger clerks would also post the cash received 
from customers, and would render to them statements, 
of account as each month’s or week’s transactions 
were completed 

2 Tf aurtliTi g the Cash. It should be one of the 
rules of the counting-house that a copy be kept of 
every receipt given for money coming in. These 
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receipts would be taken from a book of forms 
in wliicb. the copies would be left in the shape 
^o£ counterfoils or of carbon duplicates. The 
copies would be the source from which the receipts 
side of the cash book was compiled Strict obser- 
vance of this loutine will ensure that every sum 
received is entered in the cash book, and will 
^prevent the rendering to a customer of an account 
already paid 

With respect to payments out, no money should 
ever be given from the cashier’s till without a 
receipted hill being taken in exchange at the time, 
or without the handing in of a pay-out slip properly 
sanctioned and signed, when a bill cannot be ob- 
tained This rule, and that about keeping copies 
of receipts given, are designed to prevent omissions 
and check errors in the cashier’s records, and so 
save time and worry in the daily balancing of his 
cash. Receipts would also be required for the 
‘Cheques sent out, and, when they came to hand, 
they would be filed away to serve as vouchers for 
the accuracy of the relative entries in the cash book 
'Some houses prefer to take these receipts on forms 
printed at the foot or on the back of their cheques , 
and then the receipts reach them through then 
banks after the cheques are paid 

In a business where the daily remittances from 
customers were many, separate cash received books 
would be kept by assistant cash clerks The 
books would be divided to correspond to the sales 
ledgers to which the cash entries would-be posted, 
and alternate sets could be provided in the same 
way as with sales journals A separate payments 
book might be used from which the cash postings 
to the creditors' ledger would be made A general 
cash book would then be kept by the cashier in 

■ charge. In that he would enter only the totals of 
the other cash books, together with such receipts 
and payments as the other cash books were not 
intended to record. This book would show what 
•cash was in hand and at the bank, and the entries 
in it would be posted by the person entrusted with 
the keeping of the confidential accounts 

3 A. Scheme of Cheeks. Before they are entered 
nn the books, invoices inwards and outwards should 
be checked with the goods they represent, with 
the orders given or received, and in regard to the 
.correctness of extensions and additions If the 
busmess books were fully and regularly audited 
by outside accountants, a large part of the other 

■ checking might be left to them alone; but, for 
customers’ accounts at least, an independent 
“ calling back ” of entries and postings has to be 

married through before the statements of accounts 
are rendered. A reliable member of the ofi&ce 
stafi may be appointed inside audit clerk, and held 
responsible for going over all the work, checking 
’nvoices ■*'o -lournais ■.*''cemt‘= +0 •'psh book«, and 
ourniU an! ca-b buo’, lo i.ie .o'gc :> 11 ■ d 

>cial (.L'‘v . ' K- . ii.'l ‘ !1 )!w >' 'I AOik 

l.i',*. 1 ),' - 111 -!' '<< 1 , hi I o , ob- .V ■( . 1 - 

.1' ,ii iiO'i ) ' hi ■ , a ’ 1 '(j IT 1. . ‘ ' 1 1 ■ 
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to be discovered and rectified m the press of work 
mt the close of the trading period With this aim 
the journals can be kept in a columnar form that 
will make it practicable to test each ledger separately 
These tests must not be left to the ledger clerks 
ithemselves. 

Of payments made otherwise than by cheque 


wages will probably be the chief They should be 
made from wage books or sheets written up and 
signed by persons who take no hand whatever in 
the paying, and the money required each p,ay-day 
should be obtained from the bank by a clj^que 
drawn specially for the purpose Petty disburse- 
ments are usually made from a fund kept by a 
junior cashier, and there is refunded to him, pie- 
ferably by cheque weekly or monthly, the exact 
amount of the pay-out vouchers he produces. At 
the same time his balance in hand is checked 
Other disbursements may be made in coin, or notes, 
or postal orders, especially if they are of small 
amount, but the safest course is for all outward 
payments to be made by cheque and for all receipts 
to be banked each day Not only does this 
procedure simphfy the keeping of the cash, but it 
brings all outgoings' under the notice of principals 
when the cheques are signed In that way oppor- 
tunities are lessened for the covering up of irregu- 
larities and fraud For a similar reason the clerks 
that keep the ledgers should take no part in the 
receiving and paying of accounts, but with a small 
staff this ideal division of duties cannot be secured, 
and the best arrangement that circumstances permit 
has to serve instead 

4. Credit and Finance is a department of counting- 
house duties that may best be controlled by a 
principal of the business, or by assistants in charge 
of different sections of this work, and responsible 
to the principal himself The department must 
keep itself posted up regarding the money lying 
out in customers’ accounts and absorbed in stocks 
of goods There must be held constantly in view 
the relation of this locked-up cash to the turnover 
of the business and to the working capital at its 
command Outstanding book-debts and excessive 
stocks must not be allowed to swallow up the liquid 
capital that the business needs for meeting its 
liabilities as they fall due. All orders for pur^ases 
should be reported to the controller of finance, or 
should be passed to him to be signed ■with his 
authority before they are dispatched He can 
then have records made of all engagements entered 
into, and of when they will mature From the 
accounts kept of purchases and sales monthly 
estimates of stocks on hand can be prepared Each 
buyer may then be informed from time to time of 
his position in this respect, and, if necessary, held 
down to an average stock commensurate with the 
turnover he is doing 

Orders coming in from customers should all be 
marked with this department’s authorisation of 
credit before they are passed on for execution It 
will be with backward payers only that difficulty 
will arise, and it may happen that new orders must 
be refused or held over until arrears of previous 
accounts' are paid When the monthly statements 
are prepared those of accounts that are overdue 
must be picked out to be dealt with by the financial 
head, or by someone under his instructions Ac- 
counts due to creditors should also be referred to 
him or his department for the payments to be 
sanctioned before the cheques are drawn. The state 
of the bank account is his particular concern; and, 
where special arrangements for accommodation by 
the bank were necessary, it would be for him to see 
that they*were made * 

5. Oorrespondeneo. A large incoming mail will 
require that several responsible persons shall open 
it, so that its contents may be distributed ■without 
confusion and delay. As the letters are opened 
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they will be sorted in batches accoiding to then 
nature Inquiries, orders, remittances, complaints, 
* invoices, statements, quotations and letteis from 
suppliers of goods, will all be kept distinct, and 
some of them probably stanqied to indicate their 
contdhts or enclosures They will also be stamped 
with the date of receipt, and with blanks that, 
when filled, will tell when each lettei was answered 
or otherwise dealt with, and by whom They 
should be listed under senders’ surnames and towns 
in a letters received book or on sheets, vrhich will 
show where the letters go to, and who then takes 
them in charge 

All letters received by the morning mails should 
be given attention that day, if possible — ^but those 
coming in during the afternoon may, unless urgent, 
be left to the following day Ceitain clerks will 
be responsible for dispatching outward letters at the 
times appointed A post book will keep record of 
what letters are sent off, and when, and will account 
for the postage stamps used each day 

The chaiacter of the business engaged in will 
probably determme if any letters received are to 
be handed on from the office to other departments, 
or if only extracts and instruction sheets are to be 
issued f 01 attention Whichever practice is followed , 
there should be only one correspondence staff to deal 
with customeis' communications This prevents 
duplication and overlapping, and it gives unity of 
treatment Besides, correspondence with customers, 
or would-be customers, is ahvays lughly important 
It should, therefore, always be conducted by an 
efficient stafi under a trained and capable head 

Nowadays the letters and other communications 
of the best houses are typed — usually from shoit- 
hand notes Not only does the typewriter save 
time in the putting of the letter on paper and in 
the copying of it, but its work looks better and is 
easier to read than any but the best handwritten 
matter Printed forms with blanks to be filled in 
are used where suitable, but, except m unimportant 
formalities, a carbon or other copy must be kept of 
every document sent out The copies are filed 
for future reference along with any inward letters 
that they answer, and for this purpose vertical 
filing IS the best There ought to be but one group 
of filing cabinets for the whole of the letters of the 
business, as separate files in different parts of the 
establishment are not likely to be kept in thorough 
order A central filing system also prevents portions 
of the same correspondence finding resting places in 
different quarters, and leaves no room for doubt 
about where to look for any document required 
Moreover, the most efficient service will probably 
be obtained only when a central typing staff is 
charged with all the correspondence of the house 

6 lay-out and Equipment. A public counter 
will be necessary in the counting-house, and near 
it should be grouped those sections with which 
callers oftenest need to deal. Near it also should 
be located the private rooms of principals, so that 
seekers of interviews who are admitted may be 
expeditiously passed in and out The answenng 
of public and departmental telephones may be 
other work that the juniors here are called upon 
to do From this counter at the entrance the body 
of the office may be in part shut ofi by a screen some 
five feet high; but partitions up to the c^Iing and 
unnecessary doors and hole-and-corner places should 
be done awaf with They waste space, obstruct 
communication, shut out light, and interrupt the 
view Private offices will be required for interviews 


that it would be impolitic to hold openly. They 
are convement, too, when with trying or pressing 
woik on hand one seeks quietness and security from 
interruption But the head that rings himsell 
round with barriers cannot keep in freest touch 
with the work of his subordinates He misses 
many chances of seeing what goes on amongst 
them, and of keeping things running smoothly 
when, at times, they tend to go awry. 

Another rule of arrangement is that those whose 
duties interlap should be near each other. Location 
of duties should be so planned that work taken up 
at one point shall move forward in continuous line 
through all the stages of its progress, that doubling 
back and wasteful movements to and fro shall be 
eliminated. It will probably be to best advantage 
for desks to be arranged in rows in the middle of the 
office, accessible from all sides and receiving light 
from the left Shelves and cabinets can be placed 
against the walls Storage rooms should be provided 
to which old books and papers can be removed, 
and safes will be needed to protect the most valuable 
documents and books from fixe. 

The typing and filing staff must be so situated 
that it can be reached easily from all parts of the 
counting-house and beyond. Round the type- 
writers and the calculating machines glass screens 
may be necessary in order to deaden the noise. 
For all purposes desks with bare tops are to be re 
commended, with lew diawers and pigeon holes 
in which to harboui miscellaneous papers and 
collections of odds and ends For many purposes 
high desks are better than low ones, because thev 
allow the user to stand up comfortably to his work, 
and to sit when he needs a change Generally, 
the counting-house should be a place where the 
staff can get through its duties free from avoidable 
hindrances and discomforts 

7 AAministratiou. Definite duties must be 
assigned to each person, or to each person and his 
or her assistants, and he or she must be held account- 
able for the duties being earned out. Still, a state of 
aSairs in which only one person knows some 
essential job must never be allowed. Every clerk 
engaged on important work should, if possible, 
have a double engaged on similar work, or an under- 
study, or a predecessor in the job, who can step 
in and carry on in the fiist clerk's absence It 
should be the law — written or unwritten, but 
always understood — ^that certain stages of the work 
are to be completed by appointed times Cash should 
be entered and balanced on the day it is received 
or paid , sales journals written up on the day after 
the goods are sent; the postings made on the next 
again. It might be the rule that each week’s totals 
in the journals be made, dissected, and summarised 
by Wednesday in the following week; that cus- 
tomers’ statements be posted by the 10th of every 
month Some recognised standards of neatness 
and accuracy and speed should be required, so that 
anything falling below these will, as a matter of 
course, be rated as deficient, anything excelling 
them, known and felt to be commendable. Super- 
vision should see that the younger members of the 
staff are bemg carefully trained 

The three mam counting-house divisions — 
accounts, cash, and correspondence — will each have 
a competent head. There may be a manager with 
authority cmer all — the secretary, perhaps, in the 
case of a company — or the leading one of the three 
heads named may take general control. Respect 
and loyalty toivards a chief will be drawn out by 
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the qualities of character that deserve them , and 
a leader who is fair and reasonable, as well as 
capable, will command better service than will a 
martinet. Organisation means correlation of duties 
and harmony of effort A staff should be so 
handled that it pulls together with efficiency, like 
a well-trained and nicely balanced team. 

COUNTRY BANK NOTES.— These are the notes 
which are issued by a country bank, which has the 
right to issue them (see Bank of Issue), as dis- 
tinguished from the Bank of England. When 
tendered in payment of a debt, they constitute 
good payment, unless the creditor or the person to 
whom they are offered objects to receive them on 
the ground that they are country bank notes. 

If a country bank note is accepted in payment 
or in part payment for goods at the actual time of 
a sale, the transferee must bear the loss, if the 
banker by whom the note was issued fails before 
the holder presents the note for payment, unless 
he can prove that the transferor knew that the 
banker had failed before dehvering the note to 
him. But, on the other hand, if the note was 
accepted in payment of a pre-existing debt, and the 
banker fails before presentation of the note, the 
debt is not discharged, and the transferor is still 
liable to the transferee, provided that the transferee 
presented the note for payment without delay and 
gave due notice of its dishonour to the transferor 

The receiver of a country bank note in payment 
of a debt should, therefore, present the note for 
payment at once, or not later than the following 
day, otherwise he will have no recourse against the 
person who gave it to him, m the event of the note 
being dishonoured. A bank note is a proimssory 
note by a banker, and the giving of notice of dis- 
honour is regulated by the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882. If the person givmg and the person to receive 
the notice are in the same town, the notice should 
be received on the day following the day of dis- 
honour , if in different towns, the notice should be 
dispatched not later than the day following the 
day of dishonour (See Dishonour of Bill of 
Exchange ) 

Similarly, if a customer pays the notes of another 
bank into his own account, the notes should be 
presented without delay, so that in the event of 
non-payment the banker may be entitled to charge 
the amount to the account of the customer. Also a 
banker must be dihgent m presentmg the notes, 
otherwise he wiU. be hable, in the absence of any 
arrangement to the contrary, for any loss which 
arises. 

Bank notes are presented for clearing hke cheques 
in the daily clearing, if the issuing bank is in the 
same town or district as the collecting bank. Other- 
wise they are either collected through London or 
remitted direct. 

When a person changes a bank note, he is hable 
for the amount of the same to the person who took 
it, if the note is dishonoured, unless the latter did 
not put it into circulation or present it for payment 
within a reasonable time. 

Banks of issue re-issue their notes constantly 
until they become unfit, through constant usage, 
for circulation. In this respect the country banks 
differ from the Bank of England, which never 
re-issues its notes when once they have been 
returned to the Bank. 

Where notes are received which prove to be 
forgeries, the amount can be recovered from the 
person from whom they were obtained. 


The issue of bank notes in England and Wales 
by other than the Bank of England has decreased, 
to negligible proportions owing to the enforced 
lapses consequent upon amalgamation or the 
opening of a brancfi in London In the balance 
sheet of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank Ltd , 
they figure at an average of £17,000, and m the 
Westminster Bank, Ltd , at ;i^l 4,000 both “ in 
circulation in the Isle of Man ” The Isle of Man 
Banlang Company, Ltd , has about ;£80,000 in 
circulation whilst nine banks in Scotland use about 
^£22,000,000 and six in Ireland, £16,000,000. 

COUNTRY CLEARING.— The section of the busi- 
ness of the London Bankers’ Clearmg House which 
includes all cheques and country bank notes dealt 
with by the House and not included in the Town 
Clearmg or Metropohtan Clearing, that is, cheques 
on the country correspondents of the London 
bankers 

Country bankers who avail themselves of the 
clearmg remit their country cheques and country 
bank notes to their own London agent, or London 
office, and stamp across them their own names and 
addresses and the name and address of their London 
agent or head office 

When a counixy banker does not intend to pay a 
cheque received by him from his London agent for 
collection, he must, by the rules of the Clearing 
House, return it direct to the country or branch 
bank whose name and address is across it, and this 
must be done by return of post , it cannot be 
held over till next day. (See Clearing House, 
Bankers’.) 

COUNTY BOROUGH. — A county borough is a 
town consisting of not less than 50,000 inhabitants, 
which has been adimtted to this special rank after 
application to the Ministry of Health There were 
sixty-one towns constituted as county boroughs 
by the Local Government Act, 1888, but these have 
since been added to A county borough is mainly 
independent of the county council, and is, in fact, 
the highest form of self-government known m the 
Umted Kingdom, It is ruled entirely, as to municipal 
and local matters, by its own borough council, which 
enjoys not only the powers of the ordinary council 
of a municipal borough granted by the Municipal 
Corporation Act, 1882, but also the special powers 
of the Local Government Act, 1888, and all subse- 
quent amending Acts A county borough can make 
arrangements with the county council as to sharing 
expenditure m connection with the administration 
of pohce matters, and also as to asylums If the 
county borough is one in which no court of assize is 
held. It must contribute towards the expenses of the 

COUNTY COUNCIL.— England, Wales, and Scot- 
land are divided into counties The word “ county ” 
IS Norman, from comte, or earldom The older 
word IS “ slure " — ^that which is shorn off or divided 
The counties were originally managed, as far as their 
local government was concerned, by the sheriff of 
the county who presided over the ancient county 
court, a court which has no relation whatever to 
the modem county court, which was established in 
the reign of Queen Victoria to settle differences 
between small debtors and creditors. The local 
management of the different parts of the county 
was in t®e hands of the county justices «f the peace. 

By an Act passed in 1828, justices -vj^ere authorised 
to suggest what townships or places would form 
proper divisions for special sessions. No new 
divisions were to be sanctioned unless five justices 
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resided therein The purchase, control, and manage- 
ment of shire, or county, halls was m the hands of 
the justices To certain cities and towns has been 
granted the right of being counties in themselves 
Such counties of cities and -(towns have their own 
sherifts, their own corporation, and their own 
management, quite separate and distmct from the 
county in which they are geographically si-tuated 
The cities and towns which are counties in them- 
selves are London, Chester, Bristol, Coventry, 
Canterbury, Exeter, Gloucester, Lichfield, Norwich, 
Worcester, York, Kingston-upon-Hull, Nottingham, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Poole, and Southampton. 

The Local Government Act of 1888 regulates the 
local government of counties to-day. It is entitled 
“ An Act to amend the law relating to local govern- 
ment in England and Wales.” The Act establishes 
a county council in every administiative county 
There is a chairman, together with aldermen and 
councillors This council manages the administra- 
tive and financial affairs of the countv The follow- 
ing persons may be elected as aldeimen or coun- 
cillors Local government electors , persons pos- 
sessing property qualification , persons of either 
sex who have resided for twelve months in the 
county , in addition cleigymen, ministers, peers of 
^he realm, and o-f-her Parhamentary voters The 
aldermen are called county aldermen, and the 
councillors, county councillors The county 
councillors are elected for three years The 
chairman becomes a justice of the peace for the 
county by virtue of his office 

The duties of the county council are ; To make 
and collect the county rate, police rate, and expend 
the same , to borrow money , to pass the accounts 
of the county treasurer , to take charge of the shire- 
hall, county hall, assize court, judges’ lodgings, 
court houses, justice rooms, pohee stations, county 
buildings, works, and property ; to grant music, 
dancing, and racecourse hcences ; to proidde and 
maintain county asylums for pauper lunatics, 
reformatory, and industrial schools , to repair and 
maintain roads and bndges , to settle the fees and 
costs of inspectors and analysts ; to appoint, 
remove, and pay all the county officers, except 
the clerk of the peace and -fiie clerks of the 
justices , to appoint the polling districts for Parha- 
mentary elections, to execute the Acts which relate 
to contagious diseases of animals, destructive insects, 
fish conservancy, -wild birds, weights and measures, 
gas meters, and the Local Stamp Act, 1869 ; to 
deal with matters arising out of the Eiot (Damage) 
Act, 1886 , to register the rules of scientific socie- 
ties, charitable gifts, places of religious worship, 
and the rules of loan societies The Local Stamp 
Act referred to above authonses the county council 
to collect fees and penalties by means of stamps 
and to sell stamps for that purpose The Riot 
(Datnage) Act enables the county council to pay 
compensation out of the police rate to any house- 
holder who has sufiered damage to property through 
riots 

The county council appoints the county coroner 
(see Coroners), grants hcences for stage plays, 
executes the provisions of the Explosives Act, 
1875 This Act is an important one, and gives the 
county council power to hcense factories where 
explosives .are made, and to register ^e places 
where the dangerous goods are sold, and to regulate 
the sale llTae county ‘bouncil shares, -with the 
j'ustices of the peace, in the management of the 
county pohee through the standing joint committee 
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This committee i.® formed of an equal number of 
county councillors and justices of the peace. The 
county council also enforces the provisions of 
the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, and 
has -the nght to promote and oppose bills in 
Parliament, and to make by-laws (See By- 
Laws ) The county council can also appoint 
a medical officer of health 

The county council receives from the Treasury of 
the nation the folio-wing payments : Proceeds of 
hcences for the sale of intoxicating liquor on and 
off the premises ; also the proceeds of several other 
hcences, such as game dealers, dogs, guns, tobacco, 
carriages, and hawkers Power is given to the 
coun-tj’- council to issue all such hcences as are here 
men-tioned, together -with other hcences mentioned 
in the Act A portion of the probate duty is also 
granted to every county council. Out of the Imperial 
revenue so received, the county council must pay 
certain costs and charges, including costs of poor 
law union officers, police pay and charges, teachers 
in poor law schools, vaccination, medical officer of 
health, registrars of births and deaths, pauper 
lunat cs Finally, under recent legisla-inon, the 
county council is a rating authority 

The Secretary of State has power to see that the 
police m any county are maintained in a state of 
efficiency. Certain boroughs in each county have 
special pnvileges over others, and are called county 
boroughs Such boroughs must either be old county 
boroughs or must have a population of at least 
50,000 The mayor, aldermen, and burgesses 
(voters) of a county borough have all the powers, 
duties, and habihties of a county council There 
were sixty-one county boroughs at the time the 
Act was passed Bath, Birmingham, Cardiff, 
Croydon, Exeter, Liverpool, and West Ham axe 
tjrpical examples Some boroughs in counties are 
called larger quarter sessions boroughs, with a 
population of 10,000 and upwards ; otjer boroughs 
have a separate commission of the peace. The 
county of London receives special treatment The 
metropohs is an adimnistrative county, and is 
carved out of portions of the counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent It has a sheriff, justices of the 
peace, and a court of quarter sessions The 
chairman of the justices must be a barrister of ten 
years’ standing 

The City of London is also a county, and, in 
addition to all its ancient privileges, it possesses all 
the rights which the Act of 1888 gives to all 
counties Several other parts of the country are 
treated as separate administrative counties, e.g , 
the ridings of Yorkshire, the divisions of Lincoln- 
shire, the eastern and western di-visions of Sussex, 
and others A county council may borrow with 
the consent of the Ministry of Health, and may 
create and issue county stock The financial 
year of a county council ends on March 31st. The 
law of elections apphes to the election of county 
councillois, just as it does to the election of other 
local authorities. The council of each county 
is a body corporate, with a common seal and 
perpetual succession 

The London County Council has no authority 
over the Metropolitan Police or the City of London 
Pohee. All other counties manage their own police, 
through the Standing Joint Committee The 
clerk of the peace of every county must make 
up a register of all persons registered as burgesses, 
or county electors, for the purpose of the election of 
the county authority. The quahfication for voters 
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IS provided by the Representation of the People 
Act, 1918 The ordinary day of the election of 
county councillors shall be between the 1st and the 
8th March , where no date is fixed, it shall be 
March 8th * 

Every county council is the local authonty for 
carrying out the elementary and higher state 
education of the people The following authorities 
within the county are entrusted with the powers 
and duties for directing elementary education only : 
The council of a borough with a population 
exceeding 10,000, or of an urban district with a 
population of over 20,000 

COUNT!? COUNCILS’ MEETINGS.~The pro- 
ceedings of county councils, which were estabhshed 
by the Local Government Act, 1888, are governed 
partly by that Act and partly by the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882, which is the statutory 
authority for borough councils. The 1888 Act 
directs and empowers county councils to hold 
meetings and conduct their proceedings in hke 
manner as the council of a borough divided into 
wards. 

A county council must hold at least four quarterly 
meetings in each year to transact general (t e., 
statutory) business. The first quarterly meeting in 
a county council election year (which is every third 
year) must be held on March ISth, at noon, or on 
such other day within ten days of the ordinary date 
of retirement of county councillors (March 8th in 
every third year) as the council may fix In any 
year which is not the election year, the first quarterly 
meeting shall be held on such day in March, April, 
or May as the council determines (See County 
Councils [Elections] Act, 1891, and County Councils 
[Elections] Amendment Act, 1900 ) The other three 
quarterly meetings must be held at such hour and on 
such days as the council at its meeting or by standing 
order determines. The meeting place may be within 
or without the county, as the council directs The 
chairman of the council may call a meeting at any 
time : as also may any five members of the council 
when the chairman either refuses, or ignores for 
seven days a reqiiisition presented to him for that 
purpose signed by five members. The five conveners 
need not be the same as the five signatories of the 
requisition. 

Council meetings are to be called both by notice 
affixed to the council offices and by summons 
delivered by hand or registered post to members’ 
residences , three clear days’ notice being necessary 
m each case The summons must be signed by the 
clerk of the council, and must specify the date, 
time, place, and business of the meetmg. The 
notice on the offices must state the date, time, and 
place of the meeting If the meetmg is called by 
five members, they must sign the notice and state 
the business , if it is convened by the chairman, he 
must sign the notice, but he need not specify the 
business Failure to dehver the summons on any 
member does not mvahdate the meeting 

The chairman of county council meetings must be 
the chairman of the county council, if he is present , 
but his presence is not essential Failing him, the 
vice-chairman of the council must preside, if present. 
If he also is absent, the councillors present shall elect 
one of the aldermen present (if any), or failing an 
alderman, then one of the councillors who is present 

The quorum necessary for ordinary purposes at 
council meetings is one-fourth of the whole number 
of the council ; while for the making of by-laws the 
quorum is two-thirds of the whole number of the 


council The quorum must be present, but need not 
vote Subject to the quorum being present, all acts 
of the council and all questions coming or arising 
before the council when holding a meeting under the 
Act may be done and. decided by the majority of 
such members of the council as are present* and 
actually vote. The chairman, either of a council 
meeting or of a committee meeting, has a second or 
casting-vote, if the voting is equal , but he is entitled 
neither to his first nor to his casting-vote if he is 
pecuniarily interested in the question. General busi- 
ness, 1 e., business prescribed by statute to be trans- 
acted at quarterly meetings, can be transacted at a 
quarterly meeting, even if not specified in the sum- 
mons to attend that meetmg , on the other hand, 
no business may be transacted at' other than 
quarterly meetings, except what is specified in the 
summons to attend Minutes of every meeting of 
the council must be kept and fairly entered in a 
mmute book , and they must be confirmed either 
at the same meetmg or at the next meeting, the 
confirmation being by signature of the chairman of 
the confirming meeting 

As regards procedure at meetings, county councils 
have statutory power to make and vary standing 
orders for the conduct of their proceedings, subject 
always to what is already provided m the Acts, as, 
for instance, the above regulations In 1889 the 
Ministry of Health issued suggestions for standing 
orders, and every county council has its own By 
way of illustration, the following are a few pro- 
visions extracted from the standing orders of an 
important county in the south of England — 

" The order of business at every meetmg of the 
council shall be as follows — 

“ (1) The minutes of the last meeting of the 
council shall be read with a view to confirmation, 
provided that if a^prmted copy of the minutes 
has been sent three' clear days previously to each 
member of the council, they shall be taken as read 
“ (2) Business expressly required by statute to 
be done at the meeting. 

" (3) Any correspondence, communications, or 
other business specially brought forward by 
direction of the chairman. 

“ (4) Business remaining from the last meeting 
(if any) 

“ (5) Reports of committees 
“ (6) Notices of motion m the order in which 
they have been received 
" (7) Any other business 

" (8) On the days of the quarterly meetings of 
the council, the sitting shall be suspended from 
1 o’clock till a quarter to two 
“ Chairmen of committees shall move the reception 
of their reports, and shall not occupy more than 
ten minutes for the purpose, except m special 
circumstances by leave of the chairman On pre- 
sentation of a report, the first motion shall be that 
it be received, and each recommendation shall then 
be separately put to the vote. They may be put 
from the chair without bemg formally moved and 
seconded Every notice of motion must be in 
writmg signed by the member giving it It must 
be given to the clerk seven clear days before the 
meeting, and entered in a book to be kept m his 
office, which book shall be open to the inspection of 
every me:^ber of the council If a motion be not 
moved by the member who gave notice <5£ it, or by 
some other member on his behalf, it»shall. unless 
postponed by leave of the council, be dropped, and 
cannot be moved without fresh notice Notice of 
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motion to rescmd a resolution passed within the 
preceding six months, or to the same efiect as a 
motion negatived within that period, must be 
specified in the summons, and must bear the names 
of ten additional member^, but this does not 
S'PP^ to motions in puisuance of the report of a 
committee 

“ A member moving ' that the council do now 
adjourn,’ ‘ that the council do now proceed to 
the next business,’ or ‘ that the debate be now 
adjourned ’ may not speak for moie than two 
minutes, and the seconder may not speak at all 
In the case of the first motion, no debate is allowed , 
but in the case of the other two, the mover (only) 
of the resolution under discussion at the time is 
called on to speak. None of these motions may be 
repeated within half an hour, unless moved by the 
chairman The closure motion requires not less 
than twenty members to vote for it before it can, 
even if earned, be apphed Questions shall be 
determined by show of hands, unless ten members 
demand a division, when the names for and against 
the motion shall be taken down in writing and 
entered on the minutes ” (See Committees, 
Conduct of Meetings ) 

COUNTY COURTS.— Courts called “County 
Courts ’’ existed from very early times, but they 
were not courts of record, and fell into disuse The 
county courts of the present day are entirely the 
creation of statute, for they were first established 
by the County Courts Act, 1846 They are now 
governed by the County Courts Act, 1888, as 
amended by the County Courts Acts, 1903 and 
1919, and by the rules made thereunder by a Rule 
Committee, with the sanction of the High Court 
Rule Committee The jurisdiction of the county 
courts has been and is being revised and extended 
with a view to making justice cheaper and easier to 
the lower and middle classes m disputes about small 
matters The country is divided into county court 
districts, which are frequently grouped mto circuits, 
the same judge then officiating for all the courts on 
the circuit. Some county courts have jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy, probate, and Admiralty causes. The 
judge must be a barrister of seven years’ standing at 
least, and he is appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 
The salary is now ;^1,800, and provision has been 
made for the payment by the Government for a 
deputy in certain circumstances, and a judge is now 
compulsorily retired at the age of 72 — or, in excep- 
tional cases, at 75 — with a retiring pension which is 
dependent upon the number of years of service, as 
in the case of civil servants Registrars and high 
bailifis are other officials of importance in county 
courts Registrars must be solicitors of seven years’ 
standing, and there is one for each court, the appoint- 
ment resting with the Lord Chancellor In some 
courts where a large business is done there are more 
registrars than one, as, for example, at the West- 
minster County Court The high baihfi is also 
appointed for each district, and as present appoint- 
ments cease, the registrar becomes high bailifi 
(County Courts Act, 1924 ) 

The county couit is a court of record, and its 
officers are generally immune from action for any 
act done by them bond fide in respect of any errors 
and technicalities ; but baihfis are m the same 
position a§ a sheriff in the High Court, £«id actions 
can be brought against such for neglect of duty. 
Any person mlfully insulting a judge, officer, jury, 
or witness while at or going to or from the court, 
or any person wilfully misbehaving m court, may 


be committed and fined for contempt [q v ) Per- 
jury {q V.) committed in a county court is, of course, 
punishable as a criminal offence 

Jurisdiction. — County courts have jurisdiction in 
personal actions when the debt, demand, or damage 
claimed is not more than /lOO, in partnership and 
executorship actions where the amount sought to 
be recovered does not exceed that figure , in eject- 
ment actions where neither the annual rent nor the 
value of property exceeds ;£100, and generally in 
equity for administration, specific performance, 
foreclosure, redemption, etc , where the value of the 
estate, property sold, or mortgage, as the case may 
be, does not exceed ;^500 A county court has 
no original juiisdiction over actions foi breach of 
promise of marriage, libel, slander, or seduction, or 
m those cases in which the title to any toll, fare, 
market, or franchise is in question In spite of this 
restriction, county courts may try King’s Bench 
actions by written consent of both parties When 
application for judgment under Order XIV (q v ) is 
made in the High Court, and when the Master thinks 
the defendant has a pnmdjacie defence, he generally 
orders the case to be remitted to the county court 
having jurisdiction m the matter, i e , when the 
amount in dispute is under ;^100, or when he thinks 
that it is a case which ought to be so remitted for 
tiial Ihese aie called "remitted actions,” and 
these words are indorsed upon the particulars of 
claim and other documents The order remitting 
to the county court is drawn up and lodged at the 
county court ordered to try the action, together 
with a copy of the writ of summons and affidavits 
used in the High Court. Particulars of claim have 
also to be filed, fees paid, and other small details 
(too numerous to mention here) to be carried out 
The plaintiff generally loses his costs of the pro- 
ceedings in the High Court, unless the county court 
judge orders the payment of all costs in the action 
This is generally done, having regard to the saving of 
costs In every action or suit, of whatever nature 
where the claim exceeds £5, and in all other actions 
by leave of the judge, a jury may be demanded, 
and will be granted unless the court on apphcation 
of one of the parties is satisfied that the action is 
more fit for trial without a jury The juiymen 
to try cases in the county court are eight in number 
(But* see under Jury as to the restriction of this 
right of trial by jury) If the plaintiff cares to 
abate his claim in any action, so as to bring the 
matter wnthin the county court jurisdiction, he 
IS entitled to do so Thus, if the claim is really 
^120, the plaintiff may abandon the excess over 
;£100 and make his claim for ^^100 only. 

As to place of action, this may be the court 
within the districts of which the defendant or 
one of the defendants dwells or carries on business 
at the time of the commencement of the action, 
or by leave of the judge or registrar the court 
within the district of which the defendant or one 
of the defendants dwelt or carried on business at 
any time within six months before the commence- 
ment, or with the like leave in the court the 
district of which the cause of action or claim wholly 
or in part arose But actions as to land and partner- 
ship actions are to be tried in the court where the 
subject-matter of the action is situated. If the 
plaintiff and any defendant dwell oi carry on busi- 
ness in any of the metropolitan districts, though 
not necessarily m the same, the action may be com- 
menced in the court of the district in which either 
the plaintiff or defendant carries on business. 
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County courts which exceed or refuse to exercise 
their powers may be forced or compelled by the 
King’s Bench Division ; in the former case by writ 
of prohibition {qv), in the latter by a writ of 
mandamus {q v ) 

Parties. If there is any substantial right of the 
plaintiff against the defendant, it is practically 
impossible for it to go unredressed, owing to any 
technical errors in the choice of parties. The rules 
make provision for dealing with various special cases 
several of which are very important , thus, in the 
case of joint defendants, if only one of the joint 
defendants can be served, the action may neverthe- 
less proceed against him, but the plamtifE must avail 
himself of this privilege with caution, for by taking 
judgment against one joint contractor, the plaintiff 
will be prevented from suing the others. Partners 
may sue and be sued in their individual names, or 
in their firm name If a firm are plaintiffs, the 
names and addresses of the partners must be dis- 
closed if required by the defendants in writing, and 
the court may order their disclosure, on oath, where 
a firm are eil her plaintiffs or defendants. Numerous 
persons having the same interest, e g, members of an 
unincorporated club, may sue or be sued by one or 
more of them on behalf of oi for the benefit of all 
persons so interested. When a person so desires to 
defend (unless so served), he must apply to the 
court for leave. An infant sues by his next friend, 
and a lunatic, if so found, by his committee u ) , if 
not so found, by his next friend An infant is sued in 
his own name, but should defend by his guardian, a 
lunatic, if so found, defends by his committee : if 
not so found, by a guardian ad litem, appointed for 
that purpose. When any person sues or is sued 
in a representative capacity, t e , not on his own 
account, this representative capacity must be 
stated in the documents before the court 

Proceedings Before Trial. An action is begun by 
filing a “praecipe,” which may be obtained gratis 
at the county court office It is a form m which 
must be entered the names, addresses, and descrip- 
tion of the parties and particulars of the action, the 
remedy or damages claimed, and the name and 
address of the plamtiff’s solicitor (if any) If leave 
IS required, as in the cases mentioned above, a 
summons may issue, although the actual place of 
residence or business of the defendant cannot be 
given. An affidavit of the plamtiff showmg the 
ground of the application must also be filed Leave 
will not be granted when the defendant is a domestic 
or menial servant, labourer, etc , except in the 
special cases set forth in the rules A fee is paid 
on entry of the plaint (no extra fee on any excess 
over £2Q) and if the claim exceeds £2 ordinary 
summonses must be served by the baihff, for 
which there is charged an additional fee If the 
claim exceeds £2, the plaintiff must file with the 
“ praecipe ” particulars of his claim or demand 
together with as many copies as there are parties, 
and an additional copy for the use of the judge 
When a summons is issued, the plaintiff is handed 
what is termed “ a plaint note,” which is an official 
acknowledgment of the fee paid, the date when the 
summons is returnable, and of the entry of the 
action This document should be carefully kept, as 
it must be produced when the hearing fee is paid, 
and also to the court before the case comes on for 
hearing. Should the plaint note be lost or mislaid, 
a fresh one can always be obtained on payment of 
a small fee upon mailing apphcation to the registiar 
and stating the facts upon affidavit It must also 


be produced before money paid into court can be 
withdrawn 

The summons is under the seal of the court, and 
IS served by a baihff of the court, whose indorsement 
IS sufficient proof of tne service If the sumjjions 
cannot be served, a successive summons may be 
issued and served by the plaintiff or his solicitor. 
If a default summons {qv) is required, the 
plaintiff must in all cases (whether the claim is 
above £2 or not) file particulars as previously 
mentioned, together with an affidavit verifying the 
debt. The summons is issued without leave if the 
claim exceeds £5, and under that amount if the 
claim IS in respect of goods sold and delivered, or 
let on hire to the defendant for his trade, profession, 
or calling For other cases (and, of course, always 
if the defendant is outside the district) leave is 
required, and it* will only be given if the affidavit 
contams full particulars as to sex and condition of 
the defendant, and not at all if the defendant is a 
domestic or memal servant, labourer, etc A default 
summons {q v ) may be served either by the court or 
by the plaintiff or his sohcitor If the defendant 
wishes to dispute the claim, he must file a notice 
within eight days after service, otherwise the plamtiff 
may sign summary judgment Notice of defence 
prevents the plaintiff getting judgment before the 
return day, and by this the defendant waives any 
irregularity in the process, t.e , insufficiency of 
particulars, etc , and the trial then takes place in 
the ordinary way , if, however, the plaintiff appears 
and the defendant does not, judgment will be 
entered without further proof The following 
matters are of importance prior to trial — 

Payment into Court. The defendant may pay into 
court such sum as he may think fit (and costs pro- 
portionate thereto) in satisfaction of the claim , 
and if payment is made five clear days before the 
return day (ten clear days, if the claim exceeds £50), 
it may be accompanied with a denial of liability and 
then it will not operate as an admission After that 
period and at any time before hearing, money may 
be paid in, but with a denial of liability only by 
leave of the court The plaintiff may accept the 
amount, and if he does so a reasonable time before 
the return day, the defendant will not be responsible 
for any further costs Payment into court also 
relieves the defendant from costs up to the time of 
paymg in, if it is made before the time above 
mentioned, and the plaintiff does not recover more 
than the amount paid in If money is paid in after 
that time, the court may make the plaintiff a 
discretionary allowance for costs 

Statement of Defence. The defendant is not com- 
pelled to put m any statement of his defence, but 
there is a rule that he may file a statement dis- 
claiming any interest in the subject-matter in the 
action, or he may deny or admit any of the state- 
ments contained in the particulars of claim, or raise 
any question of law on such statements without 
admittmg the truth of them A copy of such defence 
must be filed, together with as many copies as there 
are plaintiffs, an additional one for the use of the 
court The registrar must send to the plaintiff, within 
twenty-four hours, a sealed copy of such defence 

Notice of Special Defence and Set-Off. There are 
certain special defences which cannot be set up at 
the trial i^ithout the plaintiff’s consent, «mless the 
defendant has given notice in -writing fit his inten- 
tion to set up such special defence or set-off to the 
registrar. Such notices are filed m the manner pre- 
scribed as in the foregoing paragraph [Statement oj 
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Defence), and must be filed at least five clear days 
before the return day, but ten clear days if the 
claim IS over ;^50 

Counterclaim. The defendant may counterclaim 
in respect of any matter he t^as against the plamtitE, 
eveft though if enforced separately, it would have 
been beyond the local jurisdiction of the court, and 
the countei claim may exceed ^^100 if each of the 
items IS under ^100 A counterclaim must be filed 
like a notice of special defence On the trial, a 
claim and a counterclaim can be disposed of, and 
judgment given for the balance either way 

Documents. Full discovery and inspection of 
documents may be obtained by either party upon 
an order of the court being obtained 

Trial and Judgment. Parties appear personally 
or by solicitor or counsel, a hearing fee being 
payable before the case is heard Tlus is reduced 
by one-half, if the defendant does not appear, 
and must be paid by the plaintiff before he can 
sign judgment, which he may do by default, if 
he does not appear in an action on contract In 
an action of toit, the plaintiff must prove his case 
whether the defendant appears or not Judgment 
obtained by one party in the absence of the other 
may be set aside by the judge either then or at any 
subsequent court and a new trial granted on such 
terms as he shall think fit The court may at the 
trial give judgment for either paity or may nonsuit 
the plaintiff, thus leaving it open to him to bung 
a fresh action The court has also power to grant 
injunctions. When the matter m dispute does not 
involve an amount exceeding £5, the registrar may 
adjudicate upon it by permission of the judge 
Various matters connected with procedure, so 
far as they are necessary to be described, are 
referred to under separate headings 

Eniorcement o! Judgments. Judgments may be 
enforced m various ways, » e , by execution, by 
garnishee summons, or bankruptcy proceedings 
Two matters consequent on judgment aie, how- 
ever, of particular importance, viz , administration 
orders and judgment summonses An administra- 
tion order can be made on a debtor’s apphcation, if 
judgment has been obtained agamst him in the 
county court which he is unable to satisfy and he 
alleges that his whole indebtedness does not exceed 
^50 The debtor files a request, statement of affairs, 
and a list of creditors, with an affidavit in support 
The request must state whether he proposes pay- 
ment in full or a composition Particulars of instal- 
ments of any composition must be stated The 
application is heard after notice to creditors, and 
any creditor can object to an order. No order is 
made under which payment by instalments would, 
without default, extend to more than six years 
The effect of the order is to suspend all remedies 
against the person and estate of the debtor, except 
by leave of the court which made the order. The 
order is enforced by judgment summons It may 
be set aside or resc nded A judgment summons is 
obtained byfihng a “piascipe” either in the court 
where the judgment was obtained or in the court 
within the juiisdiction of which the debtor resides 
On proof being given that the debtor either has or 
since the date of the order or judgment has, had 
the means to pay the amount and has nevertheless 
refused to pay it, the judge may commg; him for a 
period nut exceeding six weeks The committal 
may, howe’Ter, be suspended if the debtor keeps 
up the instalments of the debt specified by the 
judge. 
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New Trial, Stay of Execution, and Appeal. The 
judge may in any action or matter, whether tried 
by himself or by jury, order a new trial on certain 
well-settled and ascertained grounds, e g., verdict 
against the weight of evidence, or damages mani- 
festly inadequate or excessive, or misdiiection, or 
nusconduct ol the jury 

Application may be made on the day of tiial if 
both parties are present, or (on seven clear days’ 
notice) at the first court after the expiration of 
twelve clear days from such day. If the judge, on 
such an application, misapplies law or equity, an 
appeal hes from him to a divisional court Iqv), If 
a new trial is ordered, the judge may stay pro- 
ceedings pending it An unsuccessful party has also 
the light to appeal from the judge’s decision on a 
point of law or equity, or upon the admission or 
rejection of any evidence. Such an appeal lies of 
right if the subject-matter of the action exceeds 
£20 ; if £20 or undei, only by leave of the judge 
The appeal is to a divisional court, eight days' 
notice of motion (which must state the ground for 
the appeal) being given, and the appeal being 
entered within twenty-one days afiei the judgment, 
01 del, 01 finding complained of 

COUPON INSURANCE.— This is a class of insur- 
ance which has been much in the pubhc eye recently 
by reason of the fact that certain of the big daily 
papers have inaugurated some such scheme 
The business originated as far back as 1888, 
when the popular weekly. Tit- Bits, first instituted 
the scheme, and the business pursued an even and 
uneventful course until recently, being chiefly 
confined to weekly pubhcations of the popular 
class and to what are known as " specialities,” viz , 
pocket diaries, time tables, and the like These 
insurances covered only personal accident benefits — 
at first fatal accidents only — ^but there has been a 
gradual expansion in the cover granted until at 
the present time the coupon grants a wide range of 
personal accident benefits m addition to insurance 
against fire and other risks 
At the outset it was a condition that the injured 
person should have a copy of the periodical in his 
possession at the time of the accident, but nowadays 
a system of registered readers has been developed 
The newspaper schemes are all insured with one 
or other of the leading insurance companies at 
premiums varjnng with the circumstances of the 
case What the premium is is never disclosed, but 
it IS generally considered that part of it consists in 
the advertisement derived from the daily pubhcity 
given to the name of the office concerned 
The business has proved most unprofitable to the 
companies concerned, and has given nse to a certain 
amount of friction owing to the stnngency of the 
pohey conditions and the fact that the public do 
not appreciate the restrictions in the cover imposed, 
and efforts are being directed to relegating the 
business to its former minor position 

COUPONS. — As is explained under the heading 
of Bearer Securities, interest and dividends on 
stocks or shares issued in this shape are collected 
by means of coupons, i e., warrants attached to the 
bond or bearer share which have to be cut off on 
the due date and presented to the company or 
pajnng bank for encashment Where interest is 
payable at fixed dates, the date of payment is 
imprmted on each coupon , where it is uncertain, 
as m the case of the ordinary shares of mining or 
other companies not paying regular dividends, the 
dates of payment are announced by advertisement. 
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In presenting coupons for payment, it is customaiy 
to fill up a listing form (see specimen given below) 
and to leave the coupon at the paying office three 
or four days for examination, after which the 
amount due, less income tax, is paid out 

COUPON SHEET. — connected series of coupons 
given in advance with transferable bonds, in order 
that they may be cut off from time to time and 
presented for payment as the dividends fall due. 
The last portion of a coupon sheet is a form of 
certificate, called a “ talon,” which can be exchanged 
for a further series of coupons as soon as those on 
the coupon sheet have all been presented. 

COURSE OF EXCHANGE.— This is the name 
given to the list of rates for bills, drafts, and cheques 
on foreign countries, formerly compiled on Tuesday 
and Thursday of each week by the pnncipal bill 
brokers who met on those days at the Royal 
Exchange, London Their bargaining between 
themselves and the bank’s dealers made the price, 
which would naturally fluctuate with the supply and 
demand Because of the delay and loss of mails 
during the war, business m cheques gave way to 


telegraphic transfers, and foreign exchange transac- 
tions increased so much that the dealers found it 
far better to stop in their office and install an up-to- 
date switchboard giving them instant communica- 
tion with a dozen brokers (See Arbitrage ) 

The meetings in the Royal Exchange ceaseO. in 
January, 1921, and nowadays the daily hst of 
published rates is obtained by the newspapers from 
the banks’ dealers With the exception of Val- 
paraiso, Montevideo, and Lima, for which currencies 
there is no market in London, the prices given are 
for telegraphic transfers on the foreign town ; and 
because of the rapid communication now possible 
they are adjusted every moment to coincide with 
the rates ruling abroad on London. In their tables, 
most papers quote the selhng and buying rates of 
a large telegraphic transfer , and these quotations 
would have to be adjusted slightly for small transac- 
tions or for cheque or forward delivery (q v ) 

COURT OP APPEAL.— (See Appeal ) 

COURT OP CASSATION. — (See Cassation, 
Court of) 

COURT OP RECORD. — A court of which the 


COUPON LISTING PORM. 

Payable at Kleinwort, Sons & Co Ticket No 

THE CUBAN PORTS COMPANY, LIMITED 
Issue of $6,000,000 Five per cent. First Mortgage 25 year Gold Bonds 

Scrip Coupons due — 

Left by .... 

Address . . . 


Date 

Coupons will be received and paid between the hours of 1 1 and 2, Saturdays excepted, 
and must be left three clear days for examination 


Coupons 

of. . . each 

Coupons of . . each 

Coupons of. each 

From 

To 

No 

From 

To 

-No 

From 

To 

No 






















































































1 

1 


. .... 





Coupons of £ 

Less Income Tax @ — 

mihe£ .. . . £ 


Coupons of £ 

Less Income Tax @ — 

mihe£ .. . . £ 


Total . £ 


In cases where certificate for deduction of Income Tax is required, the certificate should 
be lodged with the Coupons, 
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judgments are kept or recorded, and of whicli the 
judgments prove themselves on production Any 
judgment which ^ is pronounced by a court of 
record stands until it is set aside by a court of 
superior jurisdiction The following are courts of 
reco’td : The High Court, courts of assize and 
quarter sessions, the Mayor’s Court, county courts, 
and various imnor courts Petty sessional courts, 
« e., the ordinary police courts, are not courts of 
record 

COURT OF SESSION. — This is the Court which 
m Scotland corresponds to the High Court of Justice 
m England It dates from 1532, and is now 
composed of thirteen members — the Lord President, 
a Lord Justice Clerk, and eleven Lords Ordinary 
The court is divided into an inner and an outer 
house. In the former there are judges sitting singly, 
as judges at ntst pnus in England The latter, i e., 
the outer house, sits in two divisions of four judges 
each, the Lord President presiding over one division 
and the Lord Justice Clerk over the other This 
coriesponds to the English Court of Appeal There 
IS no appeal from its decisions except to the House 
of Lords There has never been in Scotland the 
great division between law and equity as in England 
In trying civil cases, the jury consists of twelve 
persons, but in criminal cases, the number of the 
jury in Scotland is fifteen. 

COVENANT. — The word “ covenant ” signifies an 
undertaking contained in a deed, t e., a contract 
under seal, to do or to refrain from doing a certain 
act It IS, in fact, one of the terms of the contract. 
Thus, in a lease, the landlord and the tenant respec- 
tively agree to carry out certain terms Each of 
these, when the lease is by deed, is known as a 
covenant It is not correct to describe any term of 
an agreement not under seal as a covenant, though 
the word is very commonly used in the same sense. 

When a deed is executed, various persons are 
named in it, but it is only absolutely necessary that 
the person who actually binds himself to do 
something m the future should seal the deed 

COVER. — Cover is the amount deposited by a 
client with his broker as a marginal security on a 
speculative transaction An individual may give a 
broker an order to purchase or to seU a quantity of 
stock without the broker being assured of the 
abihty of the client to fulfil his bargain or to make 
good any loss that may arise on the closmg of the 
transaction, and in such case he may ask for cover 
of, say, 10 per cent of the cost of the stock dealt in 
The system of dealing on cover is largely adopted 
by bucket shops {q v ) which encourage private indi- 
viduals to indulge in speculations on a small margin 
or cover, the losses of such individuals being hmited 
to the cover In other words, suppose A to purchase 
;£! ,000 London Midland and Scottish Railway Ordin- 
ary Stock for the nse at 72 on the cover system, the 
cover being 1 per cent on the amount of stock 
purchased, he would have to deposit £10. If the 
stock rose a point or two, he might obtain his 
profit (although in the case of a bucket shop this 
by no means follows) , or, on the other hand, if 
the stock fell to, say, 68 within the period of the 
transaction, although a loss of £A0 would have been 
incurred, the client’s loss would be hrmted to the 
£10 cover deposited, the idea being that the moment 
the stocl^has fallen sufficiently to exhaq^t the cover 
the deal is automatically closed Needless to say, 
in dealing In this fashion with bucket shops the 
odds are always against the customer 

The term is also used in the foreign exchange 


market for a margin of cash or securities deposited 
by a customer against his due fulfilment of a forward 
contract (See Forward Exchange ) 

COYER NOTE.- — A document issued to the assured 
under a contract of insurance, holding him covered 
pending preparation of the policy. In life assur- 
ance, tempdtary cover is sometimes given on pay- 
ment of the initial premium before the proposal has 
been finally considered, but frequently the company 
accepts no risk until formal acceptance In fi.re 
insurance, oral cover may be binding, even where 
no pohcy has been issued, and this is true in certain 
classes of accident business 

In marine insurance, a properly executed policy 
must be issued, or no claim can be pursued The 
contract to insure may exist apart from the policy, 
but in the absence of this is unenforceable Covei 
notes are sometimes issued by insurers, but may be 
produced in court only as collateral evidence of the 
date at which the contract was entered into, and 
then only if a duly stamped policy has been issued 

Cover notes are frequently issued by brokers to 
their chents, but these are naturally not evidence 
of the contract between assured and insurer. Even 
in the absence of a policy, however, they may be 
adduced as evidence m an action by the assured 
against the broker for alleged neghgence 

CRAB. — ^Like the lobster, shrimp, etc., the crab 
belongs to the class of the Crustacea. It exists in a 
variety of forms The edible crab is found m 
very large quantities ofi the English coast, and in 
the fresh waters of the great European rivers 

CRANAGE. — ^The charge made at certain sea- 
ports for the hire of a crane when used for loading 
or unloading such goods from a ship as are too 
heavy for the ordinary tackle on board, or a charge 
made by dock companies for using their cranes for 
any purpose whatever 

CRANRERRV. — A small evergreen shrub which 
flourishes in peaty bogs It is cultivated for the 
sake of its fruit, which is particularly appreciated 
in America, where the berries attain a larger size 
than in Europe. Britain’s supplies come mainly 
from Canada. The berries are much used for tarts, 
jams, jelhes, etc. ; and in Siberia a wine is made 
from them. The fruit is also largely eaten on board 
ship, owing to its anti-scorbutic properties. 

CRANE INSURANCE.-— (See Engineering In- 
surance ) 

CRAPE. — A crisp, gauze-hke fabiic, usually dyed 
black and used for mourning. It is made of raw 
silk tightly twisted, and is devoid of all gloss It 
IS said to have been introduced into England by 
the French refugees towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Norwich is the chief centre of 
manufacture, but Lyons also does a considerable 
trade in the article The white and coloured crapes 
of China and Japan are piepared in a different way, 
and are extensively used for dresses, shawls, etc. 
They are generally known by the French name, 
cr&pes de Chine. Lancashire manufactures cotton 
materials of a crape-hke texture 

CREAM. — ^The fatty substance which, in the 
form of minute globules, forms on the surface of 
new milk. “ Skim rmlk ” is the name given to the 
hquid remaining when the cream has been 
extracted. For this purpose machines known as 
“ cream separators ” are generally used Cream is 
itself a valuable food, and is, besides, of great impor- 
tance as the source of butter and of various cream 
cheeses The best Stilton cheese also contains a 
proportion of cream Devonshire cream is obtained 
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from new milk which, has been heated after standing 
for a day. 

CEEAM OF TARTAR. — A crystalline sohd, also 
known as acid potassium tartrate or bitartrate of 
potash It occurs naturally in grape juice, and 
forms the deposit known as argol {qv), which is 
found in wine casks or vats After being dissolved 
in boiling water, the argol is filtered through animal 
charcoal to remove impurities Pure cream of 
tartar has an acid, but not disagreeable, taste It 
forms an ingredient of baking powder, and is also 
used medicinally as a purgative. Its chemical 
symbol is KHCiH-iOe Cream of tartar is ex- 
ported from Bordeq,ux, Leghorn, Venice, and 
Palermo 

CREDIT. — Credit means behef in one another ; 
and in one very important sense the progress of 
society has consisted m the increase of -toe reh- 
abihty of its members To a savage it would 
appear incredible, even if he could comprehend 
the idea, that a man could incur obligations for the 
future and would not seek to evade them. Yet if 
we could not trust one another, a modern civihsed 
society could not hold together a single week 
Conjoint action or, regarded from another pomt of 
view, division of labour is possible just in pro- 
portion as men can rely on one another. Works are 
accomphshed nowadays which would have been 
utterly impossible in former times, not solely 
because we have become more skilful, but because 
all who co-operate are confident that those who 
work with them wiU honestly perform their part. 
Trust, the confidence that promises will be kept, 
that engagements will be met, that contracts will 
be fulfilled, is the essence of our modern industrial 
society. It would hardly be possible to exaggerate 
the efiects of this purely mental accessory to pro- 
duction. “ The advantage that it is to mankind 
to be able to trust each other penetrates mto every 
crevice and cranny of human life : the economical 
IS, perhaps, the smallest part of it, yet even this is 
incalculable." The first act of a society which is 
making progress is to break the shackles imposed 
by the necessity of completing each transaction at 
the moment — ^to pass from a ready-money to a 
credit system. 

The most strikmg apphcation of the principle of 
trust or credit is m the case of money. Adam 
Srmth’s ingenious comparison — ^more appreciable 
now that the fanciful- image has been reahsed than 
when he made it in 1776 — ^falls far short of reahty. 
He hkens credit to a road made in the air, so that 
the_ land formerly occupied by roads becomes 
available for corn or pasture , but, if we would 
continue the simile, the portion of fresh soil made 
disposable for productive purposes becomes many 
times the whole of the former area : the work 
done by the various economismg expedients to 
which credit gives birth many times surpasses all 
the work before accomphshed by metalhc money 
Later economists go so fax as to place alongside 
the three traditional agents of production — Labour, 
Capital, and Land — a fourth, Organisation . and 
of Organisation the main part is the wonderful 
structure which we call the money market A 
tempotary stoppage of the smooth working of the 
cunning mechanism built by the brains of 
financiers, would occasion a calamity as far-reaching 
in its evil results as that caused by a general 
strike of all workers, skilled and unskilled. If any- 
thing can be said to have the magical power of 
creating something out of nothing, it is faith. 


intangible yet powerfully operative, pervading the 
trading commumty 

Much controversial skill, and a great deal of ill- 
temper, have been expended on the question whether 
cie^t is capital or ngt If we admit that unem- 
ployed capital IS not productive capital — that funds 
lymg idle, land unoccupied, tools and machinery 
rustmg, stores of food unconsumed, cannot be 
regarded as present wealth used to produce future 
wealth — Mve must grant, not only that credit is 
capita], but also that the larger portion of the 
productive resources of a community consists 
of credit The best asset a man can have m 
hus business is the trust reposed m him, that 
IS, his reputation foi promptly meeting Ins 
obhgations 

The trader or producer who employs solely or 
mamly his own capital is, in our country at any 
rate, becommg more and more of a rarity. The 
days of “merchant princes” are gone, these aie 
everywhere undersold and eradicated by “ new ” 
men, who, operatmg largely on borrowed capital, 
are well content with a smaller rate of profit. The 
business of the i. ountry is in the hands of men who, 
from their attested reliability in money matters, 
from the faith which men have m their industrial 
or professional skill, can obtain control over the 
wealth of the country. Scattered in small paicels 
throughout the extent of the land, this " wealth ” 
— ^the claims acknowledged by society to a share 
of the products in the world — is not “ power " , 
garnered into banks and made available in effective 
quantities, it gives a tremendous impetus to the 
wheels of the producing machine As the classic 
on banking — Lombard Street — puts it : " Much 

more cash exists out of banks in France and Ger- 
many than could be found in England or Scotland, 
where banking is developed , but that is not, so 
to speak, ‘ money-market money,’ it is not attain- 
able ; but the Enghsh money is 'boirowable' 
money. Our people are bolder in deahng with 
their money than any other Continental nation, 
and even if they were not bolder, the mere fact 
that their money is deposited in a bank makes it 
far more obtamable A milhon m the hands of a 
smgle banker is a great power , he can at once 
lend it where he will, and borrowers can come to 
him, because they know or believe that he has it , 
but the sum scattered in tens and fifties through a 
whole nation is no power at all : no one loiows 
where to find it, or whom to ask for it. Concentra- 
tion of money in banks, though not the sole cause, 
IS the principal cause which has made the Money 
Market of England so exceedingly rich, so much 
beyond that of other countries " And the material 
pomt has not yet changed 

No country in the world equals, or nearly equals, 
Britain m its possession of this great advantage 
In no other country does the postulate of pohtical 
economy, that capital flows to where it can be 
most profitably employed, hold good to so high 
a degree ; and the assumption is here reahsed, not 
merely speedily, but instantaneously. No sooner 
does a special trade or industry appear to hold out 
hopes of more than ordinary profit, than the bill- 
cases of bankers and brokers are filled with biUs 
drawm m that trade or industry, and capital imme- 
diately ru^es to share in the anticipated gams 
The most important and beneficial function of 
banks is to perform the office of middleman between 
those who save and those who are eager to employ 
the savmgs in profitable ways, and between the 
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producers of goods and those who will quickly send 
the goods a stage nearer the consumer 

In a state of “ division of labour,” the two chief 
requisites for ” good ” times — ^times when aU 
classes are amassing great profits — are — 

(1) ‘There should be as little delay as possible in 
exchanging goods for one another. 

(2) The producer should speedily, certainly, and 
without difficulty, be able to find those who want 
his goods 

When credit is unimpaired the bankers and bill- 
brokers by their discounting of bills ensure these 
two requisites ; and when they are fulfilled, every- 
one is profitably occupied, and wealth flows over 
the country — ^to wage-earners and capitahsts ahke 
— m a spring tide. By means of the intangible 
property, in virtue of which the members of a 
civilised community trust one another, the pro- 
ductive forces of that community are mcreased 
tenfold We are first in the world of commerce and 
industry more from this than from any other single 
cause , and our advantage in this respect we do 
not appear hkely to lose 

The great, the immense, benefits we derive from 
being able to dispense so largely with the use ot 
cash are bought with a price The various effects 
are freely taken in lieu of money, because the 
receiver has implicit confidence that he can, at 
will, obtain gold for the effects , and, so long as an 
extiemely small proportion of the receivers ever 
test their ability to do so, the confidence is justi- 
fied. All the clients of an insurance house do not 
die at once, nor do all the creditors of the banks 
seek the settlement of their claims in gold at the 
same moment But the number of those who do 
so seek the liquidation of their claims is not, as is 
the case with the drain on the funds of the insur- 
ance company, a steady and calculable one On 
the contrary, it is extremely fluctuating, and in 
times of '* panic ” or “ crisis ” it may weU seem 
to the bank directors that all their customers are 
at the counter. One means, we may point out in 
parenthesis, of making the amount required more 
steady and calculable is to enlarge the field of 
operations : there is a relative stabihty about large 
numbers as compared with small ones. Increases m 
one direction are more likely to be balanced by 
decreases in another Perhaps, apart from the 
resulting economies m management and the added 
prestige of the larger firm, this fact accounts for 
the movement towards amalgamation of banking 
concerns 

The amount of gold required to meet varying 
demands is itself variable , so that, to cope -with 
contingencies which are not, nor, indeed, can be, 
foreseen, an adequate " reserve ” must be main- 
tained. This ” reserve ” is cash in the till or at the 
Bank of England , and, though some would deny 
that it should be so considered, " cash on call ” 
In Lombard Street, where Mr. Bagehot couches 
his lance against all classes of the banking com- 
munity in turn, it is very forcibly brought home 
to us that the whole of our vast fabric of credit 
IS based on a single reserve of gold — ^that in the 
vaults of the Bank of England. Conditions did 
not change very greatly between the time when 
Bagehot wrote, m 1873, and the date of the out- 
break of Iffie Great War in 1914, excep? that the 
interests involved were mfinitely greater, and some 
banks were taking his words to heart by creatmg 
the nucleus of a reserve It is understood that one 


of the " big five ” is again building up for itself 
a reserve of gold 

In this connection, Mr. Goschen — one of the 
“ masters of those who know ” — may well be 
quoted Speaking of the dangers which the country 
had narrowly escaped during the " Baling Crisis” 
of 1890, he said : ” I doubt whether the public 
has thoroughly realised the extent of the danger 
to which what is called ' Baring Crisis ’ exposed 
us all It was not a question of a narrow circle of 
financiers or traders The liabilities were so 
gigantic, the position of the house was so unique, 
that interests were at stake far beyond individual 
fortunes, far beyond the fortunes of any class 
We were on the brink of a crisis through which 
it might have been difficult for the soundest or the 
wealthiest to pass unscathed I cannot exaggerate 
the danger, the immediate danger, to which the 
country was exposed at that time, and we are 
under a deep debt of gratitude to the Bank of 
England for the action it took — action which 
enabled us to tide over the crisis " And, later, in 
the same remarkable address, he says . “I must 
give utterance to a strong conviction that the 
present scale of the cash reserves of private banks 
and of other financial institutions is inadequate to 
the necessities of the country, too small as com- 
pared -with the gigantic liabilities which are 
incurred ” By the growing practice of pubhshing 
balance sheets, and by the formation of private 
reserves apart from that of the Bank of England, 
something has been done to remedy the defects of 
our system , but these devices may be suspected of 
being mere palhatives, and something more radical 
appears to be needed to remove the danger 

CREDIT BANKS. — Credit banks carry on the 
business of banlang somewhat differentl))' from the 
present-day joint-stock banks They are in fact 
co-operative societies which trade in money in the 
same way as others mutually pool their produce of 
meat, milk, fish, etc They are much more numer- 
ous in agricultural countries like Ireland, Scandi- 
navia, and on the Continent, than m England, where 
(as explained under the heading of Agricultural 
Credit Banks) the numerous branches of the joint- 
stock banks now spreading to every town — large 
and small — offer greater facihties to the country 
borrower than could a small self-contained co- 
operative bank The principal object of these 
banks or societies was to enable small farmers to 
obtain advances of money to assist them in con- 
nection with their busmess The society raised 
money either from the richer of its own members by 
means of the issue of nominal shares or by borrowing 
from larger banks on the joint security of all its 
members Apparently the co-operative system of 
banking does not work vnth conspicuous success in 
this country The Registrar's annual report (issued 
by H M Stationery Office) records trading losses 
particularly by the agricultural sections The 
Agncultuial Organisation Society, which was, since 
1901, the chief promoting body connected with 
agricultural co-operation, came to an end in 1924, 
closely following the decease of the Agricultural 
Mfiiolesale Society with heavy losses. The func- 
tions of these societies have now been divided 
between the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
the Farmers’ Union, and the Allotments Organisa- 
tion Society and Smallholders, Ltd In many 
other trades, however, turnover and profit have 
increased 

In the group of banks and loan soiceties proper 
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the banking department of the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society predominates This department under- 
takes banking business on a large scale, although 
generally its operations differ from those of an ordin- 
ary commercial bank Its chief function is to act 
as a clearing house for the transactions between the 
trading departments of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, and it has now current accounts of a large 
number of co-operative societies, trade unions, and 
friendly societies 

There are twenty-two other banking societies 
given in a recent report, but their relative import- 
ance can be gauged from the figures given for their 
total current and deposit accounts, ;^417,619, as 
compared with the ;£252,057,471 of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society’s Banking Department alone 
Nine loan societies have £28,128 loaned to 
members 

In January, 1923, a report was issued of the 
Committee on Agricultural Credit which recom- 
mended the immediate formation of agricultural 
co-operative credit societies under the encourage- 
ment afld supervision of the State, which should 
in fact place a capital sum at the disposal of each 
society on the basis of £1 for every £1 of share 
capital raised by the society They should be 
affihated through the Ministry of Agriculture, 
allowed to receive deposits and be given free discre- 
tion as to the granting of loans to members for 
agricultural purposes 

The result of the recommendation was the 
Agricultural Credits Act, 1923, in which the Mimster 
of Agriculture was instructed to take such steps as 
are practical to promote the formation or extension 
of agricultural credit societies having the object of 
advancing money to members repayable within a 
period not exceeding five years for such agricultural 
purposes as may be approved by the Minister 

The latter is empowered to make advances to any 
such society not exceeding an amount equal to £1 
for every £1 share held by members, of which at 
least 5s must be paid 

CREDIT FONCIER. — ^The meamng of this term 
IS “ credit on lands ”• The Credit Foncier is an 
institution m France, established in 1852, the 
object of which is to supply landed proprietors 
with the means of carrying out improvements by 
granting them loans of money on the security of 
their lands, to be repaid by equal instalments, so 
as to extinguish the debt within a certain period 
On this principle certain societies have been formed 
in France, subject to certain conditions, and 
endowed with certain privileges Their regulations 
are precisely defined by law, and they are not 
allowed to advance more than half the value of 
the propertv pledged or hypothecated. 

CREDIT INSTRUMENTS.— Cheques and BiUs ol 
Exchange. The general aspects of credit have been 
discussed under that head Here we note the 
essential features of the credit paper which, bemg 
transferred m good faith by one person to another, 
gives to the latter a legal right to the property of 
which the paper is representative Such paper is, 
we say, “ negotiable ■” ; and is the chief econonusmg 
expedient for monetary purposes If the holder 
has obtained the paper in a lawful manner, no 
claims of others on the property named m the 
paper are valid 

Our negotiable credit instruments comprise, 
among others, two great classes : (1) BiUs of 

Exchange, and (2) Promissory Notes. Under the 
first head must be included that most potent agent 


of circulation, the cheque, which is a bill of 
exchange drawn on a banker and payable on 
demand But the cheque is not, hke a bill of 
exchange, “ accepted ” by the banker ; and he is, 
therefore, never liable for the drawer’s failure to 
meet the cheque Under the second head 'are to 
be mcluded bank notes when convertible, for these 
are promises by bankers to pay specified amounts 
on presentation of the note In one sense, indeed, 
the cheque may be included also under this second 
head It is the bank note of the private individual,, 
of one who has not “ pubhc ” credit, as the banker 
has Each person becomes his own note-issuer 
within the more confined field where people feel 
confident of his solvency. It has a limited circula- 
tion, and its worth is tested sooner than that of the 
bank note , but it has compensating advantages 
which have made it, at any rate in our country, 
almost supersede the bank note. It can be drawn 
for the exact amount of payment required , it is 
of no value unless signed by the real owner of the 
funds drawn on, and loss is, therefore, less to be 
apprehended when cheques are used than when 
bank notes are employed ; and the device of 
“ crossing ” further safeguards against deviation 
from the destined recipient. 

A bill of exchange is legally defined as : “ An 
unconditional order in writing, addressed by one 
person to another, signed by the person giving it, 
requiring the person to whom it is addressed to 
pay on demand, or at a fixed or determinable future 
time, a sum certain in money to, or to the order of, 
a specified person or to bearer " It originated 
from the fact that by its use is obviated the necessity 
of transmitting costlier means of settling claims. 
It saved trouble, risk, and expense. A debt is 
contracted by a person, and is due not at the place 
where the creditor, but where the debtor, resides. 
When the places are at all remote from one another, 
the cost of transport of the coin or bullion from the 
debtor to the creditor is a considerable item The 
cost can be avoided if the creditor is able to sell his 
claim to a neighbour who needs means of payment 
where the debtor resides The debt payable to one 
person in one place is exchanged for the debt pay- 
able to a different person in a different place 
The biU brokers, buying claims from those who 
axe to receive money in the distant place, and 
selhng to those who need to pay in Uie distant 
place, in ordmary cases enable the debts due in 
one place to compensate those due in another 
The amount of gold transmitted, as compared 
with the magratude of the transactions, is 
amazingly small 

In the home trade, the archaic purpose of the 
bill of exchange has long been relegated to a very 
subordmate place Our banking system, with its 
network of branches enmeshing the country, dis- 
penses with any necessity for the passage of gold 
The motive which now prompts to the creation of 
the great bulk of home bills is the knowledge that 
by their means credit given to one person is made 
available for obtaining credit from another Home 
bills are usually created for the purpose of being 
discounted. The trader or producer who has sold 
goods for which he will be paid at the expiration 
of six months, unwilling to leave his capital so long 
idle, draws a bill on his debtor. This he presents 
to a bill broker or banker, and receives at once the 
amount of the bill, less interest for the time it has 
to run The active spending individuals, desirous 
of extending then operations, seeing abundant 
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■scope for the fructifying power of capital, forestall 
their claims on others by drawing bills 

The bill brokers, finding money for bills and 
bills for money, bring these into contact with quiet, 
accumulating people with moj-e money than they 
oan themselves profitably employ ; and, while 
credit IS good, the hives of industry work at high 
pressure In our country the skill and knowledge 
of men of enterprise are made immediately avail- 
able for productive purposes because such men 
can borrow the necessary auxiliary capital readily 
and cheaply on their bills The credit given on the 
security of the bill is granted the more readily as 
the financial reliability of two persons is involved ; 
if the acceptor fails to meet his acceptances, 
recourse may be had to the drawer 

The facility with which credit is thus corned by 
bills gave birth to " accommodation paper ” — ^bills 
not founded on any actual sale The drawer of 
such a bill, anxious to have a discountable effect 
to tide over “ temporary embarrassment,” by 
undertalang to afford means of meeting his bill 
on maturity induces a correspondent to accept it So 
two tottering credits may serve as mutual supports 
Some reluctance in negotiating accommodation 
bills is usually justifiable The actual sales of a 
merchant may not be a very rehable gauge of the 
amount of credit which should be accorded him 
It is, however, some clue , but with bills of accom- 
modation, provided he finds a sufficiency of 
complaisant acceptors, his credit seems unhmited 
CREDIT INSURANCE. — For many years at- 
tempts have been made to deal with the problem of 
providing a sound scheme of insurance against bad 
•debts, and schemes have been earned on in this 
country for some years past under the name of either 
Credit Insurance or Bad Debt Insurance. 

The business is showing signs of increasing activity, 
though at the present moment few of the leading 
companies are participating but are contenting 
themselves with supporting the Trade Indemnity 
Co , Ltd , in which several of the of&ces are financially 
interested The Government have also estabhshed 
an Export Credits Guarantee Department It is 
expected that when sufficient expenence has been 
gained the companies will be prepared to write the 
business, and the Government scheme can be 
regarded in the nature of pioneer work 

There are many difficulties in the way of an 
efficient scheme which will give the utmost cover 
without causing the insured to relax the ordinary 
business precautions as to giving credit because 
they are protected by an insurance pohey, and for 
this reason policies are issued covenng only a 
proportion of the loss, the idea being that if the 
insured stands to lose there will be less incentive 
for him to depart from sound business practice 
Individual Credit Insurance. Pohcies are only 
issued for sums not exceeding three-quarters of 
the credit granted Stale or outstanding debts are 
on no consideration insured The policy covers 
either one or more specified creditors for amounts 
set against their respective names 

The proposal form, which declares that the 
customers have always been punctual in paying 
accounts and that the proposer has no reason to 
beheve any of them to be in financial difficulties, 
or is aware of any circumstances which might 
influence fSie acceptance of the risks submitted, 
forms the basis of the contract 

By the policy the company agrees to pay such 
net sum as the insured may lose by the insolvency 


of any one or more of the customers scheduled 
therein in respect of a gross credit owing by the 
customer to the insured at the date of the insolvency 
not exceeding the amount specified in the schedule 
against the name of the respective customer. 

The loss must arise on the net invoice value of 
goods contracted to be sold in the usual course of 
business during the currency of the pohey, and 
dehvered to the customer within the said period 
and prior to the date of insolvency, or first act of 
bankruptcy of the customer. 

Insolvency, as used in the pohey, means that 
either “ an adjudication in bankruptcy has been 
made or a composition in legal form has been 
agreed to by the creditors generally, or a legal 
assignment has been executed for the benefit of 
creditors generally In the case of a limited liability 
company the appointment of a liquidator as required 
by law ” 

The loss covered is only such as arises by reason 
of the insolvency of the customers on the net 
invoice value of goods sold and delivered to the 
customers for the sole risk and account of the 
insured, and which shall be admitted to rank against 
the estate of the insolvent customer, less the 
amount of the ascertained dividends and the value 
of any moneys, secunties, indemnities, guarantees, 
or any other advantage The adjustment and 
settlement of the claim shall take place within 
thirty days from the date on which the net loss shall 
have been ascertained 

Any dispute is to be referred to arbitration 
The liabihty of the company is limited to the net 
proportion of the loss underwritten, and does not 
include the cost of collection of dividends or the 
taking of any proceedings against the debtor The 
insured must take all such proceedings and the 
company is not brought into touch with the 
debtor 

The prennum is approximately from 3 to 5 per 
cent per annum — ^the rates being calculated on the 
proposition of risk borne by the company. For 
example, a twelve months' cover for an amount of 
£750 (viz , three quarters of an amount not exceed- 
ing ;^1,000 at any one time during the twelve 
months) would cost from £22 10s to £37 10s , 
according to the merits of the case 
Pohcies are also issued in respect of bills of 
exchange, and the same proposal and pohey con- 
ditions apply mutaUs mutandis 
Excess Bad Debt Insurance. The principle on 
which this IS based is that the insured is covered 
against a certain proportion of the bad debts 
arising in any year of insurance over the normal 
To arrive at this normal or ” first ” loss, as it is 
sometimes termed, the company takes the average 
proportion of loss to turnover sustained by the 
proposer dunng the previous five years Assuming 
that this works out at i per cent on a turnover of 
^120,000, VIZ , £600 ” a year, this is usually 
increased by, say, 15 per cent to allow a good 
margin Thus, the “ first ” loss would be assumed 
to be £720, and on this basis the premium for a 
£1,000 policy (viz , £1,000 in excess of the ” first ” 
loss) would be about £100 

The rates vary considerably according to the 
class of business conducted, and the trade conditions 
prevaihng 

The principle is that the whole of the debtors 
shall be covered, the insurance being based on the 
annual turnover, the proposer having to furnish 
particulars of the amount of credit given to the 
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various debtors and the limit of credit nsnallv 
granted 

The premium is calculated at a percentage on 
the annual turnover, and is adjusted at the end of 
the year when the actual turnover is ascertained. 

The policy provides a limit up to which credit 
allowed to any one customer is covered, and also 
provides that suitable inquiries shall be made before 
any new accounts are opened 
Government Export Credits Guarantee Scheme. 
The scheme is operated by the Department of 
Overseas Trade of the Board of Trade, which has 
opened an office at 31 King Street, London, E C.2 
The following is the official description of the 
facilities available — 

DESCRIPTION OP THE FACILITIES AVAILABLE. 

The Department guarantees the payment at maturity of sterhng 
bills of exchange drawn on buyers overseas m connection with the 
export from this country of goods wholly or partly produced or 
manufactured in the United Kingdom, includmg coal 
Applications will be considered for long term as well as short term 
credits 

Subject to the conditions printed oveileaf, exporters may obtain 
m approved cases — 

1 Facilities of an Insurance Character by which the guarantee 
is given without recourse to the exporter In these cases the 
guarantee will not exceed 75 per cent of the amount of credit 
granted to the importer 

2 Facilities of a Financial Character by which the guaiantee is 
given with full recourse to the exporter In these cases the 
guaiantee may be for the full amount of the credit granted to the 
importer 

3 Facilities of an Intermediate Character by which the guarantee 
IS given for the whole or part of the credit either without recourse 
to the exporter or with such recourse as may be agreed In these 
cases the exporter will not be relieved of more than 75 per cent 
of the risk on the bill unless approved security is provided 

The guarantee will cither be endorsed on the bill or be given in 
the form of a letter of guarantee 
The Department will make good its guarantee immediately its 
liability accrues, provided the protested bill is held at its disposal i 
No application can be considered after 8th September, 1929, 
though guarantees may be given after that date m respect of 
applications previously approved 

CLASSES OP GUARANTEE 

The above facilities are available in respect of — 

(fl) Specific Guarantees. The Department gives guarantees in 
respect of speciflo transactions 

(fi) General Guarantees The Department agrees to give guaran- 
tees up to a fixed amount for transactions with a number of importers 
m a particular country or countries with or without the submission 
for Its approval of the importeis’ names When importers’ names 
are not submitted, the Department will require to be satisfied as 
to the exporter’s pievious experience in the particular country or 
countries 

General guarantees are intended only for cases where the credit 
granted does not exceed six months 
(c) Guarantees to Banks or Credit Insurance Companies. The 
Department may guarantee against loss on specific transactions, 
approved banks, bankers, credit associations or companies providing 
Credit insurance 

The conditions printed overleaf will apply generally with such 
modification as may be required in each case 

A.— GENERAL CONDITIONS 

1 Apphoations The Department is prepared to consider pro- 
posals and to indicate its decisions, in principle, either before or 
after orders have been received by exporters or tenders have been, 
submitted by them In every case, however, the Department will 
subsequently require an application to be submitted through a 
bank before the formal decision of the Department can be given 
An application form for specific transactions is given overleaf 

2 Goods. Guarantees will be granted only in respect of goods 
wholly or partly produced or manufactured in the United Kmgdom 
Applications will not be entertamed in respect of munitions of war 
or of goods already shipped or of transactions on open account 
Apphcations will not normally be considered in respect of goods 
shipped on consignment, but apphcations in respect of definite 
sales from stocks which have been shipped on consignment with 
the Department’s approval may be considered 

3 Countries Guarantees are not at present given for shipments 
to Russia Guarantees may only be given for shipments to India, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Hong-Kong or China, of goods for 
which long credits are ordinarily required. 

4 Limit of Tune, The Department’s approval of an application 
will cease to be operative after a definite period which will be stated 
in each case If guarantees are required after that time a new 
application must be made It is also understood that the goods 
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are to be shipped withm a reasonable time after the receipt of the 
order 

5 Pietmum. The Department will charge a premium for the 
granting of its guarantee The premium will vary according to the 
character of the assistance given and according to the other 
circumstances of the case 

6 Seounty. In cases where the importer offers any secunty, 
this security, if accepted by the Department, will be taken into 
account in flxmg tlie premium and the conditions of the guarantee 

T Rttoi’ise " . 1 ‘ 


Department or me expoiiei aiiei ueiaiui uu me uni noui me 
importer or from the realisation of an> security or from the resale 
of goods or from any othei souice, shall be apportioned between 
the Department and the exporter on the basis of their respective 
risks on the bill 

In special cases, however, the Department may lequire that all 
such sums up to a percentage to be agreed m advance shall be for 
the credit of the Department, the exporter being entitled only to 
any balance 

8 Payment by the Importer and Recoveries The exporter 
undertakes to take such steps as the Department may require to 
enforce payment by the importer or to realise any security 

B— FURTHER CONDITIONS 

9 Bills and Documents. As a general rule, all bills for guarantee 
must be sent to the Department through a bank immediately after 
the shipment of the goods concerned, and must be accompanied 
by all signed copies of the bill of lading, invoices (in duplicate), and 
other shipping documents, together with the form of agreement 
(EGG 3 or 4) duly completed The shipping documents other 
than one set of invoices will be returned to the bank 

10 Bills may be Guaranteed before AcoeBtauoe, The Depart- 
ment does not normally require a bill to be accepted before 
guaranteeing the biU, though it may do so, or it may letain full 
recourse agamst the exporter until acceptance 

11 Guarantees Conditional on due Presentation, etc. The 
Department’s guarantee is given on the express condition that the 
i mporter has agreed to accept the bill, and that the bill will be duly 
presented for acceptance anl/or payment, and that if dishonoured 
it will be noted and/or protested, and notice of dishonour given 
forthwith to the Department 

12 Insurance of Goods. Except as otherwise agreed in excep- 
tional cases, the goods are to be insured by the exporter against 
all risks with an approved company or with Lloj’d’s underwriters 

13 Extensions and Alterations. No alteration in the conditions 
upon which the Department’s guarantee was granted, and no 
variation of the tenor of a bill may be agreed to by the expoiter 
unless the approval of tho Department has first been obtained 

NOTES 

{a) The Department cannot communicate tho reasons for its 
decisions 

(6) When information in regard to an importer is not readily 
obtained in London, the Department will be prepared on request 
to cable for it at the exporter’s expense 

(c) In cases of urgency the Department will be prepared to place 
its guarantee upon seconds of exchange, provided it is furnished 
with the assurance of a responsible bank that the bank has forwarded 
the firsts of exchange and shipping documents 

(d) In cases where the Department’s guarantee is placed on the 
biU and covers only a proportion of the transaction, it may facilitate 
discounting if separate bills are drawn for this proportion The 
Department will be prepared to consider making arrangements 
on these lines on request. 

(e) When the credit granted is for more than six months the 
Department will be prepared, in order to facilitate discounting, to 
consider placmg its guarantee on a bill of six months or less, and 
to guarantee renewal bills of six months or less until the period of 
credit IS covered 

( f) The exporter is at liberty to insure elsewhere any portion of 
the risk not covered by the Department, but such insurance is tO' 
be disclosed to the Department 

APPLICATION FOR A SPECIFIC GUARANTEE. 

{To be submitted through a bank ) 

To the Export Credits Guarantee Department, 

(Department of Overseas Trade, Board of Trade) 

31 King Street, E C 2 

Please inform me of terms upon winch you are prepared to 
guarantee l®l{s) of exchange amounting to £ r in 

respect of the sale for £ of the following goods — 

Name and full address of buyer 
{in block letters) 

Description of goods 
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Destination of goods 

Date by which shipment will be effected 

Length of credit 

Total amount of bill(s) to be drawn on the buyer 
Percentage for which the guarantee as reqmred 
I/We will accept recourse for pgr cent of the bill(s) 
Security offered by buyer (if any) 

Particulars of any credit insurance effected or to be effected 
elsewheie in connection with this transaction 
The nature of my/our business is 
My/Our information about the buyer is 
Further remarks 

I/We neither have nor will have anv interest whatsoever, direct 
or indirect, in the profits made by my/our buyer, who likewise has 
no interest in my/our business 

I/We neither have received nor will receive any indemnity or 
security in connection with this transaction other than that men- 
tioned above 

I/We certifj that the goods are wholly or partly produced or 
manufactured in the United Kingdom 
I/We have read and accepted the foregoing printed conditions 
I/We certify that the representations made and facts stated in 
the foregoing are true and correct in every particular, and I/we agree 
that they shall form the basis upon which your guarantee shall 
be given 

Applicant’s signature 

Address 

Dated the day of 192 

CREDIT, LETTER OE. — (See Letter of Credit ) 
CREDIT MOBILIER, SOCifiTE GENERALE.— 
The name of a society, which was established m 
France in 1852, upon the principle of limited lia- 
bility The operations of the society are d.rected 
principally into three fields — 

(1) To aid the progress of pubhc works, and pro- 
mote the development of national industry — making 
railways, managing gas companies, and, in fact, 
becoming a kind of universal trading association 

(2) For the buying up of shares and bonds of 
existing societies and companies, for the purpose of 
consolidating them into one common stock 

(3) For the transaction of geneial banking and 
brokerage operations 

The funds for the carrying out of these diverse 
operations are the capital of the company, and the 
deposits received by the society from the public. 

CREDIT NOTE. — This is a document which is 
sent to the firm returning goods, or to whom an 
allowance for such matters as short delivery or 
reduction in the price, is made, and gives full 
particulars of such return or allowance. Having 
been checked, an entry is made through the inwards 
returns book to the credit of the customer’s account 
in the debtors ledger, and the customer on its receipt 
passes the item through his outwards returns book 
to the debit of the firm from whom he purchased 

Credit Note. 


London, Jan 5th, 19 
Messrs Tupman & Co , Manchester 
Credited by Bardell Bros 
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CREDITOR. — One who gives credit to another, 
or believes or trusts in him Commercially the term 
denotes a person to whom a sum of money is due 
CREDITORS LEDGER.-— The ledger containing 
accounts for all persons to whom money is owing at 
any time, ^nd, therefore, to whose acqpunts all 
items on which credit is taken are posted. The 
postings are 'made from the invoice book to the 
credit of the personal accounts. 

CREDITORS^ MEETINGS.— Meetings of creditors 


m the formal legal sense are subject to the statutory 
piovisions relating thereto contained m the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1914 and the Bankiuptcy 
Rules made thereunder, and to the common law 
A debtor may, of course, call a private meeting of 
his Cl editors, which meeting will be free from any 
special legal requirements ; but it should be remem- 
bered that something may be done at that meeting 
which amounts to an act of bankruptcy, rendering 
the debtor liable to have a petition presented against 
him It is in the formal legal sense that creditors’ 
meetings are dealt with m this article. 

As soon as may be after a receiving order has 
been made, the official receiver summons a first 
meeting of creditors to consider the debtor’s posi- 
tion, t e , whether he shall be adjudged bankrupt or 
a scheme of arrangement entei tamed This meeting 
IS to be held not later than fourteen days after the 
receiving older has been made and seven days' 
notice of it is to be given by advertisement in the 
London Gazette and a local papei, and separately 
to each creditor, together with a summary of the 
debtor’s afiairs The omission of such notice or 
summary does not invalidate the proceedings at 
the meeting The official receiver must give three 
days’ notice of the meeting to the debtor, who 
must attend The place must be convenient The 
chairman at this, the first meeting, shall be the 
official receiver, or someone nominated by him , 
at subsequent meetngs the chairman shall be such 
person as the meeting by resolution appoints 

As regards subsequent meetings, one may be 
summoned at any time by the official receiver or 
trustee , and he must do so whenever directed by 
the court, or requested in writing by a creditor, with 
the concurrence of one-sixth in value of the creditors, 
including the creditor making the request Such 
creditor, however, must deposit an amount sufficient 
to cover the cost of summoning the meeting, which 
amount may or may not be refunded to him These 
subsequent meetings axe summoned by notice to 
each creditor 

A creditor may not vote at a creditors' meeting 
unless he has proved his debt, and the proof has 
been lodged with the official receiver within (in the 
case of the first meeting) the time specified in the 
notice convemng the meeting, which time must be 
between noon of the day but one before the meeting 
and noon of the day before the meeting A proof 
to be used at an adjournment of the first meeting, 
if not lodged in time for the latter, must be lodged 
not less than twenty-four hours before the adjourned 
meeting A secured creditor who retains his security 
must assess it, and can only vote m respect of the 
balance due to him after deducting its value , if he 
votes for the whole amount of his debt, he is con- 
sidered to have surrendered his security, unless he 
satisfies the court that he has acted through inad- 
vertence The chairman of a creditois’ meeting may 
admit or reject proofs for voting purposes, subject 
to appeal to the court. Voting may be either 
in person or by proxy, and both general and 
special forms of proxy must be enclosed with 
the notice of meeting sent to creditors A special 
proxy IS an authority to act at a particular 
meeting for oi against a specific matter Proxies 
signed either by the creditor or by an employee of 
his havmg general authority (which may have to 
be produced to the official receiver) must be lodged 
wiiii the official receiver or trustee not later than 
4 o’clock on the day beiore the meeting A proxy 
must be in the prescribed form, and every insertion 
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m it must be in the writing of the creditor or of his 
regular employee, or of a commissioner to administer 
oaths. The of&cial receiver may be appointed either 
a general or a special proxy A general pi oxy may be 
given to the creditor's regular employee, but it must 
state the relationship between them A general or 
special proxy may not be used by any person to 
vote for a resolution which would directly or 
indirectly place himself, his partner, or employer in 
a position to receive any remuneration out of the 
debtor's estate otherwise than as a creditor rate- 
ably with the other creditors But a person holding 
special proxies to vote for the appointment of him- 
self as trustee may use such proxies and vote 
accordingly; any solicitation by a trustee or 
receiver in obtaining proxies, or in procuring his 
appointment as trustee or receiver, may involve 
such person in deprivation of his remuneration 

The chairman of a creditors’ meeting may, with 
the consent of the meeting, adjourn it from time 
to bme and from place to place If not specified in 
the resolution, the adjourned meeting is to be held 
at the same place as the original meeting 

The quorum of a meeting is the presence or repre- 
sentation of at least three creditors entitled to vote, 
or all the creditors, if their number does not exceed 
three It has been decided that one creditor who 
alone had proved and was present at the first 
meeting of creditors might form a quorum at that 
meeting {%n re Thomas, Ea, parte Warner, 1911, 
55 SJ 482) 

Without the necessary quorum the only business 
that may be transacted is the election of chairman, 
proving of debts, and adjournment of the meeting 
Failing a quorum witlnn half an hour from the time 
appointed for the meeting, the meeting must be 
adjourned to the same day, time, and place in the 
following week, or to such other day as the chair- 
man may appoint not less than seven days or more 
than twenty-one days after Faihng a quorum at 
the first meeting or one adjournment of it, the 
court may, on the application of a creditor or of the 
official receiver, forthwith adjudge the debtor 
bankrupt. 

The chairman of every meeting must see that 
minutes of the proceedings thereat are drawn up 
and fairly entered in a book kept for that purpose , 
and the minutes shall be signed by him or by the 
chairman of the next ensuing meeting Minutes 
appearing to be so signed are received in evidence 
without further proof , and, until the contrary is 
proved, the meeting is deemed to have been duly 
convened and its business to have been duly 
transacted 

The procedure at creditors’ meetings, except as 
provided above, follows the customary rules of 
debate (See Conduct of Meetings , Chairman, 
Duties of ) 

CREDITORS, PREFERENTIAL,— (See Prefer- 
ENTiAu Payments in Bankruptcy ) 

CREDITORS, SECURED. — (See Secured Credi- 
tors ) 

CREDIT SALES. — Sales for which the time of 
payment is deferred or postponed The purchaser 
IS entered in the vendor’s books as a debtor, and 
the price of the goods is a book debt 

CREDIT SLIP. — ^The form which is filled up and 
signed by a customer of a bank when paying in 
to the credit of a current account It should be 
dated by the customer for the day on which the 
payment to credit is handed across the counter, 
or, if sent by post, the date of its dispatch. 


A credit shp should show how the amount is 
made up, m gold, silver, copper, notes, cheques, 
or bills These slips are usually supplied by the 
various banks for the use of their customers, either 
singly or in a special book which is known ^as the 
“ papng-in ” book 

Another name for a credit slip is “ paying-in 
shp.” 

CREOSOTE, — A name originally confined to the 
oily hquid obtained from the destructive distillation 
of wood, but now extended to similar substances 
resulting from the distillation of coal tar Wood 
creosote is antiseptic, and is used medicinally in 
cases of toothache, etc. Coal tar creosote is more 
important commercially, chiefly on account of its 
preservative properties, which make it valuable for 
the preservation of such diverse articles as meat and 
timber It is particularly employed to prevent the 
decay of railway sleepers. 

CRETE (or CANDIA).— The Island of Crete, the 
chief focus of the culture of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean in the Bronze Ago, and the fourth largest 
island in the Mediterranean, forms part of the great 
curve of islands which bounds the Aegean Sea on 
the south, and lies like a bridge between Greece and 
Anatoha, and near to Egypt, from which it derived 
in part its ancient culture. Its position made it 
in the past a great sea-power, with numerous 
thriving towns In the Middle Ages it was for some 
time in the possession of the Arabs, who were 
followed by the Venetians, next by the Turks who 
ruined it, and finally, in 1914, it became part of 
Greece, with a more hopeful future The island has 
a length of about 160 miles, and varies m breadth 
from 7^ to 35 miles Its total area is a httle under 
3,000 square miles, and its population is about 
350,000, most of whom are of Greek descent and 
Greek outlook. 

Crete emerges from the sea like a j'agged knife- 
blade, a mountainous hmestone island, with a mam 
east-west axis, part of the great curved chain which 
once extended from the backbone of Greece through 
Cyprus and the Taurus mountains to the Caucasus 
The mountains are grouped in more or less isolated 
masses, presenting, in the south, a scarp facing the 
foundered basin of the Eastern Mediterranean Sea, 
but, in the north, faihng more gently and ending in 
an indented coast The lofty, rugged, snow-capped 
White or Sphakia mountains (7,882 ft ) in the west 
are connected with the central hog-backed Ida 
(8,065 ft ) by lower ndges such as Kentros, broken 
by the Aman valley. Between Ida and the lower 
range of Kophinos to the south stretches the wide 
plain of Messara (the scene of the development of the 
Cretan Bronze Age culture) Eastward extends 
the Lasithi group (7,165 It ), followed by the 
isthmus of Hierapctra, and the fells of Kavasi 
(4,850 ft ) 

The climate is tjpicaUy Mediterianean, warm and 
equable, the annual rainfall being 27 in. Thyme, 
juniper, and cistus cover the hills , the hill slopes 
are vine-terraced , olive groves are widely spread ; 
and, in spnng, the beautiful and pleasant landscape, 
more fertile and enriched wnth trees (in spite of 
destruebve goats) than Greece, is gay with ane- 
mones, crocuses, hyacinths, irises, lilies, saffron, and 
popples 

Abundant water supplies and fertile ^oils make 
the island self-sufficing and capable of supporting 
a considerable population Agriculture and stock- 
reanng are the chief occupations. Gram, olive oil, 
wine, fruits, carob beans, and valonia, are the 
510 
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principal agricultural products ; and cattle, sheep, 
and goats are reared in the interior Till lately, 
roads were mere bridle tracks for mules and mule- 
teers, but now motor roads are being made, and a 
railway may follow. 

The "three chief towns he on the north coast, and 
all have indifferent harbours, the best anchorage 
being at Suda Bay 

Candia (25,000), founded by the Saracens m 824, 
has a small harbour, and ships grapes, wine, almonds, 
olive oil, and soap 

Canea (20,000), the political capital, situated 
towards the western end of the north coast, abounds 
in mosques 

Rehmo (12,000 j, between Canea and Candia, is a 
small port 

S^tla, at the eastern end of the island, and 
Hierapetva, on the south coast, arc httle better than 
villages 

(For map see Greece ) 

CRETONNE. — Strong printed cotton fabrics of 
flowery design, used for curtains, furmture cover- 
ings, etc. The original material bearing this name 
was a white cloth of French manufacture Some 
derive the word from the name of the inventor, 
while others trace it to the Norman town of 
Creton 

CREW. — ^The crew, in the ordinarj?- sense of the 
word, includes the whole of the ship's company, 
except the master, that is to say, the mate or mates 
who are next in authority after the master, the 
carpenter, steward, cook, and the able and ordinary 
seamen and boys To these must be added, in the 
case of steamships, the engineers and firemen 
Each member of the crew has special duties to per- 
form, which are well defined by usage. It is 
in this sense that the word is used in the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, except as regards the hst of 
the crew mentioned m Section 253 of the Act, in 
which the master and apprentices are expressly 
included. Since 1853 British ships may be manned 
by persons of any nationality. A vessel is bound 
to carry a sufS.cient crew for the purposes on 
which she is employed. The Merchant Shipping 
Act contains no provision requiring seamen (other 
than officers and engineers) to have any qualifica- 
tions, except that they cannot be rated as able- 
bodied seamen unless they have served at sea for 
four years before the mast When it is desired to find 
out whether the owner is the employer of the master 
and crew, or any of them, the primary questions 
seem to be : Who pays them ? Who appointed 
them ? Who can dismiss them ? The last is, 
perhaps, the most important of the three A master 
and crew appointed by the owner, but paid by the 
charterer, were held to be the owner's servants, and 
the owner to be liable for their negligence For the 
purposes of a policy of insurance, or a contract of 
sea carriage, a shipowner is bound to provide a 
sufficient and skilled crew for the voyage, or the 
ship is not seaworthy. In the case of an emigrant 
ship, the Merchant Shipping Act makes it com- 
pulsory for her to be manned with an efficient crew 
for her intended voyage to the satisfaction of the 
emigration officer , and after the crew has been 
passed by him, its strength must not be diminished, 
or any of the men changed without the written 
consent of either him or the supermtendmt at the 
port of clearance The hiring of seamen in the 
United Kingdom by the master of any British 
foreign-going ship must be transacted before a 
superintendent ot the mercantile marine, who is 


required m that case to read over and explain the 
agreement to the seamen, and afterwards to attest 
the signature of each seaman, written, as it must 
be, in his presence The engagement of a seaman 
abroad must take place before either a supei- 
intendent or an officer of customs, if the place is in 
a British possession ; or if at a foreign port in which 
there is a British consular officer, before him The 
hiring of seamen must be by written agreement, 
which requires no stamp, m the foim issued by the 
Board of Trade. The agreement being in writing, it 
IS nevertheless enacted that a seaman may prove the 
contents of it, or otherwise support his case, before 
any court of justice, without producing or giving 
notice to produce it A power has been specially 
reserved to the High Court of rescinding any con- 
tract of sea service between the master and crew, 
if it thinks it ]ust to do so The Court of Admiralty 
entertains proceedings against foreign ships in the 
ports of this country, at the suit of any of their 
crew, for wages due by the general maritime law. 
The duty of the owner and master to provide pro- 
visions and water, of proper description, and in 
sufficient quantity for the use of the crew, obliges 
him now to specify the description and quantity in 
the contract, and to furnish the crew with the 
means of weighing and measuring the articles when 
served out Compensation is to be paid them for 
short allowance The expense of all medicines, 
surgical and medical advice, and attendances whilst 
on board his ship is to be borne by the owner ; and 
if the patient is temporarily removed to prevent 
infection or otherwise for the convenience of the 
ship, and he subsequently returns to duty, the 
owner is to bear the expense of such removal, and 
the necessary advice, with attendance, medicines, 
and maintenance whilst the patient is absent from 
the ship The provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1925, apply to masters, seamen, 
and apprentices to the sea services, provided 
that such persons are workmen within the meaning 
of the Act, and are members of the crew of any 
British ship. A specified amount of space for each 
member of the crew must be provided in the place 
appropriated to them on board, and such place 
is to be kept free from encroachments, to be pro- 
tected from sea and weather, and from effluvium, 
and m all other i aspects securely constructed and 
well lighted and ventilated If any three or more 
of the crew of a British ship complain to an officer 
m command of one of His Majesty's ships, a British 
consular officer, superintendent, or chiet officer of 
customs, that the provisions or water on board are 
bad in quality, unfit for use, or deficient in quantity, 
the officer may examine them, and if he finds the 
complaint justified, he must give notice of the fact 
to the master, who must then remedy the cause of 
complaint The result of the examination must be 
entered m the official log-book, and a report sent 
to the Board of Trade by the examining officer ; 
but any fnvolous complaint forfeits to the ship- 
owner a sum not exceeding one week's wages from 
each person so improperly complaining The 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1906, provides for the pro- 
tection of seamen from risk in ships carrying deck 
timber cargoes in winter It is a misdemeanour for 
the master to discharge any seaman at any place 
out of the United Kingdom (except at a port in the 
country where he was shipped) without pieviously 
obtaining the sanction in writing, indorsed on the 
agreement, of the proper authority. Obedience by 
the crew to the lawful order of the master is 
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necessary, even though he uses his authority 
harshly 

CRIMINAL APPEAL COURT.— (See Appeal ) 

CRIMINAL LAW.— That body or branch of the 
law which deals exclusively ivith offences which, 
although directly affecting individuals, are opposed 
to the good government of the State The term is 
always used to distinguish it from the civil law {q v ) 
The principal offences under criminal law, so tar as 
they have any reference at all to commercial 
matters, are noticed under separate headings 

CRORE. — A hundred lacs of rupees (See Lac ) 

CROSS BILL.— (See Re-Draft) 

CROSSED CHEQUES. — The cheques dealt with 
in the article Cheque are those which can be 
presented to the banker upon whom they are drawn, 
and paid over the counter of the bank Such 
cheques are known as “ open ” cheques, and it is 
obvious that great risks are always run when they 
are in circulation A drawer, for instance, loses a 
cheque Any finder of it can go at once to the 
bank and cash it, unless it has been stopped, or 
he may transfer it to a holder in due course {q v ) 
The holder is entitled to the money represented by 
the cheque, and if he cannot obtain it from the 
bank by reason of its being stopped, he may sue 
the drawer upon it And the drawer has no defence 
unless he can show that the holder is not a holder 
m due course Again, the cheque may be lost or 
stolen in the post As to who is the loser depends 
upon whether the post is the agent of the sender 
or of the person to whom the cheque is sent. (See 
Post Office as Agent ) But any person who 
becomes a holder in due course {q v ) has a title 
against the world, unless the cheque is payable to 
order and the thief forges the indorsement of the 
payee The holder has then no title since he has 
taken under and through a forged indorsement He 
may, however, get the money from the bank, if 
the cheque is open, and the banker upon whom the 
cheque is drawn is never liable for paying under the 
forged indorsement unless he has been ordered to 
stop payment. The true owner must then seek 
Out the holder, and sue him for the return of the 
amount of the cheque It is obvious, however, 
that great difficulties would arise before restitution 
could be brought about. 

It was to avoid losses arising through cheques 
getting into the hands of wrong parties that the 
custom of crossing was introduced The remedy 
is not infallible, as will be seen directly , but the 
fact of a cheque being paid through a banker 
instead of over the bank counter makes it less easy 
for frauds to be committed, and more easy for them 
to be detected when they have been committed 
As was said in one case, the crossing operated as a 
caution to the banker The mere crossing of a 
cheque m no wise affects the negotiability of the 
instrument , it simply affects the mode of payment. 
The holder in due course has a perfect title to it. 
Two statutes passed upon the subject have been 
repealed by certain sections of the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882, and the law as to crossed cheques is 
contained in sections 76 to 82 of the Act 

Crossing Deliaod. A cheque is crossed geneially 
when it bears across the face of it an addition of 
(a) the words “ and Company,” or any abbreviation 
thereof, eg,” and Co between two parallel trans- 
verse lines, either with or without the words " not 
negotiable ” ; or (&) two parallel transverse lines 
simply either with or without the words ” not 
negotiable.” A special crossing is constituted when. 


m addition to the above, the name of a banker is 
written on the face of the cheque A cheque is then 
crossed specially to that banker (sect. 76). It is to 
be observed that the provisions of the Act as to 
crossed cheques apply. to dividend warrants, and also 
to “ any document issued by a customer cff any 
banker, and intended to enable any person to 
obtain payment from such banker of the sum 
mentioned in such document ” Post office orders 
and postal orders are frequently crossed, in the 
same manner as cheques, and then payment of 
them cannot be obtained except through a banker 
Who can Cross Cheques. In practice, unless 
he IS particularly requested not to do so, as 
when cash is required at once from the bank, 
the drawer crosses the cheque before issuing it, 
and he may cross it generally or specially If 
he omits to do so, the holder may cross it, either 
generally or specially, and if the drawer crosses it 
generally the holder may cross it specially Either 
drawer or holder may also add the words ” not 
negotiable ” Again, when a cheque is crossed 
specially, the banker to whom it is crossed may 
again cross it specially to another banker for collec- 
tion, and where an uncrossed cheque, or a cheque 
crossed generally, is sent to a banker for collection, 
he may cross it specially to himself (sect 77) The 
crossing authonsed by the Act is a material part 
of the cheque , and it is unlawful for any person 
to obliterate or to add to or alter the crossing, 
except as above stated (sect. 78). It must be 
remembered that by section 64 of the Act a 
material alteration, without the assent of all 
parties, avoids the cheque except as against the 
party who has himself made, authonsed, or 
assented to the alteration, and all subsequent 
parties ; but if the alteration is not apparent, and 
the cheque gets into the hands of a holder in due 
course, such holder is in no way prejudiced by such 
alteration. If the alteration or the obhteration of 
the crossing is done for a fraudulent purpose, it 
constitutes a forgery. Many firms have their 
cheques crossed by means of printing, and issue no 
open cheques at all Bankers also will often, on 
request, issue cheque books containing cheques 
wluch are crossed generally A payee may, how- 
ever, make a special request for his own convenience 
that the cheque shall not be crossed, and the drawer 
sometimes accedes to the request by striking out the 
crossing, adding the words ” pay cash,” together 
with his signature or initials This is known as 
“ opening the crossing ” It is an irregular, though 
not uncommon, method of procedure, but it does 
not appear to have been judicially questioned 
Form of Crossing. Two transverse lines are 
suflficient to constitute a crossing , but the common 
practice is to cross a cheque generally by drawing 
the two transverse hues and writing the words 
“ and Co or ” & Co ,” between them If the 
crossing is a special one, the lines are drawn as 
before, and the name of the bank written between, 
thus . ” X & Y Bank ” 

Duty of Banker. The duty of a banker as to 
crossed cheques, omitting for the moment all 
reference to those which are marked " not negoti- 
able,” is set forth in sections 79 and 80 of the Act 
as follows — 

” (1) ^yVliere a cheque is crossed sgecially to 
more than one banker, except when crossed to 
an agent for collection, being a banker, the 
banker on whom it is drawn shall refuse payment 
thereof. 
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DIAGRAMS OF CHEQUE CROSSINGS. 



Oeneral Crossings. 





Not Negotiable. 


. 

4 


S' Co. 


Not Negotiable. 

2 


5 

Under Five Pounds 


Not NegoUable. 


3 


6 

S' Co. 

Under Ten Pounds. 



Speeial Crossings. 

Not Negotiable. 

7 

Farmer’s Bank. 

10 

S' Co 




Barton's Bank, Ltd 




Not Negotiable. 

8 


S Co 11 

Universal Bank, 
for Account of Payee. 


• Farmer’s 

Bank. 



Not Negotiable. 



9 

* United Bank of London. ’ 


X 8c Y. Bank, Ltd 


Under Twenty Pounds. 


33— (1435) 
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" (2) Where the banker on whom a cheque is 
drawn, which is so crossed, nevertheless pays the 
same, or pays a cheque crossed generally other- 
wise than to a banker, or if crossed specially 
otherwise than to the banker to whom it is 
crossed, or his]agent for collection being a banker, 
he IS liable to the true owner of the cheque for 
any loss he may sustain owing to the cheque 
having been so paid . Provided that where a 
cheque is presented for payment which does not 
at the time of presentment appear to be crossed, 
or to have had a crossing which has been 
obhterated, or to have been added to or altered 
otherwise than as authorised by this Act, the 
banker paying the cheque in good faith, and 
without negligence, shall not be responsible or 
incur any liability, nor shall the payment be 
questioned by reason of the cheque having been 
crossed, or of the crossing having been obliter- 
ated, or having been added to or altered other- 
wise than as authorised by this Act, and of 
payment having been made otherwise than to a 
banker or to the banker to whom the cheque is 
or was crossed, or to his agent for collection 
being a banker, as the case may be ” 

Section 80 is as follows — 

“ Where the banker, on whom a crossed 
cheque is drawn, in good faith and without 
negligence pays it, if crossed generally, to a 
banker, and if crossed specially, to the banker to 
whom it IS crossed, or his agent for collection 
being a banker, the banker paying the cheque, 
and, if the cheque has come into the hands of 
the payee, the drawer shall respectively be 
entitled to the same rights and be placed in the 
same position as if payment of the cheque had 
been made to the true owner thereof ” 

The banker has the same protection as before in 
cases of forged indorsements, though he must take 
the risk of his customer’s signature being correct. 
But if he deals with the cheque in any other manner 
than that authorised by the Act, his protection is 
gone, and any loss which ensues must fall upon him. 

Illastratioas. It is impossible to make the 
provisiois of these sections clearer by any other 
means than illustrations A draws a cheque upon 
the X Bank; B is the payee of the cheque 
It IS crossed generally, B receives the cheque 
and indorses it It cannot be paid over the 
counter, it must go through a banker B pays 
the cheque into his own banking account at 
the Y Bank The cheque is collected through 
the Clearing House, and the amount is credited 
to B’s account, A’s account being debited at 
the X Bank This is the most general and 
ordinary way in which the transaction is earned 
out Either A or B may cross the cheque specially 
to the Y bank, and the same result will happen ; 
and if it is specially crossed to the Z bank, the Z 
banker will cross it again to the Y bank for collec- 
tion 

The crossing of a cheque does not give absolute 
security, but the fact of being able to trace the 
persons through whose hands it has passed before 
being paid by the banker upon whom it is drawn 
goes a long way towards helping the true owner 
to obtain restitution under certain circumstances 
Collecting Banker. So far, the position of the 
paying banker — the banker upon whom the cheque 
is drawn— has been considered, and it has been 
seen that, excepting the risk as to forgery of 
the drawer’s signature, he is practically freed 


from all chance of liability so long as he acts 
with proper prudence and in good faith It 
IS now necessary to notice the position of the 
banker who receives the proceeds of the cheque — 
the collecting banker. In order that anything can 
be done with a cheque, the banker must iit some 
way or other deal with it By the common law, 
when one person deals with the goods of another 
without authority, he is liable to an action for con- 
version. The same is the common law rule in the 
case of a cheque If, therefore, A deals in any way 
with a cheque which is the property of B, and has 
no authoiity so to deal with it, as, for example, 
if he IS not a holder in due course, B has a right of 
action against A, and A will be condemned in 
damages ; but for Section 82 of the Act, the 
position of the banker would not be different from 
that of any other person. In the interests of com- 
merce and banking, however, it has been provided 
that “ Where a banker, in good faith and without 
neghgence, receives payment of a cheque crossed 
generally or specially to himself, and the customer 
has no title or a defective title thereto, the banker 
shall not incur any liabihty to the true owner of 
the cheque by reason only of having received 
payment '' 

Bauk Customer. This protection is very great, 
but It must be noticed how carefully it has 
to be construed, so as to prevent any abuse 
Good faith and absence of negligence are 
insisted upon Also, the protection applies only 
to crossed cheques, and it appears that the 
crossing must be made before the cheque gets 
into the hands of the collecting banker And 
then, the collection must be made on behalf of a 
customer. The definition of a customer has led to 
htigation, the two leading cases upon the matter 
being Lacave v Credit Lyonnais, 1897, 1 Q B 148, 
and Great Western Railway Company v London 
and County Banking Company, 1901, App. Cas. 414, 
in the latter of which the House of Lords came to 
the decision that, in order to make a person a 
customer of a bank within the meaning of the pro- 
tecting Section, there must be some sort of account, 
either a current or a deposit account, in existence, 
or some similar relationship must exist between the 
banker and the person for whom he collects the 
cheque The mere fact that for many years a banker 
has collected and paid the proceeds of cheques to 
a particular individual, in order to obhge him, with- 
out any difficulty arising, wiU not protect the 
banker when a crossed cheque comes along, and the 
proceeds are improperly dealt with by the person 
who has been so repeatedly accommodated. But 
a person does not cease to be a customer, within 
the meamng of the Section, because his account is 
overdrawn, or the banker has allowed him a further 
overdraft In the absence of some such restraint, 
it IS clear that tremendous facilities would be given 
to fraudulent dealings For example, a thief might 
take a stolen cheque, quite regular upon the face 
of it, to a banker witlx whom he had never had any 
previous deahngs and ask him to collect it for him, 
and there would be no chance of the true owner, 
who might not find out his loss for some time, 
obtammg any restitution The coUectmg banker 
is placed upon inquiry, and he is bound to know 
something of the person for whom he collects, 
otherwise he runs the risk of being ^ed for the 
amount by the true owner. The banker knows 
presumably how to conduct his own business and 
can take care of himself, and so long as he is guilty 
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of no negligence, he will not be responsible for the 
fraudulent practices of any of his customers who 
turn out to be unsatisfactory in their dealings 
outside the bank But if a customer is aware of 
any special method adopted by a banker in par- 
ticular cases and acquiesces in the same, he cannot 
sue the banker for any loss which occurs in 
connection therewith. 

r.*ii Amending Act of 1906. Again, a banker was 
not entitled until the passing of the Bills of 
Exchange (Crossed Cheques) Act, 1906, to the 
protection of Section 82 of the Act of 1882, if 
he received payment of a cheque in any other 
respect than on behalf of a customer, eg, as 
a holder for value The position of a collecting 
banker who credited the amount of a cheque to a 
customer before receiving payment of the same 
was considered in several cases. The general result 
appeared to be that if the banker allowed his 
customer to draw immediately upon the amount 
of the cheques paid in, he had to take the risk of 
the customer having a defective title to them 
and might, therefore, be liable to an action for con- 
version Thus, a customer paid in a cheque bearing 
a forged indorsement of the payee to the X Bank 
for £100 on January 1st The banker credited his 
customer’s account with the amount, and before 
receiving payment allowed the customer to with- 
draw a substantial portion of the ;^100 The 
banker was held liable to the true owner for the 
conversion of the cheque, whereas, as has been 
shown, if he had waited until payment was made 
to him by the banker upon whom the cheque was 
drawn, he would have been freed from all liability 
The amending Act of 1906 has changed the law in 
this respect, and it is now enacted that “ A banker 
receives payment of a crossed cheque for a customer 
within the meaning of Section 82 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1882, notwithstanding that he 
credits his customer’s account with the amount of 
the cheque before receiving payment thereof ” 
Whether a bank receives a cheque as holder for 
value or as agent for collection depends on the 
facts of the case If there is an express or imphed 
agreement that the customer can draw against the 
cheque immediately on payment in and before 
clearance the facts point to the bank being holder 
for value {A L Undemood, Ltd. v Bank of 
Liverpool (1924)' 1 KB 775, CA) 

Not Negotiable. A further protection is given in 
the case of crossed cheques by marking them 
“ not negotiable ” The words take away entirely 
the negotiability of a cheque (]ust as the bill 
•of exchange may have its negotiability affected 
by its being restrictively indorsed), as they do 
that of a bill, though they do not in any 
way affect its transfer Even a holder for 
value has no better right to keep such a cheque 
than his immediate transferor, and the true owner 
can always reclaim it, or the amount of it, no 
matter what has been done with it, although the 
banker who collects and the banker who pays are 
fully protected, provided the collection and the 
payment have been made in good faith, without 
neghgence, and m the ordinary course of busmess 
For example, a cheque is drawn by A, made pay- 
able to B, and indorsed to C. It is crossed and 
marked “ not negotiable ” The signatory of A and 
B are genTiine C is the true owner of me cheque, 
and he indorses it It is lost or stolen, and comes 
into the possession of D, who takes it in good faith 
and gives value for it D pays it into his own 


bank, and his banker receives payment for his 
customer from the bank upon which the cheque is 
drawn Both banks are exonerated from hability 
by statute C discovers his loss and also that D 
has obtained payment He can recover the amount 
from D The position has been considered before, 
but with this difference as to the presence of the 
words “ not negotiable.” Since the cheque is not 
a negotiable instrument, D does not obtain any 
better title than his immediate transferor. The 
transferor had either stolen or found the cheque, 
and was not the true owner of it As regards the 
true owner, C, D is in no better position than his 
transferor. His only remedy is to find out the 
transferor, if he can, and get him to refund the 
money. The remarks made in the present para- 
graph are intended to render the law upon the 
subject of “ not negotiable ” cheques as clear as 
possible, and are an expansion of Section 81 of 
the Act, which runs as follows — 

” "V^ere a person takes a crossed cheque which 
bears on it the words ‘ not negotiable ’ he shall 
not have and shall not be capable of giving a 
better title to the cheque than that which the 
person from whom he took it had ” 

It will have been observed that there are many 
risks run by tradesmen who cash cheques to oblige 
their customers, unless they happen to be well 
acquainted with them, and so can recover from 
them in case of any loss arising. To cash a cheque 
for a stranger is a foolish action. First, there 
is the iisk as to the signature of the drawer being 
a forgery , secondly, there is a like risk as to the 
indorsement of the payee ; and, lastly, if the 
cheque is marked ” not negotiable,” there is the 
added risk that the transferor has a defective 
title, that IS, that he is not a holder in due course 
In any of these cases the tradesman must lose 
his money, and his chances of reimbursing himself 
for his loss will be practically ml , but if none of 
these difficulties arises, any person who has a 
cheque marked ” not negotiable ” in his possession 
may negotiate it in the same manner as any other 
cheque. It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
words " not negotiable ” can be added only to a 
crossed cheque If they are placed upon an open 
cheque they may be ignored They do not make 
the cheque not negotiable (See Account Payee, 
Marked Cheque ) 

CROTON OIL. — -A thick, brownish oil, with a 
rancid odour and hot, biting taste It is expressed 
fromlthe seed of an East Indian plant, the Croton 
Ttglium, and is useful in pharmacy as an extremely 
powerful purgative, the dose being hmited to one 
drop, owing to the poisonous properties of the oil. 
A strong hniment, valuable for certain cases of 
mternal mflammation, is prepared by mixing the 
oil with alcohol and cajuput oil. The West Indian 
Croton eleutena is the source of cascarilla bark {qv). 

CROWN AGENTS. — Crown agents for the colonies 
are officials who are appointed by the British 
Government, through the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, to act as business and financial 
agents for the colonies and protectorates to which 
they are attached The self-governing Dominions 
appoint agents of their own 
CROWN GLASS.— (See Glass ) 

CROWN PIECE. — ^This is a British coin of the 
value of 5s , or one-fourth of a £ It is a silver coin 
now seldom seen The crown piece was first coined 
about the middle of the sixteenth century (See 
Coinage ) 
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CEUCIBLES. — Open vessels, usually of fireclay, 
used for fusing metals, glass, etc. They must, of 
course, be made of an infusible material, which will 
remain umnfluenced by the contents. Fireclay, 
either alone or mixed with plumbago, resists all 
but the highest temperatures. Platinum, porcelain, 
gold, silver, iron, carbon, and lime are other sub- 
stances from which crucibles for special purposes 
are manufactured 

CEYOLITE. — greyish mineral found in large 
deposits on the west coast of Greenland and to a 
less extent in the Ural Mountains. It is a double 
iiuonde of aluminium and sodium, and is one of 
the sources of aluminium. It is also used in the 
manufacture of glass, but chiefly in the production 
of alum and caustic soda, 

CUBA. — Cuba, " the Pearl of the Antilles,” the 
largest island of the West Indies, hes on rather than 
in the Canbbean Sea, its western end jutting out 
into the middle of the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, 
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130 miles from Yucatan and about the same dis- 
tance from the mainland of Florida, Long and 
narrow, its shape that of an enormous crocodile, 
Cuba has a maximum length, from east to west, of 
730 miles, and a breadth varying from 22 to 160 
miles Including the Isle of Pines and the numerous 
islands and keys (cays) with which it is surrounded, 
Cuba has a total area of nearly 46,000 square miles, 
the area of the mam island being rather less than 
42,000 square miles. Its population is approxi- 
mately 3,369,000, 70 per cent of whom are whites, 
the remainder being mulattoes and negroes. From 
1492 to 1898, the island was a Spamsh possession, 
but in the latter year it was ceded to the United 
States In 1901, Cuba became an independent 
republic, but its people proving unworthy of fuU 
trust, it IS now, in reality, a quasi-protectorate of 
the United States (There are reservations as to 
treaties, commerce, debt, and use of naval stations 
in favour of the Umted States ) Spanish is the 
universal language, and Roman Catholic the chief 
religion. 

Coast Lino. The coast, with a line upwards of 
2,500 miles long, is much indented and bordered, 
especially in the north, by keys or fringing coral 
islets, which make navigation from the open ocean 
difficult, but form sheltered roadsteads. The maiTx 
island has several splendid harbours, with narrow 


winding entrances which open into broad, lake-like 
expanses, as at Havana, Santiago, Guantfinamo, and 
Cienfuegos. Everywhere, the land rises steeply out 
o± the sea, forming cliffs, which in the east rise in 
successive terraces 

Eclief. Mountain ranges, part of the Antillean 
cham, run lengthwise through Cuba, forming its 
spine These ranges are high in the east, where the 
Sierra Maestra, composed of granite with an overlay 
of calcareous rock, rises in the Peak of Tarquma to a 
height of nearly 8,400 ft , and comparatively low 
in the west, where the carboniferous Organos range 
nowhere attains much above 2,500 ft Between 
these sierras is a limestone karst region — a rolling 
undulating country, broken by hills, the highest 
point, on the south, being the Potrenllo Peak, about 
2,900 ft. high Much of the coastal area, especially 
in the south, is marshy The iivers, of little use for 
navigation but serving for irrigation, flow north and 
south of the mountain ranges, and are numerous. 
They cross the hmestone plains in wide valleys, 
sometimes sinking through the porous rock, and 
flowing for a part of their course underground The 
chief nver, the Cauto* (200 miles), navigable for a 
stretch of several miles, has a westerly course, and 
empties into Manzanillo Bay 

Ulimate, Vegetation, and Fauna. Cuba’s chmate, 
typically tropical, is modified by its insular position, 
and vanes according to altitude. Much rain falls, 
especially in the north east (100 in ), which gets the 
full benefit of the north-east trades There are two 
seasons — ^the wet from May to October, which has 
two-thirds of the total rainfall, and the dry from 
November to May. The mean temperature of the 
dry or winter season is between 70° and 80° P , and 
that of the wet or summer season is between 80° and 
90° F With proper attention to hygiene, Cuba is 
as much a white man’s land as a coloured man’s. 
Yellow fever has been stamped out, but the swampy, 
malarial districts need to be avoided. Almost every 
type of vegetation from the hot, wet, primeval 
forests of the windward regions to the savannahs of 
the interior, is found. Most of the island, except the 
cultivated lands of the centre and west, is covered 
with dense forests, containing ebony, mahogany, 
rosewood, indigo, logwood, cedar, royal palm, mastic, 
copal, giant ceiba, pine, plantain, lime, and orange 
The fauna is less interesting There are the agouti, 
the Cuban tailless rat, the Antillean rabbit, the bat, 
and the mouse The manatee, or sea-cow, is found at 
the mouth of some nvers, and crocodiles frequent 
the southern swamps Reptiles, tortoises, and birds 
of resplendent plumage abound Fishes there are 
of many kinds, remarkable for their quahty and 
bnlhant metalhc colouring rather than for their 
edible quahty 

Production and Industries. Cuba derives its 
wealth from its fertile cultivated areas, which pro- 
duce not only sugar and tobacco, but also coffee, 
cocoa, rice, maize, cotton, and rubber Sugar is the 
staple crop, the total area of the sugar-cane planta- 
tions being about 1,400,000 acres Over 5,000,000 
tons of sugar were produced in 1925 (a quarter of the 
world's supply), and much American capital is 
invested in -^e sugar industry Probably, the 
sugar-cane flourishes better between the Organos 
and Maestra ranges than m any other region in the 
world Next to sugar comes tobacco, the manu- 
facture ofW7hich has a value of about ;^0,000,000 
sterhng a year About three-fourths of the tobacco 
comes from the province of Pinar del Rio, the 
remainder from Havana and Santa Clara provinces. 
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The southern slopes of the Organos range, the famous 
Vuelta Aba]o, produces on small farms the finest 
cigar-tobacco in the world Coflee, grown on the 
mountain slopes, shows a dechne in production, but 
nee 1 ^ being increasingly cultivated The export 
of fruits — pine-apples, bananas, coconuts, oranges, 
and lemons — ^promises to become more valuable 
even than tobacco Other agricultural products 
are rum, brandy, honey, sweet potatoes, yams, 
spices, alcohol, and henequen 

The prospects of the pastoral industry on the 
savannas of the eastern plains are excellent. There 
are about 4,000,000 cattle, 700,000 horses, and 
64,000 mules 

Lack of transport facihties hinders the exploita- 
tion of the forest products, which include mahogany, 
cedar, dyewoods, fibres, gums, resins, and oils 

The mineral wealth of the island that is being 
worked, and in which American capital is active, 
consists of copper, iron ore, silver, manganese, 
asphalt, and petroleum 

Apart from sugar, tobacco, and alcohol, the 
industnes of Cuba are of little importance Local 
manufactures include paper, soap, perfumes, cement, 
beer, furniture, rope, and twine 

Communications. About 1 ,600 miles of cart roads 
exist in Cuba, but many of these are in bad repair 
British interests are well represented in the railways 
The total railway mileage approaches 6,000, of which 
2,790 are private lines on the sugar plantations 
Among the chief railways, which connect the 
principal towns and ports from Pmar del Rio, in 
the tobacco region of the west, to Santiago de Cuba 
in the mining region of the east, are the United 
Railways of Havana (874 miles, British controlled), 
the Cuban Railway (647 miles), the Cuban Central 
Railway (360 miles), and the Western Railway of 
Havana (47 miles) Telegraphic, telephonic, and 
wireless services are satisfactory 

Trade. The shipping, coastal, and world, is 
great Most of the foreign trade is with the United 
States, which has the advantages of tanfl discrimina- 
tion, invested capital, and geographical position, 
followed by Great Britain, France, Spam, and 
Germany The chief exports are sugar, tobacco, 
fruit, rum, timber, minerals, hides, resins, oils, and 
fibres , and the chief imports are foodstuffs, tissues, 
and manufactures, machinery, metals and metal 
manufactures, chemicals, leather and leather goods, 
perfumes, cosmetics, toilet soaps, china, and 
earthenware Both the currency of Cuba and of 
the United States are legal tender in the island 
Trade Centres. Fully a third of the population 
lives in the cities and principal towns 

Havana (539,000), the capital, situated on the 
north-west coast amid rich tropical vegetation, has 
a magnificent harbour crowded with ships from all 
quarters The city consists of the old and new 
towns, the former narrow, cramped, and quaint, the 
latter wide and spacious Its chief note is Spanish, 
but there is a tendency to cosmopohtanism Cigars 
and tobacco, both world-renowned, are its chief 
manufactures 

SanUago de Cuba (77,000), the former capital, on 
a land-locked harbour south of the Sierra Maestra, 
exports tobacco, mahogany, and ores from the mines 
of the Sierra de Cobre Like Havana, it has an old 
and a new town, but its chmate is hardly good as 
that of Havana 

Maianzas (63,000), at the head of Matanzas Bay, 
on the north coast, is the second seaport 

Other centres are the ports of Cwnfuegos (74,000), 


Guantanamo (53,000), Manzanillo (64,000), and 
Trimdad (46,000) , and the inland towns of 
CamagUey (93,000), Santa Clara (71,000), Ptnar del 
Rto (50,000), and SancH Spintiis (88,000) 

Mails are regularly dispatched from Great Britain 
to Cuba, either direct or via the United States, 
twice a week, Wednesdays and Saturdays The 
time of transit is about twelve days 

CUBEBS. — ^The dried berries of the Piper Cubeba, 
a climbing shrub of Java and Sumatra. The greyish- 
brown seeds are about the same size as those of 
black pepper. They have an aromatic taste and a 
pecuhar odour A volatile oil, a crystallising sub- 
stance known as cubebin, and cubebic acid are 
obtained from them They are used in pharmacy 
as remedies for indigestion, sore throat, etc They 
are also known as cubeb pepper. 

CUCUMBER. — ^The large, oblong fruit of a species 
of Cucumis sattvus, a native of Asia It is usually 
grown in frames or greenhouses, but certain varie- 
ties flourish m the open air in the South of England 
and in other locahties of the same temperature 
The juice of the frmt contains a powerful drug 
Cucumbers are much used for salads and for pickles, 
a small variety, known as gherkins, being used for 
the latter purpose 

CUDBEAR. — A purple dye obtained from a 
lichen. It IS one of the preparations of archil {q.v ) 
Owing to its fugitive colour, it is no longer in great 
request, except to some extent as a stain for wood 

CULILABAN BARK.— The aromatic bark of the 
Cinnamomum Culilaban, an East Indian tree of 
the same genus as the cinnamon It is sometimes 
called clove bark, as its odour is similar to that of 
cloves. It IS used medicinally as a remedy for 
indigestion and diarrhoea 

CUM DIVIDEND.— This term signifies “ with the 
dividend that is due or accruing ” If stocks or 
shares are thus sold, the buyer takes the benefit 
of the dividend that has to be distributed When 
they are sold “ ex dividend,” the seller disposes of 
the securities,' but retains the dividend owing or 
accruing upon them for himself 

CUM DBAWINd.— This term is used when bonds 
are dealt in at or near the time when a drawing 
takes place. It means that the securities are sold 
with any benefits that may arise from the drawing, 
and if the bonds are drawn for repayment at par, 
or at a premium, the buyer receives the profit 

CUMMIN.— Also spelt Cumin. An umbelliferous 
plant of Southern Europe, Egypt, and other parts 
of North Afnca, and India, cultivated for its seeds, 
which somewhat resemble caraway seeds in their 
properties They contain a volatile oil, to which 
they owe their aromatic flavour. In the north of 
Europe they are sometimes mixed with cheese and 
with bread. The chief supplies come from Morocco 
Their medicinal use is now confined to horses and 
cattle. 

CUM NEW.— This signifies the right to claim any 
new shares or new issues of stock about to be issued 
in virtue of present holdings J oint-stock companies, 
when increasing them capital, sometimes offer a 
number of new shares to each of the existing pro- 
prietors, and as such shares usually command a 
premium in the open market, shareholders often sell 
them right to the allotment by sigmng a letter of 
renunciation in the buyer’s favour, by which means 
the former would secure the premium on the new 
shares without incurring any liability with respect 
to them The original shares, if dealt in about 
that time, and sold with the right to claim the 
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allotment of the new shares, would be quoted 
" cum new ” 

CUMULATIVE DIVIDEND.— Preference shares 
have a preferential right to dividend before ordinary 
shares, and if the profits of the company in one 
year are not sufficient to pay the full dividend, the 
profits of succeeding years are used for that purpose, 
and, until the preference shares receive a full 
dividend for each year, the ordinary shares receive 
nothing The dividend in such cases is called 
cumulative 

If, however, the preferential right as to dividend 
is confined merely to the profits of each year, the 
dividend is non-cumulative 

CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES.— These 
are securities upon which, if the guaranteed divi- 
dend cannot be paid in any one year, or any series 
of years, the dividend accumulates until sulfiaent 
profits are available out of which the dividend can 
be paid Such accumulated dividend is entitled to 
payment before either the preference or the ordinary 
shares can receive any dividend in any succeeding 
year, the revenue for any year being first applied 
to payment of dividend for that year which has 
been longest in arrear, then the following years in 
succession until the current year’s preferential 
dividend has been paid, after which the ordinary 
shares are entitled to participate. (See Preference 
Stocks and Shares ) 

CURACjOA or CURAQAO. — A liqueur first manu- 
factured in the Dutch West Indian island of that 
name. It is now chiefly made at Amsterdam from 
the dried rmd of the Cura9ao orange, which is 
steeped in water and afterwards distilled with 
alcohol Sugar and Jamaica rum are then added 
There are three qualities, varying in colour, viz. 
orange, white, and green The quantity of alcohol 
contained is usually just under 30 per cent There 
are many imitations, one being made from the rind 
of bitter oranges and whisky. 

CURRANTS. — The name apphed generally to the 
dried berries of a variety of vine grown in the 
Levant, and to the red, black, and white garden 
currants grown in England, The latter are much 
used for jelhes, wines, and preserves, and the fresh 
fruit IS also much appreciated The grape currant 
was first cultivated at Corinth, and the word 
" currant ” owes its origin to that fact. It is now 
grown also in the Ionian Islands and in parts of 
Italy. A sweet wine is made from the fruit, but 
the latter is mainly cultivated for export. The 
trade in it is practically monopolised by Greece 
The culinary uses of currants are numerous, and 
their value as an article of food is generally 
recognised 

CURRENCV. — The word was originally applied 
to the currency, or passing from hand to hand, of 
money ; but it has now come to be apphed to the 
money itself — gold, silver, and copper Bills of 
exchange, bank notes, cheques, and any other 
documents which act as a substitute for coins are 
also included under that term. 

The currency or circulating medium by which 
sales and purchases were efiected in olden times 
was represented in different countries by articles, 
such as sugar, furs, fish, cloth, cowries, salt, and 
blocks of tea A depreciated currency is a currency 
the exchange value of which is not equal to its 
nominal value in bullion. 

The period for which a bill of exchange is drawn, 
or the period which it has to run before matunty, 
IS spoken of as the currency of the bill The 


currency of a bill payable after sight begins when 
the bill IS accepted (See Coinage, Money, 
Foreign Moneys ) 

CURRENCY BONDS. — These are bonds which 
are issued by various American railway companies, 
the principal and mterest of which are repaya*ble in 
the currency of the United States, t e , the bonds 
may be repaid m paper, silver, or gold 

CURRENCY CERTIFICATES.— These are certi- 
ficates which axe issued to bankers and other 
persons by the Treasury of the United States 
against the deposits of Treasury and Government 
Notes 

CURRENCY CLAUSE. — Insurances are fre- 
quently effected in Great Britain on foreign account, 
the sum insured being expressed m a foreign 
currency As rates of exchange will probably 
fluctuate between premium payment and claims 
settlement, it is necessary to reduce remittances to 
some common denominator 

Two alternative currency clauses, approved by 
Lloyd's Nou-Manne Association, are as follows — 

“ (A) In the apportionment of losses under 
this pohcy, $5 shall be considered as the equival- 
ent of £\ sterling, but in consideration of an 
additional 3 per cent on the premium paid 
hereon, the actual payment of losses shall be 
made at the Exchange of 34 85 to the ;£1 stcrhng " 
“ (B) This pohcy is subscribed on the basis of 
for $5, but in consideration of an additional 
on the premium, which is hereby acknowledged 
to have been received, the underwriters agree to 
pay claims at the rate of Exchange current in 
London at the date of remittance " 

CURRENCY NOTES.' — Currency notes for ,^1 and 
10s were issued by the Treasury on the outbreak 
of war in 1914. By the Currency and Bank Notes 
Act, 1914, “ currency notes shall be legal tender in 
the United Kingdom for the payment of any 
amount" (Section 1, s s 1) "The holder of a 
currency note shall be entitled to obtain on demand, 
during office hours at the Bank of England, pay- 
ment for the note at its face value in gold com which 
IS for the time being legal tender in the United 
Kingdom ” (Section 1, s s 3) By the Gold Stand- 
ard Act, 1925, until otherwise provided by Pro- 
clamation, currency notes shall be convex tible into 
com only at the option of the Bank of England 
CURRENCY OF BILL. — This is a commercial 
term used to signify the period between the date 
upon which a bill is drawn and that upon which it 
becomes payable. In the case of a bill at sight 
{qv), the currency begins to run from the date of 
the acceptance of the bill. In the case of a bill 
drawn after date {qv), the currency begins to 
run from the date of the bill 

CURRENT ACCOUNT.— (See Banking Account ) 
CURTESY. — This is the name of a peculiar kind 
of interest which a husband formerly had in the 
real estate of his deceased wife, supposing the wife 
died intestate, %.e , without making a will Tenancy 
by curtesy is abolished by the Law of Property 
Act, 1925, increased rights being given to a husband 
on the death of his wife intestate {q v ) 

CUSTODIAN TRUSTEE.— (See Public Trustee ) 
CUSTOM AND USAGE.— There IS no doubt that 
much of the law of England, as is also the case in 
other coitintries, is the outcome of customs and 
usages winch came into vogue when the common law 
{qv) was as yet unfixed, and custom and usage 
have played a great part in the moulding of mer- 
cantile law {qv) At the present day the customs 
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and usages of the different classes of the com- 
munity have still great weight, and if they can be 
shown to be of general acceptance amongst the 
people to whom they refer, judicial notice will be 
taken of them, and they will obtain the force of law. 
If a (Aistom IS accepted in all parts of the country 
it becomes a portion of the common law If it is 
accepted in a hmited locahty, it is an exception to 
the common law In order to establish a custom 
it must be shown to be of general force in the 
locahty to which it is endeavoured to apply it, 
and to have been rehed upon and acted upon for 
immemorial time A custom must be, as it is said, 
“ a reasonable act, iterated, multiphed, and con- 
tinued by the people from the time whereof memory 
serves not,” or, m other words, it must be " ancient, 
reasonable, certain, and have been continually 
and peaceably enjoyed ” No custom will be 
upheld if it IS unreasonable or uncertain, and if 
there is anything about it which savours of arbitrary 
power it cannot be maintained The best illus- 
trations aie the customs of gavelkind {qv), borough 
English {qv), manors, markets, fairs, etc No 
custom, however, can vary or alter any contract 
evidenced by a document in writing, unless, besides 
having the necessary ingredients of certainty and 
immutabihty, it is one that is well known to all the 
parties to the contract 

A trade usage is a kind of custom which prevails 
amongst traders and merchants, and is one of the 
bases upon which business is conducted It must be 
reasonable and not repugnant to the law of the land, 
but it differs from a custom in this respect, that it 
does not require the consecration of antiquity 
It IS sufficient to show that the usage is geneially 
acquiesced in by the vast majority of the persons 
concerned with it, and if this is proved the usage 
will be recognised and enforced in a court of law. 
The chief difficulty in connection with a usage 
is its proof ; but this is a matter of legal practice 
with which this work has no concern 

CUSTOMER, BANKING.— The most ordinary 
meaning of this term is a person who has a 
current account with a bank By section 82 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, it is provided that 
where a banker collects a cheque, crossed generally 
or specially to himself, for a customer, the banker 
IS protected, if he has acted in good faith and with- 
out neghgence, even if an indorsement should prove 
to be a forgery The person for whom it is collected 
must, however, be a customer It has been decided 
judicially that in order to make a person a customer 
of a bank within the meaning of the section, there 
must be in existence either a deposit or a current 
account, or some similar relationship 

When money is paid into a bank by a customer, 
it is really lent to the banker, and the banker 
becomes, not the trustee for the money, but the 
debtor of the customer. If the banker was held 
to be a trustee, he would be compelled to render an 
account of all the profits made by him with the 
moneys deposited at his bank Such a state of 
affairs would render modern banking an impossi- 
bility In the event of the banker's failure, the 
customer claims upon the estate of the banker as 
an ordinary creditor As such he has a preference 
over the shareholders of the bank 

CUSTOM HOUSE.— The place appointed by the 
Governmexit of a country for the imposition and 
collection of duties upon the importation of certain 
commodities, etc 

CUSTOM OP THE PORT.— The practice or habit 


in regard to discharge, storage, or loading of goods 
at a port , e g , whether shipowner, dock autkoiity, 
railway company, or consignee shall provide or pay 
for labour on board vessel, and on quay, for dis- 
charge of goods The prevaihng “ custom of the 
port,” though nowhere fully chronicled, is a potent 
factor in deciding contentious cases at law 

CUSTOMS BILES OF ENTRY.— Daily lists issued 
in the United Kingdom under authority of H M 
Customs (to merchants and others subscribing) , con- 
taining data relating to shipping at the given ports 

Bill “ A ” gives a hst of vessels reporting inwards, 
with an abstract of their cargo 

Bill “ B shows the exports, imports, and the 
movements of shipping, and is often the vehicle 
by which official Customs notices concerning new 
duties, altered procedure, etc , are brought before 
the interested public 

CUSTOMS CLEARANCE.— (See Customs For- 
malities ) 

CUSTOMS DEBENTURE.— A certificate issued by 
the officers of Customs that certain goods entitled to 
drawback have been enteied and shipped for expor- 
tation On it the exporter declares, in the presence 
of the official through whom the money is paid, that 
the goods have been actually shipped, and are not 
intended to be re-landed in the United Kingdom, 
and that he is entitled to the drawback claimed 

CUSTOMS DECLARATION.— The sender of every 
parcel by post to or from the Channel Islands, any 
British colony or foreign country, is required to 
make out a customs declaration on a form pro- 
vided for that purpose This form must contain an 
accurate statement of the nature and value of the 
contents of the parcel, the date of posting, and the 
net weight of the articles contained in the parcel 
If the parcel is destined to the Continent of Europe, 
the customs declaration should be filled _ up in 
French and Enghsh, and accompanied by a dispatch 
note {q v ) 

CUSTOMS DUTIES.— (See Customs Formali- 
ties ) 

CUSTOMS ENTRY.— A hst given to the Customs 
authorities by the importer or shipper, showing the 
weight, value, and description of goods to be landed 
or shipped (See Entry ) 

CUSTOMS FORMALITIES.— For the purpose of 
Government statistics (Board of Trade Returns), 
all goods, whether exports or imports, have to be, 
declared by stating quantity and value These 
returns aie made to H M. Customs at the port of 
export or imporfi Descriptions and quantities of 
goods must be given on all import and export 
entries in accordance with the current import and 
export hst, which may be purchased through any 
bookseller 

For Customs purposes, goods are dassified pri- 
marily as free goods and dutiable goods In the 
case of free exports, the necessary documents have 
to be lodged within six days of the clearance of the 
vessel, whilst, in the case of dutiable exports, 
particulars have to be given to the Customs officials 
at time of shipment. Imports have to be declared 
and duty, if any, paid before the Customs will 
release the goods, so that dehvery can be taken 
of them. 

In treating with the Customs, special forms are 
required to be used, and these can usually be 
obtained from a specified law stationer at the port, 
but a hst is invariably exhibited at the Customs 
House stating where the forms can be obtained and 
the prices of them. 



• SPECIFICATION fer British and Irish Goods only. 

Port of Liverpool Ship’s Name Ranger C. James, Master, for Hong Kong 

Date of Final Clearanee of Ship 

The Specification of Goods exported must be delivered to the proper Officers of Customs within six days from the time of the final clearance of 

the Ship, as required by the Customs Laws 
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We declare that the particulars set forth above are correctly stated. 

(Signed) Smith &■ Barlow 

Per A Ftrth, (Countersigned) 
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For the purpose of simplifying matters, these 
Customs formahties may be divided into two 
headings, viz : “ Exports ” and “ Imports ” 
Exports. No export duties are levied on goods 
shipped from the United Kingdom 

Goods are divided into two classes, viz : 
British goods and foreign goods 

When declaring free goods, the form used is 
known as a “ specification,” and in the case of 
British exports is a white form 

For example, in the case of a package containing 
British manufactured yarn being shipped from 
Liverpool to China, the particulars given and the 
form of specification would be as shown on 
page 520. 

When foreign free goods are declared, a specifica- 
tion slightly difierent in form from that of the 
ordinary form is used, and is of pink colour 
The definition given would apply in regard to 
manufactured goods arriving at London fiom 
America After a time it is found necessary to slnp 
the goods from, say, Glasgow to Austraha It is 
understood, of course, that no alteration in the 
character of the goods takes place On p. 520 is given 
the form of specification for foreign goods which 
would be used in all cases of this kind 

The following goods are not allowed to be exported 
from Great Britain except under special conditions, 

VIZ — 

Bniish or Insh Spit its in casks containing less 
than 9 gallons each 

Explosives (according to Explosives Act, 1875). 
Salmon (according to Salmon Fishing Acts) 
Tobacco is allowed to be shipped only at a port 
or place which is approved by the Customs for 
importation 

Arms, Ammunition, Gunpowder, and Military 
and Naval Stores are not allowed to be exported 
Dutiable Exports. When certain kinds of dutiable 
goods are exported (excise or import duty having 
been paid), the Customs allow a refund of the duty 
or portion of the duty which has been paid, provid- 
ing the goods are produced and proof lodged with 
them that the merchandise has actually been shipped 
as stated , this refund is called " a drawback ” 
Previous to shipment a shipping bill and a claim 
for drawback have to be lodged, and, if necessary, 
the bill of lading must be produced 

A form of shipping bill is given on p. 526. 
Drawback is allowed upon the following goods 
and to the extent noted — 


Rate of Drawback 
{a) (b) 

Full Preferential 
£ S d s d 

Ad valorem Articles whereon ^ Duty paid 
ad valorem duty was paid on^ aHo^ed 
import ' 

Beer Exported as merchan- 
dise or for ship’s stores after 
previous importation This in- 
cludes removal to the Isle of 
Man Of an original specific 
gravity of 10550 For every 
36 gall . .511 

And so on for any difference ^ 

of gravity’ 

Chicory See Coffee 

cl%T" ■ ] See Tobacco. 


Rate of Drawback 
(a) (b) 

Full Feeferential 


Cocoa ■ Exported or for ship’s "j Same as 
stores where such imported onginal 

Cocoa has been used in manu- ( import 
facture, in Great Britain or duty paid 
Northern Ireland J 

Cojfee . Chicory or mixtures 
of the two Roasted and ex- 
ported or shipped as ships’ stores 
where import duty has been paid 

(a) Chicory For every 100 lb. 14 0 11 8 

(&) Coffee For every 100 lb 110 9 0 

(c) Mixtures For every 1001b 11 0 9 0 

If any substance not ordmanly 
mixed with Coffee or Chicory be ml. ml 

exported 

Dried Fruit Such as Figs, 

Fig Cake, Currants, Raisins, etc 

Exported or shipped as ships’ Equal to 

stores, where in Great Bntain or the original 
Northern Ireland the above have import 

been used in the manufacture of duty paid 

the export 

Glucose As Sugar 
Hops If exported m the 
packages in which they were 
imported Same as original im- 
port duty paid 

Key Industry Goods Same as 
onginal import duty paid 

Lace and Embroidery Same 
as onginal import duty paid 
Molasses Produced by a re- 
finer in Great Bntain or North- 
ern Ireland from imported sugar 
for use of a distiller or for food 
for stock solely 

For every cwt • 2 7 1 7^ 

Other than above See Sugar 
Motor Vehicles See Ad 
Valorem 

Musical Instruments See Ad 
Valorem 

Saccharin Used in the 
manufacture of goods other than 
Beer See Sugar 
Silk and Artificial Silk On 
which it is shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the cohfmissioners that 
duty has been paid in respect of 
the articles or of the material 
from which the articles were 
made, and that the articles have 
not been used or, in the case of 
articles of clothing, that they 
have not been used otherwise 
than as models for trade exhibi- 
tion— upon being exported as 
merchandise or shipped for use 
as ships’ stores — 

Class I On any of the follow- 
ing articles produced in Great 
Bntain or Northern Ireland 
Silk 

Noil yam . per lb 0 1 5 

Thrown yarn not wholly dis- 
charged . . . per lb. 0 3 9 

Thrown yarn and spun yarn — 
wholly discharged . per lb 0 4 1 
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Rate of Drawback 
(a) (b) 

Full Preferential. 

Tissue — £ s d s d 

Not wbolly discharged ,, 0 4 3 

Wholly discharged if proved 
to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners to have been produced 
from imported undischarged 
tissue . . . per lb 0 7 9 

Tissue known as habutai if 
dyed or printed in Gieat Britain 
01 Northern Ireland per lb 0 7 9 

Noil tissue . . ,,017 

In any other case ,, 0 5 6 

Artificial Silk 
Singles yarn made from staple 
fibre or other waste per lb 0 0 9 

Doubled or twisted thread 
advanced beyond the stages of 
singles yarn — 

If made from staple fibre, or 
other waste . per lb 0 0 10 

In any other case . „ 0 17 

Tissue made from staple fibre 
or other waste . per lb 0 011 

Tissues proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the commissioners to be 
made from other forms of arti- 
ficial silk . . per lb 0 1 9 


1 2 


The above drawback rates for artificial silk are 
payable whether Customs or Excise Duty has been 
paid in respect of the artificial silk, but where 
special apphcation has been made to the commis- 
sioners for the grant of alternative rates of drawback, 
the following rates of drawback in respect of yarns 
and tissues of artificial silk will have effect subject 
to conditions imposed by the commissioners, in 
respect of material contained in the goods being 
material on which the Customs duty has been paid — 
Singles yarn made from staple 
fibre or other waste per lb 0 
Doubled or twisted thread, ad- 
vanced beyond the stages of 
singles yarn Made from staple 
fibre or other waste per lb 0 
Made from singles yarn ,, 0 

Tissues Made from staple 
fibre or other waste per lb 0 
Made from singles yarn „ 0 

Class II 

Goods not previously specified 
which are made wholly or in 
part of silk or artificial silk, and 
which are shown to be in such 
form and state that if duty had 
not been paid they would be 
liable to the same rate of duty 
as that at which they or their 
components have already been 
charged 
Class III 

Made up articles consisting 
wholly or partly of silk or arti- 
ficial silk 


Equal to the 
amount of duty 
payable on the 
same weight of 
the hke goods 


(o) If exported in the form 
and state in which they were 
imported 


Equal to the 
amount shown to 
the satisfaction of 
the commission- 
ers to have been 
paid as duly on 
the importation 
of the article 


Rate of Drawback 


(6) If manufactured in Great 
Britain or Northern Ireland 
from silk or artificial silk 


Sugar Which has passed a 
refinery in Great Britain or 
Northern Ireland, and whereon 
the proper Import duties have 
been paid — 

On exportation, shipment for 
use as ship’s stores, and depo- 
sited in any bonded warehouse 
or removed to the Isle of Man 

Goods exported, or as ship’s 
stores, or removed to the Isle of 
Man, manufactured from im- 
ported duty-paid Glucose, Sac- 
charin, Sugar or Molasses — 

Respecting the quantity of^ 

Sugar, etc , so used I 

Tea • Blended by the ex- 
porter. Upon being exported, 
or shipped for use as ship’s 
stores, or deposited in a ware- 
house for use as ship’s stores, or 
exported by parcel post 

Tobacco Where Customs 
duty on importation has been 
paid (a) (b) 

Exported or shipped as ship’s FuU Preferential 
stores — £ s d £ s. d. 

(а) Cigarettes For every lb. 9 1 

(б) Cigars For every lb . 9 3] 

(c) Other For every lb 8 10 

(d) Snuff, except offal For 

every lb .... 87 

(e) Refuse put in bond or for 

abandonment in the King’s 
Warehouse For every lb . 8 41- 

In order to verify any particulars given when 
clearing goods, the Customs authorities are em- 
powered by law to call upon the exporter to pro- 
duce invoice or other proof appertaining to the 
description, quantity, value, or origin of the goods. 
If any discrepancy or inaccuracy is then discovered 
it is optional for the Customs to inflict a fine of 
not exceeding £5 for each ofience. 

Within six days after the final clearance of a 
vessel the master, owner or agent thereof must 
lodge with the Customs a manifest of the cargo 
for which no bond was required at shipment The 
document is in the form shown on p 524 and is 
used for comparison with the specifications, and, 
as in the case of when an invoice has been produced, 
any discrepancy found makes the responsible party 
hable to t!^e fine as mentioned previously. 

Production of the manifest may be dispensed 
with if a declaration is handed in with specifications, 
stating that they contain a true account of all the 
shipped goods for which no bond is required 


fof 

full 

rate. 


Same as the 
Import duty 
thereon 


Equal to 
the duty 
paid 


Equal to the 
amount payable 
as drawback in re- 
spect of such a 
quantity of'^ the 
hke silk or artifi- 
cial silk as, in the 
opinion of the 
cofinmissioners, 
has been used in 
the manufacture 
of the articles 


Same as import 
duty on a like 
polarisation 
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Imports. Free Goods These form the greater 
proportion of merchandise imported into Great 
Britain owing, of course, to the fact that this 
country is a free trade country 

Imported goods have to be declared to the Cus- 
toms fln a form known as a free entry, and on p 527 
is given a facsimile of one 
These free entries must be lodged in duplicate, and 
each copy must be indehble A separate ent^ is 
required in each case for goods coming under the 
category of corn and grain, farinaceous substances, 
cattle, and bulhon 

The following are the chief goods importation of 
which is prohibited * Books of British copyright 
(unless the copyright has lapsed) , clocks and 
watches, etc., bearing the British assay marks or 
purporting to be of British manufacture , false or 
counterfeit money, same, of course, not being of 
the British standard , lottery advertisements , dogs, 
unless licensed, and then only after having had 
SIX months m quarantine ; infected cattle , inde- 
cent or obscene literature and prints, etc , matches 
made with white phosphoius 

Duties. The following list of duties is accurate 
for the year 1926-7, and the Finance Acts of each 
year must be watched in order that there may be a 
true knowledge attained at any subsequent date 
Rate of Duty. 

Artificial Silk See Silk (a) (b) 

Beer Including Mum, Spruce, An Preferential 
Black Beer, Berlin White Beer, £ s d s d 
or other similar preparation, 
whether fermented or not 

For every 36 gallons, whereof 
the worts are or were before fer- 
mentation of a specific gravity — 

(а) Up to 1215° . 20 2 0 

(б) Exceeding 1215° 23 11 0 

Beer other than the above 

For every 36 gallons, whereof 
the worts are or were before fer- 
mentation of a specific gravity 
of 1055° . 514 

and so on in proportion for any 
difference in gravity 

Blacking Whether liquid or 
solid, which contains any sweet- 
ening matter For every cwt 
Brandy See Spirits 
Caramel 

Sohd . cwt 

Liquid . . cwt. 

See also Confectionery 
Cards Playing For every 
twelve packs 

Chicory (a) Ground or 
roasted Per lb 

(6) Raw or kiln-dried Per 
cwt 

Chloral Hydrate For every 
lb . 

Chloroform Foi every lb 
Chutney • For every cwt 
Cigarettes For every lb 
Cigars For every lb 

Cinematograph Films Im- 
ported for the exhibition of 
pictures and other optical effects 
by a cinematograph or similar 
machine For every linear foot 
of standard width of l'| in 


2 7 1 7i 


11 8 7 4| 

8 5 5 4 


1 

4 

5 
12 
15 


5 of 

full 

rate 


3 4i 
f of 
full 
rate 


(а) Blank, viz , whereon no 
picture is impressed and known 
as raw film or stock 

(&) Negatives, viz , containing 
a photograph from which posi- 
tives may be pnnted 

(c) Positives, viz , containing 
a picture ready for exhibition 
Clocks, watches, and compo- ^ 
nent parts . "j 

Cocoa . {a) Pure Foi every 
cwt 

(б) Butter For every lb 

(c) Husks and shells For 
every cwt 


Rate of Duty 
(a) (b) 

Full Preferential 

£ s d s d 


ij of the 
value 


I of 
lull 
rate 


^ of 
full 
rate. 


, (' Charged under 
{d) Preparations of Cocoa,V ^ Finance 


etc 


V 


Coco-nut Preserved, such as 
candied For every cwt 

Cofiee {a) Raw For every 
cwt 

(6) Kiln-dried, roasted or 
ground For every lb 

Coffee and Chicory, roasted 
and ground Mixed per lb 
Collodion For every gallon 
Condensed Milk Sweetened 
Per cwt 

Confectionery (1) Fig. For 
every cwt 

(2) Hard (e g , Caraway Seeds) 
For every cwt 

(3) Soft See Gums 

See also Caramel, Chutney, 
Coco-nut, Dried Fruits, Fruit, 
Ginger, Gums, Marmalade, Mar- 
zipan, Jam, Milk, Peel, Petals 
of Flowers, and Tamarinds 
Cordial See Spirits 
Currants • See Dned Fruit, 
below 

Cutlery (Knives, Scissors, / 
Razors), ad valorem . . \ 

Dried Fruit Or otherwise 
preserved without sugar 

(1) Currants For every cwt 

(2) Figs and Fig Cake, Plums 
(French), Prunellos, and Raisins 
For every cwt 

Ether Acetic For every lb 
Butyric For every gall 
Sulphuric For every gall . 
Ethyl Bromide For every lb 
Chloride For every gall 
Iodide For every gall 
Figs (1) Confectionery For 
every cwt 

(2) Dried or otherwise pre- 
served without sugar. For every 
cwt 

Films See Cinematograph 
Films 

Fruit (1) See Dned Fruit 
(2) Confectionery (a) Pre- 
served in sugar and not liable 
to duty as such Canned or 
523 


Act, 1901 
5 4 3 4i 


a of 
full 
rate 

2 ■ 

1 14 11 

5 4 3 4i 


11 8 7 4f 


33 ^% 


I of 
lull 
rate. 


7 0 Free 

2 7 

1 1 10 

1 16 6 

1 5 

1 1 10 
19 0 

8 5 4 6 



PORT OF Liverpool. 

Customs Manifest of the Ranger Master C. James 

for Hong Kong cleared 
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Rate of Duty 
(a) (b) 

Full Preferential 

bottled lu THIN syrup, including £ s d s d. 
Pineapples For every cwt . 2 7 1 7i 

Canned or bottled in thick ’’ 

syrup For every cwt . 6 lOJ 4 4^ 

CrystaUised, Glacfe, or Metz 
For every cwt . . . 11 8 7 4| 

Drained . , . 7 0 4 5 

Fruit Pulp in thin syrup. 

For every cwt 

Fruit Pulp in thick syrup 
For every cwt 

(&) Fruit liable to duty as 
such. — 

CrystaUised, Glac6, or Metz, 
or in pulp, including Jam or 
Fruit Jelhes and canned or 
bottled, in S3nrup For every 
cwt 

Imitation (whether crystallised 
or not) For every cwt. . 

Geneva • See Spirits 
Ginger Preserved in syrup 
or Sugar. For every cwt 

Gloves of Leather or Fur and 
fabric gloves, ad valorem . 

Glucose Liquid For every 
cwt . . . . 5 4 3 4| 

Sohd For every cwt . . 7 5 4 8i 

See also Preferential Rates 
Gums Viz , Soft Confection- 
ery 

A.B imported in bulk, in 
barrels or cases Per cwt 
Where exceptional regulations 
apply, including Turkish De- 
light, etc For every cwt 

Hops : For every cwt 

Jam : See Fruit 
Key Industry Goods See 
special article on p 528 

Lace and Embroidery, ad 


2 7 1 7i 


11 8 

(See note*) 
11 8 7 4| 


5 4 
I of 
full 
rate. 


33i% 


5 4 3 4i 


5 4 
fof 
full 
rate 


valorem, .... 

33f% 

Licorice . For every cwt. 
Liqueurs : See Spirits. 

Mantles : incandescent The 

3 9 

gross .... 

Mantles Hose : for manufac- 

6 0 

turing Per lb. 

Marmalade . If not made 

4 6 


fof 
full 
rate 
2 4f 


fof 

full 

rate 


from Fiuit hable to duty as 

such For every cwt . 8 5 5 4 

Marzipan • For every cwt . 6 lOf 4 4|- 

Matches . Of all descriptions — 

(1) On any number in a box 
not exceeding 80 For every 
standard gross of 10,000 matches 

(2) On any number in a box 
exceeding 80 For every stand- 
ard gross of 10,000 matches 

Methyl ^Alcohol See Spirits 
• The fruit ingredient in sugar goods entitled to preference, e g. 
fruit preserved in sugar, jam, etc , is not liable to duty. The goods 
themselves are chargeaMe with sugar duty at the preferential rate 
shown against the corresponding headings for “ Fruit not liable to 
duty as such ” 


5 2 


3 5 
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Mtl/i Powder (a) Subject 
to certain conditions For every 
cwt. ... 

(b) ©ther than (a). For every 
cwt 

Molasses And invert Sugar, 
and all other Sugar and extracts 
therefrom which cannot be com- 
pletely tested by the Polanscope 
and on which duty is not other- 
wise charged — 

If containing 70% or more of 
sweetening matter Per cwt 
Less than 70 %, but more than 
50% Per cwt. 

Not more than 50 %. Per cwt 
Motor Velncles . Of all des- ^ 
criptions and accessories and v 
component parts, excepting) 
tyres 

Musical Instruments • In-) 
eluding Gramophones, Pianolas, I 
etc , and any accessories or) 
component parts 

Naphtha See Spmts 
Paper packing, wrapping 
and tissue, weighing more than 
10 lb and not more than 90 lbs 
per ream ad valorem 

Peel . Candied or Drained 
For every cwt. 

Petals And Flowers cry- 
stalhsed as fruit For every cwt 
Pianolas • See Musical Instru- 
ments (above) 

Playing Cards • For every 
twelve packs . 

Plums : See Dried Fruit 

fZTr !SeaDnedFru.t 
Pulp See Fruit 
Raisins • See Dried Fruit 
Rum . See Spirits 
Saccharin : And Mixture con- 
taining Saccharin or other simi- 
lar substance For every ounce . 
Silk and Artificial Silk — 

Silk 

Cocoons and waste of all lands — 
Undischarged Per lb 
Wholly or in part discharged 
other than noils Per lb 
Noils Per lb. 

Raw . 

Undischarged Per lb 
Wholly or in part discharged 

Per lb 

Yarn 

Undischarged Per lb 
Wholly or in part discharged 
Not being noil yarn Per lb 
Noil yarn Per lb 
Tissues : 

Undischarged. Per lb. 

Wholly or in part discharged — 
Noil tissue Per lb. 

Tissue known as habutai not 
dyed or pnnted Per lb 
Other tissues Per lb 


Rates of Duty 
(a) (b) 

Full Preferential 
£ s d s d 
4 3 2 8i 

9 7 6 1 


7 5 4 8| 


5 4 
2 7 
J the 
value 
of such 

i the 
value 
of such 


3 4f 

1 n 


I of 


full 


rate 


( fof 
16f% ] full 
( rate 

8 5 5 4 

11 8 7 4| 

3 9 


3 9 2 4^ 


1 0 - 

3 0 
1 0 

3 0 


4 4 

4 8 

6 8 
1 5 


f of 
fuU 
rate. 


5 3 
1 7 '’ 


6 6 
7 9. 


Rate of Duty. 

(b) 




Artificial Silk — 

Waste. Per lb. 

Single yams and straw Per 
lb 

Doubled or twisted thread 
advanced beyond the stages of 
single yams Per lb 
Tissues Per lb. 

Any other Articles Made 
Wholly or in Part of Silk or 
Artificial Silk — 

■V^ere the article is made 
wholly of silk or artificial silk, 
or where the value of the silk or 
artificial silk component exceeds 
20% of the aggregate of the 
values of aU the components of 
the article Ad valorem Per lb 
Where the value of the silk or 
the artifiaal silk component ex- 
ceeds 5%, but does not exceed 
20% of the aggregate of the 
values of all the components of 
the article Ad valorem Per lb 
Where the value of the silk or 
artificial silk component does 
not exceed 5% of the values of 
all the components of the article 
A d valorem Per lb 
Snuff : See Tobacco 
Spirits For every gallon 
computed at hydrometer 
proof (except perfumed 
spirits), including Methyhc 
Alcohol and Naphtha purified 
so as to be potable, and mix- 
tures and preparations con- 
taimng spirits 
Enumerated * 

Brandy > in casks > q 4 

Rum 5 per proof gall > ^ 
Imitation Rum > per proof) q ic c 
Geneva \ gall. J ^ ® 

Unenumerated — 

. 3 15 11 


1 0 
2 0 


33|% 


10 % 


2 % 


Preferential 

£ s d 


f of 
full 
rate. 


Spirits not elsewhere men- 
tioned in this column For 
every gall . . .3155 

Additional, if — 

(1) Warehoused for less 
than two years or not at all 

For every proof gall 1 6 

(2) Warehoused for two 
years but not for three years. 

For every proof gall . 1 0 

Liqueurs, Cor dials, etc • In 
bottle, contaimng spirit, and 
entered so as to indicate that 
the strength is not to be 
tested For every gall .525 
Additional 

(1) Warehoused for less 
than two years or not at all 

For every gall . . 2 0 

(2) Warehoused for two 
years but not three years 

For every gall ... 14 

Perfumed Spirits For 
every gall Casks . .600 


3 12 11 

1 6 

1 0 


4 19 1 

2 0 

1 4 

5 16 0< 
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Port of Liverpool. 

* Erase 
the words / 
that do r 
not apply ) 


SHIPPING BILL FOR GOODS AS MERCHANDISE. 


Under Inland Revenue Bond. 

Under Customs Bond. 

Collection 

W^arehouse 

District 


Station 

Number 

Date 

Month and Year 19 


^sSp ^ } Brakhan ^ Rand 


for Lagos 


Entered Outwards 

Station 

Conveyance 


Bond given 
Lighterman 
Carman 


R. Robert &> Co , Exporters or Agents 


Pierhead, Liverpool Address 


Shipping Macks 
and Numbecs, 
and Final 
Destination 


Number 

of 

Packages 


Description 

Packages. 


ca S'?; 
■S a 


Description of Goods 


Countrywhence 
goods were 
consigned when 
imported 


N B — These goods must be 
produced to the Customs 
OfiScer at time of Ship- 
ment. 


X X 


1 


Case 


Tobacco 0 S. 


1 


0 20 


America 


25 


Date. 

* For Goods ex Customs Warehouse at Port of Shipment 
the Shipping BiU must be signed by the Officer m charge of 
the Accounts. 


We declare that the quantity, description, and value of the goods entered in this Shipping 

Bill are correctly stated.* further decla re that the goods arre^ Bniish-rna mitst ctu y e, 

and clam Drawba ck oh 


Received the above-mentioned packages on board 
this Ship 


R. Robert &• Co., Exporter or Agent 
T. Kolman, Master or Mate 


I Countersignature of 
I Ofi&cer of Customs. 

Particulars of Examination^ 
and Certificate of Shipment v 
to be inserted here. ) 

^ Export Examimng Officer 


N B. — ^The Lightermen or Carmen are particularly required to give immediate notice to the 
Export Examining Officer if any of the above-mentioned Goods be shut out of the Vessel, and on 
no account to take them to any other Ship than the one above-named without his permission. 
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Dock or Station Queensbury 
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I ■’ / Jones Importer or hts Agent 

♦ (1) In the case of goods which are invoiced at a quoted price, the value to be stated in the Customs Entry should be the prime cost with the 
freight and insurance added (“ c i f ” value). 

(2) When the goods are consigned for sale, the value to be given should be the latest sale value of such goods 
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Rate of Duty 
(a) (b) 

Full. Perferential 
£ s d £ s d 

Additional 

(1) Warehoused for less 
than two years or not at all 

For every gall . . . 2 5 2 5 

(2) Warehoused for two 
years but not three years 

For every gall. . 17 17 

Note — ^When above rates 
are stated to be for casks, the 
rates for bottles are Is per 
gallon higher. 

Specially low rates are 
quoted for compounds con- 
taining a proportion of spirit 
if to be used medicinally 
Spruce • See Beer 
Strong Waters * See Spirits 
Sugar Where it does not 
exceed 76° of Polarisation 


{Per cwt ) . 



5 

7-0 

3 

6^ 

Exceeds 76° 

but not 77° 

5 

9*4 

3 

7-9 


77° 


78° 

5 

11-6 

3 

9-3 


78° 

U 

79° 

6 

1-9 

3 

10-8 


79° 


80° 

6 

4-1 

4 

0-1 


80° 


81° 

6 

6-4 

4 

1-6 


81° 


82° 

6 

8*6 

4 

3-0 


82° 


83° 

6 

10-8 

4 

4-4 


83° 


84° 

7 

1*4 

4 

6-1 


84° 


85° 

7 

3-9 

4 

7-6 


85° 


86° 

7 

6-4 

4 

9-2 


86° 


87° 

7 

8-9 

4 

10 8 


87° 

t) 

88° 

7 

11*7 

5 

0-6 


88° 


89° 

8 

25 

5 

2*3 


89° 


90° 

8 

5-9 

5 

4-5 


90° 


91° 

8 

9-2 

5 

66 


91° 


92° 

9 

0-6 

5 

8-7 


92° 


93° 

9 

4-0 

5 

10-9 


93° 


94° 

9 

7-3 

6 

1-0 


94° 


95° 

9 

10-7 

6 

3-1 


95° 


96° 

10 

2-0 

6 

5-2 


96° 


97° 

. 10 

5*4 

6 

7-4 


97° 


98° 

. 10 

8-8 

6 

9-5 


98° 



. 11 

8-0 

7 

4-^ 


Sugared Almonds : For 
every cwt . 8 5 5 4 

Syrup ■ See Molasses 
Tamarinds Preserved in 
syrup. For every cwt. . 2 7 1 7J 


Tea : For every lb. 
Tobacco : Cigarettes For 
every lb, . 

Cigars. For every lb 
Cavendish or Negrohead 
Per lb 

Cavendish or Negrohead 
manufactured in bond. For 
every lb . 

Other rmanuf actured 
tobacco For every lb 
Snuff containing (a) more 
than 131b of moisture in 
every 100 lb. For every lb 
{b) Not more than 13 lb 
of moisture in every 100 lb 
For every lb 

Stripped or Stemmed" (a) 



Rate of Duty 
(a) (b) 

Full. Preferential. 

£ s d £ s. d 

Containing 10 lb or more 
of moisture in every 1001b 
For every lb . 8 2J 

(6) Containing less than 
10 lb of moisture in every 
1001b For every lb . 9 1 

Unstnpped or Unstemmed 
and not manufactured (a) 

Containing 10 lb or more 
of moisture in every 100 lb . 8 2 

(6) Containing less than 
10 lb of moisture in every 

1001b 9 OJ 

Watches • Or any accessor- ) | the 
les or component parts . f value 
Wine Not exceeding 30° 
of Proof Spirit For every 

gall 2 6 1 S’ 

Exceeding 30° but not 42° 
of Proof Spirit For every 
gall ... 6 0 2 0’ 

Additional 

For every degree and/or 
fraction beyond the highest 
above charged For every 
gall .... 6 2 

Additional. 

Sparkhng, in bottle. For 
every gall . . 12 6 6 3 

Still, in bottle For every 
gall 2 0 10 


KEY INDUSTRY DUTY. 

Under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1921, 
and the Finance Act, 1926, a Key Industry Duty 
of 33|-% (except where otherwise stated) is payable 
in respect of the following articles — 

Optical glass and optical ele- Rate of Duty, 
ments, whether finished or not, (a) (b) 

microscopes, field and opera Full Preferential, 

glasses, theodolites, sextants, 
spectroscopes and other optical 
instruments and component 
parts thereof Ad valorem, 50% Free 

Beakers, flasks, burettes, 
measuring cyhnders, thermo- 
meters, tubmg and other 
scientific glassware and lamp- 
blown ware, evaporating dishes, 
crucibles, combustion boats, 
and other laboratory porcelain 33^% Free 

Galvanometers, pyrometers, 
electroscopes, barometers, ana- 
lytical and other precision 
balances, and other scientific 
instruments, gauges and meas- 
uring instruments of preasion 
of the types used in engineering 
machine shops and viewing 
rooms, whether for use in such 
shops or ^'ooms or not, and com- 
ponent parts of such instru- 
ments . 33^-% Free 

Wireless valves and similar 
rectifiers, and vacuum tubes . 331-% Free. 
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a the case of goods which are invoiced at a quoted price, the value to be stated^ in the 
Customs Entry should be the prime cost with the freight and insurance added {" c i.f.” value) 
ytien the goods are consigned for sale, the value to be given should be the latest sale 
value of such goods. 
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Port of Liverpool 


Importer 


Whaif, 
Dock, or 
Station 

Ship's Name 

Whether British 
or Foreign , if 
Foreign, the 
Country. 

\ 

Master’s Name 

Port or Place 
from whence 
Imported 1 

Name of 
Importei oi 
of his Agent 

Queensbury 

H odder 

British 

R Har 

Calais \ 

R. Green (S- 
Co 


Marks 


Numbers 


Name of Place whence 
Goods consigned 


Number of Packages, with the best Description of the 
Goods the Impoiter is able to give 


G H \ 4 


France 


One case Tea 


I, J. Jones, Agent > of the Goods above-mentioned 

do hereby declare that I have not (or that to the best of my knowledge he has not) received sufficient 
Invoice, Bill of Lading, or other advice from whence the Quahty, Quantity, or Value of the Goods above- 
mentioned can be ascertained. 

Dated this day of 

(Signed) R Green (S' Co 
J. Jones 

Importer or his Agent 

(Signed) 

Collector 


Ignition magnetos and per- 
manent magnets 

Arc-lamp carbons Per lb. . 
Hosiery latch needles 
Metallic tungsten, ferro-tung- 
sten, and manufactured pro- 
ducts of metallic tungsten, and 
compounds (not including ores 
or minerals) of thorium, cerium 
and other rare earth metals 
Amorphous carbon electrodes 
Molybdenum, ferro-molyb- 
denum, and molybdenum com- 
pounds, vanadium, ferro-vana- 
dium, and vanadium com- 
pounds, but not including ores 
and minerals of molybdenum 
or vanadium 

All synthetic organic chemicals 
(other than synthetic organic 
dyestuffs, colours, and colour- 
ing matters imported for use as 
such, and organic intermediate 


Rate of Duty 
(a) (b) 


Rate of Duty. 

(a) (b) 

Full 

Preferentidl 

products imported for their 

Full 

Pieferential 

33}% 

Free. 

manufacture), analytical re- 



1 0 

Free 

agents, all other fine chemicals 



33 

Free 

(except sulphate of quinine of 
vegetable ongin) and chemicals 
manufactured by fermentation 





processes 

33}% 

Free. 


33 Free 

33i% Free 


33}% Free 


Prcierential Rates. (Conferrmg a preference in 
the case of Empire products ) 

The duties of Customs on certain important 
classes of goods are to be charged at the reduced 
rates shown in the tables of import duties, wheie 
the goods are shown to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners to have been consigned from and 
grown, produced, or manufactured in the British 
Empire 

When full particulars of the goods are known by 
the consignee, that is to say, the exact description 
as required by the Customs, the form is lodged in 
duplicate (See page 529 ) 

After duty has been paid in this manner, the goods 
are examined by a Customs officer, and if the details 


530 




The above-mentioned goods may be landed and exanuned The particulars of 
examination are to be recorded hereon Care is to be taken that duty is paid on any 
dutiable goods , if, however, the packages contain any such goods concealed, or any 
prohibited goods, they will be liable to seizure 
Dated this day of 19 . . 
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■ pro Collector. 
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given tally with the result of this examination, the 
goods are released On the other hand, if a dis- 
crepancy (shortage) is found on examination, the 
goods are detained until such time as the extra 
amount of duty has been paid. A similar form to 
the above is used, but reference to the original 
entry is made in the space provided This is known 
as making a Post Entry. In the event of the duty 
being overpaid, the Customs advise payee of the 
fact in due course by issuing an “ Over Entry 
Certificate,” and he should then attend at the 
Custom House in order to obtain refund. 

In many instances, the necessary particulars for 
the payment of the duty cannot be given by the 
importer, in which case a Bill of Sight is 
requisitioned. This form is lodged at the Custom 
House, and the Customs officers then exaimne, test, 
weigh, or measure the goods in order to assess duty. 

The consignee thereupon attends at the Custom 
House, and the particulars as disclosed by the 
examination are supphed to him, duty being then 
paid according to the assessment A Bill of Sight 
IS a double-sided document , and, first lodged vith 
the Customs, only one side can be used. (See p. 530.) 

When paying the duty, the document is com- 
pleted by inserting on the other side the particulars 
of assessment arrived at by the Customs. (Seep 531 ) 
This process is called perfecting the bill of sight 

It sometimes occurs that a package contains free 
goods and dutiable goods If the exact contents are 
known, the duty may be paid on the ordinary form 
of pnme entry, and a free entry is required for the 
free goods. 

Personal Effects. These not being merchandise, 
and, therefore, returns not being required for 
Board of Trade purposes, are consequently treated 
apart from other goods. In order to clear private 
effects, the form used is the Baggage Sufferance, as 
given on p. 531. 

The only description necessary is ” Private 
Effects,” and no further particulars whatever are 
required Private effects include : Used wearing 
apparel, literature (not new), household furniture, 
and used personal effects of any description. 

If a package described as personal effects con- 
tains any dutiable goods, the duty has to be paid, 
as in the case of ordinary dutiable merchandise 
This appHes, of course, if the dutiable goods are not 
concealed with intent to smuggle them, otherwise 
they are hable to seizure by the Customs officials 
Prohibited goods, as previously enumerated, are 
also liable to be confiscated Packages containing 
rivate effects are in all cases very closely examined 
y the Customs , and if there are any locked 
packages, drawers, etc , the keys to open same 
have to be produced by the owner to facihtate 
examination. 

Any imports for which the entry is not lodged 
within a reasonable time (usually about fourteen 
days) are. at the expiration of that period, seized 
by the Customs authorities and conveyed to the 
Customs private warehouse, termed the King's 
Warehouse, and there kept at consignee’s sole risk 
and expense until such time as the necessary entry 
is lodged to clear the goods The charges incurred 
whilst goods are detained in the King’s Warehouse 
are usually rather high , and all charges thus 
incurred, viz , cost of transport from the discharging 
berth to the King’s Warehouse and rent there, are 
payable before dehvery can be obtained. In the 
event of goods not being cleared within about six 
months, they are sold (according to law) by the 


Customs authorities, in order to defray the charges 
incurred whilst the goods have been warehoused, 
and neither consignees nor shippers have any 
redress 

Merchandyise Marks Act. Goods arriving %t any 
port in Great Britain bearing the name of the 
consignee, the trade name, or the marks which infer 
that they are of British manufacture, and which are 
not indehbly marked or stamped with the name 
of the country of origin, are stopped by the Customs, 
and are released only when the required conditions 
of the Board of Customs are complied wth The 
method of procedure in the case of . (a) Empty 
boxes to be filled with matches, etc , tin boxes to 
be filled with paste, etc . bottles to be filled with 
liquids, powders, etc , is for the owner to hand 
to the Customs a letter declaring that the goods 
are not for sale in their present condition, but are 
to be filled with goods of British manufacture ; 
(b) Manufactured goods for sale, it is necessary for 
owner to obtain permission fiom Customs to allow 
each article to be marked in clear type and in a 
conspicuous place, with the country of origin, as, 
for example “Made m Sweden” An Act of 
Parliament was passed in 1887, known as the 
” Merchandise Marks Act, 1887,” requiring the foie- 
going formalities to be observed before dehvery can 
be obtained For later legislation see Merck anpise 
Marks Acts 

Transhipment Goods. The term “translup- 
ment ” as here used, refers to goods which arrive 
from abroad and which are intended to be re-shipped 
to another country. They may be shipped at port 
of arrival or may be sent to another port and thence 
re-shipped. 

Free Goods These are to be declared on the 
Customs Report as being "in transit.” When 
pas.sing entries, the ordinary free entry form is 
used, with the words inserted . " In transit for , . ,” 

and the usual specification form for exports must 
be lodged when the goods are re-shipped These 
regulations also apply to goods arriving at a 
port, and which are later le-shipped at another 
port 

Duttable Goods for Transhipment at Port of 
Arrival. This traffic has also to be declared on the 
report as in transit A bond for about twice the 
amount of duty has to be signed at Custom House 
by two persons, as private individuals and not on 
behalf of a firm, and who are householdeis A 
transhipment bond warrant must also be lodged 
in the form shown on page 533 

When the bond has been signed, the usual form 
of shipping bill and also a transhipment dehvery 
order are required to be lodged The following is 
a transhipment dehvery order' — 

TRANSHIPMENT DELIVERY ORDER. 

To the Officer of Customs on board the 
Master @ 


Send in charge of an Officer to be dehvered into 
the custody of the proper Officers at 
for transhipment only on board the 


for 

Marks n 

Nos. 

Description of Goods. 

G A 

1 

1 case Whiskey 
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ENTRY FOR WAREHOUSING. 


Port Liverpool 

Dock or Station Queensbury 

Importer’s Name R Green Co 


Ship’s Name. 


Date of Report. 


Port or Place whence 


Marks 
and Nos 

No of 
Packages 

Description of Goods in accordance with the 
Official Import List. 

Name of place 
whence Goods 
consigned 

Quantity 

Value £. 

N 0 

1/8 

8 

Cases Coffee Roasted and Ground 

France 

8 cwts 

48 


I enter the above Goods to be Warehoused in 
particulars to be true 

Dated this day of 


Warehouse, and declare the above 


(Signed) R Green &• Co 
J. Jones 

Importer or his Agent 


BOND NOTE FOR TRANSHIPMENT AND EXPORTATION. 


Port of Liverpool 


Bond Office, Custom House. 
day of 19 


Marks 
and Nos 


THIS IS to certify that B Morrow 
of Manchester Road, A 

has given Security as required by Law for the due Tranship- 
ment and Exportation of the undermentioned Goods, viz — 

* 

NO 1/8 8 cases Roasted and Ground Coffee 


* One article only to be enteied on each line. Total Value of Free Goods only £ 
Amount of Duty £ 

On board the Tinwald 

The above Goods reported day of 

ex the H odder R Har Master, @ 


1 Values 

Duty 

Free 

Goods 

Goods 

48 



for Canada 

Calais 




Here state — 

Name of the proposed Security, Mr. T Kaffey 
Address 17, Dorset Gltn, Liverpool 
Date of General Bond 


Signature of Exporter or i 
Authorised Clerk or Agent > 


R. Green <&* Co 
J Jones 
53 


Clerk of the Bonds 
Bond No 
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ENTRY FOR WAREHOUSING AT ANOTHER PORT OR PLACE, 

under the provisions of Warehousing Code, pars 219/223 


Port of Importation 
Dock or Station 
Importer’s Name 


Liverpool 
Queensbury 
R. Green 6* Co 


Slnp’s Name 


Date of Report 


Port or Place whence 


H odder 


Calais 


Marks 
and Nos 

No of 
Packages 

Description of Goods in accordance with the 
Official Import List. 

Name of Place 
whence Goods 
consigned 

Quantity 

Value 

i 

G A 


Wine 

France 

1 gall 

1 

1 

case 





Bond g 

iven for th 

e warehousing of the above-mentioned goods as 

under within 

3 

days 


I enter the above Goods, which are to be removed from the ship's side *■ 




to be Warehoused in 


Sydney 


Customs 


in locked vans without weighing 
- Warehouse at Glasgow and declare 


the above particulars to be true 

Dated this day of 

* Delete inapplicable words 


{ (Signed) R Green 6- Co 
J Jones 

Importer or his Aeent 


The goods then may be delivered under the super- 
vision of the Customs authorities, to the export 
ship by locked conveyance, and must be opened 
at the export ship by the Customs officials. If the 
goods are not delivered by locked conveyance, they 
may be delivered by a conveyance approved of by 
the Crown In such a case the conveyance has to be 
followed by a Customs officer at the expense of the 
owner of the goods 

Dutiable Goods for Transhipment at another Port 
than that of Arrival In this case the same docu- 
ments are passed The goods must be sent for- 
ward m locked railway vans or lighters, and under 
the Customs seal consigned to the Customs authori- 
ties at destination Advice is sent from the 
Custom House at port whence the goods are 
dispatched to the Customs authorities at poit of 
re-shipment, and when the goods arrive they are 
entirely under Customs supervision 

When the above formalities are observed, dutiable 
goods in transhipment do not pay duty. 

Bonded Goods. These are dutiable goods which 
are to be waiehoused until such time as the owner 
decides to pay the required duty and so release the 
goods. A bonded warehouse is a depot approved of 
by the Customs authorities In order that the goods 


may be warehoused, the ordinary warehousing entiy 
IS passed, and the usual particulars required for 
imports must be given, also the warehouse where 
they are to be stored For goods intended to be 
warehoused at the port of importation the form of 
entry shown on page 533 is to be lodged in duplicate 
Goods for warehousing at a port or place othei 
than the port of importation are entered on the 
form shown above, three copies being required 
For goods which are intended to be used for home 
consumption, the duty, of course, has to be paid 
before dehvery can be obtained When paying the 
duty, a wairant is required to be taken out and 
handed to the Customs official in charge at the ware- 
house, who will then check the quantity, etc , of 
the goods and certify the particulars given The 
duty can then be paid to the collector of Customs 
In the case of bonded goods which are to be used 
as ship stores, these are not hable to any duty 
The suppher arranges with the Customs for the 
goods to^be released, and advises them for which 
ship they are destined The document lodged in 
this instance is a Shipping Bill and Customs 
Dispatch ‘ (See p 535.) 

There are various forms of warrants in operation 
which vary shghtly according to the purpose and 
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Port of 

SHIPPING BILL FOR GOODS AS STORES (Required in Duplicate) 


Under Inland Revenue Bond. 

Under Customs Bond. 

Collection 

Wai ehouse 

District 


Station Bristol 

Number 

Date 

Month and Year 19 


Export Ship Solmh Master J Ryan, foi Calcu ta, 

Entered Outwards Bond given 

Station .... . Lighteiman 


Conveyance . 



Caiman 

. . . . Exporters or Agents 

Address 

Marks, Nos , 

! 1 

Number and 1 



1 

and 

Rotation No 

! Description ; 
of Packages 

Quantities 

Goods 

1 Particulars of Importation 


These Goods must be produced to the Officer of Customs at Shipment. 


Y 1 

! One Case 

2 galls 

1 

j Whiskey 


Officer 






Date 






Searcher. 

Total . 


Granted 



(Out Ports only) 


* For Goods ex Customs Warehouse at Port of Shipment, the Shipping Bill must be signed 
by the Officer in charge of the Accounts 

Received the above-mentioned Packages on board i ^ f Master 

thisSlnp, 19 > J lor Mate, 

r Coimter-Signature 

^ of Officer of 

[ Customs 


Particulars of Examination'] 
and Certificate of Shipment )■ 
to be inserted here. J 


. . . “. Export Examining Officer 

N.B — ^The Lightermen or Carmen are particularly required to give immediate notice to the Export 
Examining Officer if any of the above-mentioned Goods be shut out of the Vessel, and on no account to 
take them to any other Ship than the one above-named -without his permission 
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I. WAERANT.— Dry Goods EXCEPT TEA and TOBACCO, for 
Home Consumption. 


Collector’s No.. 
Date 


Warehouse 

Number . . , . . . 
Month and Year 


Ship and date of importation, or 1 

Customs Rotation and Year | ^autan 

Bonder’s Name Palnay 6* Co. 


Register 
and Folio. 

Number and description of Packages and Goods. 

Import 

Weight lor Duty, 

Marks an 

d Nos 


One cask Sugar 

S 

4 

2 cwts 

Officer 

Date 


Duty 


shillings 


Naples (S' Co, 

3, Warmck Street 


pounds 

pence 

)Name and addiess of 
> Firm pa3nng Duty. 


Duty £ ; : 

Collector of Customs 


II. Warkhousekeeper's Order. 


To the Warehousekeeper at Glasgow 

You may dehver the undermentioned goods, provided that they 
are actually removed from the warehouse before any addition 
has been made to the duty chargeable 

Ship and date of Importation, or ) Paldan 

Customs Rotation and Year 1 

Bonder’s Name Palnay & Co 


Warehouse Number 


Month and Year 


Number and description of Packages and Goods in words 

Import 

Date of delivery, to 
be filled in by the 
Warehousekeeper 

Marks and Nos, 

One cask Sugar 

S 

4 



f Name of Firm 
' 1 paying Duty 


Officer of Customs 


3 (u 

2 2 

Z ^ a s 

I. ® 4 . O " 'g 

SI S i'g'o 

12 


III. Memorandum to be Retained by Collector 


Paid by 


Description of Goods . 


Collector’s No 
and Date. 
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ENTRY OUTWARDS. 


•> f Sailing Vessel 

If i or 

Pori of Glasgow [_ Steamer. 


Ship’s Name and Port of Registry 



If Foreign, name of Country to 

Master 

Destination. 

which she belongs 



Summit, 

Newcastle 

T. Thomas 

1 

Marseilles 


. .Tons. Men 


Last Voyage from Marse%ll&s 
Lying at. . Newcastle 
Date ol Report 


f Port or Ports in the U K , viz 
Part of inward cargo still on board for -j 

L Exportation . 

If Ship shall have commenced her lading ) 
at any other Port, name of such Port f 


Brokers W. Fagan 


Address Holley Street, 

Signed 

Master or Agent 

Date of Entry, 


I certify that the following is a correct statement of the distance in feet and inches between Centre 
Maximum Load Line Disc and upper edge of Line indicating the position of the 

First Deck above it 

Second Deck above it 

Ft In 

Ft In 


Dated this day of 19. . 


Note : — In the case of Colomal anti Foreign Vessels, certain approved Load Line Certificates are 
to be accepted as vahd in the United Kingdom, 

* The Certificate may be signed by any Person coming within the definition of Shipowner as 
interpreted in Section 492 of the Merchant Shipping Act 1894 
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MASTER’S DECLARATION AND STORES CONTENT FOR VESSELS OUTWARDS 
WITH CARGO. 


Sailing Vessel 
Steam Vessel 


Official No 2436 

No of Register 4472 

Date of Registry 27/10/1902 


Rotn N o 


Povt of Newcastle 


Ship’s Name and Destination 

Number 

of 

Tons 

If British, Port of 
Registry , if Foreign, the 
Country 

Number 

of 

Crew 

Name of Master 

With 

or without 
Passengers 
or Troop 

Summit, ' 

Marseilles 

400 

i 

1 

1 

British, 

Glasgow 

20 

Thomas 

11 ithoul 


I, Thomas Thomas , Master of the above-named Vessel 

do declare that the particulars set forth in this form are true and correct, and that all the requirements 
of the Merchant Shipping Acts respecting Outward-bound Ships have been duly comphed with, * and I 
fuither declare that it is not intended that any coal, or other stores or goods, shall be carried as Deck 
Cargo*, and I hereby undertake that if Clearance is now granted and any Deck Cargo is carried, I will 
forthwith pay any further dues, which may become payable by reason thereof. 

I hereby nominate and appoint W Fagan, of Holley Stveet, 

to be and act as my Agent in all matters relating to the Clearance of the said Ship required of me 
in that respect by the Customs Acts, holding myself responsible for his acts in such matters 

Signed and declared this day of 



19 . in the presence of 


T Thomas Master 


Broker W Fagan 


pro Collector of Customs 
and Excise. 


Idress Holley Street 

Date of Clearance 


(Signed) 


Clearing Officer 

[For Stores Content, see back ) 


W Fagan 

Agent for the Master 


* This portion may be deleted in the case of foreign-going vessels when it is known that deck cargo 
will be earned, and also, together with the remainder of the declaration down to the word “ thereof," 
as far as home trade vessels, as defined by the Order m Council dated 24th July, 1901, are concerned 
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BONDED AND DRAWBACK STORES granted to the Ship 
Master T. Thomas, for Marseilles 

Passengers Troops 


Summit, 

Men 20 


Rum 

Brandy. 

Geneva 

British Spa its 

Other Spirits 

Wine 

Beer 

Lemon Juice 








2 galls 

Tea 

Coffee 

Coffee and Clucory 
Mixed, Roasted, and 
Ground in Bond 

Cocoa, or 
Cocoa Paste 

Ch 

Roaste 

icory, 
d in Bond 

Tobacco 







Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Raisins 

Currants. 


Figs. 

Prunes and Plums 







Sugar 

Molasses 

Condensed 

Milk 

Preserves, 
Maimalades, &c 

Sundry 
Sugar Goods 

Playing Cards 

Surplus Stores 







lb Cav Tobacco 
,, Tobacco, O S 
,. Cigars 
,, Cigarettes 
gals Spirits 
oz Saccharin 
lb Tea 
gals. Wine 
packs Playing 
Cards 

and sundry Low 
Duty Goods 


N B — For use in London or at other Ports where applicable 
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Port of Newcastle 


VICTUALLING BILL. 


Granted Number ( 


) 


Bonded and Drawback Stores in the Summit 

Master for Marseilles 

Men 20 Without Passengers or Troops 

400 Tons 


Net Quantities taken on Board. 


Spirits 


I Rum . . . . gall 

Brandy- 
Geneva 
Whiskey 
Gin . . 

Other Spirits, not sweetened 
British Spirits, sweetened 
Foreign Spirits, sweetened 

Wme . 

Beer, Foreign . . 

Beer (for Drawback) 

Lemon Juice .. 

Tea .lb 

Coffee . . . . . . . . cwt. 

,, Roasted (for Drawback) . . . lb. 

Cocoa . . 

„ Paste 

Chicory, Roasted and Ground, in Bond 
Coffee & Chicory, Mixed, Roasted Sc. Ground, in Bond 
Tobacco (lor Drawback) 

„ Cavendish or Negro Head 
,, Other Sorts 
Cigars 


Cigarettes 
Raisins . . 

Currants 
Figs 

Prunes . . 

Plums . . 

Sugar . . 

Molasses 
Condensed Milk 
Preserves, (Marmalade, 
Playing Cards . . 
Sundry Sugar Goods 
Surplus Stores . . 


doz pack 
cwt 


2 galls. 


var 


Examined 

Cleared 


19 


pro Collector 
W Fagan, Broker. 
Holley Street, Residence. 
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MASTER^S DECLARATION AND STORES CONTENT FOR VESSELS 
OUTWARDS IN BALLAST. 


Saikng* Vessel 
Steam Vessel 


Official No. 

No. of Register 
Date of Registry 


Rotn, No. 


Port of 


Ship's Name and Destination 

Tonnage 

If British Port of 
Registry , if Foreign, 
the Country. 

Number 

of 

Crew 

1 

Name of Master. 

i 

With or 
without 
Passengers 
or Troops 

Knote 

Bremen 

250 

British, 

London 

25 1 

1 

1 

Eton 

Without 


I, James Eton, , Master of the above-named vessel, do declare 

that the particulars set forth in this form are true and correct , that there is not on board, nor will be 
taken on board the said Ship at this Port, any Goods, Wares, or Merchandise whatever, except such 
Stores and Provisions as are necessary for the use of the said Ship and the People on board thereof 
during the said Voyage and that all the requirements of the Merchant Shipping Acts respecting Outward- 
bound ships have been duly comphed with 


I hereby nominate and appoint R Gobe, of Mincing Avenue, 

to be and act as my Agent in all matters relating to the clearance of the said Ship required of 
me in that respect by the Customs Acts, holding myself responsible for his acts in such matters 

James Eton Me 


s!l 


Signed and declared this day of 


19 ., in the presence of 


pro Collector of Customs and Excise. 

(Signed) R Gobe 

Agent for the Master 

I certify that the following is a correct statement of the distance in feet and inches between Centie 
Maximum Load Line Disc and upper edge of Line indicating the position of the 

First Deck above it 

Second Deck above it 

Feet. Inches. 

Feet. Inches. 


Dated this day of 19.. 


Mastei . 

Note. — In the case of Colomal and Foreign Vessels, certain approved Load Line Certificates are to 
be accepted as vahd in the United Kingdom 


Last voyage from with Cargo i Delete the words 

in Ballast 1 mapphcable 

Station where Ship lying 
Name and Address of Broker 
Date of Clearance 


(For Stores Content, see back ) 
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BONDED 4ND DRAWBACK STORES granted to the Ship Knote 

Master /. Eton for Bremen Men 25 

Passengers Troops 


Rum 

Brandy 

Geneva 

British Spirits 

Other Spirits 

Wine 

Beei 

Lemon Juice 







1 cask 



Tea. 


Coffee 


Coffee and Ctucory, 
Mixed, Roasted and 
Ground in. Bond 


Cocoa, or 
Cocoa Paste 


Chicory, 

Roasted in Bond 


Tobacco 


2 lbs. 


Cigars 


Cigarettes 


Figs. 


Prunes and Plums 


Sugar 


Molasses, Condensed 
Milk 


Marmalades, 

Sec 


Sundry 

Sugar 

Goods 


Playing 

Cards 


Surplus Stores 


lb. Cav, Tobacco 
,, Tobacco, O.S 
„ Cigars 
,, Cigarettes 
gals Spiiits 
oz Saccharin 
lb Tea 
gals Wine 
packs Playing 
Cards 

and Sundry Low 
Duty Goods 


N B —For use in London or at other Ports where applicable 
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the goods for which they are required The warrants to the Custom House, and his wages are charged 
vary also in colour, and a few instances are given up to the importer 

below — CUTOH. — the name used commonly for tatethu 

For dry goods, excepting tea and tobacco, a (5 w ) 
whitg warrant is used, as given on page 536 CUTLERY. — The comprehensive name for cutting 

In the case of tea which is to be used for home instruments, including domestic cutlery, knives, 
consumption, a hght blue warrant is used, and forks, scissors, etc , and tool and surgical cutlery 
for wet goods for home consumption a white Since the fourteenth century, Sheffield has been the 
warrant is required, shghtly different from the chief centre of the manufacture, but France, Ger- 
form given above Goods may also be removed many, and the United States are now strong com- 
for re- warehousing at another place For this petitors with England in the foreign markets, and 
purpose a green warrant is used the trade of Sheffield has been affected accordingly 

At the time the goods are warehoused, a close The finest surgical instruments are made in Pario, 
examination of them is made by the Customs and the best lazors come from Sweden. The chief 
officials, tests being taken and quantity ascertained French towns engaged in this industry are Thiers, 
Clearance of Ships. Before any cargo for ex- Nogent, Langres, Chfitellevault, and Pans In 
portation is loaded on a vessel, an entry outwards Germany the principal centres are Soiingen, 
must be lodged in the form '^hown on page 537 Remscheld, Suhl, and Schmalkalden 
All vessels, whether British or foreign, with cargo CYCLE CiYRRIERS INSURANCE. — (See Pedal 
or in ballast, must, before leaving for any foreign Cycle Carriers Insurance ) 
port, be cleat ed outwards CYCLE INSURANCE POLICY. — ^This is a compie- 

Witli Caygo The documents (entry outwards, hensive pohcy issued to cyclists, and follows much 
master’s declaration outwards and victualhng bill), on the lines of the familiar comprehensive policy 
together with jerque note, which is left on board issued to motorists These policies are not issued 
by the Customs when they have ascertained that all to persons under 16 years of age 
the inward cargo has been discharged, are secured The premiums are based on the value of the 

from the Custom House. On pages 537, 538 and machine, and for a full policy range from 15s lor 

540 are facsimiles of entry outwards, master’s a machine value ;^10 to £l for a £20 machine, with 

declaration outwards, and victualling bill a reduction if the insured agrees to bear a propor- 

The master’s declaration outwards is signed by tion of each claim 
the agent appointed by the master for clearance The benefits covered aie — 
purposes, and all particulars of bonded stores (o) Accidental Damage to Cjcle. (Including 

(dutiable goods for consumption on board), if any, lamps, tyres, and accessories ) By accidental 

are stated on the back in the spaces allotted for external means or malicious act, including cost of 

the purpose. The reverse of tins form is shown removal to nearest repairer 

on p. 539 Excluding Wear and tear, breakdown, tyie 

The same particulars are shown on the victualhng punctures or bursts, or damage to tyres unless the 
bill also, to which must be attached a small paste- cycle is also damaged 

board card This must be affixed in the manner (b) Fire Damage to Cycle. (Including lamps, 

required by the Customs When the Collector of tyres, and accessoiies ) Loss or damage by fire or 

Customs has satisfied himself that all the dues, etc , lightning ■ 

for which the ship is liable, have been paid, and (c) Theft of Cycle, (Including lamps, tyres, and 
that the particulars of the ship, as stated on the accessories, if cycle is also stolen ) Loss or damage 

various forms, tally with the ship’s register, a by burglary, housebreaking, larceny or theft, or 

clearance label stamped with the name of the port any attempt thereat 

and date of clearance is attached to the afore- (d) Transit. Loss or damage as defined in 
mentioned pasteboard card by the collector. Sections (a), (b), and (c) during transit (including 

In Ballast Ships may be termed as being in loading and unloading) by road, rail, or inland 

ballast when without cargo or laden only with slate, waterways, within the United Kingdom, 
chalk, etc , or returned empties upon which it can [e) Public Liability Claims. An indemnity to the 
be proved that no freight is earned The Victualling insured against his lability for personal injuries to 
Bill IS required, together with the Master's any person, or for accidental damage to property 
Declaration Outwards in Ballast, as given on pages (including animals) caused by, through, or in 

541 and 542. connection with the insured cycle, up to ;£250 m 

The latter document must be signed by the Master respect of any one accident All law costs incurred 

of the vessel m the presence of the collector of with the company’s consent paid in addition 
Customs The former must also answer (orally) Excluding ’ Members of insured’s family, any 
all questions relative to the ultimate destination of person in the insured's seivice, or a person riding 
the ship If any bonded stores are required, the on the cycle , property belonging to the insured, in 
Shipping Bill, which is taken out by the supplier of his charge or held in trust by him, or being conveyed 
the goods, IS endorsed by the agent of the master, by the cycle 

with the request for permission to ship by the vessel The cycle (including accessories) is covered under 
to the destined port the above sections up to the reasonable market 

CUSTOMS SURVEYOR. — (See Surveyor or value, not exceeding the sum insured. 

Customs ) Policies are also issued to employers in respect of 

CUSTOMS TARIFF. — (See Customs Formali- the cycles and tricycles used in connection with 
ties ) their trade or business. The cover is similar to 

CUSTOMS WATCHER. — This is the name of an that specified above with the addition that the covei 
official of the Custom House who, when necessary, in respect of claims by the pubhc is extended to 
takes charge of imported goods while they are include injury to persons and damage to property 
conveyed from the ship to the bonded warehouse caused by goods falhng off such cycle carriers or 
His services are obtained by malang apphcation whilst such carriers are being loaded or unloaded, or 
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by delivery or collection of goods to or from such 
earners 

The first 10s of the amount of any damage to the 
cycle IS usually excluded. (See also Motor Cycle 
Insurance ) 

CY PEtlS.— This IS an old French legal expres- 
sion, which means " as nearly as possible." It is 
met with most frequently when the carr3dng out 
of the terms of a trust is m question. If it is not 
possible to do this absolutely, t e , as the donor of 
the trust funds has directed, the court has power 
to direct that the trust shall be earned out cy prds, 
or as nearly as it can be so as to meet the wishes 
of the donor 

CYPRUS. — The island of Cypirus, the third 
largest island in the Mediterranean Sea, hes in the 
extreme north-east comer, being distant some 60 
miles from Syria to the east and 40 from Anatolia 
to the north It was the centre of cmhsation 
2,000 years ago, but now lives in its past Freed 
from the paralysing hand of the Turk by its an- 
nexation to the British Empire in November, 1914, 


Its future promises greater progress The govern- 
ment IS administered by a High Commissioner 
acting under the Colomal Office, assisted by a 
Legislative Council of 18 members — 6 official and 
12 elected Its area is 3,584 square miles, and its 
population, mainly Greek Christians (80 per cent), 
numbers about 311,000 The extreme length of 
Cyprus IS 140 miles, and its greatest breadth 61 
miles The coast line is broken by many bays 
and capes, but there are no natural habours of any 
size On the north is the small harbour of Kyxenia, 
on the east the improved harbour of Famagusta, 
and on the south the roadsteads of Lamaka and 
Limasol Ranges of mountains edge the island 
on the north and south (the serrated hmestone, 
northern Kyrenian range with Bufiavente, 3,135 ft , 
and the southern volcanic Troodos or Olympus 
range, whose highest point is 6,406 ft ), shutting 
ofi moisture from the long interior plain called the 
Mesaoria There are no rivers worthy of the name, 
and its few lakes, the largest of which are Lamaka 
and Limasol, are dry in summer, and yield large 
supplies of salt During the summer months the 
heat is intense, the thermometer registenng any- 
thing up to 110° F. , but from October to ^pnl 
the temperature is dehghtful The rainy season 
extends from about November to Apnl, little rain 
falling during the remaining months Most of the 
rain falls in December and January in heavy 


showers, and the total annual rainfall is only about 
23 in , necessitating ingenious irrigation from under- 
ground water by wheel and ox or modern air motor 
Evergreen forests of pine and cypress cover the 
mountains of the western half of the islami, and 
the whole island boasts of an area of over 200''square 
miles of first-class timber forest, under the manage- 
ment of a government forestry department Form- 
erly, forests extended over the greater part of Cyprus, 
and their destruction left the limestone hillsides 
bare and infertile, and rendered the climate drier 
Cyprus IS essentially agricultural The chief 
products are wheat, barley, vetches, olives, millet, 
maize, aniseed, sumac, dates, salt, cotton, grapes, 
carobs, fruits, linseed, silk, cheese, wool, hides, 
sugar, and sesame One of the most lucrative 
products IS the carob trees, which are cultivated m 
large numbers in the foothills along the northern 
and southern coasts, providing an important 
export of carob beans Figs, oranges, lemons, 
plums, apneots, peaches, walnuts, chernes, grapes, 

^ pomegranates, and apples, are grown in the hill 
' villages, and exported largely to Egypt Wine, 
improving in quantity and quality, also produced 
in the hill districts, finds its foreign markets in 
Greece and Egypt Horses, mules, cattle, asses, 
sheep, and goats are reared The live stock has 
been considerably improved by the importation of 
pedigree stock from England Sheep, numbenng 
over a quarter of a million, are of the fat-tailed 
type, and their wool is considered particularly fine 
for carpets The goats, although harmful to the 
forests, are essential for the peasantry, and the 
mules and donkeys are among the best in the world 
for pack purposes. Sponge fishing is carried on 
in the Mediterranean waters Locusts, one of the 
great drawbacks to agriculture, have been success- 
fully dealt with under British direction, and the 
evil effects of drought are being mitigated by the 
practise of irrigation Copper, magnesite, gypsum, 
and asbestos are the chief minerals In olden 
days the copper mines were world-renowned , 
to-day, the small amount of high-grade ores and the 
low-grade ores with valuable by-products, make 
some of the mines profitable, but the total output 
of the island is small Asbestos of good quality, 
found near Troodos, will become of greater im- 
portance when the difficulties of transport are 
overcome 

Excellent motor-roads have been constructed 
throughout the island, and a network of cart-roads 
extends in all directions A narrow-gauge railway, 
constructed in 1905, runs from the port of Fama- 
gusta through Nicosia and Morphou to Evrykhon 
(76 miles) There is a legular service of steamers 
from Egypt and from Italy (via Trieste) , while 
ships of several well-known lines call at frequent 
intervals 

Cyprus numbers but six towns, all seaports 
except Nicosia 

Nicosia (192,000), the capital, lies in the centre 
of the island in the great plain through which the 
railway runs Its picturesque old bazaars still 
remain, but modern buildings and electnc lighting 
are steadily becoming the rule 

Lamaka (10,000), the chief seaport, lying on the 
south coast, possesses a good open roadstead 
Ships discharge their cargoes by lighters 

Limasol (13,000), the most modem town in the 
island, situated on Akrotin Bay on the south 
coast, exports carob beans, wines, spmts, raisins, 
plaster of Pans, and salt. 
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Famagusta (7,000), on the east coast, has decayed 
The recent improvements m its harbour, and its 
lailway connection with Nicosia, are now, howevei, 
causing It to grow 

Paphos (4,000), and Morphou (3,800), are sleepy 
towns, “bf small commercial impoitance 

Most trade is done with the United Kingdom 
The exports include cereals, carobs, wine, flax, 
cotton, raisins, silk cocoons, hides, skins, wool, 
cheese, vetches, animals, sponges, gypsum, copper, 
asbestos, fruit, and vegetaWes The principal 
imports are textiles, tobacco, rice, non and copper 
goods, petroleum, flour, sugar. Colonial produce, 
timber, and soap 

There is a regular dispatch of mails every Friday 
to Cyprus The distance is about 3,000 miles, and 
the time of transit seven to fourteen days, 
CZECHO'SLOVAKIA. — ^The Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia, estabhshed in 1918, comprises the former 
Austrian provinces of Bohemia, Moiavia, and 
Silesia, together with the upper part of Hungary, 


lepresentation. The President is elected loi seven 
years by the two Chambers assembled in joint 
session Voting is compulsory Ruthenia has 
local autonomv, and i.s known as Autonomous 
Ruthenia 

KrOliei. Bohemia, piobably the most precisely 
marked physical unit in any continent, is a basin 
bounded by foui sections of the pro-Alpine block 
mountains of Western Europe, almost conterminous 
with the basin ot the Labe (Elbe) and its affluent, 
the Vltava (Moldau) On the north-west the 
Erzgebirge (Ore Mountains) nse abiuptly to heights 
of over 4,000 ft., which slope gently down to Saxony, 
but leave a line of communication by the deep-cut 
gateway of the Elbe The north-east border runs 
along the summits of the Giant Mountains, the 
crest oi the Sudetic range, attaining in the Schnee- 
koppe an elevation of 5,300 ft , and dipping down 
towards the Moravian river system, beyond which 
the Beskid heights rise up to join those of the Tatia 
and the Carpathians The parallel ridges of the 



known as Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthmia 
Lying entirely inland, it has Austria, Hungary, and 
Rumania on the south, Poland and Germany on the 
north, Germany on the west, and Rumania on the 
east R ght of access over the Labe (Elbe) and 
Oder to Hamburg and Stettin has been given the 
country, and the Government is canalising the 
Upper Labe in order to connect it with the Oder 
and the Danube, and probably the future may see 
the realisation of the dream of an inland waterway 
for ocean-going vessels from the North Sea to the 
Black Sea. The total area of the Republic is 
54,877 miles (somewhat less than that of England 
•ind Wales), and its population is about 13,612,000, 
of whom 67 per cent are Czecho-Slovaks, 22 percent 
Germans, 5 5 per cent Magyars, and 4 per cent 
Riithenians Both Czechs and Slovaks are of the 
Slavonic race, and though subjected to much 
oppression m the past by the Austrians and Hun- 
garians, they have remained race conscious The 
Government consists of two legislative Chambers — 
the Chamber of Deputies, elected for six years, 
contain' ng 300 members , and the Senate, com- 
prising 150 members elected for eight years Both 
Chambers are elected by direct ballot on the basis 
of equality of sexes, race, religion, and occupation, 
and in accordance with the principle of proportional 


Bohemian Forest on the south- western side reach 
nearly 5,000 ft on the south, and run from north- 
west to south-east, until they touch the channel 
of the Danube, wh'ch separates the later Alpine 
lormation, the spurs of the Wisner Wald, from the 
ancient Bohemian block Only the south-east side 
of Bohemia is without a distinct chain of mountains , 
instead, there is a highland region averaging 2,000 ft. 
in elevation The interior of Bohemia is hilly in 
the southern half (mean elevation, 1,500 ft ), while, 
in the north, it is in general a level lowland from 
600 to 900 ft in elevation All the wateis of 
Bohemia drain away towards the North Sea Of 
these waters the two most important are the 
Vltava and the Labe, better known by the German 
names of Moldau and Elbe respectively These 
two rivers mingle their waters some 30 miles north 
of Prague (Praha), and breaking through the 
volcanic Mittelgebirge in a charming valley, force 
their way out of the country through a gap in the 
sandstone ridges of the Ore Mountains. 

Moravia and Silesia occupy the south-east side 
of the Boian plateau, and stretch over the lowlands, 
bordering the western chains of the young Tertiary 
Carpathians, which form their eastern frontier. The 
south IS drained by the Upper Morava to the Danube, 
the north by the headwaters of the Oder to the 
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Baltic Sea The water-parting between the two 
nvers is low in the Carpathian forelands, and forms 
the deep Moravian Gap between the Boian plateau 
and the Carpathians In the north, the eastern 
extremity of the Sudetes forms a plateau, 2,000 ft 
high, which rises in the Altvater to nearly 5,000 ft 

On the east are the Carpathian hill-country 
between the summits of the West and East Beskids, 
the High Tatra, which culminates with 8,740 ft , 
the sandstone ridges of the Forest Carpathians, and 
part of the low, rich, undulating, great plain of 
Hungary, known as the Alfoid Of the rivers, the 
Vah, Hron, Jpel, and Tisa, flow to the Danube, the 
Poprad to the Baltic Sea, while several smaller ones 
go ultimately down to the Black Sea 

Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. The climate is 
transitional between the oceanic type of Western 
Europe and the continental type of Russia Bohemia 
IS more oceanic, Slovakia and Ruthenia are more 
continental Throughout the country the eleva- 
tion of most of the surface intensifies the winter 
cold and moderates the summer heat The winter 
of Bohemia is severe, Imt lasts, as a rule, only two 
months and a hall Prague (Praha) has a mean 
annual tempeiature of 48° F . and a range between 
30° F and 68° F The rainfall is heaviest in the 
summer months, and varies between 20 and 30 ins 
in the basin itself On the mountain borders there 
IS, naturally, a heavier rainfall , varying from 40 to 
70 ms The distribution of ram in the whole 
republic is favourable to agriculture, and Czecho- 
Slovalaa may be descnbed as a healthy country 

The uplands aie forested, deciduous trees occur- 
ring on the lower and comferous on the higher 
slopes Wide areas of pasture and arable land 
cover the plains Wild boars, bears, wolves, 
magnificent stags, badgers, deer, blackcocks, wood- 
cocks, and pheasants, ofier sport in the forest , 
partridge and quail are found in the fields , and 
duck, smpe, and wild goose in the lower levels of the 
river basins Trout and crayfish abound in the 
mountain streams 

Production and Industries. The natural resources 
and agricultural and industrial development of 
Czecho-Slovakia are great Agriculture engages 
44 per cent of the people , industries engage 31 per 
cent , and 10 per cent are employed in commerce 
and transport Arable land occupies 42 per cent , 
pasture 19 per cent , and forest 33 per cent , only 
4 per cent being classed as unproductive The 
chief crops are sugar-beet, rye, oats, wheat, barley, 
potatoes, maize, fruit, hemp, flax, tobacco, grapes, 
and hops In the western provinces the growing of 
raw material for sugar, beer, malt, and spirit 
mdustnes is the most important branch of agricul- 
ture , in the eastern part the chief crops are cereals , 
fruits, and tobacco Moravian malt and Bohemian 
beer and hops have a world reputation Agriculture 
IS of the intensive type, but the country is not self- 
sufficing in foodstuffs In beet-sugar production 
Czecho-Slovakia is the chief European exporter and 
the second largest producer m the world (annual 
production, about 1,300,000 tons) 

Stock-raising is an important industry, especially 
m Moravia, Slovakia, and Ruthema Forestry is, 
naturally, important Building timber, pulpwood, 
pit props, sleepers and firewood are obtained, and 
toys are manufactured , but hardwoods for 
furniture are imported. The Government is earn- 
estly concerned with the development and improve- 
ment of forestry 

About 80 per cent of the mines and industnal 
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enterprises of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire 
are located in Czecho-Slovakia In mineral resources 
it ranks among the first countries in Europe, con- 
taining every useful mineral with the exception of 
platinum Mining has been earned on from very 
early times The coal-mines — Ostrava-Karv’in for 
coal and the Most-Falknov distnct for lignite— 
yield an average annual production of 12,000,000 
tons of hard coal, and 16,000,000 tons of lignite On 
the edges of the Bohemian lozenge (especially the 
Ore Mountains) minerals are abundant — gold, silver, 
coal, garnets, copper, lead, tin, iron, wolfram, 
antimony, quartz, granite, kaolin, and limestone 
Among watering places, favoured with thermal 
springs, are Karlovy Vary (Karlsbad), Marianske 
Lazne (Marienbad), Teplice (Teplitz), Luhacovice, 
and Grafenberg The annual output of about 
2,000,000 metric tons ot iron-ore is equally dis- 
tiibuted between Bohemia and Slovakia Salt and 
mineral oils are state monopolies The principal 
naphtha wells are near Gbely (heavy oils), and at 
Ratiskovice and Bohuslavice (light oils) There 
are state salt mines near Prefsov in Slovakia, and at 
Slatina, in Ruthenia At J oachimsthal, in the north- 
west of Bohemia, are the largest radium pitch- 
blende mines in the world 

Manufactures are in an advanced stage, approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the products being exported 
They may be divided into three groups those 
which derive their raw materials from within the 
country, including sugar, alcohol, beer, malt, starch, 
porcelain, glass, and timber , those winch derive 
part of their raw material from home resources, 
including the steel, iron, metal, chemical, and leather 
industries ; and those which import the whole of 
their raw material, including textile, phosphate, 
nickel, and copper industries Eastwards from 
Bohemia industrial development decreases. Bohemia 
has most of the beet factories, brews most of the 
beer (Plzen), manufactures iron and steel near 
Praha, and leads in the manufacture of excellent 
porcelain and glass Textiles, iron and steel, leather, 
paper, chemicals, and fanc}' goods are important in 
Bohemia, Silesia, and Moravia Both Moravia and 
Slovakia are engaged in the manufacture of liquors, 
using potatoes and beet for their raw material 
Wine IS made in all the provinces, and especially in 
Slovakia and Ruthenia, but is insufficient for home 
demands The use of the large water-power in 
connection with hydro-electric schemes is making 
headway 

Coimuunications. There are 34,000 miles of 
roads suitable for motor traffic, and motor-car 
services have been established in the mountainous 
districts not served by railways Many roads, 
however, stand greatly in need of improvement 
Railway communication suffers from the fact that 
the main lines were built before the war to run 
from north to south, converging on Vienna and 
Budapest, and now have to serve a traffic from east 
to west This change requires considerable adjust- 
ments and capital outlay In the mam, the lail- 
ways, over 8,700 miles in length, follow the natural 
routes, and are rather more important than the 
canals and rivers The nationalisation of river 
transport has made progress recently, through the 
flotation of the Czechoslovak Oder Shipping Com- 
pany. in which the Government holds a controlhng 
interest Under the Treaty of Versailles Czecho- 
slovakia has been granted warehouse facilities in the 
free port of Hamburg, and goods can be transported 
direct by barge between that port and Prague The 
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rivers are mainly of importance for goods traffic 
During tfie winter months they are frozen A 
scheme which will be of prime importance to Central 
Europe is the construction of a canal to Imk up the 
Elbe and the Danube, thus providing direct trans- 
ort fitim the North Sea and the Baltic to the Black 
ea The section from Usti (Aussig) to Neratovice 
(50 miles) is complete, and operations are in progress 
between Neratovice and Pardubice, which may be 
completed by 1934 From there a canal, 110 miles 
long, will be built towards the Danube At the 
Bohemian-Moravian frontier it will cross the 
watershed dividing the North Sea rivers from the 
Black Sea rivers at about 1,000 ft above sea-level 
The descent to the Danube will be effected through 
Moravia by the Prerov-Bratislava canal, which is 
112 miles long At Bratislava, the future chief port 
of the country, and the headquarters of the Inter- 
national Danube Commission, large docks, ware- 
houses, and offices are being constructed Over 
65,000 miles of telegraph line and over 50,000 miles 
of telephone wire are in operation Prague is 
linked by means of aerial services with Pans, 
Bratislava, and the capitals of kindred Slavonic 
states 

Trade. The trade of Czecho-Slovakia is that of an 
mdustnal country, importing chiefly raw matenals 
and foodstuffs, and exporting finished manufactured 
goods Bohemia and N orthern Moravia are studded 
with important textile factones and iron and 
engineering works, and the largest European cotton 
mill, employing some 8,000 hands, is at Ruzomberok 
in Slovakia Owing to its geographical position 
its chief markets, in normal times, must be Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, the Balkan countries, Poland, 
and Russia, and Britain will find Czecho-Slovakia a 
keen competitor in these markets The three main 
routes of trade are by the Elbe and its valley, by 
the Danube, and through the Moravian Gate The 
chief exports are beet sugar, coal, timber, wool and 
woollen goods, glass and glassware, wood pulp, 
cotton goods, porcelain, steel and metal goods, 
transport material, leather and leather goods, hides, 
and clothing , and the chief imports are gram, 
foodstuffs, iron and steel goods, high-grade textiles, 
raw cotton and raw wool, and oils Most trade is 


at present earned on with Germany, France, 
Austna, Great Britain, and the United States The 
Czechs are malang great efforts to improve the 
commercial value of their products and their stan- 
dard of hfe, which decrease in importance with 
increasing distance east of Prague, and the future 
will doubtless see the country one of the most 
prosperous in Europe for agriculture, mining, 
forestry, and manufactures 

Trade Centres. Prague (Praha) (677,000), the 
capital ot Czecho-Slovakia and the former capital ol 
Bohemia, and the natural centre where routes from 
all parts of Bohemia meet, stands at the head ol the 
navigation of the Vltava (Moldau), and has de- 
veloped a large transhipping business It is an 
old historic university town, and has important 
manufactures of engines, railway cars, textiles, 
glass, porcelain, and leather 

Brno (Brunn) (222,000), the capital of Moravia, 
on the edge of the Boian plateau, where the main 
route from Bohemia enters the lowlands, lies in a 
delightful landscape of hills and forests, and has 
important manufactures of machinery, woollen 
textiles, and sugar 

Bratislava (Pressburg) (93,000), destined to be 
the first port of Czecho-Slovakia, is well situated 
between the Danube and the vme-clad slopes of 
the Lower Carpathians, commanding the Carpathian 
Gate It IS a town of many squares and statues, 
and has manufactures of dynamite, machinery. 
Spirits, and flour 

Plzen (Pilsen) (88,000), the second town of 
Bohemia, has historic interest as the centre of 
Catholic resistance to the Hussites. It is world- 
tamed for Pilsner lager, and includes among its 
other manufactures, leather, paper, earthenware, 
enamelled tinware, and machinery 

Kosice (Kaschau) (53,000), the administrative 
and cultural capital of eastern Slovakia, is an 
ancient royal free town 

Olomouc (Olmutz) (56,000), a town rich in 
histoncal associations, lies on the Morava, 41 miles 
north-east of Brno 

Other towns with populations exceeding 30,000> 
are Moravska Ostrava (42,000), Usti n L fAussig) 
(39,000), and Liberec (35,000). 
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D. — This letter occuis m the following abbrevia- 
tions — 

d a penny (Latin, denanus) 

D A Deposit Account 

D/A Documents against Acceptance , 

Deed of Arrangement , 
Deposit Account 
D/B Day Book 

Dbk Drawback 

D/D Da}is after Date . Demand 

Diaft 

Deb Debenture 

Dft Draft 

Dis , Disct Discount 
Div Dividend 

D/0 Delivery Order 

Dols Dollars ’ 

D P B Deposit Pass Book 

D/R Deposit Receipt 

Dr Debtor 

D/W Dock Wail ant 

DAHOMEY, FRENCH.— (See France.) 

DAMAGE, CERTIFICATE OF.— (See Certificate 
OK Damage ) 

DA.UVGES. — An expression used to denote the 
pecuniary compensation which may be awarded in 
legal proceedings to a person for an iniury he has 
sustained, either in person or to his property, by 
reason of some act or omission of another person 
The object of the courts in awarding damages is 
to put the injured person in as good a position, so 
far as money can do it, as he would have been in 
if the act or default complained of had not happened, 
and, m some few cases, to punish the wrongdoei. 
It is obvious that this ideal of pecuniary compensa- 
tion cannot always be even approximately attained , 
for example, it is almost impossible to measure pain 
and suEfering in pounds, shillings, and pence, and 
no sum of money can adequately recompense, say, 
young children who are deprived of a parent’s care 
and a Section by reason of an accident due to the 
negligence of the defendant Thus it is that in 
many cases damages cannot be a full equivalent 
for the mischief done, and recognising this, and also 
the fact that an injured person ought not to be 
allowed to make a profit out of the injury beyond 
what is fair and reasonable under all the circum- 
stances, the law lays down a number of rules to 
assist the judge or the jury in assessing the amount 
to be awarded as damages But even these rules 
cannot always be applied with precision, and the 
assessing tribunal must have regard to the particular 
circumstauces of each case 

The general expression “ damages” covers a num- 
ber of sub-divisions, to which descriptive titles are 
given, thus : “ General damages ” are those which 
flow m the ordinary course of events from the 
defendant’s act or default , ” special damage " 

denotes the actual ascertainable loss, or the parti- 


cular damage, in a particular case , “ liquidated 
damages ” {q v) means a sum assessed by the parties 
to a contract as the amount to be paid m respect 
of a breach thereof , “ unliquidated damages ” are 
such as must be assessed by the court ” prospective 
damages ” are those awarded to a plaintiff in 
respect of loss anticipated, but not yet actually 
experienced , ‘‘ exemplary damages ” are such as 
take into account eithei a sentimental mjuiy to 
the plaintiff or the necessity of punishing a wilful 
wrongdoer — ^in the latter case they are sometimes 
called " vindictive damages ” , “ nominal damages” 
and “ contemptuous damages ” are other expressions 
which explain themselves 

In the event of a bill of exchange or a promissory 
note being dishonoured, the damages recoverable 
m respect thereof are expressly declared to be 
hquidated damages, and include the amount named 
on the instrument, interest thereon, and the expenses 
of noting a protest Exemplary damages can only 
be given in one form of action for breach of con- 
tract, viz , an action for breach of a promise to 
marry, but they are frequently awarded m actions 
of tort, when the defendant’s conduct has been 
particularly improper, or dishonourable, or illegal 
If, however, the plaintiff has given provocation, he 
will not be entitled to exemplary damages 
Of the various classes ot damages mentioned 
above, the most important distinction is that 
between liquidated and unliquidated damages In 
many contracts the parties themselves fix the com- 
pensation or amount of damages to be paid by the 
one who fails to carry out his part of the contract, 
and sometimes the very nature of the contract 
determines the amount Thus, in a contract for the 
sale of goods at a certain pi ice, the failure of the 
purchaser to pay the price entitles the seller to 
sue him for it , the price, then, is recovered as liqui- 
dated damages. But if, in such a contract, the 
seller fails to deliver the goods, the buyer’s claim is 
for unliquidated damages, viz , such a sum as 
represents the loss he has sustained by reason of 
the non-delivery. If he could have bought the same 
goods elsewhere at the same or a less price, then 
his actual damage is ml, and all he can recover is 
nominal damages, often estimated at a farthing or 
a shilling, for the breach of the contract. If, how- 
ever, he has to pay a higher price for similar goods, 
then his measure of damages will be the difference 
between the two prices, plus compensation for 
inconvenience and trouble. But in such a contract 
the parties may have said that such and such a 
sum IS to be paid on breach as agreed and liqui- 
dated damages , then the injured party will be 
entitled to recover the agreed sum, even though it 
may be more than the actual loss he has sustained, 
unless the court, on inquiring into the circum- 
stances, IS of opinion that the agreed sum, though 
called liquidated damages, is really in the nature 
of a penalty, for if this is so, payment of the full 
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penal sum will not be enforced unless the actual 
damages sustained amount to such a sum It is foi 
the judge to decide whether a mentioned sum is a 
pena ty or iqu dated damages, and the b oad test 
to be applied is : Is it a genuine anticipation by 
the parties of the loss which they contemplated 
wou d result f oin a breach of the contiact, or is 
it a sum imposed as security for the due perform- 
ance of the contract ? If it is the former, the court 
will not interfere, and the sum will be recoverable 
as hqmdated damages ; if it is the latter, it will 
be regarded as a penalty and be reheved against. 
The law leans against penalties 

It IS not always necessary foi a plamtiff to prove 
actual tangible loss, or the existence of a possibihty 
of loss, in order that he may be entitled to recover 
damages from the defendant. Every breach of 
contract, and every wiongful act or omission, with 
some small exceptions to be presently considered, 
give rise to a claim for damages, and nominal 
damages may in any such case be awarded, although 
no actual loss has been or will be sustained. Unless 
the amount of the damages has been fixed by Act 
of Parliament, as is done in some special cases, 
ni has been agreed to b}' the parties, the amount 
to be awarded in any case is witlun the discretion 
of the judge and jury trying the case, and that 
discretion must be exercised m conformity with 
the following lules which govern the assessment of 
damages — 

(1) Damages must bo assessed once and for all 
A plaintiff must sue for and recover all his damages 
in one action, whether they be for actual, future, 
or contingent loss, and having once sued to judg- 
ment a defendant in respect of a particular cause 
of action, he cannot bang a second action against 
the same defendant for any loss arising out of the 
same cause of action which has not matenahsed at 
the time judgment was given in the first action, or 
which has, for some reason or another, not been 
taken into account in the prior proceedings Where, 
however, a cause of action is contmumg, that is, 
anses afresh from every repetition or every day’s 
contmuance of the wrong complained of, an action 
may be brought for damages as and when they 
accrue, if the cause of action continues, after the 
assessment of damages m any particular case 

(2) When damages have to be assessed by the 
couit or jury, that is, when they are not merely 
nominal, or statutory, or agreed, only such damages 
can be awarded as flow naturally fiom the act or 
default complained of, and are either the direct 
consequence therefrom or were contemplated by 
the parties as a consequence thereof Loss not 
within this limitation is said to be too remote, and 
cannot be recovered If a plaintiff could reason- 
ably have prevented any part of the loss he has 
suffered, such loss as might have been averted by 
him cannot be regarded as the direct consequence 
of the defendant’s act oi omission. These rules are 
sometimes described together as " the measure of 
damages,” by which is meant the standard of 
calculation by which the damages are to be assessed 

The doctrine of remoteness may be best explained 
by an illustration In the leading case on the sub- 
ject, Hadley v. Baxendale, 1854, 9 Ex. 341, the 
plaintiffs, who were millers, entiusted the defend- 
ants, who were carneis, with a mill-shaft to be 
delivered to the miU, the carriers' servant being 
informed that the shaft must be sent at once as the 
mill was stopped for want of it. Owing to the 
defendants’ neglect, the shaft was not dehvered 


at the proper time, and the mill was stopped for 
seveial days in consequence The plaintiffs brought 
an action to lecover damages lor the delay in 
dehvery. and sought to include in the damages the 
loss of profits caused by the stoppage of the mill, 
but it was Ijeld that they could not do so, as the mere 
notice to the defendants’ servant was not sufficient 
to make the loss of profits damages that might 
reasonably be expected to flow from the breach ot 
the contract of carriage In another case, British 
Columbia Saw Mills v Nettleship, 1868, L.R. 
3 C P 499, the law was stated as being that the 
knowledge of the special circumstances must be 
brought home to the party sought to be chaiged, 
111 such ciicumstances that he must know that 
the person he contracts with, reasonably believes 
that he accepts the contract with the special 
conditions The application of the rule to actions 
of tort IS somewhat different One who commits 
a wrongful act is responsible for the ordinal y 
consequences which are likely to occur , but, 
generally spealang, he is not hable for damage 
which is not the natural or ordinary con- 
sequence, unless it is shown that he knows or has 
reasonable means of knowing that consequences 
not usually resulting from the act are, by reason 
ot some existing cause, likely to intervene so as to 
cause damage In a well-known case, the defendant’s 
servant washed down a cart m his master’s yaid 
In the ordmary way the water should have passed 
down the gutter to the di am ; but the weather was 
frosty, and the dram was frozen over, so that the 
water could not get away, and stood in the yard 
until it froze Plaintiff’s horse slipped on the ice 
so formed and broke its leg The defendant did 
not know of the obstruction in the dram, and it 
was held tnat the injury to the horse was not such 
a consequence as he should reasonably have 
expected as a consequence of the washing of the 
van In another case the defendant had made an 
untrue statement about the plaintiff, the words 
used not being actionable in themselves, and the 
plaintiff endeavoured to prove as damages the fact 
that m consequence of the slander a third person 
had refused to employ her. It was held that as 
the words used would not naturally lead to such 
a refusal to employ, the damages were too remote 
Another factor to be considered m connection 
with remoteness is whether the original act or 
oimssion complained of was the real cause of the 
injury, or was tliere some intervention of a third 
person without which the damage would not have 
followed. A good example of this distinction was 
seen in an action against a railway company for 
damage done to a garden by reason of an engine 
fallmg down an embankment into the garden, 
where it was held that the company were hable foi 
the damage done by the engine, but not for that 
caused by the crowds of people who came to see 
the engme m the garden But where the conduct 
of the third person was itself a direct consequence 
of the original misconduct, or the damage followed 
by reason of animals following their natural instincts, 
the original wrongdoer will be responsible for all 
Where, however, a contingency supervenes upon 
the act complained of, damages cannot be given m 
respect of the contmgency. If a man travelling by 
tram to take part m a competition is injured, the 
jury m assessing damages for the injury must not 
take into account the possible loss of the prize 
But where a seller of goods fails to dehver them, 
and the buyer cannot purchase similar goods m 
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the market, the latter is entitled to recover as 
damages the value of the goods to him at the date 
when dehveiy should have been made, and such 
value may include the profits he would have made 
on a contract to re-sell already entered into, whether 
the original seller knew of such contract or not 
If the buyer has already paid the price, the measure 
of damages for non-delivery is the value of the 
goods at the time of the trial By the Sale of Goods 
Act, 1893 (see Sale of Goods), it is piovided that 
where a buyer refuses to accept goods the property 
in which has passed to him, the seller may recover 
the agreed price though there has been no dehvery, 
or may sue for damages, the measure of which will 
be the difierence between the contract price and 
the market price at the date when acceptance 
ought to have been made If the property has not 
passed, the latter is the only remedy open to the 
seller. For the measuie of damages for breach of 
warranty, see WAERANriES and Conditions 
Where a earner does not dehver goods m proper 
time, or if he neghgently loses or damages them, 
the measure of damages will be the true value of 
the goods, plus any further damages naturally 
resulting from the breach of contract In a claim 
by a passenger for personal injuries, the measure of 
damages will include the medical and other expenses 
of his cure, his loss of time, his inabihty to contmue 
his business or occupation, or to earn an mcome 
equal to or reasonably exceeding what he has made 
in the past, his lessened capacity for the enjoyment 
of life, and the pain and suffering he has had to 
endure The fact that he has already received money 
under a policy of insurance must not be taken into 
account m reduction of damages In an action under 
Lord Campbell's Act, brought for the benefit of 
the family of a person who has been killed in an 
accident, only the actual pecuniary loss suffered 
by the family in question can be considered, and the 
damages must be calculated in reference to a 
reasonable expectation of pecuniary benefit from 
the continuance of the life, without considering 
mere possibilities of future advantages, or the gnef 
caused by the death. 

Occasionally, it may be that a person may suffer 
damage owing to the act of another, and yet have 
no right to recover damages in respect thereof, 
because what that other has done is not a viola- 
tion of what the law regards as a legal nght Foi 
example, if a man digs a well on his own land and 
so draws away his neighbour’s water, the lattei 
clearly is injured, yet he has no nght of action, 
for the injury doe> not amount to a violation of 
a legal nght. Again, in a few cases damages are 
not recoverable unless actual loss is proved, as in 
a case of slander. fSee Defamation ) 

DAMASK. — ^A fabric with an elaborate raised 
pattern woven into it, originally made only of silk 
at Damascus, to which town it owes its name The 
industry was introduced into England towards the 
end of the sixteenth century by immigrants from 
Flanders The damasks most in demand are made 
of hnen, and are used for tablecloths, serviettes, 
etc. Barnsley in England, Dunfermhne m Scotland, 
and Belfast in Ireland are the chief centres of the 
linen damask manufacture. WooUen, cotton, and 
silk damasks are much used for curtains, table 
covers, and m upholstery generally The so-caUed 
silk damasks are mixtures of silk with wool or with 
one of the othei materials named. They are pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood of Loudon. Halifax 
and Bradford are the headquarters of the woollen 


damask industry, and the cotton variety is 
manufactured at Manchestet, Glasgow, and Paisley 
DAMMAR.— A clear, almost -teansparent resin 
obtained by incision fiom certain coniferous tiees 
known as Dammara, or dammar pines, and^found 
in New Zealand, New Guinea, and the Malay 
Aichipelago Singapore does the largest export 
trade in Java dammar, but Penang and Batavia 
also export the resm in several commercial grades 
The most valuable dammar resin is found in a 
fossil condition It is principally used in the 
manufacture of transparent varnishes 

DAMSON. — -The plum of Damascus, but now 
grown m various parts of the world It is a small, 
purple or yellow, oval variety of the common plum, 
and IS much used for making preserves 

Damson pulp is also an article of trade, and is 
placed on the maiket in 3 to 5 cwt casks, 7 cwt 
pipes, and 11 cwt puncheons 

DANDY BOLL. — ^This is a roller which is used in 
the manufacture of paper, and is inserted after the 
paper pulp has passed over the fiist press roll. 
Its function is important in that it inserts the 
water mark so universally employed in the manu- 
facture of the better class of wilting paper, and 
more particularly in bank notes, securities, and 
postage stamp paper In normal times large 
numbers of such rolls are annually exported to all 
parts of the world, as the United Kingdom has 
enjoyed practically a monopoly of manufacture 
since their invention over a century ago 

DANGEROUS BUILDINGS.— The legislation con- 
cermng dangerous structures is first to be found in 
the Towns Improvement Clauses Act, 1847 If any 
building or wall is considered to be in a ruinous 
state, and dangerous to passengers, or to the occu- 
piers of neighbouring buildings, a hoard or fence 
must be put up to protect passengers, and written 
notice must be given to the owner. A notice must 
also be put upon a conspicuous part of the piemises 
The notice must require the owner, oi occupier, to 
take down, secure, or repair the premises There 
must be no delay in attending to the notice, other- 
wise two justices of the peace, at the request of the 
town or (hstnet surveyor, will order the work to be 
done forthwith If the owner or occupiei fails to do 
what he is told to do, the authorities will do the 
work, and will charge him therewith If necessary, 
distress will be levied on his goods The Housing 
Act, 1925, makes provision for the doing of con- 
structional work by any person having an interest 
in property which is or is likely to become unfit for 
habitation or is in a dangerous condition (Sect 30 ) 
If the owner cannot be found, the local authority 
may take the land on which the dangerous building 
stands, and sell it, and make compensation to the 
owner ; or, if the building is pulled down, the 
materials will be sold, and the net proceeds handed 
to the proper person, when found If a street oi 
footway should be rendered inconvenient whilst the 
repairs, or demolition, are proceeding, hoards, or 
fences, must be put up to separate the premises 
from the street, with a convenient platform and 
hand-rail for the use of the public This platform 
and hand-rail must be properly lighted at night, it 
must be kept in good condition, and be removed 
when required There is a penalty for disobedience. 

If any building material, or rubbish, is laid in the 
street, or any hole made there, the same must be 
properly fenced around, and hghted between sun- 
set and sunnse This obstruction in the street will 
not be allowed to continue for an unnecessary time 
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If any building, oi hole neai any street, be dangerous 
to passengers, the same must be protected, repaired, 
or enclosed (The penalty as before ) All the above 
legulations are embodied in the Pubhc Health Act, 
1875 ^ 

The Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, created 
district surveyors for London, whose duty it is to 
supervise all dangerous buildings, and they may 
enter upon and inspect all such structuies at all 
reasonable times Dangerous structures must be 
surveyed and reported upon ; if the report is 
unfavourable, the dangerous structure must be 
dealt with as already explained If the structure 
IS dangerous to its inmates, a justice of the peace 
may order them to be removed from it 

If there is a dispute between the owner and the 
local authority in the metropolis, the same may be 
referred to arbitiation The London Building Act, 
1894, enacts that where a building is ruinous, or so 
dilapidated as to be unfit for use, or where from 
neglect it is piepidicial to the surrounding property 
and the neighbours, justices of the peace may order 
the owner to take down, repair, or rebuild such 
neglected structure, or to fence in the ground on 
which it stands 

DANGEROUS DRUGS CLAUSE.— At the lequest 
of the Home Office, marine insurance underwriters 
endeavour to prevent the insurance of illicit drugs 
To this end, the following clause is inserted, oi 
deemed to be incorporated, in every cargo policy 
and open cover — ' 

“ It IS understood and agreed that no claim under 
this policy will be paid in respect of drugs to 
which the International Opium Convention of 1912 
applies unless — 

“ (1) The drugs shall be expressly declaied as 
such in the policy and the name of the country 
from which, and the name of the country to which 
they are consigned shall be specificallv stated in 
the policy , and 

“ (2) The proof of loss is accompanied either 
by a licence, certificate, or authorization issued 
by the Government of the country to which the 
goods are consigned showing that the importation 
of the consignment into that country has been 
approved by that Government, or, alternatively, 
by a licence, certificate, or authorization issued by 
the Government of the country from which the 
drugs are consigned showing that the export of 
the consignment to the destination stated has 
been approved bj that Government , and 

“ (3) The route by which the drugs were 
conveyed was usual and customary ” 

DANGEROUS GOODS. — Those who have to do 
with dangerous goods, whether by way of manu- 
facture, storage, carnage, or sale, are undei special 
liabilities, imposed by the law, to safeguaid the 
public The manufacture of certain classes of them, 
e g , gunpowder and explosives, has been regulated 
by statute, and to manufacture them elsewhere 
than on premises duly authorised is an ofience 
visited with severe penalties (See Gunpowder 
AND Exri-OSIVFS ) Apart, however, from statute, 
it IS lawful for a man to manufacture and store on 
his land any substance he pleases, however danger- 
ous He incurs, however, this liability by so doing, 
that, if some mischance causes the dangerous goods 
to escape and do injury to a thud party, the owner 
becomes hable in damages, though he has taken all 
possible precautions : for it is a well-settled rule of 
law that if a person brings on to his premises any- 
thing which will do damage if it escapes, he must 
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keep it in at Ins peril, e g , acid is stoied and 
escapes, doing damage to adjoining pioperty, the 
owner will be held responsible without proof of any 
negligence The liability of a pci son handing goods 
to a earner, or selling them, is more stringent, for 
if a man entrusts to a cairier goods which he knows 
to be dangerous, it is his duty to warn the carrier 
of their nature, and if he does not, and injury results, 
he will be held responsible Nor is it necessary that 
the injury should be occasioned to the carrier him- 
self, for the duty to take care exists tow'ards all 
persons to whom the carrier, rel3ang on care being 
taken, may dehver the goods as fit and proper to 
be dealt with in the way in which it was the inten- 
tion of the paities that the original contractor 
should himself deal with them. So, in a case wheie 
the defendant employed a railway carrier to forward 
foi him by rail a carboy of nitric acid, without dis- 
closing to lum the dangerous natuie of its contents , 
and the carrier dehveied it to the plaintiff, the 
servant of another carrier, to cany it by road, and 
the plaintifi, ignorant of the contents of the carboy, 
carried it on his shouldei fiom one van to another, 
and w'hile he was so doing, from some unexplained 
cause, the carboy burst, and the contents injuied 
him, the defendant was held liable The carriage 
of dangerous goods has also been dealt with by 
statute, foi the Railway Clauses Consohdation Act, 
1845, (a similar provision as to tramways being 
contained in the Tramways Act, 1870), requires 
persons sending by railway any aquafortis, oil of 
vitriol, gunpowder, lucifei matches, or other goods 
of a dangerous nature, to mark distinctly on the 
outside of the packages the nature of the goods, or 
to give notice in writing of the nature of the goods 
to the servants of the company with whom they 
are left Contravention of these provisions with 
guilty knowledge renders offenders hable to forfeit 
^20 to the Company for each offence. 

By the Merchant shipping Act, 1894, no vessel is 
to carry dangerous goods (which term is defined to 
mean aquafortis, oil of vitriol, naphtha, benzine, gun- 
powdei, luciter matches, nitro-glycerine, peti oleum, 
explosives within the Explosives Act, 1875, and 
any other goods which are ol a dangerous nature), 
unless their nature and the particulars are dis- 
tinctly maiked on the outside of the package con- 
taining them Severe penalties aie imposed for 
breach of these provisions, and also foi sending oi 
attempting to send dangerous goods with a false 
description, or falsely desci ibing the sender oi 
carrier theieof. As regaids the sale of dangerous 
goods, a purchaser who has been injured by goods 
which he has purchased, and which have proved 
to be in fact dangerous, has frequently a remedy 
in pursuance of a warranty implied by the Sale of 
Goods Act, 1893 Quite apart from warranty, how- 
ever, if the purchaser can show that he was 
Ignorant of the dangerous nature of the goods, 
while the seller knew of it and did not warn him, 
he can recover damages m tort, for the omission to 
warn him is regarded as negligence A question 
sometimes aiises — Can a third peison, into whose 
hands the goods come, sue the original seller ^ It 
is clear that no action will he in contract, for no 
one can sue on a contract w'ho is not a party to it, 
but qn action may sometimes be maintained m 
tort. Thus, where the defendant, a chemist, had 
sold to a man hauwash, knowing it to be intended 
for use by the man's wife, and the wash proved to 
be injurious, and caused injury to the wife, she was 
held to have a good cause of action against the 
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chemist, on the ground thdt he was undei a duty 
towards her — for whose use, as he know, the article 
was hoLight — to use ordinary skill and caie in com- 
pounding it. In an American case, a drug dealer 
sold to a chemist belladonna, a poison, by mistake 
for dandelion, a useful drug. The chemist sold it 
to a country doctor, who in turn sold it to a patient, 
whose wife was rendered dangerously ill, and it 
was held that the patient was entitled to sue the 
drug dealer. The liability of those who sell, or give 
away, dangerous goods may, in fact, be summed 
up in the words of Lord Esher ; " Wlien one person 
supplies goods or machinery or the hke foi the pui- 
pose of their being used by another person undei 
such circumstances that any one of ordinary sense 
would, if they thought, recognise at once that, 
unless he used ordinary care and skill with regard 
to the condition of the tiling supphed or the mode 
of supplying it, there will be danger or injury to the 
person or property of lum for whose use the thing 
is supphed, and who is to use it, a duty arises to 
use ordinal y care and skill as to the condition oi 
manner of supplying such thing, and for a neglect 
of such ordinary care and slall whereby injurji 
happens, a legal liability arises to be enforced by 
an action for negha:enoe " 

DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES.— Any person 
who shall cause a child under fourteen years old to 
take part in a public performance must be very 
careful The Children's Dangerous Performance 
Act of 1897 affixes a penalty not exceeding ;^10 if, 
in the opimon of justices of the peace, or of a 
stipendiary magistrate, the hfe or limbs of the 
chhd shall be endangered by such performance If 
an accident occurs to such child during the per- 
formance, the employer may be indicted for assault, 
and compensation may be awarded to the child. 

The protection has been extended to any male 
young person under the age of sixteen, and to any 
female young person under the age of eighteen. 
No prosecution shall be instituted without the 
written consent of the chief officer of police of the 
district, unless an accident, causing actual bodily 
harm, occurs no consent to prosecute is then 
necessary The Education Act, 1921, has further 
extended the law A local authority may make 
by-laws regulating the occupations of children and 
their hours of employment A child must not hft, 
carry, or move anything so heavy as to be likely to 
cause injury, or be employed in any occupation 
likely to be injurious to his hfe, hmbs, health, or 
education 

The Act gives power to magistrates to grant a 
licence to any child whose health and sunoundmg 
conditions warrants the grant and who is over 
twelve years of age and under sixteen to take part 
m an entertainment in premises duly licensed for 
entertainments, or in a circus, or to be trained foi 
such purposes It is an ofience punishable by fine, 
or imprisonment, or both, to do the folloiving 

(1) to procure a boy under fourteen, or a girl under 
sixteen, to be in any street, or hcensed premises 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor, for .singing, 
playing or performing, or being exhibited for profit, 
between the hours of 9 p m and 6am (This does not 
apply to a place licensed for pubhc entertainments) , 

(2) to procure any child under the age of twelve to 
be m any street, hcensed preimses, or circus to 
which the pubhc are admitted on payment, for the 
purpose of singing, plajang, or performing, or being 
exhibited for profit , (3) to procure any child under 
the age of sixteen to be trained as an acrobat, con- 
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tortionist, or ciicus perfoimer, or to be trained ioi 
any dangerous peiformance 

The Act does not apply to the following cases . 
an occasional entertainment for the benefit of a 
school or charity, so long as the terms of the Act 
are obeyed , where there has been a special 
exemption or licence bj' the local authonty (See 
Children and Employment ) 

DANGEROU.S TRADES.— (See Factory and 
Workshop Act ) 

DANZIG. — ^The city of Danzig, situated near the 
bay of that name at the eastern end of the Baltic, 
IS an old Hanseatic city, and immemonally the 
entrepdt for the trade between Northern Russia and 
Germany It lies on the left bank of the western 
arm of the Vistula, about 5 miles fiom the coast, 
while the territory, of which it is the capital, 
separates East Prussia fiom the Pohsh Corridor 
(See map of Germany ) 

As the Vistula route and the port of Danzig are 
most important for the trade of inland Poland, the 
Poles made desperate efforts to include the Free City 
and adjacent territory in their confines , but the 
Treaty of Versailles decreed that Danzig and the 
surrounding teriitory, an area of 754 square miles, 
with an approximate population of 365,000, of wh’ch 
nearly 200,000 are centred in the city, should be a 
free state, under the protection of the League of 
Nations The Free State was constituted on 
November 15th, 1920, and has a total boundary hne 
of 147 miles, which includes 35 miles on the sea It 
encloses four cities, 69 estate districts, and 252 
rural communes. 

The city is governed by an executive Senate and 
an elected Legislature of 120 members ; and the 
harbour is administered by a mixed board of Poles 
and Danzigers under a neutral president A 
resident High Commissioner represents the League 
of Nations Poland controls and manages the 
railways, the nver and the docks, the trade, and 
the relations between Danzig and foreign states 
The import and export duties are the same as those 
of Poland, but free transit for Germany is 
guaranteed 

Danzig IS intersected by the waters of the Mottlau 
and the Radaune, and on the banks of the former 
river docks and quays enable vessels of considerable 
size to load and unload in the very centre of the 
town The principal port, however, is at Neufahr- 
wasser, lying at the mouth of the Vistula Here 
the harbour, with the adjoining canal, over 1,000 
yards long, was constructed by the municipality 
at great expense in the middle of the nineteenth 
century Rail and river connect the port with the 
town 

In economic matters Danzig is necessarily 
dependent on Poland, Russia, and Germany, and il 
is safe to say that having passed through the recent 
troublous times successfully, its future will be 
bright. Among the mdustries of the city are ship- 
building, marine, and other engineering works, 
locomotive and wagon works, chemical, glass, wire, 
paper, match, tobacco, oil, varnish, and other 
factories The banking trade, a connecting link 
between Germany, Russia, and Poland, has long 
been great, and is likely to be larger in the future 
Danzig's exports are mainly gram, timber, sugar, 
and eggs; and its imports, textiles, herrings, coal, 
machinery, fats, and foodstuffs 
DATA, COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION 
OP.- — ^Most business firms are constantly requiring 
information concerning the vaiious activities and 
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markets in which the\ aie engaged Thus the 
collection and dissemination of data become a big 
problem in a modern business 

Practically, all sound business ideas find then way 
into ]3rint sooner or latei, and thus become available 
for the consideration and use of those faced with 
similar problems The art ol printing has brought 
us to what might be described as the “ Printing 
era " Publications have grown to cover almost 
every department ot trade While this dissemina- 
tion of information rendeis a vast service to 
individual business communities, it is rapidly losing 
its value to business as a whole Every day it 
becomes more and more essential to co-operate' the 
vanous sources oi information and to offer some 
system for collating information on every conceiv- 
able subject under its own speciahzed classification 
As a matter of fact, a considerable basis for such a 
cleanng house does exist in the form of many 
special hbraries It is not a stretch of imagination 
to say that the business man, to whom these 
facilities are extended, is often entnely ignorant 
even of their existence There aie many libraries 
dealing with highly speciahzed literature under the 
control of librarians who not only know all the 
sources of information on this particular subject, 
but can even produce books open to the required 
page 

Some of these special libraries arc more or less 
private, but access to their contents can often be 
obtained Amongst the libiaries dealing with 
wider fields are the various Government depart- 
mental collections, Trade Association Libraries, 
Patent Office Library (for technical books), etc 
Another point which is very little known is that 
many of the works of these special hbraries are 
obtainable through local public libraries, and in all 
cases where the information sought is not actually 
in a book, the majority of libraries can give informa- 
tion which saves many hours of searching It 
should also be noted that very careful indexing and 
classification is carried on m all the up-to-date special 
hbraries Titles, authors, and even sections and 
chapters of books are recorded in many catalogues 
The libraries have studied the art of indexing to a 
very high degree By using a system known as 
the Dewey Decimal System, it has been possible 
ior many hbraries to start a catalogue of subjects 
to which can be added any number of subdivisions 
at any tune, without any re-arrangement This 
sjrstem also ensures that all works on the same 
subject are always adjacent to each other in the 
catalogue whatever the date of their acquisition 

Another source of supply of information, which is 
extremely helpful, is the editorial departments of 
our trade press Much valuable guidance can be 
obtained from this source, enabhng the business 
man to obtain necessary data at the shortest 
notice In addition there are several reseaich 
organisations whose entire work is the collection 
and collation of business statistics and information 
These firms exist to hft the task of searching from 
busy directors and departmental managers Thej'- 
have a wide knowledge of every source of informa- 
tion and inside knowledge of libraries whmh enable 
them to go direct to the right source and obtain 
accurate and specific data in far less time than is 
possible to the uninitiated It must be remembered 
that all information may not be quite what it 
seems , there are occasions when one can find what 
appears to be convincing information, only to dis- 
cover that it is very much out of date It is in 


undeistanding such facts as these, that the business 
man is able to avoid many pitfalls in market reports 
and suiveys Not only mtoimation, but authentic 
miormation, is highly necessaiy to the business man, 
and many laige firms employ a stafl of highly 
skilled people to collect, classify, and judge the \ alue 
ot every particle of information which comes into 
their possession The librarian m this case notifies 
them and places such data at their disposal imme- 
diately an inquiiy comes to hand 

The question ol collecting and disseminating 
miormation coveis a very wide field It is oi interest, 
on the collection side, to Government departments, 
libraries, large business firms, international organisa- 
tions, and even charitable organisations On the 
disseimnatiou side, it is of interest to libranes, 
pubhshers. Government departments, trade and 
technical associations Its apphcation is as wide 
as its intexest, and the subject becomes an inter- 
national problem 

DATE PALM. — The Phoenix dactylijem, a native 
of South-west Asia, North Africa, and South Europe. 
It grows to a height ol 100 ft There are numerous 
varieties The dates foim the x^imcipal food of the 
natives m many ol the countiies where they grow, 
and, when diied, aie giound foi future use, while 
those not required lor home consumption are 
expoited, the chief expoitmg countiies being Egypt, 
Tuikey, and Morocco. Rope is made from the fibre 
of the date palm, and its sap yields a sugar used m 
India, and also an intoxicating drink Varieties of 
this palm are now louiid on the western coast of 
the United States and also m China 

DATING FORWARD. — In ceitam transactions 
for vanous reasons the tiue date of a document is 
not always inserted, but some date ahead is fixed 
upon by the parties, and the document is then 
supposed to speak from that date. Thus, a bill or 
a cheque is often dated foiwaid, or post-dated, 
and the same thmg is sometimes done with regard 
to an invoice for goods The exact legal position of 
the parties in such a case is ascei tamed only when 
the date actually arrives. 

DAY. — Thepenod of twenty-four hours, geneiallv 
understood, in thefiist instance, to signify the time 
between midnight upon two successive days. The 
law takes no notice of the fraction of a day il, 
therefore, a certain thmg cannot be done up to a 
certain day, the w'hole of the day must be allowed 
Thus, rent is due upon a fixed day, but no distress 
{q V ) can be levied until the succeeding day, i e , 
the whole ot the day upon which it is due must be 
allowed to pass. Similaily, w'hen days of giace aio 
to be calculated in connection with the payment of 
bills of exchange, no action can be taken on the bill 
until the third day of grace has passed On the 
other hand, when a thing may be supposed to 
happen at any time duiing the day, it is not neces- 
sary to wait lor the whole period to pass Thus, a 
man completes his twenty-fiist year upon the day 
pnor to the twenty -first annivcisary of his buth. 
For all legal purposes this completion is eftected at 
the first moment of the day, and, consequently, a 
man may be, in law, oi age, nearly two whole 
days before he has actually lived foi twenty-one 
years 

DAY BOOK. — In'the article Books of Account, 
a full description is given of this , and it is only 
necessary here to state that the name is often 
apphed, though not correctly so, to the waste 
book, that in which the daily tiansactions of a 
business are recorded In true book-keeping, it 
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signifies the sales book, in which the sales on credit 
are set out in chionological order. The name has 
also sometimes been given to the invoice book, 
t e., the book m which all ciedil purchases are set 
out 

DOIIGHT SAVING.— About the year 1907 the 
late Mr Wilham Willett advocated the scheme 
ot advancing the clock by an hour dunng the 
summer months, in order that the public might 
have the enjoyment of an additional daily period 
ot daylight After many years’ discussion, an Act 
was passed in 1916 — ^the Summer Time Act — by 
which the principle was adopted subject to Royal 
Prodamation In 1917, upon a prescribed date, 
the clock was advanced by one hour, and the 
noimal time restored at a later date This practice 
was followed until after the end of the wai, and was 
turther prolonged by an Act of 1922, which specified 
that the period should begin at 2 o’clock in the 
morning of the day following the third Saturday in 
April, or if that day is Easter-Day, the day following 
the second Saturday, and should end at 2 o’clock in 
the morning of the day next folloivmg the third 
Saturday in September This Act was to continue 
in force (unless otherwise determined) until the end 
of the year 1923, and no longer The Act was 
lenewed for 1924 and 1925, and was made perman- 
ent by a further Act winch modified the length ot 
the period by substituting the first Saturday in 
October for the third Saturday in September 
The pr nciple of daylight saving has now been 
adopted by the majority of nations 
BAYS OF GRACE. — A bill of exchange that is 
drawn payable on demand becomes due directly it 
IS presented. Again, a bill which is expressed to be 
payable at sight, or on presentation, or when no 
time for payment is fixed, is on the same footing 
When, however, a bill is expressed to be payable at a 
certain number of days after sight, or aftei demand, 
or after presentation, or after the happemng of a 
certain specified event which, is certain to take 
place, the holder must present the bill to the 
drawee, and get the date of the acceptance 
appended The time foi payment is calculated from 
the date of acceptance ; but in these cases, just as 
m those where a bill is drawn payable at a certain 
period after date, the due date, as calculated by 
the instrument itself, is not the real date of pay- 
ment, but three days are added, and these days are 
called “ days of grace.” At first, there is no doubt 
that this extension of time was granted as a matter 
of courtesy, but now they are given by statute, as 
Section 14 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
piovides — 

“ Where a bill is not payable on demand, the 
day on which it falls due is determined as follows — 

“ (1) Three days, called days of grace, are, in 
every case where the bill itself does not otherwise 
provide, added to the time of payment as fixed 
by the bill, and the bill is due and payable on 
the last day of grace : Provided that — 

” {a) Wlien the last day of grace falls on 
Sunday, Christmas Day, Good Friday, or a day 
appointed by Royal proclamation as a pubhc 
fast or thanksgiving day, the bill is, except in 
the case hereinafter provided for, due and 
payable on the preceding business day , 

” {b) When the last day of grace is a bank 
holiday (other than Christmas Day or Good 
Friday) under the Bank Holidays Act, 1871, 
and Acts amending or extending it, or when 
the last day of grace is a Sunday and the 


second day of grace is a Bank Holiday, the bill 
is due and payable on the succeeding business 
day 

" (2) Where a bill is payable at a fixed period 
after date, after sight, oi after the happening of 
a specified event, the time of payment is deter- 
mined by excluding the day from which the time 
IS to begin to run and by including the day of 
payment 

” (3) Where a bill is payable at a fixed period 
after sight, the time begins to run from the date 
of the acceptance if the bill be accepted, and from 
the date of noting or protest if the bill be 
noted or protested for non-acceptance, or for 
non-dehvery. 

“ (4) The term ‘ month ’ in a bill means 
calendar month ” 

As mistakes frequently arise as to the calculation 
of the date of payment, it is frequently inserted on 
the bill, as soon as it can be ascertained If the bill 
IS payable a certain number of days after date, the 
date of payment is known at once If it is expressed 
to be payable a certain number of days after 
demand, or sight, or presentation, the date of 
acceptance governs the whole If, howevei, the 
bill IS not accepted on first presentation, the time 
commences to run from the date of the noting for 
non-acceptancc, and if subsequently accepted, the 
holder is entitled to calculate from the date of first 
presentation In older to avoid any mistake as to 
Sundays, it is advisable to consult a calendar The 
due date is of the utmost impoi tance when it becomes 
necessary to consider whether action at law is to be 
taken, and it must be remembered that no right 
of action accrues until after the expiration of the 
whole of the third day of grace, unless the bill has 
been previously dishonoured by non-acceptance 
In calculating the due date, it is necessary to 
recollect the provision contained in the last sub- 
section, because at common law a month always 
meant a lunar month The word as applied to bills 
of exchange means a calendar month A bill drawn 
payable thirty days after date and dated February 
1st IS due on March 5th or 6th, according as' the 
year is or is not a leap year A similar bill drawn 
payable one month after date is due on March 4th 
If, however, any of these dates in March happens 
to fall on a Sunday, or a day appointed as a pubhc 
fast or thanksgiving day. the due date of payment 
is advanced to the preceding business day Similar 
calculations will have to be made as to the due 
date if the bill becomes due on such a date as to 
fall within the other proviso of the section quoted 
above. Again, a bill dated on January 1st and 
payable thirty days after date, subject to the pro- 
visos stated, IS due on February 3rd A bill dated 
November 28th and payable three months after 
date IS due on Maich 3id, although m leap 
year the date would be advanced to March 2nd , 
and a bill dated January 28th, 29th, 30th, or 
31st, and payable a month after date, is due 
on March 3rd, except that in leap year the 
first-named would become due on March 2nd 
Days of grace are allowed upon promissory notes 
just as upon bills of exchange, and if the payment 
of a bill or of a promissory note is to be made by 
stated mstalments, the three days of grace are 
allowed upon each instalment, Theie are no days 
of grace in the case of cheques 

When a bill is drawn in one country and is pay- 
able in another, the date of payment is calculated 
according to the law of the country in which the 
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bill IS payable If, thei efore, an English bill is pay- 
able in a country which does not allow days of 
grace, the date of payment is fixed by the mstiu- 
ment, but if a foreign bill is payable’ in England, 
three tiays of grace are allowed, unless the bill is 
one of the class which do not allow days of grace. 
It may be noted that days of grace are not allowed 
in France, Germany, Russia, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Italy In Canada 
three days are allowed, but in the United States 
the number varies 

In any case, it is quite possible for a bill or a 
promissory note to be diawn without any days of 
grace being allowed Tins, howevei, must be 
clearly indicated upon the instrument itself, as 
no extraneous evidence is admissible to vaiy the 
document. The usual way to indicate this excep- 
tion is to mark the bill or promissory note " without 
grace ” or " without days of grace,” or ‘‘ on (date) 
fixed ” 

In the case of premiums on insurance pohcies the 
days of grace are usuall}^ fourteen or fifteen for Fire 
and Accident policies running for not less than 
twelve months If a loss under a Fire oi Accident 
policy arises during the days of grace, while the 
premium is still unpaid, it is the custom to admit 
the claim provided it was the intention of the insured 
to renew the policy 

For life assurance premiums a calendar month, 
or thirty days, are generally allowed If death 
occurs during the days of grace befoie payment 
of the premium due, it can still be paid during 
the days of grace and will then be deemed to have 
been paid on the due date, unless otherwise provided 
in the policy 

There are no days of grace in marine insurance 
as the pohcies are not renewable 

Days of grace for insuiance premiums are allowed 
only by courtesy and custom, and not as a matter 
of right unless specially provided for in the policy 

DAY TO DAY LOANS. — Also spoken of as “ day 
to day money ” and " call money ” Bankers have 
frequently considerable sums of money on hand 
which they do not require to keep in their tills or 
to deposit with the Bank of England, but which 
they do not care to lock up for any period, m case 
some sudden emergency should arise Instead, 
then, of allowing this money to he idle, it is lent 
out to billbrokers, stockbrokers, and others at a 
fixed rate of interest for a single day, on the dis- 
tinct understanding that it can be called in, if 
required, at a moment’s notice As the mam 
object of the banker is to lend simply on short 
notice, and if he is satisfied that the money can 
always be called in at once, these day to day loans 
are frequently continued and extend over a con- 
siderable time, but always on the understanding 
that the loans are, as it were, made freshly every 
day The price paid for them, that is the rate of 
interest charged, depends upon the relative pleni- 
tude of money in the banks as compared with the 
demand on the part of the broker to buy traders’ 
bills The banker calculates approximately early 
in the morning, after allowing for funds to be 
received and to be paid away, how much be will 
have left to lend 

When trade is brisk or large calls are being paid 
on a new issue or income tax is being paid at the 
end of the financial year, money is “ short ” Lenders 
will hold off and exact higher prices and borrowers 
will have to compete and pay more. There is a 
constant competition between bankers to lend 


at the highest rates and between brokers to boirow 
at the lowest Frequently the papers leport a 
change of conditions during the day A banker 
finding his funds left on his hands because he tned 
to exact too high a rate has to release them at a 
lower price later in the afternoon rather than let 
them he completely unpioductive Money is 
plentiful and cheap when trade is slack or there are 
no new loans or there have been large disbursements 
of interest by the Government 

DEAD ACCOUNT. — This is a term applied in 
banlang to an account which is no longer operated 
upon by a customei It is more especially applic- 
able to the money, stock, and other securities which 
stand to the credit of a deceased person who has 
dealt with the bank during his hfetime The death 
of a customer revokes the bankei’s authority, and 
no deahng is possible with the account until a 
representative of the deceased, executoi or adminis- 
trator has been appointed. Legally, a banker would 
be entitled after six years to claim as his own the 
pioperty in his possession This is by reason of 
the Statute of Linutations In practice, however, 
he is always ready to restore it to any person who 
can make out a legal title (See Unclaimed 
Balances ) 

The term is also met with in book-keeping, and 
then it signifies an account which deals with things 
as distinguished fiom persons, such as petty cash 
account, charges account, goods account, etc. 

DEAD FREIGHT. — The expression “ dead 
fi eight ” is used to denote the compensation pay- 
able to the shipowner when the chaiterer has failed 
to ship a full cai go It may be payable at an agreed 
rate, but more geneially its amount has to be assessed 
by ascei taming the loss actually sustained by the 
shipowner, alter taking into account the further 
expenses he would have been put to if the whole 
cargo had been shipped. The shipowner has no lien 
for this compensation apart from express contract, 
nor will such a hen be given him except by clear 
words It IS clcaily beyond the master’s authority, 
m hiring another ship, to bind the merchant to pay 
for dead freight Where a port of loading is named, 
under a charter for a full cargo, and the amount of 
freight depends upon the amount of cargo earned, 
the charterers cannot older the vessel to a port at 
which she cannot load a full cargo, ow'ing to a bai 
which will have to be crossed The hens given by 
the chartei party for dead freight and demurrage 
cannot generally be maintained as against shippers 
or assignees for value, unless the bills of lading 
expressly incorporate those terms of the chaiter 
party When the bill of lading expresses that the 
consignee is to pay ” freight and all other conditions 
as per charter party,” the conditions of paying the 
dead freight and demurrage due under the charter 
before getting dehvery are brought in and the hens 
are preserved If, however, it is provided by the 
bill of lading that freight shall be paid, or that the 
goods shall be paid for, “ as per charter party,” the 
hen given by the charter party does not attach for 
either dead freight or demurrage, as against bill of 
lading holders who are strangers to the charter party. 

DEAD LETTER. — An undehvered and unclaimed 
letter. If a letter is imperfectly or improperly 
addressed, and there is no clear knowledge as to 
the real name and address of the person to whom 
it IS sent, it is forwarded to the Dead Letter Office 
Department of the General Post Office, situated at 
Mount Pleasant, London, E C 1 , where it is opened 
and returned to the sender if his or her name and 
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address can be iound If the sender is undiscover- 
able in this way, the letter is ultimately destroyed 

DEAD LETTER OFFICE.— (See Dead Letter ) 

DEAD LOAN, — If money is lent for an undefined 
period, or if it is not repaid to the lender at the 
time agreed upon, it is generally spoken of as a 
dead loan 

DEAD RECKONING. — ^The calculation made of 
a ship’s position at sea by means of the compass 
and log line The former serves to pomt out the 
course on which the vessel is sailing, the latter the 
actual distance i un By making proper allowances, 
which are generally well-known, for the variations 
of the compass, currents, etc , it is possible to 
ascertain, with a fair degree of accuracy, the 
position in any part of the world without an5? 
othei observations 

DEAD RENT. — In mining leases there is very 
fiequently a stipulation that the rent which is to 
be paid shall depend upon the quantity of nunerals 
raised and the prices which they fetch Obviously 
if the mine ceased to be worked through any cause, 
the mining rent, or royalty, would be reduced to 
zero. It IS to escape from this contmgency that, 
instead of calculating the rent exclusively upon a 
loyalty basis, a certain fixed rent is made payable 
in any event, whether the mine is worked or not 
This IS known as dead lent 

DEAD SECURITY. — ^This means a secmity that 
cannot be converted into money The name is 
generally given by financiers to colhencs, mills, 
manufactories, landed propert}^, mines, machinery, 
and such properties which are absolutely worthless 
as securities unless they are worked 

DEAD STOCK. — This term is used to describe 
the stock of a shopkeeper winch, owing to the intro- 
duction of a better article at the same or a cheaper 
pnce, or a change of fashion rendermg the article 
obsolete, or for similar reasons, becomes unsaleable 
It IS one of the chief problems of the shopkeeper to 
keep stock “ moving ” and to prevent the accumula- 
tion of goods of doubtful sale value after the lapse 
of time 

DEAD WEIGHT. — A statement in a charter party 
that a ship is of a specified register tonnage is a 
matter of desciiption, and is not a warranty that 
she IS of that exact tonnage If the misdescription 
is very gross, it may be evidence of fraud, or 
possibly the charterer may refuse to load the vessel 
on the ground that she is not the thing he bargained 
to have, but if the description is practically complied 
with, the charterer is bound to accept her. The 
number of tons of 20 cwt. a vessel will hft is called 
her “ dead-weight capacity,” " dead weight,” 
“draw,” or “capacity” “Capacity” is also 
applied to the “ room ” or number of cubic feet 
available for stowage in the holds of a ship, which 
may differ materially from the weight she can hft 
without putting her load-line under water A 
guarantee by a shipowner of a ship's carrying 
capacity being so much “ dead weight ” is a 
guarantee of the vessel's carrying capacity with 
reference to the contemplated voyage and the 
description of the cargo proposed to be shipped, 
so far as that description was made known to the 
owner 

DEALER AIDS. — " Dealer Aids ” are methods 
and contrivances of manufacturers to obtain larger 
markets for their commodities, by giving assistance 
to retailers in selling them Though they have 
been used by some firms for many years, they are 
of espeaal interest at the time of writing, not only 


because ol their rapidly increasing popularity, but 
because they also express the most modern theories 
of salesmanship and advertising 

Probably, the first idea of brand-making by 
advertising was that pubhcity helped business m 
its appeal to the ultimate consumer, but the 
essential part oi selling lay in the traveller’s appeal 
to the retailer 

The advance upon this was the theory (which was 
ically an overstatement of the truth) that adver- 
tising made the firm independent of the retailer’s 
opinions and strong enough to bnng business 
results whatever he thought or wished 

A more modem view was that the full benefits 
of advertising could not be secured unless the 
goodwill of the letailer were obtained, and that it 
was a suicidal policy to attempt to fix prices and 
conditions that had not the broad approval of the 
retail tiade 

The latest development of all is, that, as theie 
aie now so many brands and such intense com- 
petition between advertisers, the really effective 
way of getting lesults is for the manufacturer to 
combine with the letailer and give him as many 
aids and helps as it is possible to give 
Though these stages are set out in this way, they 
must not be regarded as chronological of methods , 
rather, they are presented as showing the average 
trend of thought among brand makers 

Among the first dealer aids that occur to the mind 
are those models and shop advertisements that are 
helpful in an ornamental rather than a practical 
way Little statuettes of the mascot whose 
picture appears m the underwear or breakfast food 
publicity announcements, show-cards, shelf-edging, 
ornamental lettering, and signs for the windows 
and walls, are good instances 

Calendars, desk pads, memorandum books, and 
billheads, are in a slightly different class, as they 
have use as well as ornament, and serve as reimnders 
to the man who uses them 
A further step forward, however, is taken when 
the manufacturer supplies window displays, often 
set-pieces, easy to arrange and attractive in them- 
selves 

Many firms who deal with chemists are master^j 
of the art of attractive window scenes Toilet 
commodities and toothpaste are favourite subjects 
here 

Another kind of dealer aid is the article of furni- 
ture or service, useful to the shopkeeper and 
advertising a brand 

Biscuit manufactureis wei-e early in the field 
with these, and large numbers of retail grocers 
display three-tier mahogany, marble-topped cases, 
capable of holding twelve or more tins of biscuits 
already open, and protected with easily-moved 
glass covers 

These articles of service and ornament are usually 
supplied by the firm under cost, in order to encour- 
age trade in their own special brands 

Confectionery, tobacco, and other firms supply 
cases of different kinds, with the same object in 
view, while cutlery and fancy goods dealers offer 
their customers handy counter trays and stands, 
either free or for a small charge Display boards 
for such commodities as bath-room fixtures greatly 
assist the sale of goods 

Supplying samples through a selected district is 
now generally carried out m connection with one or 
more local retailers, and frequently, where bever- 
ages and meat and vegetable extracts are being 
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advertised, fieshly-made samples are given to those 
who enter the shop. 

Canvassers, paid by the manufacturer, take orders 
from door to door for goods that the local retailer 
supphe^s, or upon which he receives a commission. 

Some manufacturers find it a good way to gam 
an entry to trade to bind themselves more or less 
rigidly to selected retailers, and to advertise not 
only their own goods but the names of the selected 
retail agents as well 

Another form of dealer-aid is to give assistance 
in the retailer's own advertising, by supplying 
process blocks and other matter lor the newspaper 
press and price lists One large retailer has stated 
that by working with a few selected supplymg- 
houses in this way, he is able materially to reduce 
the cost of his publicity 

National advertisers are not always able to offer 
quite as individualised assistance to the retailers 
as the new firm can do, for they dare not give special 
rights to selected firms that they will not o&r to 
all , but the firm that is using pubhcity in a more 
hmited or particularised manner is especially 
attracted by the prospects that open out from what 
really amounts to a partnership of effort and profit 
with a more limited range of buyers. 

DEALS. — Boards of hr or pine wood, measuring 
commercially 3 in. in thickness and 9 in. in width 
They are obtained from the Baltic ports 

DEAR MONEY. — Money is said to be “ dear ” 
when the floating supply is scarce and advances are 
unobtainable, even on the very best securities, 
except at a high rate of interest, owing to the 
pressure in the money market, or a high bank rate 
(Compare Cheap Money ) 

DEATH DUTIES. — (See Estate Duty, Executor, 
Legacy Duty, Succession Duty ) 

DEATHS, REGISTRATION OF.— (See Births 
AND Deaths Registration.) 

DEBATE, RULES OF. — In many cases special 
rules are prescribed as to the conduct of meetings, 
and these must be strictly adhered to. In the 
absence of such rules, however, the following may 
be usefully applied — 

(1) Every motion should be taken in the order 
in which it IS set out in the agenda paper, and no 
exception should be allowed unless there are special 
reasons and the meeting consents to the course 
being adopted 

(2) Every motion and any ammdments thereto, 
except a formal motion {eg, “ that the question 
be now put ”), should be m writing, signed by the 
mover, and, where it is customary, duly proposed 
and seconded. 

(3) When a motion is once before the meeting it 
IS in the custody of the meeting, and should not be 
withdrawn without the raeetmg’s consent Such 
withdrawal must be made beiore the motion is 
put to the vote The mover of the motion should 
not apply for its withdrawal unless he has obtained 
the consent of the seconder Every motion must 
be relevant to the business under consideration 
and within the scope of the notice of the meeting. 

Unless the articles or the regulations so require, 
it IS not imperative that motions or amendments 
should be seconded. There is no law which prevents 
a motion or an amendment thereto being put, 
unless It is seconded. 

Amendments may be moved to a motion after it 
has been moved and seconded, and before it has 
been put to the meeting 

(4) When an amendment has been put and 


earned, it supersedes the original motion, and 
must be put again in the amended foim as a 
substantive motion, to which amendments may be 
moved in the ordinary way 

(5) It IS not desirable to have more than one 
amendment before a meeting at the same time. 

(6) Voting should be, in the fiist instance, by a 
show of hands , the demand for a poll should be 
subject to some minimum of support. 

(7) The chairman must have, subject to the 
control of the meeting, the right to determine the 
order in which the intending speakers shall address 
the meeting Subject to the closure and also at 
the discretion of the chairman, every person has 
generally the right to speak once, but once only, 
to any motion or amendment, with the exception 
of the mover, who has usually the right to a brief 
reply It is the better practice to allow speakers 
for and against a motion to be heard alternately. 
Any peison may speak only once, except to move 
a formal motion {e g , that the question be now put), 
to ask a question , to raise a point of order ; or to 
make a short personal explanation 

(8) In speaking, each speaker should address 
and face the chair and remain standing whilst 
speaking. In committees, members generally 
1 eraam seated whilst addressing the chair 

(9) Debate must be relevant to the subj'ect under 
discussion, and must lelate to something before 
the meeting in reference to a motion, amendment, 
or point of Older 

(10) All appeals on points of order should be 
made to the chairman, whose decision thereon 
must be unquestioned, and regarded as final and 
binding on the meeting. 

(11) At company meetings the customary forms 
of interruption ai e — 

{a) To amend a motion ; 

(6) To adjourn ; 

(c) To postpone a decision , and. rarely, 

(d) To closure the debate The “ previous 
question ” moved for the purpose of evading 
discussion IS rarely made use of, and should not 
be encouraged. 

Such motions can usually be moved at the con- 
clusion of the speech of any member of the meeting 
and are generally moved with the briefest accom- 
panying remarks (if any) 

(12) No motion to rescind any resolution should 
be allowed at the meeting at which such resolution 
was adopted ; and it is usual to allow for the 
expiration of (say) six months before a motion 
for rescission may be moved, of which due and 
adequate notice must be given 

(13) Questions to officers of the company may, 
with the permission (express or implied) of the 
meeting, be put Matters of importance should be 
put to such officers through the chairman, and 
such procedure m general should be adopted. 

(14) It IS not desirable, m any circumstances, for 
paid officers to take part in discussion at a meeting, 
especially when there is difference of opinion 

(See Committee and Committee Meetings ) 
DEBENTURE BONDS.— These are debentures 
which are generally redeemable at the end of a 
specified uenod (See also American Securities ) 
DEBENTURE, CUSTOMS.— (See Customs De- 
benture ) 

DEBENTURE INTEREST COUPON — (See 

Debentures Interest Coupon) 

DEBENTURE REGISTER.— (See Register of 
Debenture Holders ) 
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DEBENTURES. — The term “debenture" is one ways of raising money for the beneiit of the company 
of an extremely wide signification, but in its com- and these generally consist in — 
monest acceptation it signifies some form of security (a) A mortgage or charge for the purpose of 
given by a company or a body of persons in return securing any issue of debentures 
for money advanced by way of loan It is deiived (6) A mortgage or charge on uncalled share 
from the Latin debeo, “ I owe " capital of the company (subject to what h^s been 

General Powers of Borrowing. The mere fact of already said) 
trading does, generally speaking, confer a light (c) A mortgage or charge created or evidenced 
of borrowing money for the interests and in by an instrument which, if created by an individual, 
connection with the business, and, therefore, it is would require registration as a bill of sale 
not absolutely essential that borrowing poweis (d) A mortgage or charge on any land, wherever 
should be given by the memorandum or by the situate, or any interest therein 
articles of association Still, it is always advisable {e) A mortgage or charge on any book debts of 
that provision should be made for borrowing, and the company. 

that there should be conferred upon the company (/) A floating charge on the undertaking or 
the right to charge some portion of its undertaking property of the company 

as a security for the money advanced It will be obvious, therefore, that a company is 

Borrowing by Company or Corporation. The enabled to mortgage any part of its real property, 

powers of borrowing of a joint-stock company either by a legal or an equitable mortgage, and to 
engaged in trading must be carefully distinguished execute a mortgage of its chattels in the same 
from the powers possessed by a corporation or manner as an individual, by means of a biU of sale , 
body not engaged in trade As pointed out above, but the most common way adopted by a company 
a trading concern may always boiiow without for raising money is to create debentures, and these 
special powers ; a corporation is bound by its alone need special consideration when dealing with 
charter, and any attempt to borrow beyond what companies and company law 
IS allowed is an act ultra v%res (qv). When a com- Definition and Characteristics ol Debentures. In 
pany is estabhshed or incorporated by Act of form, a debenture is a charge or mortgage upon 
Parliament, its borrowing powers are invariably the undertalang or property of a company, bearing 
limited by its special Act a fixed rate of interest, and either repayable within 

Powers under "Articles. It is advisable, however, a fixed term of years, or irredeemable during the 
m all cases that the memorandum or articles existence of the company A person to whom the 
should contain clauses relating to the borrowing interest and the principal money are secured is 
powers which the company is to enjoy, and the called a debenture holder There is no prease 

nature of the security which is to be given when definition of what a debenture is, and the term is 

these powers are exercised If the memoiandum not a technical one It has been judicially ob- 
and articles are silent upon the subject, a special served, “ I cannot find any precise legal definition 
resolution is necessary before debentures can be of the term It is not either in law or commerce 
issued. These borrowing powers are invariably a strictly technical term, or what is called a term 

exercised by the directors of the company. If of art.” Debenture has been applied to describe 

the directois exceed their powers, the act is ultra such an instrument as a railway mortgage or 
vtres {q v ) the company, and the lender has no bond, and also a personal security, e g , the 

right to leclaim his money Even the security Druce bonds. The last named, however, can have 

which he may have received is void It is the little or nothmg m common with a debenture 
duty of the lendei to inquire into, and to know, secured by mortgage, either from the point of 
what are the exact powers of the companj-, and value or from the point of the legal rights and 
if he fails to do so he has only himself to blame remedies available to the debenture holder, 
if he IS a total loser , but such a lender has a right Forms ot Debentures. There are many forms 
of action against the directors personally as for of debentures, but, speaking generally, they may 
breach of an implied warranty of authority But be divided into two classes The first is morl- 

the lender is not bound to see to the application gage debentures, which give a charge over a part 

of the money which he advances, and if he does so or over the whole of the assets of the company, 
he is able to rely upon his security, since the loan and the second is debentures which give no 
itself was quite vahd charge at all, but simply consist in a promise 

Security for Debentures. In legard to the to pay a sum of money in consideration of a 
security given, the directors can charge any part loan made to the company The former is much 
of the assets of the company with the exception more common than the latter. There is also another 
of uncalled capital The uncalled capital can be division, a very simple one, into debentures which 
charged only if there is a special power given in are registered m the company's books, and deben- 
the memorandum or the articles, and even then tures of which the rights pass by dehvery The 
the power does not extend to that part of the first are known as “ registered debentures ” and the 
capital which has been constituted a reserve other class as " debentures to bearer.” It has been 
liability {q v.) and which can be called up, only judicially decided that debentures to bearer are 
under Section 59 of the Companies (Consolidation) negotiable instruments, in the full sense of the 
Act of 1908, in the event of and for the purposes term, by the general custom of merchants, 
of the company being wound up. In Lemon v AusUn Friars Investment Trust, 

Mode of Borrowing. Unless expressly restrained 1925, W N 203 the term “ debenture ” was held 
by the articles of association, a company is entitled to include an " Income Stock Certificate ” which 
to borrow money in the same way as an ordinary conferred a charge upon future profits. It was 
individual , for example, it can borrow upon biUs also stated in this case that the usual characteristics 
of exchange oi promissory notes, or by obtaimng of a debenture are : (1) It is generally one of a senes 
an overdraft from its bankers This is simply issued by a company ; (2) document under seal ; 
an incident of the business , but there are other (3) provides for repayment with interest ; and (4) 
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usually conlers the benefit ol a charge But all 
these characteristics need not be present to con- 
stitute a debenture For example, it need not be 
sealed nor is a provision for cither repayment of 
the principal sum or the payment of interest an 
essential condition Further, a debenture need 
not necessarily confei a charge The one essential 
condition is that the instrument must acknowledge 
a debt 

Registered Debentures and Debentures to Bearer. 
Registered debentures aie expressed to be pay- 
able to the legistered holders of them If any 
change is to take place m the ownership, the 
debentures must be transferied as shares or stock, 
and the instrument of transfer must alsb be 
registered with the company. Debentures to beaiei 
aie payable to the bearer theieof, and are transfer- 
able by delivery No holdei is registered, and, 
theieiore, the tiansfer stamp duty is avoided, as in 
the case ol share wai rants But, upon issue, 

debentures to bearer lequire to be stamped at the 
rate of 40s per cent, on the amount secured by 
them, calculated upon multiples of ;^10 . uheieas 
registered debentures, being liable to transfer duty, 
are stamped only at the rate of 2s 6d per cent., 
wilh ceitain giadatioris, as shown below 
Debonturos and Debenture Stock. Thcie is 
often a distinction made between debentures and 
debenture stock In reality the holders of deben- 
tuies stand in veiy much the same position as 
the holders of debenture stock The difference 
consists mainly in the mode ol transfer Ordinarily 
debontuie bonds are transferable only in their 
entirety , debenture stock may be transferred 
in whole or in pait, piovided that such part 
does not involve a fraction of a stated amount 
Debenture stock is frequently made transferable m 
multiples of ;£10 There are also other peculiarities 
of transfer, the mam object being to secuie 
identification 

Issue of Debentures. When the directors of a 
company have resolved to issue debentures, an 
invitation is made to the public to subscribe for the 
same The issue of debentures is so extremely com- 
mon, and the fact is so generally notified in the 
public press, that the reader can easily supply him- 
self with particulars as to the intended issue and the 
conditions which are imposed It will be found in 
almost every case that a fixed rate of interest is 
payable, and the payment of this interest will 
form a first charge upon the profits and assets of 
the company, subject to what is stated hereafter 
Since debentures are a debt created by the company, 
the money raised by them forms no part of the 
capital of the company It has been decided over 
and over again that debentures may be issued at 
a discount, thus making a great distinction between 
their issue and the issue of the share capital of the 
company Wlien a company is particularly success- 
ful its debentures, if any are issued, are eagerly 
sought for by the investing pubhe. as offering a 
secure return for the money advanced The apphea- 
tion for, and the allotment of, debentures follow the 
same lines as those adopted in the case of the 
application for and the allotment of shares The 
advantage to the company is often very great 
A company may be making an excellent profit on 
its capital, and may see a favourable opportunity 
of increasing its turnover if it is supphed with 
additional funds If the financial position of the 
company is sound, these additional funds are 
obtained by guaranteeing a small rate of interest, 


and a profitable use of the money advanced will 
greatly increase the dividends of the ordinal y 
shareholders 

When the application for debentures is satisfac- 
tory, and the persons who have applied are accepted 
as debenture holders, a document is issued by the 
company which sets out the terms of the contract 
entered into between the parties, and the conditions 
of the issue are invariably indorsed upon it The 
precise natme of the bond will depend upon the 
nature of the business earned on by the company, 
and the peculiar circumstances of the case If the 
debentures are issued undci seal, there is no need 
to set forth the consideration , but unless they are 
created by deed the consideration must be stated. 
Specimen of Mortgage Debenture. The common 
foim of a moitgage debenture paj'ahle to a rcgistei ed 
holder IS given as an inset 

.Mthough the clauses set out m the indorsement 
of the debenture which is given as a specimen are 
the general ones, they do not pietend to be 
exhaustive Faities are fiee to contract in what- 
evei terras they please, so long as they aie acting 
legally, and if any additional terms ai e added they 
must be complied with. It is not uncommon, when 
there is a trust deed, for an additional clause to 
provide for the registered holder having the benefit 
of such deed, the outhnes of which will, of course, 
be given If the company charges its propeity 
generally, and not merely a portion of its immov- 
able piopeity, the tlurd clause of the fiont pait 
of the debenture will run somewhat as follows — 
The Company doth hereby charge with stwh pay- 
ment tts undertaking and all its property whatsoever 
and wheresoever, both present and future 
The clause must be still further amplified if the 
uncalled capital is to form a pait of the security. 

Debentures require to be stamped, and the rate 
of duty IS fixed by the Finance Act, 1899 It is as 
follows — 


Where the amount secured does not 
exceed 

^10 

s 

0 

d 

3 

Exceeds /lO and does not exceed 

£25 

0 

8 

P-5 

£50 

1 

3 

,, £S0 ,, ,, 

£m 

2 

6 

;^100 

£150. 

.3 

9 

£150 

£200 

5 

Q 

„ £200 

£250 

6 

3 

» /250 ,, ,, 

£300 

7 

6 


and an additional stamp duty of 2s 6d for every 
;^100 or fractional pait of ^100 after ;^300. 

Debenture to Bearer. There is very little diffei- 
ence between the form of a debenture issued to a 
registered holder and a debenture to bearer. The 
latter, howevei, generally contains a statement to 
the effect that payment of the amount of the 
tlebenture will be made, subject to any conditions 
indorsed on the debentuie form, to the bearer 
upon presentation. A debenture to bearer has, 
in the majority of cases, coupons attached to 
it for the payment of interest, and the document 
will then also stipulate that the interest on the 
money will be paid to the person presenting the 
coupons, in accordance with the terms annexed 
to the coupons. The conditions indorsed on the 
debenture will also vaiy considerably from those on 
the debenture bond of a registered holder, but the 
general omissions are so obvious that they need not 
be more particularly noticed. The stamp duty is 
40s. per cent, calculated upon multiples of ^10, 
Thus, on a debenture, or pait of ;^10, the stamp 
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IS 4s. A lower scale of duty is chargeable upon 
short term debentures, e g for periods not more 
than three years. 

Perpetual or Irredeemable Debentures. The 
person who advances his money usually wishes, as 
in the case of a mortgage to an individual, to have 
-^ome certainty as to the date of the repayment of 
the money advanced. Debentures have often a 
condition attached to them that repayment shall be 
made at a fixed time But, by the Companies 
Act, 1907, it was made possible for a company to 
issue perpetual or irredeemable debentures The 
section of the Act of 1907 was replaced by Section 

103 of the Act of 1908. 

Be>lsSuo. Another innovation of the Act of 1907 
had 1 ef eience to the re-issue of redeemed debentures 
The statutory provisions as to this matter are 
now contained in the most concise form in Section 

104 of the Act of 1908 

Spoeifle Performiuce. When a person has con- 
tracted with a company to take debentures or 
debenture stock, he is now empowered to institute 
an action for specific performance {q v.) if the 
debentures are not issued to him. This, again, 
was an innovation made by the Companies Act, 

1907, since replaced by Section 105 of the Act of 

1908. 

Security. For the greater security and piotection 
of the debenture holders, the property of the com- 
pany IS irequently conveyed, in whole or in part, by 
way of mortgage to be held by trustees in trust for 
the debenture holders The deed by means of which 
this is effected is called a " covenng ” or a " trust ” 
deed If such a, deed is m existence,' the debentures 
themselves should contain a condition incorporating 
its terms by reference The form of the deed will 
depend entirely upon the special circumstances of 
the case 

Floating Charge. When the covering or trust 
deed conveys immovable property to the trustees, 
there is little difficulty connected with the matter ; 
but it IS a totally difiereut affair when the company 
seeks to charge such things as stock-in-trade, 
book debts, etc , as security for debentures 
This kind of charge is generally effected by 
what is known as a “ floating charge " Under 
such a charge the company is able to deal 
with its movable property m the ordinary 
course of business, so long as it is a going concern, 
which it could not strictly do m the absence of the 
power ; but as soon as a receiver {qv) is appointed, 
or the business of the company comes to a stand- 
still, or there is a wmdmg-up, the charge crystalhses 
and becomes enforceable In a well-known case it 
has been said : “ A floating security is an equitable 
charge on the assets for the time being of a going 
concern ; it attaches to the subject charged m the 
varying coudition it happens to be from time to 
time. It is of the essence of such a charge that it 
remains dormant until the undertaking charged 
ceases to be a going concern, or until the person in 
whose favour the charge is created intervenes. His 
right to intervene may, of course, be suspended by 
agreement , but if there is no agreement for suspen- 
sion, he may exercise his right whenever he pleases 
after default ” Thus, for instance, when a company 
is carrying on business, and no receiver has been 
appointed, or no winding-up order made, the fact 
that there is a floating charge does not give the 
debenture holder the right to require that any 
particular debt owing to the company shall be paid 
to him ; and again, if a debt owmg to the compamy 


has been garnished, the gaimshee {q v.) cannot refuse 
to pay the judgment creditor, because he is aware 
that the company has issued debentures. The 
creation of a floating charge does not necessanly 
prevent a company from creating specific charges 
on specific assets, having priority over then deben- 
tures, unless there is a clause to that effect in the 
indorsement, as shown in Clause 2 of the specimen 
Moreover, the holdei of a debenture creating a 
floating charge is entitled to issue a writ for the 
protection of his interest before the principal money 
secured by the debenture has become payable ; 
and if, when the case comes on for hearing, the 
money has become due or the security has crystal- 
lised, the court has jurisdiction to make an order 
for reahsation of the security, and, so fai as is 
necessary, for foreclosure 

Priorities. The object in securing debentures is to 
gain priority in case the company is wound up 
There are certain charges, however, which have 
priority even over debentures, e g , a landlord who 
distrains for rent, a judgment creditor who actually 
seizes and sells pioperty covered by the floating 
charge, and certain claimants in winding-up Again, 
where a company is being wound up, a floating 
charge on the undertaking or property of the com- 
pany created within three months of the commence- 
ment of the winding-up will, unless it is proved that 
the company immediately after the creation of the 
charge was solvent, be invalid, except to the 
amount of any cash paid to the company at the 
time of or subsequently to the creation of, and in 
consideration for, the charge, together with interest 
on that amount at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum 

Registration of Debentures. All debentures must 
be entered on the register of the company, but 
they are expressly excluded from registration 
as bills of sale (There are two classes of registers 
One IS kept by the Registrar of Joint-Stock Com- 
panies under Section 93, and the other by the 
company under Section 100 of the 1908 Act ) This 
register of mortgages and charges is a public 
one, and any person is entitled to inspect it on 
payment of a fee of Is An omission to register the 
charge within the presenbed time renders it void 
as regards the pioperty comprised in it, though the 
omission does not invalidate the covenant to pay 
the debt, and, in fact, the money secured by the 
mortgage or charge immediately becomes payable. 
(See Sect 93 of the 1908 Act ) Failure to keep a 
proper register of mortgages and charges renders 
the directors liable to heavy penalties, though the 
court may, m certain cases, give relief when it is 
clear that the absence of registration is able to be 
explained Its existence is of great value to the 
public, and its contents make clear the nature and 
the order of the secured debts of the company 
The register was established by the Companies Act, 
1862, but as it was held that failure to register 
mortgages and charges did not invalidate those 
mortgages and charges, it did not serve any useful 
purpose until the passing of the Companies Act, 
1900, which made void every charge not entered 
therein The provisions of the Act of 1900, to- 
gether with the amendment of the Act of 1907, are 
now reproduced in Sections 93-102 of the Act of 
1908, to which reference should be made for full 
particulars. (See Mortgages, Registration of } 

Traaslor, Debentures which are debentures to 
bearer are transferable by delivery ; but debentures 
which are debentures to registered holders are only 
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transferable according to the conditions which are 
indorsed upon the debenture bond. If no particulai 
mode of transfer is indicated, they are transferable 
in the same way as an oidinary chose in action, 
that IS, by means of a written notice given to the 
compatiy, and by a document in writing signed by 
the transferoi A common form of tiansfer is shown 
as an inset Another foim frequently used runs 
as follows — 

I, A B , of . . . , Ml consideration oj the 

sum of I paid to me by C D , of 

^ Do hereby transfer to the said C D , his 
Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, cettain 
Registered .... per cent Debenture Bonds made 
by the X Y Company, Limited, to me, and 
dated the .... day of . , 19 , the said 

Debenture securing the sum of £ and interest, 

and all my right, estate, and interest in and to the 
money thereby seemed on the properties and 
securities thereby assigned 

In Witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this day of . ,19. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered 
by the above-named 
A B 

in the presence of 
Signature 
Address 
Occupation . 

Signed, sealed, and delivered 
by the above-named 
C D 

in the presence of 
Signature 
Occupation 

The stamp duty chargeable is the same as upon a 
transfer of shares The customary fee of 2s 6d 
is charged by companies on the registration of a 
transfer of debentures, in the same way as transfeis 
on shares 

Remedies of Debenture Holders. Just as a moit- 
gagee has a right to demand back his money under 
certain conditions, and, if he is not paid, to realise 
his security, so a debenture holder who fails to 
obtain the payment of his interest regularly is 
entitled to pursue certain remedies for his own 
benefit and for the benefit of his fellow debenture 
holders The conditions under which a debenture 
holder is entitled to enfoice his security are indorsed 
on the debenture, and they also depend to a 
certain extent upon the trust deed which secures 
the debentures But the rights of a debenture 
holder are generally one of the following — 

{a) To sue the company for the repa5nment of the 
piincipal and the interest due upon the debentures , 
(&) To present a petition for windmg-up the 
company , 

(c) To prove for the debt in the winding-up , 

{d) To appomt a receiver 

The last of these is that most frequently resorted 
to by the debenture holder, because a company 
may be merely in temporary difficulties from which 
a little judicious management may extricate it 
And it will generally happen that the security is 
good enough to allow of the business being earned 
on without any undue risk to that security. The 
right to appomt a receiver must be given by the 
indorsed conditions There are other nghts which 
a debenture holder may enjoy under his contract. 


especially those of sale or foieclosure These, how- 
ever, present difficulties of a technical character, 
and it is best to rely upon the appointment of a 
receiver in the first instance 

Appointment of Receiver. A receiver {qv) may 
be appointed by the debenture holders, and it will 
depend upon the conditions whether ho is the 
agent of the debenture holders or of the company. 
This is an iinportant matter, owing to the liability 
which attaches to a principal for the acts of his 
agent In ceitam cases a receiver is appointed 
by the court, and in his official position he is 
then an officer, and, therefore, an agent, of the 
court. The comt will generally act when it is 
pioved to its satisfaction that the principal of 
the debenture has become due and remains unpaid, 
that the interest on it is in arrear, and that the 
property comprised in the trust deed is in danger, 
or that the company has ceased to carry on business 
or is being wound up The duty of the receiver is 
to take possession of the secured property and 
to hold and preserve it for the benefit of the deben- 
ture holders Sometimes the court will appoint a 
managei as well as a receiver, nr the same person 
may be appointed to act in the double capacity 
A manager is gcneially necessary when it is the 
intention to carry on the business and to dispose 
of it, if possible, as a going concern The powers 
and duties of a receiver are discussed in the separate 
article on Receiver 

Priority. A debenture holder is a secured 
creditor, and, theieforc, is preferred, as far as 
his security goes, to the general creditors of the 
company , but the payments which have to be 
made by reason of the Preferential Payment in 
Bankiuptcy Act, 1897, repealed and re-enacted 
by the Bankiuptcy Act, 1914, must be met before 
any of the assets realised by the receiver, or other- 
wise, are distributed amongst the debenture holders. 
(See Winding-up ) 

DEBENTURES AT A DISCOUNT.—Debentures 
aie frequently offered to the public at a discount 
where a company desires to raise a loan on 
advantageous terms, hoping in the future to recoup 
the difference between the amount paid up by the 
debenture holders and the par value of their bonds 
at the date of maturity during the " life ” of the 
debentures Strictly speaking, this discount allowed 
by the company to its debenture holders is a charge 
upon the cost of the issue, and it is quite admissible 
to spread the amount of the discount thus allowed 
over a period of years equal to the " life ” of the 
bonds, or even for a less term , but m any case the 
amount allowed as discount must be charged up to 
revenue before the debentures are eventually re- 
deemed, in the same way as though the debentures 
were issued at par, and were redeemable at a pre- 
mium when matunng Theie are instances where 
debentures are not only subscribed for at a discount, 
but aie also repayable at a premium. It then 
becomes necessary to provide during the " life ” of 
the debentures for the amount of discount, and also 
foi the premium payable on maturity 

There are two rather important points to be con- 
sidered m regard to the issue of debentures at a 
discount The first is that the annual return of 
membeis must state on the first page any amounts 
allowed by way of discount on any debentures since 
the last return [See Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908, Sec 26 (2) (/) ] Again, the balance sheets of 
all companies must contain the amount allowed by 
way of discount in respect of debentures, and must 
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also show so much as has been wiitten ott out of 
revenue from time to time until the cost of the 
discount has been eliminated, [See Corapames 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, Sec 90.] 

DEBENTURES, CONVERSION OF.— Debentures 
are sometimes issued with the nght (at the option 
of the holder) to convert the debentures into fully- 
paid ordinary shares of the company. The terms 
and conditions under which this right may be 
exercised are stated m the debentures Shares 
may not be issued at a discount, but it is well- 
estabhshed law that debentures may be so issued. 
Accordingly, care must bo obseived that shares are 
not issued to a greater amount than that for which 
cash has been received by the company Thus, 
if ;^100 debentures were issued at 90, , for ^90 

in cash, it would be illegal to issue 100 fully-paid 
shares of £l each Not more than 90 shares can be 
issued {Mo<;eley v, Koffyfontein Mines, 1904, 2 Ch 
108) 

When debentures are exchanged for shares, the 
latter are allotted for a consideration other than 
cash and a contract, constituting the title of the 
allottees to the shares, must be filed with the 
Registrar of Companies in comphance with Section 
88 of the Companies Consolidation Act, 1908. A 
Return of Allotments also must be filed within one 
month of the date of allotment, (See Allotment 
OF Shares ) 

Where, however, the date for redemption has 
arrived, the debt is payable in cash and, therefore, 
no contract under Section 88 need be filed as the 
shares are issued against cash payable : what really 
occurs being an exchange of cheques (cash) The 
debentures are paid oS, and the proceeds used to 
pay the subscriptions due on the shares The 
Return of Allotments must be filed in the usual 
way 

DEBENTURE SCRIP. — In many cases when a 
prospectus offenng debentures is issued, the 
following or a similar statement is to be found in 
the document — 

“ Beayer Scrip wiU be issued after allotment, to 
he exchanged for Registered Debenture Stock 
Certificates after . 19 The first 

payment of interest at the rate of per cent 

per annum, calculated upon the instalments as due, 
will be made on . .19 on presenta- 

tion of the coupon attached to the Bearer Scrip ” 
The statement made in this form explains that 
bearer scrip is only a provisional certificate 

The word " scrip ” is used as a contraction of 
subscription receipt. Although its most ordinary 
use IS that in the sense indicated above, the term 
is frequently met with when reference is made to 
share certificates or documents of a similar character. 

A subscriber who apphes for debentures receives, 
if his application is successful, a letter of allotment, 
which IS exchanged for scrip as soon as the first 
instalment, that is, the amount due on allotment, 
is paid Scrip is not issued m the case of every 
issue of debentures The scrip shows the number 
of bonds or shares taken up by the subscriber 
It also indicates the amount of the instalments 
paid, and in some cases the dates when the further 
instalments will be due. 

Upon the completion of the payments 'of the 
whole of the instalments, the scrip is exchanged 
for a definitive debenture bond. 

The scrip certificate requires a 2d. stamp 
Interest coupons .are sometimes attached to 


debenture scrip, and these are likewise subject to 
a stamp duty of 2d 

DEBENTURES INTEREST COUPON.— In the 
case of registered debentures, the interest is paid 
by interest warrant, but in the case of debentures 
to bearer the interest is paid by coupons '•which 
are attached to the bond itself This interest 
coupon is a document in the nature of a cheque 
authorising a bank to pay on demand the interest 
which is due on the debenture 

In general each bearer bond has attached to it 
a senes of coupons, and these senes in the form 
just mentioned make up what is called a coupon 
sheet Each coupon bears a specific date, and is 
usually presentable at the company’s registered 
office or at the company’s bankers on the date 
mentioned on the coupon Cash is then payable 
on demand m exchange for the coupon 

The common practice with regard to the coupon 
sheet IS to arrange for the last poition of it (usually 
called a " talon ") to be exchanged for a further 
series of coupons, which can be obtained as soon 
as those on the original coupon sheet have been 
presented and paid 

The word “ coupon ” is derived from the French 
word coupi, meaning " cut ” 

DEBENTURES, REDEMPTION OP.— (See Re- 
demption OF Debentures ) 

DEBENTURE STOCK. — In reahty, debenture 
stock is the same as debentures, except that 
debentures are generally for definite round sums, 
whereas the certificates for debenture stock are for 
different amounts Debenture stock is transferred 
by a deed of assignment (See Debentures.) 
DEBENTURE TRANSFER.— (See Debentures ) 
DEBENTURE TRUST DEED.— This is a deed 
made between a company and trustees acting on 
behalf of the debenture holdeis, whereby certain 
property of the company is mortgaged or charged 
as secunty for the payment of debentures The 
deed usually defines the terms and conditions under 
which the debentures are issued, the rights and 
duties of the trustees, and the rights of the deben- 
ture holders The mortgage or charge may be a 
fixed charge upon certain assets or a floating 
charge generally on the whole or part of the assets 
and the undertaking (See Debentures , Float- 
ing Charge ) 

DEBIT NOTE. — ^This is a document sent to the 
firm to whom goods are returned, or from whom an 
allowance on account of such matters as short 
dehvery, or reduction of price, is claimed, giving full 
particulars of such return or allowance The method 
of deahng with its entry through the books of each 
party is vice versd to those of a credit note 

Debit Note. 

Manchester, Jan Ath, 19 .. 


Messrs Bardell Bros , London 

Debited by Tupman & Co 


2 

Velvet, 79/80= 159 yds. 

2/9 

£21 

17 


Damaged. 





\ Per L M. &‘S Rly. 

i 





DEBT. — ^Money due by one person to another 
In legal phraseology the term has frequently a 
wider meaning, and may include an amount which 
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has to be ascertained by some future inquiry or 
valuation 

In English law there aie three piincipal divisions 
of debts in general, and they aie distinguished by 
the manner in which they are evidenced These 
classes are : (1) Debts of record, (2) specialty debts, 
and (3) simple contiact debts Debts of record are 
sums which are due under ]udgments or recogni- 
sances They are final, and cannot be disputed 
The creditor is entitled to enforce payment — ^in the 
latter case the creditor is the Crown — by means of 
execution against the debtor’s goods, or by an 
order for committal to prison on a judgment sum- 
mons, or by proceedings m bankruptcy. A specialty 
debt IS one by which a sum of money is acknow- 
ledged to be due by a deed or under an instrument 
under seal. Such a debt requires no consideration 
to support it, and the creditor can sue upon it at 
any time within twenty yeais from the date of the 
deed or document under seal. A simple contract 
debt IS the third of the classes of debt, and must 
be supported by a valuable consideration It is 
created either with or without any document in 
waiting, but if by the latter the document must not 
be under seal, otherwise it is a specialty debt Such 
simple contract debt must be sued upon within six 
years of its date, otherwise no action can be taken 
upon it, owing to the Statute of Limitations {_qv), 
though the debtor will not escape unless he specially 
pleads his exoneration under the statute 

It is often erroneously supposed that a creditor 
has imposed on him the duty of seelang out his 
debtor when his debt becomes due This is the 
opposite of the truth. It is the debtor who has to 
seek out his creditor Again, there is no obligation 
imposed upon a creditor to make any demand for 
payment of the debt due to him before commencing 
an action foi the recovery of the amount of the 
debt But unless a pnor demand is made, the con- 
duct of the creditor is likely to be severely com- 
mented upon by the court The action, as stated 
above, must be brought within six or twenty years 
from the time of its creation, according as it is a 
simple contract debt or a specialty debt The 
Statute of Limitations, if pleaded, is in favour of 
the debtor. A debtor, however, may pieclude him- 
self from setting up the statute if he has in the 
meantime paid anything in respect of the debt, or 
allowed interest upon it, or given some signed 
acknowledgment of indebtedness importing a 
promise to pay within the six or the twenty 
years, as the case may be, of action being 
brought 

There is frequently a difficulty when the debtor 
is out of the jurisdiction of the Enghsh courts If 
the debtor departs from England befoie the right 
to demand payment has accrued, the Statute of 
Limitations does not run in his faV^our, t e , the 
creditor can sue him upon his return, no matter 
how many j^ears he may have been absent But if 
the right to sue has once accrued before the 
departure, the statute commences to run at once 
and nothing can stop it. Unless, then, the creditor 
takes active measures, he may be deprived of all 
remed}’' The only remedy is for the creditor to 
issue a writ, which runs for twelve months, and 
then to renew it continually until it can be served 
upon the debtor On good cause being shown, a 
Avrit can always be renewed for an extra period of 
six months In certain cases a debtor can be 
served abroad, and judgment may be obtained 
against him This right, however, is strictly 


guarded, and is hedged in with various technicalities. 
(See International Law ) 

Whenever a debt is settled there must be com- 
plete accord and satisfaction {q v ) between the 
parties Thus, a debt of ;^20 cannot be settled by 
the payment of ;^15, unless there is some con- 
sideration for foregoing the balance of £5 Tins 
refers only to a payment in actual money. If pay- 
ment IS made in anything else than money, there 
may be complete satisfaction as well as accoid 
Thus, if the creditor accepts a cheque, or a bill of 
exchange, or even some chattel — and either of the 
first two IS foi an amount less than the debt — that is 
accord and satisfaction, and the debt is extinguished 

When the creditor cannot obtain payment, the 
general practice is to place the collection of the debt 
in the hands of an agent or a sohcitor The person 
who IS thus employed is the agent of the creditor, 
and the creditor is responsible for any expenses 
incuired It is the common practice of the agent 
or solicitor, when malang a demand for the debt, 
to add something to this effect, that his charges 
must be paid by the debtor Such a demand, 
whether it is 3s 6d or 6s. 8d , is not enforceable 
by law against the debtor. It is the ci editor alone 
who is responsible for the payment of this 
additional sum 

When action has to be taken, a creditor should 
proceed in the county court, upon a default sum- 
mons {qv), if the amount is less than £20 ) — always 
providing the debt is for a liquidated amount — and 
in the High Court if his claim exceeds ;{100 When 
the debt is betw^een £2Q and ;^100, proceedings ought 
to be taken in the county court, unless the facts of 
the case are such that 'the debtor is unlikely to 
obtain leave to defend the action, when it is quite 
as cheap and sometimes more expeditious to pro- 
ceed in the High Court under what is known as 
Order XIV {qv). If judgment is obtained within 
twenty-one days, costs are awarded on the High 
Court scale If not, unless there is good reason 
shown, only county court costs will be granted 
BEST COIIECTION AGENCY.— When a trader 
is unable to obtain payment of an account by the 
ordinary processes of business, he makes use of 
other means in order to collect the debt. In many 
cases an immediate resort to law is inadvisable, as 
a prejudice is likely to arise against a firm that is 
known to act too abruptly in this way 

Throughout the country there are many excellent 
trade protection societies and mercantile agencies 
which undertake the task of debt collection, and from 
their long experience of the work and often from 
personal knowledge of the debtor they are able to 
bring just the right degree of pressure to bear, or, 
(what is sometimes as useful a service), to indicate 
that the debt is hopeless. 

These organisations usually employ solicitors 
who can continue their work at the point where 
legal action is necessary 

Some care and discrimination should be observed, 
however, in selecting the agency or society, as it is 
an unfortunate fact that there exist business 
ventures, usually one-man affairs and possessing 
high sounding names, that are not at all reliable, 
as they either absorb the amounts they collect as 
“ expenses ” or fail to account for them, except 
under pressure 

The National Association of Trade Protection 
Societies, 621 Bank Chambers and 29 High Holbom, 
London, is an association of a large number of these 
bodies and can supply information in case of doubt. 
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DEBT, NATIONAL.— (See National Debi ) 
DEBTORS ACT. — This Act was passed in 1869, 
and its object was to put an end to the indis- 
criminate imprisonment of debtors which had been 
so common up to that date The Act prevented 
imprisonment in future, except in the following 
cases, i.e , in cases of — 

(1) A penalty, or a sum of money m the 
natuie of a penalty, other than a penalty under 
a contract 

(2) A sum recoverable summaiily on con- 
viction, and not as a civil debt, before a court 
of summary jurisdiction 

(3) A sum m the possession or under the 
control of a trustee or a person acting in a 
fiducial y capacity, and ordered to be paid by the 
court. 

(4) A sum payable by an attorney in respect 
of costs, when the order is made to pay the sum 
on the ground of misconduct, or m payment of 
a sum when the order is made to pay the same 
in his character as an officer of the court 

(f5) A sum payable for the benefit of Cl editois 
out of any salary or other income, in respect of 
the payment of wluch any court having jurisdic- 
tion in bankruptcy is entitled or authorised to 
make an order 

(6) A sum payable by virtue of an order 
under the Act itself. 

In any of the above excepted cases, a recalcitrant 
debtor may be imprisoned for a penod not exceeding 
one year ; but this has no reference to an order 
for imprisonment in default of payment of a 
judgment debt which is noted in the next paiagraph 
If a debtor refuses or neglects to pay a judgment 
debt, he may be brought before the court, the High 
Couit, or the county court, according to the court 
m which the judgment was obtained, and an inquiry 
IS then made as to his means It must be proved, 
first of all, unless the debtor appears, that the sum- 
mons has been served upon him personally If it is 
shown that the debtoi has no means, no order will be 
made But if his means of payment are piovcd to the 
satisfaction of the court, an order will be made, 
according to the discretion of the court, for pay- 
ment at once of the whole or payment by instal- 
ments, and to the order may be added the penalty 
of imprisonment in case of non-comphance with the 
order. It must not be imagined that this con- 
stitutes an imprisonment for debt — ^it is imprison- 
ment for contempt of court in refusing to obey its 
order. The period of imprisonment may be for any 
time not exceeding six weeks The imprisonment 
does not act as a satisfaction of the debt, but a 
debtor cannot be imprisoned a second time in 
respect of the same debt The only remedy that is 
afterwards left to the creditor is an execution against 
the lands, goods, or chattels of the debtor — ^if he 
possesses any 

If an action is pend'ng in the High Court, and 
the amount in dispute is a sum of ;^50 or upwards, 
the plaintifi may, at any tune before final judgment, 
obtain an order from a judge, on adducing satis- 
factory evidence on oath that he has a good cause 
of action against the defendant, and that the absence 
of the defendant from England will materially 
prejudice the prosecution of the action, for the 
arrest and imprisonment of the defendant for a 
period not exceeding six months, if there is reason- 
able ground for believing that the defendant is 
about to go out of the jurisdiction, unless the 
defendant gives satisfactory security up to the 


amount of the claim that is being made against 
him 

Every person who is adjudged a bankrupt is 
guilty of a misdemeanour [qv), and is liable to 
impiisonment, if he commits any of the follovung 
offences, unless he is acquitted by a jury *01 an 
intention to defraud — 

(1) If he does not to the best of his knowledge 
and behef fuUy and truly discover the whole of 
his property to his trustee m banlcruptcy 

(2) If he does not deliver up the whole of his 
property in his custody, or under his control, and 
the books, papers, and documents relating thereto 

(3) If after the presentation of a bankruptcy 
petition by or against him, or the commencement 
of the liquidation, or within twelve months next 
before the commencement of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, he conceals or removes any part of his 
property to the value of ;,flO or upwaids, or if he 
makes any material omission in the statement of 
his affairs 

(4) If he fails for a period of one month to 
inform his trustee of the fact that a false debt is 
being proved against his estate 

(5) If he is a paity to the absti action or con- 
cealment of any book, paper, or other document 
relating to his affairs, or if within twelve months 
before the presentation of the bankiuptcy petition 
he destroys, mutilates, or falsifies any such book, 
paper, or document 

(6) If within twelve months next before the 
presentation of the bankruptcy petition, oi the 
making of a receiving order, he has obtained any 
property on credit and not paid for the same by 
means of any false representations , or if he 
obtains, under the false pretence of cariying on 
business, any property on credit, or pledges, or 
disposes of the same, except in the ordinary way 
of business 

There are, of course, many other offences con- 
stituted by the Bankiuptcy Act, 1914, for the 
contiavention of which an undischaiged bankrupt 
is liable to severe penalties These are noticed under 
Undischarged Bankrupt 
By Section 13 of the Act of 1869, which still 
remains unrepealed, any person who is found 
guilty of any of the following offences is liable, 
on conviction thereof, to one year's imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour — 

(1) If he incurs any debt or liability, and 
obtains credit under any false pretences or by 
means of any other fraud 

(2) If he makes any gift, delivery, or transfer 
of, or charge upon his property with intent to 
defraud his creditors 

(3) If he has concealed or removed any part 
of his property since or within two months before 
the date of any unsatisfied judgment or order for 
payment of money obtained against him 
DEBTORS LEDGER (SALES LEDGER).— The 

ledger containing the personal accounts of all 
parties by whom money is owing at any time, and, 
therefore, to which all items of goods sold on credit, 
money lent, etc , are posted Sales are posted from 
the sales or day book to the debit of the accounts 
in this ledger For facility in handling and posting, 
the accounts are often opened in alphabetical order, 
and in large concerns a senes of debtors ledgers 
is used, e.g., town, country, foreign, or/and A-D, 
E-G, etc 

DEBT RECOVERY.— (See Debts, Collection 

OF ) 
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DEBTS, ASSIGNMENT OF.— (See Assignment.) 
DEBTS, COLLECTION OF.— The system of 
credit ill tiadmg transactions has been so thoroughly 
accepted as part and paicel ot the business of the 
country that it would be impossible to think of 
its extinction unless there was a financial cataclysm. 
It is, therefore, essential to consider how debts 
should be collected from persons who are neglectful 
or unmindful of thair obligations Legally, it is 
the duty of a debtor to seek out his creditor and pay 
that which is owing In practice, it is genoially 
the creditor who has to seek out the debtor and 
compel him to fulfil his duty The main object 
which is to be aimed at is the success of the opera- 
tion of obtaining payment without destioying the 
business relationship which has previously existed, 
unless it is desiied to do so, when summary methods 
may be adopted without the slightest qualms 
In trading transactions geneiall}'’, itcicditisto 
bo given the parties ordinarily stipulate as to the 
extent of time over which the credit shall run 
Business men who are honourable and prompt in 
their dealings will make a special point ot seeing 
that the limit of time is never exceeded Punctuality 
in payment is one of the finest moral assets which 
an individual, a paitneiship, or a company can 
possess If the due date of payment has passed, 
oi a reasonable time has been allowed to elapse 
in case thei e has been no specified date foi payment, 
a carefully worded reminder of the existence of 
the debt sent by the creditor will generally have 
the effect of arousing the honourable debtor, and 
will elicit some reply Should this, however, fail 
altogether, a second application should be made 
aftei a reasonable period has gone by, and an 
intimation given that the account will be passed 
into other hands for recovery If this second letter 
fails like the first, a sohcitor should be instructed 
in the matter, and if his letter is unsuccessful in 
bringing about a satisfactory settlement, then 
proceedings must be taken in accordance with the 
methods pointed out m the article Debt 
Persons engaged in business, even though they 
may be careiiil and astute m other matters, are 
frequently unfortunate in their methods when the 
question concerned is the collection of outstanding 
debts Repetitions of demands at short intervals 
are signs of a lack of firmness, and strongly worded 
protests, coupled with threats of proceedings — 
threats which are often never intended to be carried 
into execution — are regarded as empty noise A 
debtor who is in no case in a hurry to fulfil his 
obligations pays not the shghtest heed to what he 
looks upon as ineffective “ bluff,” and the angry 
creditor wastes time, money, and patience by lend- 
ing himself to vain repetitions When money 
matters are in dispute in business, the less said 
the better If the demand is legitimate, it can be 
made firmly and without offence, and if the demand 
IS then ineffectual the debtor cannot rightly com- 
plain if legal proceedings, with the necessary 
increase of expenditure in the way of costs, ensue 
(See also Recovery of Debts ) 

DEBTS PROVABLE IN B ANKRUPTCY.~(See 
Proof of Debts ) Subject to certain exceptions, 
all debts and habihtie^ (as to meaning of this word, 
see below) , present or future, certain or contingent, 
to which the debtor is subject at the date of the 
receiving order, or to which he may become subject 
before his discharge by reason of any obligation 
incurred before the date of the receiving order, are 
debts provable m bankruptcy Demands in the 


nature of unliquidated damages arising othoiwise 
than by reason of a contract, piomise, or breach of 
trust, are not, however, provable m bankruptcy ; 
and a peison having notice of any act of bank- 
ruptcy available against the debtor, cannot prove 
under the ordet for any debt oi liability contracted 
by the debtor subsequently to the date of his so 
having notice The tiustee makes an estimate of 
the value of any provable debt or liability, which, 
by reason of its being subject to any contingency 
or contingencies, or for any other reason, does not 
bear a certain value A peison aggrieved by any 
estimate made by the trustee may appeal to the 
court If the court is of opinion that the value of 
the debt or liability is incapable of being fairly 
estimated, the court may direct the value to be 
assessed, and may give all necessary directions for 
this puipose, and the amount of the value when 
assessed is deemed to be a debt provable in 
bankruptcy 

” Liability ” includes any compensation for work 
or labom done, any obligation or possibility of an 
obligation to pay money or money’s worth on the 
bleach of any express or implied covenant, con- 
tract, agreement or undertaking, whether the 
bleach does or does not occur, or is or is not likely 
to occur, or capable of occurring, before the dis- 
charge of the debtor It also includes any expiess 
or implied agreement, engagement, or undei taking 
to pay or capable of lesultmg in the payment of 
money, whether the payment is fixed or unliqui- 
dated, present or future, certain or dependent 
on any one contingency or on two or more con- 
tingencies as to mode of valuation, capable of 
being ascertained by fixed rules or as matter of 
opinion. A successful defendant may prove for 
costs m the bankruptcy of the plaintiff, although 
they may not have been taxed at the date of 
adjudication A successful plaintiff may, however, 
only prove for costs in the defendant’s bankruptcy 
m cases where the debt or claim in respect of which 
the costs are recoverable is itself provable A person 
entitled to be paid an annuity may prove for it in 
the bankruptcy of the person who pays it. 

Enough has been said to show that a mere claim 
for damages for a tort {gv) is not the subject 
of proof in bankruptcy For instance, if a man 
has a claim for damages lor personal mjuiies, 
he cannot prove in the bankruptcy It is other- 
wise if damages are agreed befoie the bankruptcy, 
or if judgment m an action for tort is signed before 
the bankruptcy. 

A wife who has lent money or estate to her 
husband for the purposes of his trade or business 
can prove for such money only after, but not 
before, all claims of other creditors of the husband 
for valuable consideration m money or money's 
worth have been satisfied Debts founded on 
felony cannot be proved for, unless the creditor has 
taken the necessary steps to have the offender 
punished. Again, a debt which is founded on an 
illegal consideration, such as a gaming debt, cannot 
be proved Where a balance resulting from gambling 
transactions on the Stock Exchange cannot be 
recovered (as there is no consideration), no proof 
can be admitted m respect of non-delivery. The 
following debts cannot be proved in bankruptcy : 
Future payments of alimony , debts barred by the 
Statute of Limitations , and an infant’s debts, 
incurred before he reaches the age of twenty-one, 
unless they are for necessaries. With regard to 
interest on debts, if there is a surplus alter the 
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payment of other debts, interest can be proved 
for , but interest accruing after the date of the 
receiving oider may not, as a general rule, be 
proved for The successful petitioner in a di\orce 
action may prove for the damages recovered. 

With legaid to judgment debts, it might be 
thought that they must of necessity prove them- 
selves , but this IS not so A man who wanted to 
defraud his creditors might allow bogus judgments 
to be enteied up against him The Court of 
Bankruptcy, therefoi e, has powder to inquire 
whether a judgment debt is justly due. 

The person proving the debt must, as a general 
rule, be the person to whom the debtor owes the 
money .* but an executor or adnunistrator may 
piove for the debts due to the estate of his testator 
A person who is under a contingent habihty may 
prove in respect of the contingency So if the bank- 
rupt is under covenant or agreement with any per- 
son to indemnify him at some future time, which 
may be quite indefinite, that person may prove in 
respect of that future habihty For instance, if a 
man takes an assignment of a lease under a covenant 
with the lessee to indemnify him from the conse- 
quences of the assignment, habihty under this 
covenant is a contingent liability which may be 
proved for The holder of a bill of exchange may 
prove his debt in the bankruptcies of all the prioi 
parties to the bill, and may receive a dividend 
from each upon the whole debt, provided he does 
not, in the whole, receive more than 20s in the £ 
As to an accommodation acceptance, if one party 
only is banlaupt, the solvent party may prove 
against the debtor’s estate for the amount, if any, 
for which he could have sued the bankrupt if the 
latter had remained solvent In other words, he 
can prove for the amount which he has paid for 
the bankrupt’s accommodation 
DECEASED INSOLVENT DEBTOR.— Where a 
debtor dies insolvent, any creditor who rmght have 

g resented a bankruptcy petition against him, had 
e been alive, may petition the court for an admini- 
stration order, under which the estate will be dealt 
with as in bankruptcy The petition is served on 
each executor who has proved the will, or on any 
person who has taken out letters of administration 
Upon notice being given to the legal personal 
representative of the deceased debtor, the court 
may make an order on pi oof of the creditor’s debt, 
unless it is satisfied that the estate -will probably 
be sufficient for payment of the debts Such a 
petition cannot, however, be presented if an 
adrmnistration action has been commenced ; but 
in that case, if the estate is insolvent, the pro- 
ceedings are generally transferred to the bank- 
ruptcy court. Administration of the estate of a 
deceased insolvent debtor is earned out practically 
in the same manner as the administration of a 
bankrupt’s estate. Upon the order being made, 
the defeor’s property vests in the official receiver 
as trustee. His duty is to realise and distribute the 
estate The creditors may appoint a trustee and a 
committee of inspection Under the Admimstration 
of Estates Act, 1925, funeral and testamentary 
expenses are paid in full in prionty to all other 
debts Subject to such payments the same rules 
prevail as to the respective rights of secured and 
unsecured creditors and as to debts having 
priority (see Preferential Payments in Bank- 
ruptcy) as are in force under the law of bankruptcy. 
When the value of the estate of the deceased is not 
likely to exceed ;^300, it may be administered 


summarily (See Sections 129 and 130 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1914 ) This means an enormous 
saving of expense 

DECEIT. — This is the name of an action at law 
by civil process, by which a person seeks to i gcover 
damages for false statements made by one party in 
respect of another pait}'-, when, through such false 
statements, the first person has suffeied m a 
pecuniary sense Thus, A ojiens negotiations of a 
business character with B, but before coming to 
terms he inquires of B's standing from a thiid 
person C C gives a favourable answer, and A is 
satisfied. Business results, and A suffeis a heavy 
loss Can he make C responsible foi that loss ? 
Under ceitain conditions he undoubtedly can do so 
But in his character as plaintiff A must prove 
certain things First, he must show that the state- 
ments of C were false , secondly, that they were 
made fraudulently, i e , that C made them reck- 
lessly, not caring whether they were true oi not, 
even if it cannot be asserted that thev weie made 
with a distinct fraudulent intent , thirdly, that the 
statements made were the direct cause of A’s 
entering into the transaction with B, which resulted 
in the damage sustained , fourthly, that the repre- 
sentations of C were made in wilting This last 
requisite is all important, and yet it fiequently 
happens that persons aic satisfied with oral assur- 
ances If an oral assurance alone has been given, 
there is no right of action This is specially pro- 
vided for by an Act of 1828 — commonly known 
as Lord Tentei den’s Act — under which it is pro- 
vided that no one who has made any representation 
as to the conduct, character, credit, ability, etc , of 
another, m order to induce people to trust him, 
shall be liable to an action for deceit or false repre- 
sentation, unless his statement is in writing and 
signed by him 

DECIMAL COINAGE. — A system of coinage under 
which the divisions aie in tens or multiples of 
tens The decimal coinage, as it works in other 
countnes, is fully shown in the article Metric 
System. A decimal coinage has been suggested foi 
England The sovereign would, under it, be still 
the unit of value The divisions of the £ would be 
into 10 florins, each florin being divided into 10 
cents, and each cent into 10 mils. Thus, the florin 
would be one-tenth of a £, the cent one-hundredth 
of a (about 2|d), and the mil one-thousandth of 
a £ (about ^d ) 

DECIMAL SYSTEM. — ^This is the system of 
weights and measures, and also of coinage, under 
which the calculations connected with the same 
are made by decimal divisions, or tenths The 
system has now become the one in use in most 
of the continental countnes of Europe, and also 
m the United States of America. There is no doubt 
that its claim to simplicity is most thoroughly 
justified, although it is admitted that there is a 
drawback in this respect, that the number 10 is not 
divisible by either 3 or 4 without the introduction 
of fractions The most perfect example of the 
system is to be found m France, though the same 
principle obtains, as far as the coinage is concerned, 
in Belgium, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and the United 
States of America In the French measures of 
length, the Greek words deca, hecto, htlo, and myna 
are prefixed to the higher denominations, the unit 
being the metre of 39 37 English inches The lower 
denominations are marked by the Latin words 
dec%, cenit, and milh In money, the franc is the 
unit ; a dectme is the tenth part of a franc , and a 
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centime the hundredth part The comage of the 
United States of America, which was made decimal 
m 1786, consists of the eagle, of 10 dollars, the 
dollar, of 10 dimes, and the dime, of 10 cents , but, 
of these denominations, dollars and cents are the 
only'bnes commonly used 

Many attempts have been made to introduce a 
decimal coinage into this countiy, but so fai without 
success, and the most recent repoits have not 
been altogether favouiable A Royal Comnussion 
appointed to considei the mattei issued their report 
in the latter part of the year 1919 No legislation 
was recommended and the document itself was of 
a very neutral type The Decimal Association, 
which has for its object the promotion of the 
adoption of a decimal system of coinage and of 
metric weights and measures, has its headquarters 
at 230 Finsbury Pavement House, Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E C 2, and all particulars as 
to the work of the association may be obtained 
from the secretary The decimal system is now 
legally recognised in twenty-nine states, with a 
population numbering nearly one-half of the people 
of the globe 

DECK CAREO. — If a ship, Biitish or foreign, 
arrives between the last day of Octobci and the 
16th day of April at any port in the United Kingdom 
from any port out of the United Kingdom, carrying 
any light goods oi wood as deck caigo (except under 
ceitam conditions), the master and owner is liable 
to a fine of £5 for every 150 cub ft of space in which 
wood goods are carried Heavy -wood goods may be 
carried as deck cargo on the following conditions : 

(a) They must be carried only in covered spaces , 
and (&) they must be earned only m such class of 
ships as may be approved by the Board of Trade 
foi the purpose , and (c) they must be loaded in 
accordance with regulations made by the Board of 
Trade with respect to the loading thereof Light 
wood goods may be carried as deck cargo on the 
following conditions : (a) Each unit of the goods 
must be of a cubic capacity not greater than 15 cub, 
ft , and (b) the height above the deck to which the 
goods are carried must not exceed — (1) in the case 
of an uncovered space on a deck forming the top of 
a breck, poop, or other permanent closed-in space 
on the upper deck, 3 ft above the top of that closed- 
in space , and (2) in the case of an uncovered space, 
not being a space forming the top of any permanent 
closed-in space on the upper deck or a space forming 
the top of a covered space, the height of the mam 
rail, bulwark, or plating, or one-fourth of the inside 
breadth of the ship, or 7 ft , which height is the 
least , and (3) in the case of a covered space the full 
height of that space Regulations may be made 
by the Boaid of Trade for the protection of sea- 
men from any risk arising from the carnage of the 
goods m any uncovered space to the height allowed 
under the above provisions, and those regulations 
must be complied with on the ship The expiession 
" heavy wood goods ” means : (1) Any square, 

round, wavy, or other timber, or any pitch pine, 
mahogany, oak, teak, or other heavy wood goods 
whatever , or (2) any more than five spare spars or 
store spars, whether or not made, dressed, and 
finally prepared for use , and the expression 
" light wood goods ” means any deals, battens, or 
other light wood goods of any descnption The 
expression " deck cargo ” means any cargo earned 
either in any uncovered space upon deck or m any 
covered space not included in the cubical contents 
forming the ship's registered tonnage The space m 
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which wood goods are tarried is to be deemed to be 
the space limited by the superficial area occupied 
by the goods and by straight lines enclosing a 
rectangular space sufficient to include the goods 

DECLARATION. — Ihe old name, under the 
ancient procedure, of what is now known as the 
Statement of Claim Since the Judicature Acts, 
1873 and 1875, the woid has gone out of use, 
except at the Mayoi's Court where the formei 
piactice of the High Court remains in vogue 

DEOLARATION (INSURANCE).— Followng the 
various questions asked in a proposal for insurance, 
there is sometimes a formal declaration wluch 
generally consists of three parts . the proposei 
(1) declares that the statements made in the pro- 
posal are true , (2) agrees that the declaiation shall 
be the basis of the contract ; and (3) consents to 
the contract being made subject to the rules and 
regulations of the insurance company, and/or to the 
conditions set out in the policy Some declarations 
constitute what is called a "Warranty" {qv), 
which, in effect, guarantees the truth of the state- 
ments made in the proposal, so that even innocent 
misstatements will invalidate the contract The 
proposer signs at the foot of the declaiation, and 
it IS not inlrequently required that his signature 
shall be witnessed 

DECLARATION OF ASSOCIATION.— This is the 
name of the last clause in the memorandum of 
association {gv) of a company limited by shares, 
wheieby the subscribers declare then desire to bo 
foimed into a company and agree to take shares 
The clause is followed by a tabular foim m which 
the names, addresses, and descriptions of the 
subscribers and the number ol shares talren by 
each, appear 

DECLARATION OF COMPLIANCE WITH COM- 
PANIES ACTS. — This IS one of the forms which have 
to be filed with the Registrar of Companies when 
application for incorporation is made It is a 
statutory declaration by a soliator of the High 
Court (or, in Scotland, by an enrolled law agent) 
engaged in the formation of the company, or by 
a person named in the articles as a director or 
secretary of the company, that the requirements 
of the Companies Acts in respect of matters pre- 
cedent to registration and incidental thereto have 
been complied with It is made pursuant to 
Sect 17, s s 2, of the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908 A companies’ fee stamp of 5s must be 
impressed upon it (See Registration of 
Company ) 

DECLARATION OF LONDON.— The Convention 
for the establishment of an International Court of 
Appeal in matters of prize, which formed an appen- 
dix to the Final Act ot the Second Peace Conference 
at The Hague, provided that, in the absence of 
treaty stipulations applicable to 1he case, the court 
is to decnlethe appeals that come befoi e it, in accord- 
ance wuth the rules of mtei national law, or if no 
generally recognised rules exist, m accordance with 
the general principles of justice and equiW The 
discussions which took place at The Hague during 
the Conference showed that on various questions 
connected with maritime war divergent views and 
practices prevailed among the nations of the world. 
Upon some of these subj’ccts an agreement was 
reached, but on others it was not found possible, 
within the period for which the Conference assembled, 
to arrive at an understanding. The impression was 
gained that the establishment of the Intel-national 
Prize Court would not meet wnth general acceptance 
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so long as vagueness and uncertainty existed as to 
the principles which the court, in dealing with 
appeals brought before it, would apply to questions 
ot far-reaching iinportance affecting naval policy 
and piactice The British Government, iheiefore, 
proposed that another Confeience should assemble, 
with the object of ai riving at an agreement as to 
what are the genet ally lecognised principles of inter- 
national law, as to those matters wheiein the prac- 
tice of nations has vatied, and of then formulating 
the rules which, in the absence ot special tieaty 
provisions applicable to a paiticular case, the court 
should observe in dealing with appeals brought 
before it foi deusion The rules by which appeals 
from national prize courts would be decided aftected 
the rights of belligerents m a manner wluch was 
fai moie serious to the principal naval Poweis 
than to otheis, and the Butish Government, 
therefoie, communicated only with the Govern- 
ments of Au'^tria-Hungaiy, Fiance, Geimany, Italy, 
Japan, Russia, Spain, and the United States of 
America With the concurience of all the Powers 
invited to the Conference, the invitation was sub- 
sequently extended to the Netherlands Government 
The questions upon which the Riitish Govern- 
ment considered it to be ot the greatest importance 
that an uaderstanduig should be reached were those 
as to which divergent rules and principles had been 
enfoiccd in the Prize Courts of different nations 
It, therefore, suggested that the following questions 
should consUtute the progiamme of the Conference 
(a) Contraband, including the circumstances 
under which particulai articles can be considered 
as contraband , the penalties for their carriage , 
the immunity of a ship from search when undet 
convoy , and the rules with regard to compensation 
where vessels have bean seized, but have been found, 
m fact, only to be cairymg innoient cargo 

Ip) Blockade, including the questions as to the 
locahty where seizure can be effected, and the notice 
that IS necessary before a ship can be seized 

p) The doctrine of continuous voyage m respect 
botn ot contraband and of blockade 

(d) The legality of the dO'^truction of neutral 
vessels puor to their condemnation by a prize court 

(e) The rules as to neutral ships or persons 
rendering “ unneutral set vice ” 

(/) The legality of the conversion of a merchant- 
vessel into a warship on the high seas 

(g) The rules as to the transfer of merchant- 
vessels from a belligerent to a neutral hag during or 
m contemplation of hostilities 

(h) The question whether the nationality or the 
domicile of the owner should be adopted as the 
dominant factor in deciding whether property is 
enemy property 

These questions were discussed at the Naval Con- 
ference held in London from December, 1908, to 
February, 1909, and the result was the drawing up 
of “ The Declaration of London ” 

The Declaration of London never received the 
formal adhcsioi of the Powers represented , and in 
Great Britain, although accepted by the House of 
Commons, it was utterly rejected by the House of 
Lords Whether it will ever be revived is difficult 
to prognosticate, as the impracticability of many 
of its provisions was manifested during the Great 
War of 1914-18. In the early stages of the war the 
Alhes, with Great Britain at their head, showed a 
strong disposition to act in accordance with the 
Declaration in the conduct of naval warfare. Various 
circumstances rendered it necessary to drop one by 


one the clauses of the Declaration, and for the time 
being the whole of it became a dead letter The 
Declaration is, theiefore, at piesent nothing more 
than a historical curiosity 

DECLARATION ON REGISTRATION OF COM- 
PANY. — (See Registration of Company ) ' 

DECLARATION POLICY. — (See Fire Insurance, 
Floaiing Policy ) 

DECLARATION, STATUTORY.— (See Statutory 
Declaration ) 

DECODE. — To decode a message means to tians- 
late the code words in which it is wiitten into the 
words oi figures winch tlie^^ lepresent (Sec Code ) 
DECREASING TERM ASSURANCE.— This is a 
special form of Term Assurance {qv ) in which the 
sum assured deci eases each year and disappears 
altogether at the end of the term The premium 
also decreases year by year (except, of course, where 
a single premium is paid), but not usually in exact 
proportion to the decrease m the sum assured A 
uniform annual premium cannot be charged for 
obvious reasons of selection against the office The 
policy never participates in profits 

DEED. — ^A deed is a written document under 
seal which contains the terms, and is evidence of 
a legal transaction Printing or engraving, or 
photography, or any other mode of reproducing 
visible words, is equivalent to writing, but the 
writing must be on paichment, vellum, or paper. 
A deed cannot be written on wood or stone, or 
metal A deed may be in any language, and may 
be written with ink, paint, oi pencil There are two 
kinds of deeds, viz , deeds poll and indentures {q n) 
A deed poll is one made by one party only, and is 
an expression of intention It is so-called because 
the old practice was to write such a deed on parch- 
ment or paper with an even edge at the top A 
familiar example is a deed by which a man formally 
records his intention to change his name An 
indenture is a deed to which two or more persons 
are parties, and which evidences some agreement 
between them other than their mere concurrence 
in expressing or declaring an intention It is now 
laid down in Section 56 of the ’ll^w of Property 
Act, 1925, that " a deed between ^irties, to effect 
its objects, has the effect of an ind^ture though 
not indented or expressed to be ai^undenture ” 
In view of this enactment the term t&nture will 
fall into disuse particularly in relation convey- 
ances of land Such a deed is a contract ), and 
IS sometimes called a contract under seal, a ^cialty 
contract, or a formal contract The name is 
derived fiom the parchment on which such a' dped 
was written being cut at the top with a wavin^pr 
indented line \ 

A deed must be sealed by the party intending 
to be bound thereby He may either affix his own 
seal, or stick on a wafer, or adopt as his own a 
seal already affixed to or printed on the document 
But it IS now clearly established that if there is 
anything which purports to be a seal, that will 
suffice for the purpose and the wax or the wafer 
IS no longer essential. The circle with the letters 
L S enclosed, so often met with in legal documents, 
is not in itself sufficient (See Seal ) In 
practice the seal is put on the document before 
it is executed, and the party figuratively seals by 
touching it In order to be operative, the deed 
must also be “ delivered ” by the party, which is 
usually done by his saying, when he seals : " I 
dehver this as my act and deed '* If the deed is 
actually handed over to the possession or custody 
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of the person intended to be benefited thereby, ot 
to someone on his behalf, that is delivery. If it is 
intended to postpone the operation of the deed 
until some condition has been pei formed, it may 
be so stated by the executing paity , the deed is 
then culled an " escrow,” and has no effect until the 
condition is performed, but on that being done 
it takes effect as a deed. 

The signature of the party is not essentially 
necessary to the validity of a deed, but m practice 
a peison executing a deed invariably signs his name 
opposite his seal, partly as an acknowledgment 
that the seal is his, and partly as evidence that the 
deed is executed by him The sealmg and signature 
IS done m the presence of a witness or witnesses, 
who add their names, addresses, and descriptions 
Attestation, however, is only for the purpose of 
identification in case the execution by the party 
should ever be called in question In some special 
cases, however, a deed is requited to be signed and 
sealed in the presence of a certain number of wit- 
nesses For instance, deeds executed by companies 
often require special signatures in addition to the 
seal , bills of sale {q v ) must be executed with 
certain formalities , and transfers of shares in ships, 
of registered land, and certain bonds, must comply 
with the provisions as to execution of the particular 
Acts of Parliament relating to such matters 

A deed is necessary for certain classes of trans- 
actions, either at common law or by statute Thus, 
a gratuitous promise must be made by deed m 
order to be legally enforceable , an appointment of 
a guardian of childien by a father or mother must 
be made by deed or will , and most conveyances 
of land, and such documents as mortgages and 
leases, must be made by deed Deeds, too, are 
mvariably used in many other dealings with either 
land or chattels, since the effect of executing a deed 
IS that the party is conclusively bound thereby 
He cannot, save he can clearly establish mistake, 
fraud, misrepresentation, duress, illegahty, or 
incapacity, deny the deed, or set up that he did 
not intend what the deed on its true construction 
avers or purports to perform 

A contract made by deed is supeiior to other 
contracts m the following other respects ; (1) No 
consideration [qv) is required, except that m the 
one case of a contract m restraint of trade a valu- 
able consideration is necessary to support it, 
whether it be made by deed or by parol , but if 
the consideration for a promise is illegal, the con- 
tract IS void whether made under seal or not , (2) 
there is no need for the promisee to expressly 
assent thereto, or, m other words, to accept the 
offer made to him (see Offer and Acceptance, under 
Contract) , (3) if a simple contract and a deed 
both relate to the same matter and are made 
between the same parties, the remedy on the former 
IS merged in and extinguished by the superior 
remedy under the deed ; (4) the right of action on 
a deed may be enforced within twenty years, 
whereas under a simple contract the period is 
generally only six years In most other respects 
the rules of law applicable to contracts made other- 
wise than by deed are applicable to those so made 
(See Contract ) 

Technical terms are used to describe the various 
parts of a deed The chief of these are Recitals, 
which state the facts on which the making of the 
deed is based ; the Testatum, which contains the 
operative words expressing the intention of the 
parties ; the Parcels, which is descriptive of the 


property affected by the deed , the Habendum, 
which defines the estate or interest to be taken in 
that property by force of the deed , the Reddendum, 
which m leases states the rent , and the Testi- 
monium, which concludes the document, and states 
that the parties have executed it m furtherance of 
the matters stated therein In addition, deeds of 
a particular nature have special clauses peculiar to 
them, such as a proviso for redemption in a mort- 
gage, a power of re-entry in a lease, and various 
trusts and powers in settlements and many other 
deeds 

A material alteration made in a deed after execu- 
tion without the consent of the party or parties 
bound thereby renders the deed void, but an 
immaterial alteration does not affect its validity. 
A promise made by deed is called a covenant All 
deeds must bear a levenue stamp, the amount of 
which varies with the nature of the deed or the value 
of the property conveyed or atfected thereby ; these 
stamps are prescribed by various Stamp and 
Revenue Acts, but if no special amount is fixed 
the deed must be impressed with a ten shilling 
stamp (bee also Agreemeni and Contract.) 

DEED OE ARRANGEMENT.— From the point of 
view both ot ci editor and ot debtoi, experience has 
shown that it is better for all parties to avoid 
bankruptcy when the debtor is in difficulties. If 
the creditors can agree amongst themselves upon 
an arrangement by which the debtor’s pioperty is 
handed to a trustee, and the debtor is allowed to 
continue his business, the creditors probably gam 
in the long run These objects are attained by 
causing the debtoi to enter into what is known as 
” a deed of ariangement ” 

” Deeds of Arrangement ” may conveniently be 
dealt with under the following heads : [a) Nature 
and object of deed , (6) steps to be taken for making 
a deed, (c) form and legistration ; {d) duties of 
trustee , {e) avoidance of a deed 

(a) Nature and Object ol a Deed. The term 
“ Deed of Arrangement ” includes certain instru- 
ments made by a debtor for the benefit of his 
creditors generally, that is to say : (I) An assign- 
ment of property , (2) a deed of, or agreement for, 
a composition , and, m cases where creditors of a 
debtor obtain any control over his property or 
business — (3) a deed of inspectorship entered into 
for the purpose of carrying on oi winding up a 
business , (4) a letter of licence authoiismg the 
debtor or any other person to manage, carry on, 
reahse, or dispose of a business with a view to the 
payment of debts , and (5) any agieement for 
carrying on or winding up the debtor's business, 
or authorising him or any other person to manage, 
carry on, realise, or dispose of that business with a 
view to the payment of his debts Under a deed 
of composition, creditors agiee to realise and dis- 
charge a debtor in consideration of receiving a 
composition payable at a stated time or in instal- 
ments, the creditors further covenanting not to sue 
the debtor unless and until he make default in the 
terms of the arrangement Under a ” deed of 
assignment,” a debtor assigns his property to a 
trustee in trust to reahse the same, and after pay- 
ment of the expenses, to distribute the balance 
pan passu amongst the assenting creditors, who, 
in consideration of (1) the assignment and (2) the 
dividends received (if any), mutually forbear in 
respect of, and release the debtor from, the debts 
owing to them. 

An advantage of a deed of arrangement is the 
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absence of official interference in the administra- 
tion of the estate and the conduct of the bankrupt’s 
business 

{b) Steps to be Taken for Making a Deed. A 
debtor who desires to make a deed of aiiangement 
calls his creditors together By doing so, of course, 
he commits an act of bankruptcy (see Act of 
Bankruptcy) , but as the assignment itself is an 
act of bankruptcy, this will not be matter of great 
importance. An accountant is generally asked to 
act as tiustee under the deed At the meeting, the 
creditois decide whether the deed shall be accepted 
or not ; and in order that the transaction may be 
declared good, the trustee should pay attention to 
the following points — 

(1) The creditois must be treated equally, that 
IS to say, no creditor must get any advantage 

(2) A full disclosure should be made of the 
debtor’s allaiis 

(3) The amount of the assets should not, on any 
account, be overstated If the assets are mis- 
represented, the assenting creditors are not bound, 

(4) The trustee should obtain the special assent 
of the creditors to a clause in the deed enabling him 
to settle the claims of dissentient creditors 

(c) Torm and Registration. The debtor, one oi 
more trustees, and the creditors are made parties . 
and the deed is usually expiesscd as being “ for 
the benefit of such creditors as shall elect to eKecute 
the same ” Sometimes a clause is inserted specifying 
the time within which the creditors must come in, 
if they intend to come in at all The deed usually 
assigns to the trustee all the debtor’s property, 
except household articles and weaimg apparel He 
receives it on trust, it may be to sell, and to apply 
the proceeds m manner provided by the deed It 
is well to exclude leasehold property subject to 
onerous covenants, and shares upon which there is 
a liability for calls The trustee is given power (a) 
to realise the estate and apply the proceeds as may 
be decided upon , (6) to pay the expenses of calling 
the meeting and preparing the deed , (c) to pay his 
own remuneration, which may be a fixed sum, a 
percentage on the assets realised, or the ordinary 
accountant’s charges , (ti) to pay all pieferential 
claims as are payable under the rules in bank- 
ruptcy ; (e) to pay to the creditois dividends upon 
the amouiit of their debts , (/) to hand over the 
surplus, if any, to the banlurupt Sometimes a 
clause IS added to indemnify the trustee m case of 
bankruptcy supervening The deed also contains 
clauses reset ving the rights of any secured creditors 
against their sureties Weie a creditor to assent 
without such a clause, he might release his surety 
Finally, the deed should contain a clause by which 
all the creditors who take benefits under lie deed 
give the debtor a release of their debts, or enter 
into a covenant not to sue for those debts In order 
to give persons deahng with traders notice of any 
arrangement with creditors, the Deed of Assign- 
ment Act, 1914, provides that every deed must be 
registered within seven days after the first execu- 
tion thereof by the debtor or any creditor, other- 
wise it IS void A copy of the deed, and every 
schedule thereto annexed, must be filed, together 
with an affidavit verifying the time of execution, 
the place of business of the debtor, the total amount 
of the property and liabilities mcluded under the 
deed, the amount of the composition payable, and 
the names and addresses of his creditors, A deed 
will not be registered unless it is stamped Creditors 
may execute the deed subsequent to registration. 


The register is open to the public inspection, A 
deed of anangement affecting land must be 
registered under the Land Charges Act, 1925, and 
may be re-registered to keep alive the recoid every 
five years A deed ol arrangement affecting land 
IS void as against the purchaser unless it is so 
registered 

{d) Duties of Trustee. The accountant who 
represents the largest creditor is generally made 
trustee under the deed If he honestly exercises lus 
discretion, he incurs no responsibility He can con- 
sult the committee of inspection, if there is one, or 
call a meeting of the creditors. If he has to bring 
) an action, he has a charge on the estate for the costs, 
but if the estate is small he should get an indemnity 
: from the creditors Wliere debts are due to the 
estate he may collect them, and may sue foi them 
1 in his own name, but until the deed has ceased to 
be available as an act of bankruptcy (? e., until 
' after it has been executed for three months) the 
trustee cannot give a debtor to the estate a valid 
discharge, and the debtor might have to pay twice 
: over A tiustee genei ally keeps a sum of money in 

hand to meet unexpected habilities The trustee 
must account for all moneys received by Inm, and 
must give information to any creditor as to all 
moneys received and paid away by him He may 
even have to account after he has been removed 
from the office of trustee, and may also have to 
account to the Board of Trade 

(e) Avoidance of a Deed. If an assignment is 
made to enable the debtor to retain some property 
for his own benefit, although it is said to be for the 
benefit of the creditors, it may be avoided at any 
time as a fraud , but an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors is not void because it happens to benefit 
the debtor. It has already been shown that a deed 
may be avoided if it is an act of bankruptcy It is 
also important to note that an assignment which is 
voluntary may be withdrawn by the debtor at any 
time before it is assented to by some of the creditors 
The assent of a creditor should, therefore, be secured 
without delay A deed drawn in the foim above 
described would be an act of bankruptcy , but if 
all the creditors were included there would be no 
one to impeach it Again, a deed of assignment can 
be impeached under the Bankruptcy Act only 
within three months of its execution A ci editor 
cannot be said to have acquiesced in a deed merely 
because he was present at the meeting at which it 
was discussed, laut a dissentient creditor, whose 
debt exceeds ;^50, can present a petition at any time 
within three months of a deed, or two or more 
creditors can combine for this purpose Where a 
debtor is made bankrupt after the execution of a 
deed of assignment, all creditors may prove for their 
debts, even though they have been released by the 
deed The trustee in bankruptcy then becomes 
entitled to all the property the debtor was pos- 
sessed of at the date of the act of bankruptcy on 
which the receiving order was made The official 
receiver, who becomes entitled to the debtor's 
property when the receiving order is made, must 
decide whether he will treat the trustee under the 
deed as a trespasser or as his agent. If he treats 
him as a trespasser (which, in practice, he only 
does where there has been misconduct) the trustee 
must hand over all property unconverted, and 
account for and pay the value of all that which 
has been converted It is then that his indemnity 
i from the creditors will come in useful. Where the 
official receiver treats him as his agent, the trustee 
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must lender accounts, including accounts of the 
debtor’s business if he has earned it on The 
trustee cannot retain his remunei ation or any sum 
to cover such costs and expenses as he incurred with 
knowledge of an act of bankruptcy. Nor is he 
entitled to costs which he has incurred in employing 
solicitors to diaw up the deed of arrangement 
Where, however, he has incurred expenses which 
have resulted in a benefit to the estate, he will be 
allowed to retain them The trustee must, however, 
be very strict in this matter of adopting sei vices 
and paying for them, and he must go through the 
items of the bill of costs, and pay only for such 
items as he is clearly satisfied have been incurred 
m such a way as that a benefit to the extent of the 
charge has resulted to the creditors 

DEED OF ASSIGNMENT.— A deed by which an 
insolvent debtor gives up the whole of his property 
for the benefit of his creditors, to be realised, as 
far as possible, in satisfaction of their claims upon 
his estate (See Assignment ) 

DEED OF GIFT. — A gift is both the thmg given 
and the act of giving , in the latter connection it 
means the voluntaiy and gratuitous tiansfer of 
any property by the true owner or possessor to 
another, with the intention that that other shall 
receive and retain the property as his own abso- 
lutely, unbuidened by any condition or trust for 
the benefit of the donor or any other person Gifts 
may be made inter vivos, t e , by one living person 
to another hvmg person , mortis causa, which is a 
gift made by a person m contemplation of death, 
and only intended to take effect in case of death , 
and by will Gifts inter vivos may be made by deed 
or instrument in writing, by dehvery of the chattel, 
or by means of a declaration of trust The present 
article deals only with the first mode of malang 
such a gift. 

By English law a gift is irrevocable, but this 
IS only the case when there is no suspicion of 
fraud , otherwise any person might easily divest 
himself of his whole possessions on the eve of his 
bankruptcy Against the trustee m bankruptcy, 
however, a voluntary deed of gift is absolutely 
void if the gift was made within two years of the 
bankruptcy, and is voidable if made within ten 
years of the bankruptcy, unless it is shown that the 
bankrupt, at the time' of the making of the gift, 
was solvent, without taking into consideration the 
property conveyed as a gift 

In certain cases a deed is necessary to a com- 
plete gift These are grants of the legal estate m 
land , gifts of chattels which are to remain in the 
possession of the donor (see Bill of Sale) ; a 
gift of a British ship or of a shaie therein ; and a 
gift of shares in companies is generally required to 
be made by deed 

Deeds of gift may be set aside if procured by the 
fraud, coercion, duress, or undue influence of the 
donee, or if they amount to a fraud upon the 
donor’s creditors In many cases of gifts between 
persons in a confidential relation very little will be 
needed to raise a presumption that the gift was 
procured by undue influence, and it aviU be set 
aside unless the donee can conclusively estabhsh 
that he was really intended to benefit thereby, and 
that the donor was fully aware of all the circum- 
stances, and fieely and willingly parted with his 
property. For a gift by child to parent, by waid 
to guardian, by young persons to older relabves m 
whose care they are, by a client to his soheitor, or 
by a cestui trust to a trustee, to be allowed to 


stand when challenged, the lecipient must be able 
to satisfy the court that the gift was made with 
a deliberate and unbiased intention, and also, in 
most cases, that the donor had the benefit of inde- 
pendent advice on the sub j ect. A somewhat similar 
rule will be applied, though not quite to the same 
extent, to gifts made by a sick person to lus medical 
attendant, or by a member of a congregation to his 
clergyman or minister. Wherever anyone is in a 
position to use influence over another, a gift to 
him by that other is tamted with suspicion ; and 
if the circumstances are such as to call for an 
explanation from the recipient, the gift will not be 
allowed to stand unless that explanation is 
satisfactory 

If shares aie tiansferred as a gift, the considera- 
tion IS a nominal one, generally 5s or 10s. The 
stamp duty on gifts made between living peisons 
is the same as on a conveyance oi transfer on sale, 
with the substitution in each case of the value of 
the property conveyed or transferred for the amount 
or value of the consideration (See Conveyance, 
Gift inter vivos ) 

DEED OF INSPECTOESHIP.— This is a deed b> 
which an insolvent debtor, generally a trader, 
places his business in the hands of his creditors 
The latter then appoint an inspector or inspectors, 
w^ho are in the position of trustees, to carry on the 
business or to wind it up for their general benefit 

DEED POLL. — This is the name which is given 
to a deed made by one person only. It is a document, 
sealed and signed as any other deed, which is really 
addressed to the world at large, and not to any 
person or peisons in paiticular A deed poll almost 
invariably commences iviih these words . " Know 
all men by these presents that I, A B , etc ” A 
common ms+ance of the execution of a deed poll, 
IS where a person changes his or her name A deed 
poll must be stamped hke any other deed, * e , with 
a 10s stamp 

DEER. — Hoofed quadrupeds, of which there aie 
many species, such as the red deer, reindeer, stag, 
etc They are distinguished by their antlers, which 
are outgrowths from the frontal bones. These are 
shed and renewed annually, and are very valuable 
in commerce for knife handles and as ornaments 
The horns, imported m large quantities from 
Ceylon and India, are sent chiefly to Sheffield 
The flesh of deei is known as venison, and the 
slans are used for rugs, etc Doeskin is used in 
making gloves and the best chamois leathei Deer 
are found in many parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America , but Great Britain’s imports of skins and 
antlers come mamlv from India and South America 

DEFACING COIN. — ^This is a criminal offence, 
which IS constituted by sweating, bending, chip- 
ping, drilling, stamping, or otherwise injuring the 
current coins of the realm. 

DEFAMATION. — Under this heading are included 
the two wrongs which are known to Enghsh law 
under the titles of libel and slander It is intended 
to deal with this subject m only the merest outline, 
since there are so many technicalities connected 
with it that no adequate treatment would be 
possible, except in a volume devoted exclusively 
to the subject. 

Libd IS the malicious publication of untrue 
statements, by writing, printing, or the like signs, 
without just cause or excuse, which expose or 
tend to expose another person to hatred, contempt, 
or ridicule, or are calculated to injure him in his 
business First, as to libel and its remedy at 
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civil law The plaintiff must show that the state- refuse to give the plaintiff his costs of the 
ments made concerning him are untrue (Truth is action 

always a complete answer to a civil action ) In Slander is defamation by words spoken and not 
pleadings {q v ) the plaintiff always avers, in addi- written The nature of the words must be similar 
tion to the charge of falsehood, that the statements to that in the case of hbel, and there must be a 
ate made mahciously This word "maliciously” pubhcation to a third person But thei^ is no 
has a soecial meaning in this sense, and is not cnminal action for slander. The civil remedy is 
confined to what is commonly understood by the the only one And, even then, there is no right 
term It is sufficient if the thing is done without of action m the absence of clear proof of special 
any semblance of right. Then pubhcation must damage, i e,, unless the plaintiff can piove that he 
be established, i e., it must . be shown that the has sustained loss or harm directly through the 
writing, etc , has been commumcated to some pubhcation of the slanderous words, except in four 
person or persons other than the plaintiff Very cases: (1) Where the words charge the plaintiff 
little IS required to prove pubhcation if the with having committed some criminal offence , 
defendant acts with a certain amount of careless- (2) where they impute to him a contagious or 
ness and allows the intervention of a third person infectious disease , (3) where they are spoken of 
in making his communications, even to the plaintiff him as a professional or business man ; and (4) 
himself Thus, the dictation to a shorthand-typist where they impute unchastity or adultery to a 
of a defamatory letter, addressed to the plaintiff woman. Truth is always a complete answer to 
by the writer of the same, has been held to be a suffi- slander as it is to libel. 

cient pubhcation It is doubtful, however, whether It is unnecessary to do more than to mention 
this can now be considered to be sound law. It has what is known as " seditious hbel ” This consists, 
been very adversely criticised more than once in cunously enough, of spoken words, though called 
several later cases. But in such a case the plaintiff by its special name under statutory sanction It 
will not always obtain much satisfaction unless the consists of language tending to damage the mam- 
case is one of a very gross character. For it is to be tenance of peace and order within the kingdom, 
remembered that the awarding of damages is Every civil action for hbel or slander must be 
entirely in the hands of a }ury, and in their awa’-d commenced in the High Court , but if good cause 

every circumstance will be taken into consideration is shown, it may afterwards be remitted from the 
Closely connected with the subject of a personal High Court to some county court for the purposes 
hbel IS that which is known as a trade hbel, when of trial. 

an attack is made not upon an individual, but upon DEFAULT. — The failure on the part of a person 

the goods, etc., which he manufactures. It is closely to fulfil an obhgation or duty — ^legal or other 
analogous to the personal kind of hbel, and it must Thus, if a person is called upon to pay a certain 
be made falsely and maliciously, in such a manner debt on or before a fixed date, and that date passes 
as to be likely to damage the goods attacked. " and the debt is not settled, he is in default Again, 
There is no legal wrong in a man’s praising his own a trustee or any other person in a fiduciary capacity 
goods in the most inordinate fashion, but if he who in any way misapplies moneys committed to 
embarks upon this course he must not make com- his charge is in default In legal procedure certain 
parisons with other people's goods in such a manner rules are laid down as to the times within which 
as to bring the latter into " hatred, contempt, or particular things must be done Such are the entry 
ridicule ” of an appearance to a writ, the delivery of pleadings, 

In addition to the cml action spoken of above, etc In the case of failure in any of these respects, 
thei e IS also, under certain circumstances, a remedy there is said to be a default on the part of the 
under the criminal law Thus, if one man makes a offending party 

violent attack upon another, accusing him in a DEFAULTERS. — A member of the Stock 
manner somewhat more severe than would give Exchange who is unable to meet his engagements 
rise to a civil action, criminal proceedings may be is known as a " defaulter,” and has to be declared 
instituted, and, upon conviction, a defendant may as such by direction of the chairman, deputy-chair- 
be fined or imprisoned In such a case there are man, or any two members of the Stock Exchange 
two points of difference to be noted m comparing Committee The method of making this declaration 
the two proceedings. As to publication. The is : That two of the Stock Exchange attendants 
pubhcation is sufficient if the alleged libel is sent to (known as waiters) stand m their boxes, strike three 
the person libelled. The intervention of a third hard blows with wooden mallets, and announce 
party is not absolutely essential. The reason for formally that so-and-so is unable to comply with 
this IS that libels may give rise to a breach of the his bargains From this method of announcement 
peace, and, therefore, the criminal law steps in to arises the term " hammered ” or " hammering,” 
prevent such a breach And also, whereas in a and to say that so-and-so was “ hammered ” on the 
cml libel action truth is a complete answer, m a Stock Exchange is equivalent to stating that he has 
criminal action it is no answer at all, unless it is been declared a defaulter The effect of such 
shown that the publication of the libel was for the declaration is that the individual named immedi- 
public benefit ately ceases to be a member of the Stock Exchange. 

In a cml action for damages, it has been pointed A defaulter is not allowed to make any compromise 
out above that the amount is a question for the or pnvate engagement with his creditors, and two 
jury It IS not necessary for the plaintiff to prove members of the Stock Exchange who have been 
that he has suffered any loss, pecuniary or other- appointed as official assignees have to investigate 
wise, in 'any particular way In legal language, it the defaulting member's accounts and report to the 
IS not essential to prove " special ” damage Natur- Stock Exchange Committee thereon The following 
ally, the views taken by a jury will vary consider- ar? the most important Stock Exchange rules m 
ably in different cases, and when the verdict is of connection with defaulters — 
a contemptuous character, e g , when one farthing " In every case of failure the Official Assignees 
is awarded as damages, the presiding judge may shall publicly fix the prices current in the Market 
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immediately before the declaration, at which prices 
all Members having accounts open with the 
Defaulter shall close their transactions by buying of 
or selling to him such Securities as he may have 
contracted to take or dehver, the differences arising 
from the Defaulter’s transactions being paid to, or 
claimed from the Of&cial Assignees 

" Creditors for differences shall have a pnoi 
claim on all differences received by, or due to, a 
Defaulter’s estate 

“ (1) The following claims will not be allowed 
to rank against a Defaulter’s estate until all other 
claims have been paid in full, but assets arising 
from such transactions shall be collected and 
distributed among the creditors — 

" (i) Claims arising fiom Bargains or Options 
for a period beyond the Third ensuing Account- 
day 

" (ii) Claims arising from differences which 
have been allowed to remain unpaid for more 
than Two business days beyond the day on 
which they became due 

” (2) Differences overdue and paid previous to 
the day of default are not to be refunded 
“ A Member shall not attempt to enforce by law 
a claim arising out of a Stock Exchange transaction 
against a Defaulter, or the Pimcipal of a Defaulter, 
without the consent of the creditors of the Defaulter 
or of the Committee ” 

A defaulter may be re-admitted to membership of 
the Stock Exchange on compliance with certain con- 
ditions On his making application for le-admission, 
a sub-committee of the Stock Exchange Committee 
investigates his conduct and accounts Re-admission 
takes place in one of two classes, the first class 
being cases of failure arising from the fault of 
principals or of other circumstances where no bad 
faith or breach of the rules and regulations of the 
Stock Exchange has occurred, and where the 
defaulting member’s operations were not unreason- 
able having regard to his means and resources, and 
where his general conduct has been irreproachable 
The second class is " Cases marked by indiscretion 
and by the absence of reasonable caution.” 

A defaulting member is not eligible for re-admis- 
sion until he has paid from his own resources at 
least one-third of the balance of any loss that may 
occur on his transactions. 

DEFAULT SUMMONS.—This is the name given 
to a particular method of procedure in the county 
courts, which has a certain resemblance to pro- 
cedure in the High Court under Order XIV {qv). 
The summons is printed on salmon coloured paper, 
and can be issued only in respect of liquidated 
amounts, e g , money lent, goods sold and dehvered, 
etc. It does not apply to bills of exchange, for 
which special rules are provided Unlike an ordmary 
summons, which can be served upon some 
person other than the defendant (provided it is 
shown that it must, in the ordinary course, come 
to the knowledge of the defendant), a default 
summons must be served on the defendant per- 
sonally There is no date on the summons when it 
is issued, because it is uncertain when the service 
of it will be effected — the defendant sometimes 
taking particular care to keep out of the way — ^but, 
instead, the summons contains a notice ordenng 
the defendant, if he wishes to contest the claim, to 
give notice thereof within eight days from the date 
of service. This appearance is effected by his 
tearing off a form which is attached to the sum- 
mons, filhng up the same with the particulars 


required, and sending it to the registrar of the 
county court The summons also gives the 
defendant notice that if he does not appear, judg- 
ment will be signed against him in his absence 
Since it IS thus possible for a judgment to be signed 
against a defendant in his absence, and without 
any examination into the merits of the case, the 
court IS very careful to require the plaintiff to 
swear an affidavit verifjung the debt before it will 
consent to issue the summons Of course, the 
swearing of a false affidavit renders the deponent 
liable to a prosecution for perjury On judgment 
being obtained, execution may be issued, or the 
defendant may be ordered to pay the debt by 
instalments. If he fails to do so, he may be brought 
up on a judgment summons and examined as to 
his means, and if he then fails to pay, should an 
order be made against him, he is hable to he 
imprisoned for contempt of court (qv) If the 
defendant enters an appearance, the court then 
fixes a day for the hearing of the summons and 
acquaints the parties with the fact The case comes 
on in its turn, and judgment is pronounced When 
there is any special defence set up, as to which the 
summons gives fuU particulars, the defendant must 
comply with the rules of the court, in order to be 
able to rely upon it at the heanng 

It is by means of default summonses that an 
immense number of debts are collected every year 
Defences are frequently put m, when there is not 
the shghtest intention of contesting the claim of 
the plaintiff. This course is adopted in the vast 
majority of cases for the purpose of gaming a 
little time 

DEFEASANCE. — This word is derived from the 
French dSfaiye, which means “ to undo ” 

A document containing a condition upon the 
fulfilment of which the contract contained in the 
deed to which it refers is defeated or rendered void 
The condition itself is also called a defeasance 
Thus in the case of an ordinary money bond, the 
acknowledgment of indebtedness is followed by a 
clause which renders the bond null and void if the 
money due under the bond is actually paid 
DEFECTS IN TITLE, INSURANCE OF.--(See 
Contingency Insurance ) 

DEFENCE.— This is the name of the formal 
document in which a defendant puts forward the 
case which he intends to set up against the allega- 
tions contained in the plaintiff’s statement of claim 
{q V ) (See Pleadings.) 

DEFENDANT. — ^The person who is sued in any 
action in a court of j’ustice and who opposes the 
claim that is made against him. Technically, this 
IS also the name of an accused person in criminal 
cases, when the charge is one of misdemeanour 
{q V ) and not felony (qv), the name " prisoner ” 
being used in the latter case 

DEFERRED ANNUITY . — An annuity which 
commences after the exp’ration of a certain agreed 
period IS called a deferred annuity. After it has 
commenced to run it may either continue in per- 
petuity or, as IS more usual, cease on the happening 
of a certain event, such as the death of a particular 
person In the latter case, if the person dies before 
the annuity commences, the premiums paid may be 
forfeited But it is more commonly provided that 
all premiums (with or without interest) shall be 
returned m this event Pohcies of this class are 
often issued by hfe offices in connection with, or as 
an alternative to, a pension scheme. (See also Life 
Annuity ) 
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DEFERRED BONDS.— Bonds which bear a 
gradually increasing rate of interest up to a certain 
rate agreed upon, when they are exchanged for 
active bonds bearing a fixed rate of interest payable 
in full from the date of issue 

DEFERRED REBATES. — The payment of 
deferred rebate is the return, after a certain length 
■of time, of an allowance or discount by the ship- 
owner to the shipper. Instead of the primage being 
paid to the captain of the ship for bus care of the 
cargo, the piimage is returned to the shipper under 
the form of deferred rebate The rate of primage 
varies according to the usages of different ports, 
but we will take, as an instance, that it is 10 per 
cent The cost of freight on a shipment ot goods 
is ;^100 and the primage /lO This amount of ;^10 
will be returned by tfie shipowner to the shipper 
at a time decided by the shipowner, or by the 
“ ring ” of shipowners of which he is a member, 
and to whose rules he is subject The deferred 
rebate may be returned at one time, or it may be 
paid m two lots of 5 per cent., one at the end of, 
say, SIX months and the other at the end of twelve 
months. The shipowners then always hold in hand 
a certain percentage on the freight paid by any 
firm of shippers. If the shipper decided to break 
away from the conference or ring by which he ships 
his goods, m order to have the goods earned at a 
cheaper rate of freight by a hne of steamers outside 
the conference he would forfeit his rebate. This 
the shipper cannot afford to lose, and the hold on 
him is further strengthened by some of the big 
firms by the distribution of a further 5 per cent 
■of what is known as " secret rebate " This is 
secretly distributed among a number of privileged 
firms, and the manner or method of division and 
distribution is kept a profound secret by the 
participants The shipping compames claim that 
the system of deferred rebate has facilitated and 
made more regular the opportunities for shipment, 
has eliminated the speculative element in rates of 
freight, has reduced the rates of marine insurance, 
and has resulted in the better out-turn of the cargo 
DEFERRED STOCK or SHARES.— Stock or 
shares which do not entitle the holders to any 
dividend upon them until the claims of prior share- 
holders, preference or ordinary, have been satisfied. 
Founders' shares {qv) m joint-stock companies are 
-often of this krad. 

By the Regulations of Railways Act, 1868, rail- 
way companies have special powers granted to them, 
under certain conditions, for converting their ordi- 
nary stock into two classes, preferred ordinary and 
deferred ordinary. 

DEFICIENCY. — ^This is a term used by the 
•Customs for an allowance made by them on wines 
and spirits on their being examined for delivery 
from a Government warehouse The allowances 
are of three kinds — 

(а) Ordinary, to cover losses from natural causes, 
auch as absorption or evaporation 

(б) Special, to meet any further waste due to 
■such causes as porous timber, slack hoops, defective 
stoves, or damp stowage. 

(c) Chargeable, a deficiency over ordinary and 
special allowance on which duty is paid but generally 
remitted 

DEFICIENCY ACCOUNT. — A deficiency account 
as to be rendered in all cases of bankruptcy and 
-compulsory liquidation. It is also used in private 
arrangements with creditors under the Deeds of 
Arrangement Act, 1914 The object of the defi- 


ciency account is to explain the various losses, 
expenses, etc., which have contributed to bring 
about the position shown on the front sheet of the 
statement of affairs The form to be followed is 
given in the Appendix of the Rules under the 
Bankrujitcy Act — ^No 34 K The forms ftsed in 
winding-up and in cases under the Deeds of Arrange- 
ment Act are very similar to the form used in 
bankruptcy. 

Where double-entry books are in use, these 
should first be completed by the inclusion of the 
value of the stock-m-trade, which will have been 
accurately taken The nominal accounts should 
then be closed, and the profit and loss account and 
balance sheet made out Next, as explained in the 
article on Statement of Affairs, private assets and 
private or contingent habilities should be entered 
in the books, being credited or debited to an 
adjustment account. Differences between book 
and realisable values of assets will be credited to 
the account for the particular asset and debited to 
the adjustment account or vice-versd 

When aU assets and liabilities are stated in the 
books at the proper figures, the statement of 
affairs can be prepared The material for the 
deficiency account can then be obtained from the 
trader’s capital account, drawings account, and 
the profit and loss accounts and adjustment 
account 

The deficiency account in bankruptcy com- 
mences at a date twelve months before the date of 
the Receiving Order, or such other time as the 
Official Receiver may fix. In compulsory liquida- 
tion the deficiency account must cover a period of 
three years before the date of the Wmding-up Order, 
and the form of account is slightly different where 
the company has been floated within the three 
years, there being in the latter case neither surplus 
nor deficiency with which to commence the 
deficiency account, m consequence of the fact 
that hraited companies are floated on an equahty 
of assets and habilities Again, in the form pre- 
scribed for limited companies, the various expenses, 
constituting, with gross profit, the profit and loss 
account, are shown separately, and directors’ fees 
and dividends paid are also stated 

Assuming the date selected as the commencement 
of the period to be covered by the deficiency 
account of a trader is one at which a balance sheet 
was prepared, the excess of assets over liabihties, 
or vice versa, can be inserted as per the balance 
sheet. Next, the subsequent profit and loss 
accounts should be taken, and the net profits or 
losses, after eliminating bad debts (which should 
be shown separately), can be inserted The pnvat 
drawings of the debtor should be analysed, and any 
expenses other than household expenses separately 
stated Then any items credited to the adjustment 
account and representing private assets brought 
into the business may be stated on the left-hand 
side of the deficiency account, whilst the entnes 
to the debit of the adjustment account will supply 
the information necessary to show, on the right- 
hand side of the deficiency account, amounts 
written off assets in the statement of affairs, 
private liabihties brought into the statement of 
affairs, and any losses or expenses which it is 
deemed advisable to show separately, either from 
the profit and loss accounts or from the analysis 
of the debtor’s private drawings. 

In practice it is not often possible to draw up a 
correct defiaency account by reason of the books 
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being incomplete and time being limited In con- 
sequence, the deficiency account often consists of 
a number of estimated amounts constructed from 
more or less reliable information, and it is fre- 
quently a fact that a bankrupt is unable to account 
satisfactorily for his deficiency. 

DEFICIENCY BILL. — The term used to denote 
a bill given by the Government to the Bank of 
England to make up any deficiency shown upon 
paying the dividends on the Government Stocks 
These bills require to be paid off before the end of 
each quarter, and the rate of interest charged is 
half the Bank of England rate of discount, with a 
maximum rate of interest of 3 per cent 

DEFINITIVE BONDS. — Upon perusmg the pros- 
pectus of a company, the followmg sentence is 
frequently found — 

" On payment of the instalment due on allot- 
ment, the allotment letter will be exchanged for 
scrip certificate to bearer The sciip certificate, 
when fully paid, will be exchangeable in due 
course for Def,mtwe Certificates, or bonds to 
bearer " 

This statement shows clearly what a definitive 
bond really is It is, in fact, a completed and fully 
paid bond in contradistinction to a scrip certificate, 
which is provisional security only, the latter being 
exchanged for a definitive bond under the conditions 
which are set out above 

DEFLATION. — This is the reverse of Inflation 
(see article on Inflation) It is a term used 
among bankers and traders as the description of the 
process by which an artificial paper currency is 
brought nearer to the actual value it is supposed to 
represent In certain cases where inflataon has 
proceeded too long or at too great a rate, deflation 
-is impossible 

Deflation consists in a lessening of the amount of 
money in circulation compared with the amount of 
goods offered for sale Deflation can take place — 

( 1 ) Because — ^through better organisation, through 
inventions of labour-saving devices, and through 
more effective work, men produce more goods 

(2) Because — through the cancelhng of paper 
money, the curtailment of credit, through the 
increased difficulty of getting gold, or the increased 
demand for it as a basis of currency — the monetary 
units in circulation are scarcer 

Deflation can be carried out by the gradual with- 
drawal of paper currency , the simple law of 
demand and supply can be relied upon here to 
secure an increased value being placed on any 
article or convenience which is demanded and which 
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goiu lo,ou0 miles, is the only real way of denation 
The imme(hate consequences of deflation are 
mostly injurious There is a big blow to trade and 
industry, as prices fall and stocks lose much of their 
value, while buyers become few and nervous 

Since 1922, as will be noted from a reference to 
the index numbers, there has been a steady, though 
not rapid, deflation in this country The purchas- 
ing power of a unit of money is becoming greater 


Or, to express the same thing in another way, 
prices are becoming lower owing to the gradual 
reduction in the amount of currency notes in 
circulation. (See Index Numbers.) 

DEFUNCT COMPANY. — On the registration of 
the memorandum of association of a company (see 
Registration of Company), the registrar issues a 
certificate of mcorporation (^.y ), and a new legal 
entity comes mto being The company, once being 
estabhshed, cannot come to an end unless it is 
wound up (see Winding-up), or unless it becomes 
defunct under the provisions of Section 242 of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. By this 
Section, if the registrar has reasonable grounds for 
beheving that a company is not carrying on busi- 
ness, he IS empowered to send a letter of inquiry 
to the company asking for particulars as to its 
business. If he receives no reply to this letter 
withm a month, he must then send another letter, 
registered this time, within fourteen days after the 
terimnalion of the month, referring to Itus previous 
communication and again aslang for particulars, 
at the same time pointing out the consequences 
which will probably follow if no reply is sent to 
him. After the lapse of another month, and no 
reply having been received, it is the duty of 
the registrar to publish a notice in the Gazette that, 
unless good cause is shown to the contrary, the 
name of the company will be struck off the register 
of compames. The company will then become 
defunct or dissolved. Under certain conditions, if 
a company is being wound up and the liquidation 
IS not proceeded with in due course, a similar pro- 
cedure will be adopted and the like result will ensue 
DEL CREDEBE AGENT. — ^This expiession de- 
notes an agent who, either m consideration of extra 
remuneration or a higher rate of commission, or as 
a term of his appointment, undertakes to keep his 
prmcipal indemnified against loss from the failure 
to carry out their contracts of persons with whom 
the principal contracts on the introduction or 
through the mediation of the agent Such an under- 
taking is not an agreement to answer for the debt, 
default, or miscarriage of another within the mean- 
ing of the Statute of Frauds (g.n.), and need not, 
therefore, be evidenced by writing signed by the 
agent ; nor need the appointment of such an agent 
be made m writing, since this special term of the 
agency may be either expressly stated on the 
appointment of the agent, or implied from 
the fact that the agent charges a higher commission 
than is usually paid to an agent who does not 
undertake this additional risk A relationship 
something akin to that of del credere agency is some- 
times created by the usage of a particular trade or 
business, which may establish an exception to the 
general rule that an agent is under no personal 
liability to his prmcipal upon any contracts made 
on the principal’s behalf , such a usage exists in 
the case of marine insurance Ijrokers, who are per- 
sonally responsible to the underwriters for the 
premiums on the policies effected through them 
A distmction must be drawn between the liability 
of a del credere agent to his principal, and that 
of an agent to the third party, which may arise 
because the agent exceeds his authority or is 
acting for a foreign principal, or for the other 
reasons which are mentioned in the article on 
Agency { qv ). 

DELEGATE. — There is a maxim in Enghsh law, 
delegatus non -potest delegare, which means that 
where an agent is anthonsed to do any act, he 
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cannot delegate his authonty, but must perform it 
himself The rule is based on the personal and con- 
fidential nature of the contract of agency, and pre- 
cludes auctioneers, brokers, and siimlar persons 
from employing deputies or sub-agents The rule 
is, however, subject to various exceptions. If the 
principal knew, when he appointed the agent, that 
the agent intended to delegate his authority, or if 
from the conduct of the principal and agent one 
imght reasonably infer an intention that delegation 
should take place, the principal is bound by the 
delegation Such an infeience anses if the act is 
purely ministerial, involving no confidence or dis- 
cretion, e.g,, an authonty to indorse a particular 
bill, or if it IS one of such a kind as to necessitate 
its execution wholly or in part by means of a deputy 
or sub-agent. Thus, a country solicitor has an 
implied authority to act through his London agent 
when necessary or usual in the ordinary course of 
business, and the acts of such an agent in the matter 
entrusted to him bind the client. The power of 
delegation may also be inferred from the usage of 
a particular business, e g , li & shipowner employs 
an agent to sell a ship at any port where the ship 
may from time to time, in the course of her employ- 
ment under the charter, happen to be, an appoint- 
ment of substitutes at ports other than those where 
the agent himself carries on business is a necessity, 
and may reasonably be presumed to be in the 
contemplation of the parties. 

Such a usage of trade must not, however, be 
unreasonable, neither must it be inconsistent with 
the express terms of the agent's authonty or 
instructions 

DELIVERY BOOK. — This is the book in which 
are entered all particulars of goods which are sent 
out by carriers and others The book acts as a 
species of receipt, for when the goods are dehvered 
at any particular address, the person receiving them 
signs his name in the book and thus signifies 
that he has accepted them 
DELIVERY OP BILL.— By Section 2 of the BiUs 
of Exchange Act, 1882, delivery is defined as 
transfer of possession, actual or constructive, from 
one person to another. 

The Act deals with delivery in Section 21 as 
follows — 

“ (1) Every contract on a bill, whether it be 
the drawer's, the acceptoi's, or an indorser's, is 
incomplete and revocable, until delivery of the 
instrument, m order to give effect thereto 
" Provided that where an acceptance is written 
on a bill, and the drawee gives notice to or 
according to the directions of the person entitled 
to the bill that he has accepted it, the acceptance 
then becomes complete and irrevocable 

“ (2) As between immediate parties, and as 
regards a remote party other than a holder in 
due course, the delivery — 

" (a) in order to be effectual must be made 
either by or under the authonty of the party 
drawing, accepting, or indorsing, as the case 
may be : 

“ ip) may be shown to have been conditional 
or for a special purpose only, and not for the 
purpose of transferring the property in the bill 
“ But if the bill be in the hands of a holder in 
due course a valid delivery of the bill by aU 
parties prior to him, so as to make them liable 
to him, IS conclusively presumed 

“ (3) Where a bill is no longer in the possession 
of a party who has signed it as drawer, acceptor. 


or indorser, a valid and unconditional dehvery by 

him is presumed until the contrary is proved ” 
Just as a deed has no legal effect until it has been 
dehvered, so a bill of exchange does not effectually 
bind any of the parties to it if, although complete 
m form, it comes into the hands of a person through 
some fraud before it has been delivered. For 
example, if a person puts a blank acceptance in his 
desk, and the acceptance, t e , the bill, is stolen and 
fiUed in as a bill, such person will not be liable 
upon the bill, as it was never dehvered by him for 
the purpose of being converted into a bill. The 
same rules are apphcable to cheques and promissory 
notes 

" In order to make the property in bills pass," 
it has been judicially observed, " it is not sufficient 
to indorse them They must be dehvered to the 
indorsee or to the agent of the indorsee. If the 
indorser dehvers them to his own agent, he can 
recover them , if to the agent of the indorsee, he 
cannot recover them " Take an example : A 
drawee receives a bill from the holder {qv) and 
writes an acceptance upon it. He afterwards hears 
that the drawer has become bankrupt, cancels his 
acceptance, and returns the bill to the holder. He 
is entitled to revoke his acceptance, since he has 
never delivered the bill so as to make himself per- 
sonally hable upon it. But if the acceptor, after 
writing his acceptance on the bill, had given notice 
of his acceptance to the holder, such acceptance 
would be complete and irrevocable. 

When a bill of exchange gets into the hands of a 
holder in due course {qv), a valid dehvery of the 
bill by all parties prior to him, so as to make them 
hable, is conclusively presumed And, moieover, 
where a bill is no longer in the possession of a 
person who has signed it as drawer, acceptor, or 
indorser, a vahd and unconditional delivery by 
him IS presumed until the contrary is proved. (See 
Negotiation of Bill of Exchange, Stolen Bill, 
Stolen Cheque, Transferor ) 

DELIVERY OP CHEQUE.— (See Delivery of 
Bill ) 

DELIVERY ORDER. — ^Dehvery Order is the name 
given to a writing directed to the bailee of goods 
mentioned in the order, requesting him to deliver 
over the goods to the person named in the order, 
A mere dehvery order given by the seller to the 
buyer is no receipt by the latter until communicated 
to the agent and accepted by him as transferring 
the possession , nor is a mere dehvery order given 
by the seller to the agent, until commumcated by 
the latter to the buyer Such orders are often 
treated as if they were negotiable instruments, 
passing by mere delivery the title to the goods, but 
this IS not so, although a person deahng with the 
holder of a delivery order, bond fide and without 
notice of any vendor’s lien, is protected by the 
Factors Act, 1889, and the Sale of Goods Act, 
1893 (Secs 25, 47) in cases falling within these 
enactments A dehvery order, properly so-called, 
is, until it IS acted upon, a mere ‘‘ promise to 
dehver," and the dehvery is not complete until 
the bailee attorns to the buyer, and thus becomes 
the latter's agent, as custodian of the goods. 

DEMAND AND SUPPLY. — By Demand, 
effectual demand as it is called, is to be understood 
the desire to possess combined with the power of 
purchasing at a certain price ; by Supply is meant 
the amount offered for sale at a certain price. 
Demand is not synonymous with desire ; I may 
have a keen wash for a steam yacht, but my wish 
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is no factor in demand, since it exists apart from 
the sole means of reahsing, namely, an adequate 
claim on society for a share in the stock of useful 
and agreeable things. Similarly, Supply is not to 
be confounded with the whole amount in being, 
the stock of the particular article. The destre for 
an article, and the stock of the article are quite 
mdependent of price. But the Demand diminishes 
as the price increases : a novel issued at 6s. will 
command a much smaller sale than if issued at 6d 
Likewise the Supply tends to increase as the price 
increases ; the wish to participate in gams beyond 
ordinary attracts supplies into the market from 
most diverse sources The Demand and Supply, 
therefore, are not fixed quantities, but vary according 
to price If the visible Supply is less than will 
satisfy the Demand of purchasers at the price, the 
bidding of purchasers against one another will raise 
the price. The rise in price repels some would-be 
purchasers , it will also bring out further supphes 
from those who would have been unwilhng to part 
with their commodity at the former pace. The 
lessening in the amount demanded together with 
the increase in the amount offered will at length 
result in a price which equalises Demand and 
Supply. A perfect market, which we here assume, 
IS an area within which prices are fixed by free 
competition, in which buyers and sellers are equal 
in bargaining power This area may be for some 
commodities an isolated town, for others it may 
comprise the whole commercial world The price 
for the same article is uniform throughout such a 
market, and this price results in an equation between 
Demand and Supply If, on the other hand, the 
Demand for the article at a certain price is not 
sufficient to carry ofi the Supply offered at that 
price, the holders of the article will be obliged to 
make concessions — ^including the most effective 
concession of all, a lowering of prices — ^to induce 
customers to take more of the article. The lowered 
price causes some holders, whose anxiety to sell is 
less pressing, to retreat from the market ; it causes 
also new buyers to advance and old ones to buy 
more than they could have been induced to buy at 
the first price. Eventually a point is again reached 
at which an equation is estabhshed between the 
amount offered for sale at the price and the amount 
that will be bought at the price ; and at this price 
there will be the maximum amount of exchange — 
more buyers and settlers will attain their purpose. 
Such an ideal market is approximately presented 
by the Stock Exchange 

Demand and Supply, therefore, are both affected 
by value or price ; a high price stifles Demand and 
stimulates Supply. Many a corner has been a 
rumous failure to its projectors because they had 
overlooked sources of supply which the high price 
had tapped. Similarly a low price promotes Demand 
and shuts off Supply. In what manner Demand and 
Supply vary under the influence of fluctuating price 
it IS impossible to predict, though we may make 
broad distinctions It would, for instance, require 
a very great rise of pnce matenally to dimimsh 
the Demand for bread ; and m times of dearth 
the Supply may be incapable of increase A deficit 
in the Supply of one quarter may cause a nse of 
price possibly fourfold, before the equation is 
estabhshed On the other hand, in order to call 
forth a greater Demand to carry off a more tha n 
ordinary Supply, a very great fall of price may be 
necessary. Articles for which the Demand varies 
little for a nse or a fall of price, are said to be 


inelastic Such are the articles which correspond 
to desires easily satiated , and of these bread is the 
type People who already have enough will require 
httle more on account of cheapness , increased 
consumption carries off a very small part of the 
extra Supply caused by a prohfic harvest , ^nd the 
faU of price is arrested only when farmers or other 
speculators who hold back in expectation of higher 
paces withdraw supplies Other articles, however, 
answer to desires which are only very slowly 
satiated Such are luxuries which appeal to a 
large class, cheap newspapers or novels, straw- 
berries m July, ribbons and laces all the year : a 
fall in pnce stimulates a large increase in Demand, 
a rise in price means a corresponding decrease. 
Articles the Demand for which is in this manner 
very sensitive to changes of pnce, are said to be 
elastic On an average of years, taken over a period 
sufficiently long to allow temporary deviations to 
balance one another, the value, we have already 
seen, is determined by the cost of production , but 
for a short period the value of any article may be 
greatly above or greatly below the cost of produc- 
tion. If a nation goes into mourning the increased 
intensity of Demand for black cloth will cause the 
hitherto sufficient Supply to be greatly lacking 
A rise of price will take place independently of the 
fact that by waiting till production has time to 
adjust itself to the new conditions, a Supply able 
to cope with the needs of all will be available 
Temporarily, cost of production is displaced as the 
determining factor of value by Demand and Supply 
If, owing to the vagaries of fashion, the desire of 
a number of the buyers of velvet were suddenly 
quenched, the existing Supply could be turned into 
money only by a great reduction m price Per- 
manently, and in the long run, the price of things 
corresponds to their cost of production ; for short 
periods Demand and Supply are the controlling 
agencies of price. 

DEMAND DRAFT. — This is the name given to a 
bill of exchange which is drawn payable at sight, 
i.e , immediately upon presentation It needs no 
acceptance, and naturally days of grace do not 
extend to it. 

DEMAND PASS. — Arising from the special con- 
ditions operating in London, there is a system 
known as “ leaving dock on demand pass.” Usually 
a hghterman has to give a receipt for the goods 
collected from a vessel, but in London he may, in 
his discretion, leave dock on a ” demand pass,” 
without giving any receipt The lighterman has 
this nght by virtue of an old statute, and exercises 
it when, for example, the tally is disputed or when, 
in the absence of the ship’s clerk, he wishes to leave 
dock on a particular tide Trouble arises when this 
right IS exercised without thinking of its effect on 
the consignee, for in equity the demand pass is 
considered the equivalent to a " clean receipt,” 
and should any shortage be revealed when the 
barge is unloaded the lighterman who left dock on 
a demand pass has no claim on the shipowner 

Disputes sometimes anse when a hghterman 
considers that goods placed in his craft are short or 
imperfect, but cannot prevail on the ship's clerk to 
accept a claused receipt The hghterman has the 
option of giving the requisite clean receipt, going out 
on demand pass, or refusing to move. Not one of 
these courses is satisfactory, since each will vitiate 
his pnncipars interests F aihng prompt and success- 
ful mediation at the shipbroker’s office, the best way 
out of the deadlock is for the hghterman to sign 
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as required " under protest,” remove has craft, and 
at once have a formal wntten protest sent to the 
shipowner and a copy thereof furnished to the 
consignee 

DEMISE. — The legal word used to signify the 
granting of a leasehold or similar interest in an 
estate by the owner thereof to a tenant. 

DEMONETISATION. — ^This is a technical term 
used to signify the falhng away of a coin from its 
position of a legal tender to that of being merely 
a token (See Token Money ) 

DEMURRAGE. — Demurrage may be defined 
generally as a compensation paid by the shipper 
of goods to the shipowner for delay in taking his 
goods on boaid, or out of the ship which carries 
them, whether under a charter party or bill of 
lading The days which are given to the charterer 
m a charter party either to load or to unload without 
paying for the use of the ship are the lay days , 
then days are sometimes given also in favour of 
the charterer which are called demurrage days. 
These are days beyond the lay days, but during 
which he has to pay for the use of the ship in a 
fixed sum. This fixed sum may be an agreed rate 
of compensation for every " day,” ” weather 
working day,” or “ hour,” occupied in loading 
or unloading beyond the lay days The word 
” demurrage,” however, besides its strict meamng of 
an agreed compensation for delay in loading or 
discharging a ship, also includes damages becoming 
due to the shipowner for the detention of the ship 
m breach of the charter party or bill of lading, 
such damages may be in addition to demurrage 
proper, as when the ship is detained during all the 
agreed days on demurrage and longer, or they may 
be payable without any demurrage proper being 
due, if the charter party does not provide for days 
on demurrage The term is also used, perhaps 
improperly, of detention of ships due to colhsions, 
and their claims for compensation agamst the 
wrongdoer. Words have sometimes been intro- 
duced into the margm of a bill of lading, importing 
that the goods should be taken out of the ship 
within a certain time, or that, in default, a certain 
sum per day should be paid for every day after- 
wards ; in such cases it has been decided that the 
person claiming and receiving the goods under the 
bill of lading is answerable for this payment , and 
this although he may not have received notice of 
the arrival of the ship within the time, for it is his 
duty to inquire for and watch the ship’s arrival , 
or although, the bill of lading not having arrived 
m time, the merchant expecting the goods may 
have demanded, and the master may have refused 
to dehver them without the production of the bill 
of lading, or of an indemnity, for the master has 
a right to insist on this 

Demurrage is also charged when craft or railway 
trucks are kept under or awaiting load beyond a 
certain stated time limit known as the ” free 
period ” 

DEMY. — This is the name given to a size of 
wnhng paper 22 ins x 15^ ms , of pnnttng paper, 
22| ins. y I7i ms , and of drawing paper, 22 ms x 
17 ms 

DENMARK. — ^Position, Area, and Population, 
The kingdom of Denmark is one of the smallest, 
weakest, least fertile, and least populous of 
European States. With its colomes it includes the 
Peninsula of Jutland (including North Slesvig, 
lately gamed from Germany) , the islands of 
Zealand, Falster, Funen, Laaland, Langeland, 


Eroe, Moen, and Samsoe partly bloclung the 
entrance to the Baltic ; Laesoe and Anholdt in the 
Kattegat , Bornholm m the Baltic , the Faroe 
Islands m the North Sea , Iceland (with an in- 
dependent government, but owning the supremacy 
of the King) m the Arctic Ocean , and the Arctic 
Island of Greenland Denmark proper, including 
the Faroe Islands, has an area of approximately 
17,144 square miles, and a population of about 
3.432,000 (96 per cent bom m Denmark, and emigra- 
tion only about one-fifth of the annual increase m 
population) The country is largely an island 
kingdom, as its only land boundary (the frontier of 
Schleswig) IS only some 50 miles long On the 
west the North Sea forms the boundary , on the 
east the Kattegat and Ore Sund , and on the north 
the Skager-rak 

The legislative power under the grundlov or 
charter of 1915, amended in 1920, is vested in the 
King and Rigsdag (Diet), which includes two 
houses, Folketing (Commons), and Landsthmg 
(Senate) There is universal suffrage for men and 
women of twenty-five years of age with fixed places 
of abode The Folketing is elected for four years, 
the Landsthmg for eight years E ach of the twenty- 
two counties has a governor and county council, 
and Copenhagen has its own administration 

Coast Iiine. The coast hue is very long, but there 
are few good harbours Unfortunately for the com- 
merce of Denmark, the North Sea coast, whose 
harbours are never frozen, is, like that of Holland, 
low, dangerous, bordered by sand ridges and lagoons, 
sub]ect to fogs, and liable to be flooded by the sea 
The north end of Jutland is cut off by Lym Fiord, 
which was formed in 1825 by the sea brealiing 
through the sand dunes Danish fiords differ from 
those of Noiway in having low and not high rocky 
sides On the east the openings are deeper, and 
form good haibours Copenhagen, Aarhus, and 
Aalborg are the chief ports The Gieat Belt, the 
Little Belt, and the Sound divide up the country , 
and the possession of these sea-roads to the Baltic 
IS still of great impoitance, though lessened some- 
what by the construction of the Kiel Ship Canal 
Vessels of large draught use the Gieat Belt; but 
the Sound, commanded by Copenhagen, is broad 
and deep enough for all the merchant shipping 
of the Baltic The Little Belt is of no importance 
commercially or strategically. 

Build. Denmark is the only European country 
which has no land over 600 ft lugh ; the highest 
point, Himmelbierg (Heaven’s Mountain), where 
the Baltic mainland Highlands end, is only 560 ft 
high Jutland is, structurally, a continuation of 
the low North German Plain, and contains large 
areas of moor and bog, some of which have been 
reclaimed The east of the mainland and the 
islands are somewhat hilly There are many 
marshes and small lakes (meres), but there are 
no rivers of importance, and all are of necessity 
short , the longest, the Goudenaa, is only 90 miles 
long. The gentle slopes and undulations, however, 
render aid to agriculture and communication 

Climate and Vegetation. The climate, generally 
speaking, partakes of the western (oceanic) and 
eastern (continental) types of Europe Long, 
severe winters are characteristic of the wind-swept 
Baltic slopes, which are exposed to the full violence 
of the Siberian winds, when the Baltic entrances 
are obstructed with ice Fogs are caused by the 
meetmg of the warm south-west winds with the 
cold Baltic waters or with the eastern continental 
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winds. The prevailing winds are from the west, 
and, therefore, moisture-laden, but the absence of 
mountainous tracts to form a condensing bariier 
results in a comparatively small rainfall (similar 
to that of East Anglia) The fogs, however, are 
useful in providing moisture and enriching the 
pasture land Summer temperatures are higher 
than those of England, while the winter tempera- 
tures are lower Denmark is naturally a land of 
heath and moorland, of which much has been 
transformed into farm or forest land 

Soil. Sandy and peaty soils are common in Jut- 
land, and chalky soils in the islands Skilful cultiva- 
tion has made these poor soils fertile, but they are 
naturally more suited to the pastoral industry than 
agriculture 

Productions and Industries. Agriculture and the 
Pastoral Industry About 80 per cent of the land 
is, to some extent, productive, and about half of 
this 13 cultivated Nearly half of the people are 
engaged in agriculture, numbenng almost as many 
as in England and Wales (with more than ten times 
Denmark’s population) 

Denmark leads the world in agriculture, and has 
shown the way to a higher rural civilization Its 
peasantry, the most enlightened in the world, 
living on small freehold farms (not more than one- 
fifteenth is composed of large estates), have for the 
past fifty years devoted themselves to the pro- 
duction of agricultural produce on scientific lines, 
and have built up a large export trade in butter, 
bacon, and eggs, based on a system of arable dairy- 
ing Recognising that dairy-farming produces 
much more food pro rata than meat production, 
and allows full scope for co-operative business and 
production, the Danes devote their agriculture to 
providing food for stock instead of human beings. 
The yield of crops is very high (wheat, 36*5 bushels, 
and barley 50 bushels to the acre) Roots, com, 
and green fodder for cattle and pigs, are supple- 
mented by foreign com, bran, and cake The 
chief crops are oats (1,112,000 acres), barley 
(628,000 acres), rye (559,000 acres), wheat (220,000 
acres), mixed gram (480,000 acres), potatoes 
(208,000), flax, hemp, and beetroot (sugar pro- 
duction, 153,000 tons) 

The dairy industry is very highly organised, and 
co-operative buying and selling organisations exist 
To these institutions is due much of the credit for 
the high stage of development reached Danish 
produce is known all the world over for quality 
and consistency. State assistance is granted in 
various forms — loans on easy terms to smallholders, 
special educational facilities, and the appointment 
of advisers No butter is exported except from 
pasteurized cream, and all bacon exported must 
bear the Government stamp There are 2,500,000 
cattle (half of which are milch), 598,000 horses, 
522,000 sheep, 1,430,000 pigs, and 18,000,000 hens 
Doubtless, Denmark will continue to prosper as a 
supplier of provisions for the industnal aieas of 
Western Europe. 

Forestry. The beech forests, which once covered 
the land, are now of small extent, only 6 per cent, 
of the country being forested In western Jutland, 
the wasteful destruction of forests has allowed the 
sand to spread inland, and thus some large tracts 
of useful land have been spoilt Great eflorts have, 
however, been made to redeem this land, and 
nearly 3,000 square miles of heathland have been 
converted into forest and farm land 

The Fishing Industry. Fishing for herrmg. 
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whitmg, and cod in the North Sea waters is of 
considerable importance 

The Mining Industry is of very minor importance , 
coal IS almost absent (a small amount is produced 
in Bornholm), and clay and peat are practically the 
only minerals. • 

The Carrying Trade. The Danes have always 
been good sailors, and their sea-carrying trade is 
an important source of wealth It increased very 
largely during the Great War 

The Manufacturing Industries Manufactures are 
very limited, owing to the lack of minerals, 
especially coal, and the want of water power 
Much encouragement is given to local manu- 
factures, however, as is shown by the flourishing 
condition of the Copenhagen Institute for the 
Encouragement of Danish Industry Odense and 
Copenhagen have woollen factories, and Randers 
has glove factories In the Royal Porcelain Works 
at Copenhagen some of the finest porcelain (original 
and hand-drawn or painted woik) is produced 
The chief industries are, however, closely related 
to agriculture — ^beet sugar, margarine, condensed 
milk, bacon, butter, and leather Lately, Denmark 
has speciahzed in dairy machinery, and the Ford 
Motor Company have their largest continental 
works m Copenhagen It is interesting to note 
that Denmark is the home of the diesel engine 
Communications. Roads are good for motor 
traffic, and railways traverse the peninsula from 
north to south. The " Belts ” and the Sound 
provide good water communication, but interfere 
with road and rail traffic , a splendid ferry system, 
however, by which whole trams are carried from 
island to island, admirably overcomes the difficulty. 
Copenhagen, the centre of Danish hfe and trade, 
is linked by rail and ferry with every port , and 
considering the size of the country other com- 
munications are excellent Light railways traverse 
the land, and largely aid the dairy industry. There 
are about 2,660 miles of railway, mostly State owned , 
8,400 miles of telegraph line, and 553,000 miles of 
telephone wires Railways and steam femes 
connect Copenhagen by Gjedser with Warneraunde 
or by Korsor with Kiel and with Esbjerg 
Commerce. The chief exports are butter, cattle, 
pigs, horses, bacon, hams, skins, meal, oil-cake’, 
eggs, lard, hides, sheep, tallow, and gloves Textiles 
and other manufactured goods, coal, colonial 
produce, tobacco, cereals, wine, fruit, tea, flour, and 
timber are imported The country enjoyed great 
prosperity during the Great War. The commercial 
position of Denmark is advantageous only in respect 
of the sea traffic between the North Sea and the 
Baltic Sea, and ice in winter and the traffic through 
the Kiel Canal lessen the trade through the straits. 
Greenland trade is a State monopoly Denmark’s 
principal market is the United Kingdom, and the 
competition of Dominion and Colonial producers 
of bacon and butter has now to be met ; but the 
dairy industry is alive, and is studying and testing 
the possibilities of other countries Much trade is 
earned on also with Germany, France, Belgium, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Sweden, and the United States 
Trade Centres. The chief towns are the ports and 
railway centres Copenhagen is the only town with 
a population exceeding 100,000 ; five others have 
populations exceeding 20,000. 

Copenhagen (Kjobenhavn, the Merchant's Haven, 
with suburbs, over 666,000), the capital, chief port,’ 
chief trade centre, and chief seat of learning, is a city 
of spires and red roofs, situated partly’ on the 
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eastern coast of Zealand and partly on the northern 
extremity of the little island of Ainager, which is 
separated from Zealand by the Kalvebodstrand, a 
narrow and deep branch of the Sound To tins 
waterway Copenhagen owes its prosperity and 
trade 'North of the commercial and naval harbours 
of the waterway lies the new free port opened in 
1894 Copenhagen imports and exports more than 
all the rest of the kingdom put together, and has 
for its most important industries ship-buildiug, 
distilling, brewing, sugar-refining, fishing and the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, porcelain articles, 
pianos, clocks, and watches Its population has 
greatly increased within the last fifty years. The 
“ Constantinople of the North ” possesses a uni- 
versity and a great museum of northern antiquities 
(Thorwaldseu collection) Its position, commanding 
the short route between the Baltic and the Kattegat, 
gives it great importance, and the establishment 
of train-ferry steamers between it and Malmo, in 
Sweden, swells its trade 

Aarhus (74,000), the largest mainland town, is 
an important port on the Kattegat, and commands 
the Great Belt Its harbour is rarely blocked with 
ice, and its exports of cattle and dairy produce are 
great The town has a general air of prosperity. 

Odense (50,000), the birthplace of Hans Andersen, 
and the capital of Funen island, is an old, pretty, 
and clean town in the island of Funen. Its cathe- 
dral of St Knud, the national saint, is a fine 
specimen of early pointed Gothic architecture 
Chemicals and cloth are its chief manufactures 
Aalhorg (72,000), on Lym Fiord, is a canal port, 
and an old and picturesque town It is an important 
railway centre, and exports dairy produce. 

Horsens (28,000) is a small port and railway 
centre 

Handers (27,000), in Jutland, on the Goudenaa, 
IS a railway centre, and is engaged in the 
manufacture of gloves 

Elsinore (Helsingor), in Zealand, facing the 
Swedish port of Helsmgborg, commands the Sound 
Owing to its fine harbour and favourable situation, 
its population has greatly increased during the 
last twenty years Up to 1857, Sound dues were 
collected here Its Gothic castle of Kronborg is 
interesting for its connection with " Hamlet ” 
The town’s main industry is shipbuilding, and 
there are iron foundries and engineering works 
Korsor, in Zealand, is a packet station, and ferry 
port on the express route from Copenhagen to Kiel 
Frederikshavn, 20 miles from the Skaw, was 
formerly a small fishing village It possesses a fine 
harbour of refuge, and now exports much dairy 
produce. It is noted for its oysters 

Esbjerg, on the west coast of Jutland, is a rising 
port, trading regularly with Harwich and London. 
Its chief exports are butter, cheese, eggs, and bacon 
Roskilde, the ancient capital of Denmark, is an 
nterestmg old-world city, situated in Zealand on 
the Gjedser Warnemunde route to Berhn. 

Fredencia', in the south of Jutland, is an important 
railway centre 

Shagen, on the Skaw, is a much-frequented sea 
bathing resort, with fine sands 

Svendborg is noted for its shipbmlding and 
distilleries 

Colonial Possessions. Iceland, acknowledged in 
1918 a sovereign state united to Denmark under a 
common king, is a relic of the ancient continent of 
Arctis, an island, bleak and treeless, in the North 
Atlantic, just below the Arctic Circle, with an area 


of nearly 40,000 square miles and a population of 
approximately 95,000 It is noteworthy for its 
glaciers and ice-fields, its numerous active volcanoes 
(Oraefa Jokull and Mount Hekla), its geysers, its 
high plateaux, and its dreary deserts of rocks 
Only about 1,000 square miles of the island are 
habitable, and fishing, pastunng, and a httle 
mining are the chief occupations of the people 
Reykjavik (18,000), on the south coast, is the 
capital Other towns of importance, all seaports, 
are Akureyn (2,500), Hafnafjord (2,300), and 
Isafjordur (2,000) The chief exports are sheep, 
cattle, ponies,fish, eider-down, feathers, and sulphur, 
and the chief imports are gram and meal, coffee, 
sugar, salt, cotton goods, tobacco, spirits, hard- 
ware, and timber 

The Faroes (Sheep Islands, area = 515 square 
miles), discovered by the Vikings about the middle 
of the ninth century, he midway between the Shet- 
lands and Iceland The rocks are volcanic, and 
basaltic sheets are common Sheep rearing, fishing, 
and sea-fowl hunting are the principal occupations 
of the sparse population (20,000) A httle barley is 
raised, but potatoes form a more important crop, 
while hay is cultivated as winter feed for the cattle 
Thorshavn, on the east coast of Stromo, the largest 
of the twenty-two islands of the group, is the 
capital and chief town 

Greenland, a huge ice-capped Arctic island, 
according to Danish returns has an ice-free area 
of 50,000 square miles, and a population of 14,000 
Hunting and fishing and mining for cryohte and 
graphite occupy the inhabitants of the few settle- 
ments The exports consist of seal-oil, sealskins, 
bear and fox slans, cryolite, eider-down, feathers, 
tusks of the narwhal, and whalebone 

Until 1917 Denmark possessed three islands m 
the West Indies St. Croix, St Thomas, and St 
John. These three islands, with an area of about 
140 square miles and a population (mainly freed 
negroes) of about 35,000, were chiefly engaged in 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane , but their 
prospenty had declined in recent years. In the year 
above mentioned they were purchased by the 
United States of America for a sum of ;^5,000,000, 
and great efforts are now being made to develop 
their undoubted natural advantages 

Mails are dispatched twice a day from London 
to Denmark The distance of Copenhagen from 
London is 728 miles, and the time of transit is about 
thirty-six hours 

DENTISTS’ INDEMNITY. — ^An indemnity given 
to dentists m respect of claims which may be made 
upon them in cases of negligence or unskilful 
treatment This and other similar indemnities 
are discussed under the heading Professional 
Indemnities [q v ) 

DEPARTMENTAL ACCOUNTS.— This form of 
accounting is useful to show the results of the 
working of separate departments of a business, and 
necessitates a careful subdivision of the purchases, 
sales, and returns of goods, together with an alloca- 
tion of the various expenses as between the depart- 
ments The mformation deiived is highly important 
to the principals of a firm, enabling them to compare 
ratios of expenses, gross and net profits, and will 
occasionally lead to the discontinuance of an 
unprofitable department 

Stocks oi Goods on hand. It will be necessary to 
have these taken and valued separately for each 
department, and it is advisable to have separate 
warehousing accommodation for them throughout 
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the yeax Frequently inter-departmental trans- 
actions take place, and appropriate books must be 
kept for recording them Goods should be trans- 
ferred from one department to another only when 
a note oidenng them has been received, signed by 
a responsible official, and such notes should be 
carefully filed. 

Purchases. Assuming that the size of the busi- 
ness does not warrant the use of separate purchase 
books, invoices for goods bought should, on receipt, 
be checked and marked with the department to be 
charged, and then entered in a purchase book 
having total column and columns for each depart- 
ment Columns should also be provided for the 
various classes of expenses, and a rule should be 
made that invoices or demand notes for expenses 
be passed through the purchase book in all cases, 
by which means uniformity of treatment and ease 
of reference are assured. In some cases it is possible 
to allocate some of the expenses to the different 
departments at once, which will necessitate columns 
in the purchase book for this purpose. Thus, in the 
cotton shipping business, packing done by out- 
siders for the firm is often charged separately as 
between departments 

Invoices should be numbered consecutively and 
filed, a column in the purchase book recording the 
number. 

Sal 6 S. As orders are made ready for forwarding, 
shps should be made out in the departments for 
each lot of goods, a carbon copy being retained. 
These slips should be bound in book form, per- 
forated, and of different colours The shps should 
then be handed into the counting-house, sorted, so 
as to collect those for each firm together, and the 
invoices made out in carbon copy book. The latter, 
after being checked, should be entered, without 
detail, m a sales book having separate columns for 
departments, unless the magnitude of the business 
allows of separate books being used. 

Purchase and Sales Lodgers. It is usually dis- 
advantageous to make use of separate ledgers for 
each department, which wpuld multiply the amount 
of ledger work, but it is always advisable to keep 
purchase ledgers separate from sales ledgers 
Further, it is always convenient to have the trans- 
actions with one firm shown all together, and not 
scattered about in several ledgers 

Returns inwards and outwards will be recorded 
m separate books having columns for the different 
departments. Slips should be handed in to the 
counting-house by the departments for returns 
outwards, which should be from differently coloured 
carbon copy books Credit notes received will be 
numbered and filed. 

Returns inwards should also be notified to the 
counting-house by the same means, and debit 
notes should be filed. 

Cash Book. A discount analysis book may be 
used so as to divide the discounts, both allowed 
and taken. Failing this, separate columns should be 
provided, suitable for cases where the departments 
are few, as m the specimen rulings. 

Nominal Ledspr. The various expeus''s c’i'iwn *n 
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who will keep books to record the issue thereof 
The total petty cash expended m respect of each 
department is best ascertained by providing 
separate columns for the departments in the petty 
cash book, those items not directly apportionable 
being entered in a column headed " sundries " 
Wages and salaries should be analysed, or, where 
advisable, the wages and salaries books may be 
ruled with analytical columns Fire and burglary 
insurance premiums should be split according to 
the basis on which each department's stock is 
insured, and workmen's compensation insurances 
m the proportions shown by the analysis of wages 
and salaries 

Printing and stationery can, as far as regards 
items ordered for the use of different departments, 
be charged direct, or, if necessary, the stock should 
be in the hands of a stock-keeper, That used m the 
counting-house will be apportioned with counting- 
house expenses Carriage, postage, and repairs 
can be analysed and charged accordingly. Travel- 
ling expenses may sometimes be fairly accurately 
divided, dependent upon circumstances, such as 
the numbei of departments represented by each 
traveller. Bank commission and counting-house 
expenses generally should be divided according to 
a ratio agreed upon by the principals The apportion- 
ment of depreciation depends on circumstances, and 
IS usually an ummportant item. 

An interesting point arises where under a partner- 
ship deed certain of the partners are entitled to 
fixed shares of the net profits made by the depart- 
ments in their charge. Where this occurs, and 
interest on capital is provided for under the deed, 
such interest, together with that payable on loans 
or to bank, may be split up on similar lines to the 
following — 

Total interest on capital and loans 
Deduct interest at average rate on fixed assets 
Balance to be divided between departments in 
proportion to turnover. 

The share of each department will then be 
increased by the interest on the fixed assets, if any, 
exclusively employed by that department. 

Where separate trading accounts only are 1 eqmred, 
many of the above adjustments will not be 

"^^departmental stores, organisation 

OP. — ^The departmental store is the most advanced 
and modem form of retail enterprise. Where suc- 
cessful it has almost invariably been built up on a 
scientific basis, and perfect organisation has invari- 
ably been the means by which its success has been 
achieved. 

The owner of the single shop founds his enterprise 
on individuality, which, coupled with organisation 
and systematic trading, constant personal attention 
to the requirements of customers, together with 
an advantageous position, generally produce the 
results that the trader desires 

The departmental store, on the other hand, 
must achieve its success without the presence of 
Iha* 1' vidiif>’i'\ A\’ 'h -'o ■> tT"',t to " 

i"li - 1 le 1- l.w 1 1 <' M' -o .'-'v ' ".1 ill 

' .-o .li'* -'.o ■ '1 . 1 ' ai) .'('(> Ill' Ill I , '< 

I (>. j>e. ii' ii;> l)\ i> . 'o'l (»: 1,1'’:... a.io , 
iv'i.ili ■ .i-' cr ..1 'u.,' :\' \ I'.i" f ■'! 

iM- 1- ill)-. ’V ' ‘-L ! obi" I Vlllil 
o\\ ■ o' - .1 <i ' O’l s. ■ bo l)..! 'o '-'.f ' I-h 
i- c.i'io I 1 o '< I'l ' J i-oi' t o . 1 

quirements to a nicety, and he must build up a 
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trade, not out of casual sales to individuals who will 
never pass his shop again, but out of an ever- 
increasing number of permanent customers He 
must be able to make the name of his stores as 
individual as that of the proprietor of a single shop 
living -amongst his customers, and known to them 
as one of their townsmen. 

Departmental stores may be divided into three 
classes, although in truth there is no sharp divid- 
ing line, one class merging gradually into another. 
The first problem that faces the storekeeper is 
contained in the question '* For whom am I going 
to cater ? ” For the class of persons who can and 
will afford luxuries, or for the general mass of the 
people who are willing to pay a fair price for a 
sound article, or, lastly, for the class that demands 
the cheapest of goods, and either cannot or will not 
afford any other. This classification, which was 
adopted in an advertising article in an American 
publication. Printers’ Ink, will no doubt appeal to 
the reader, who will be able to supply examples of 
each type of store from his own acquaintance with 
famous British departmental undertakings. 

The question regarding chenUle being answered, 
the next problem to be solved is the creation of 
individuality, and this is always a matter of 
organisation. It consists of creating in the mind of 
the shopper an atmosphere which is always associ- 
ated with that particular store and no other ; hence 
the atmosphere must be a pleasing one which will 
have the effect of making the casual shopper a 
permanent customer, and it will always be based 
on prompt and pohte service, and the feehng that 
the whole establishment exists for the personal 
benefit of the individual customer, and not that 
the customer is allowed to exist for the benefit of 
the store 

Service consists of numerous elements aU of 
which are the result of organisation. It is some- 
times said that the success of a store depends upon 
advertising “ backed by the goods and the service," 
but it IS better to consider that service is a term 
including also goods and advertising. Service starts 
■with the buyer, and the chief buyer of a depart- 
mental store must, first of all, be capable of taking 
the place of any salesman in the establishment. 

It is much more important in organising a depart- 
mental store than in the organisation of a single 
shop that no article shall find a place in the store 
that has not a ready sale, nor has the departmental 
store the advantage that the chain store or multiple 
shop has, in that goods which fail to find purchasers 
have often to be sold at a loss, whereas in chain 
stores goods unsuitable for one locality may go the 
round of the shops and find ready purchasers in 
another locality 

The history of all large departmental stores which 
have proved a success, whether in England, France, 
or the United States, indicates that, with very few 
exceptions, their foundation is to be found in the 
drapery business, which lends itself to unlimited 
extension. It is a well-known fact that the jeweller 
very rarely extends his business to include drapery 
and household furnishing , that the furniture 
dealer rarely extends to include departments be- 
yond the provision of house furnishings in the shape 
of curtains, cretonnes, etc , but numerous examples 
can be quoted in which the draper has become a 
universal provider 

Perhaps a second type of expansion is to be found 
amongst grocers and provision merchants, who 
have extended, but rarely beyond the requirements 


of the larder and kitchen. Few instances can be 
cited of the opening of a store as a departmental 
store, completely organised at its inception. Where 
such a case exists it ■will generally be found that it 
IS merely the opening of a new branch departmental 
establishment by the owner of establishments 
already in existence which have been developed 
from the single shop 

Organisation, therefore, should be treated as a 
matter of gro^wth, and the best organiser is the man 
who appreciates the fact that whilst he may be an 
excellent draper or grocer he cannot possibly have 
a complete knowledge of all the other undertakings 
that he wishes to add to his business He will, in 
consequence, call to ‘his assistance well-qualified 
men ■with a knowledge of the business in question ; 
men who understand markets, who can gauge the 
requirements of customers and who know how the 
business should be run. Success ■will not come where 
departments are opened in a haphazard manner 
merely as side lines A definite plan must first be 
formulated and the business must be erected accord- 
ing to plan Stores must be built up department by 
department, and the process must be accompanied 
by a division of responsibility. The one-man busi- 
ness will never prosper unless it is supported by 
departmental managers with complete freedom of 
development after broad outlines of pohcy have 
been indicated. 

Aim of Stores. The ultimate aim of a depart- 
mental store should be to provide in one 
establishment the means for customers to satisfy 
all their requirements The appeal made to the 
public is a matter of psychology, which is one of 
the most important factors in the business of' 
selling as it is m the business of advertising The 
stores make a decided appeal to the modern 
demand of the human beings for ease and comfort 
in all they do, and a well-organised business, whether 
departmental or otherwise, will have for its aim 
" easy buying," and easy buying comes only where 
service is good and regular. 

The owner of the business, in case of individual 
o-wnership, or the managing director in the case of 
a limited habihty company, will be the central 
point around which the whole business is gathered 
He is the connectmg link between all departments 
Immediately responsible to him ■will be the heads 
of- the two main executive branches, namely, 
managerial and financial The managerial control 
will be in the hands of a working general manager, 
to whom, in turn, the various technical heads of 
departments ■will be responsible 

On the financial side will be the general secretary 
and the accountant These two offices may very 
conveniently be combined in one person, i e , the 
secretary Up to this point the question of depart- 
ments has been left out of consideration, as general 
control of all departments is vested in the manager 
and the secretary 

We will now, however, consider the organisation 
of the departments, starting fiom the bottom and 
dealing with distribution first 

Organisation of Distribution. The first element m 
distribution organisation is the salesman who comes 
into direct contact with the customer Each depart- 
ment ■will have its necessary quota of sales assis- 
tants, men and women ; and with them •will be 
trained the future salesman of the business, the 
apprentice Then work ■will be co-ordinated by the 
shop-'walker, or, as he is called m America, the 
reception clerk, who acts also, as a general rule, as 
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a checker, his initials being required by some houses and selling come under the general manager, the 
on all sales slips The work of the shop-walkers or financial aspect of buying and selling is controlled 
under-managers in each department is again co- by the secretary, the control being exercised through 
ordinated by the departmental manager, finally the warehouse Hence, the warehouse is a point 
responsible to the general manager for the success at which the two branches of business come to- 
of his department, and as we have already indicated, gether Contact is again made in the person'of the 
having full responsibility, apart from matters of shop-walker, who acts as the checker between the 
broad pohcy, for the conduct of the department salesman and the cash desk 

Whilst salesmanship is of the greatest importance. Correspondence. Correspondence will be opened 
bringing the customer into direct contact with the in the office of the managing director, and from 
business and its commodities, there is much that there it will pass through the managing director’s 
goes on behind the scenes which is not seen by the office or through the secretary into the hands of the 
public, but the control and efficiency of which may person who finally deals with it in the various 
mean all the difference between success and failure, departments or offices. Where there is a large bulk 
Proper choice of staff in the unseen branches of a of correspondence owing to a mail order department 
huge business is an important matter, and amongst being opened, mail order letters should be keyed 
those who come under the control of the general so that they may pass direct to the mail order 
manager will be the warehousemen and packers department. 

It IS the function of the person in charge of this Duties of Staff. The duties of the various mem- 
department to see that orders in the various seUing bers of the staff below the general manager and 
departments are properly co-ordinated, that no secretary are exactly those which would devolve 
waste journeys are made, that goods are properly upon them in a single shop The departmental 
packed and promptly dispatched Booked orders, manager is in the position of a manager of a shop 
when given personally and not through the post, responsible for buying and selling, and usually he 
including, as they often do, items from various has complete control. The assistants carry out their 
departments, are sometimes delivered separately duties under his directions even although a staff 
from each department This is due to weak organi- manager may be appointed to look after their wel- 
sation and is wasteful in the extreme, and the mak- fare apart from the actual business of selling The 
mg up of orders for delivery should be so organised duties of the warehousemen are those of the store- 
that no waste of energy can possibly occur. In a keeper of any concern, namely, the checking of 
smaller stores, warehousing and dehvery would goods inwards and outwards as 'to weights, quahty 
come under one head In a larger store, however, and condition, and general agreement with invoices, 
porterage, carting and dehvery would be separated and the passing of the necessary records to the 
from warehousing All costs in relation to ware- financial side of the business 
housing and dehvery would be apportioned on an Credit sales in each department are entered into 
equitable basis as between the various departments a columnar day book which is passed each day 
Financial and Secretarial Organisation, The work from the departmental cashier to the chief cashier’s 
of receiving cash for purchases made geneially office, and here the ledgers are posted, and where 
devolves on young girls specially trained for this credit sales are numerous this involves the keeping 
work These pay or cash desk girls are responsible of two day books used on alternate days Cash 
to the department cashier, who, in turn, is respon- takings in each departrpent are returned to the 
sible to the chief cashier with his staff of confidential chief cashier and the departmental cashiers’ totals 
assistants Sales on credit or charged to account must correspond with the figures shown m the cash 
are dealt with exactly as they will be dealt with in summary book in the chief cashier’s office, 
a single business, and when orders come through Miscellaneous. Important in the organisation of 

the post the staff in the chief cashiei’s office will a large stores is staff welfare, and this generally 

be responsible for the analysis of the business into devolves either on a welfare supervisor or on a staff 

departments, each department being credited with manager specially appointed for the purpose Wel- 

the value of the goods sent out from that depart- fare includes proper provision of meals, orgamsa- 
ment. Usually, however, a large departmental tion of recreation, and everything that is possible 

store will find it necessary to create a mail order for the comfort of the assistants which is not 

branch, in which case a separate department will second to the comfort of the customers For the 

be set up The accounts of the mail order business latter the more modern establishment provides tea- 

will be kept separately for the purposes of statistical rooms, dressing-rooms, and some of the more 
records, but may be analysed and credited to the advanced establishments make provision for enter- 
various departments for the purposes of final tainments, provide theatre ticket offices, and in 
accounts. The chief cashier is responsible directly the larger towns bureau de change. 
to the secretary, unless the secretarial functions are DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS TRADE. — (See 
divided into purely secretarial and accounting Board of Tradf ) 

The better plan, however, is to appoint an accoun- DEPENDENCIES. — Although this term is, in 

taut responsible to the secretary, and this official general, apphed to tern tones rather than to any- 
wiU have responsibihty in connection with the thing else, it has also a business meaning, and 
financial books. signifies assets which are likely to accrue, but which 

An important part of the organisation of a large cannot at present be determined with exactitude 
business is the making of statistical records This Such assets are the possible profits arising out of 
IS best done in the secretarial department and in an adventure or a partnership, dividends to be 
the devolution of responsibility, the statistical received on stocks and shares, etc. 
branch is the first branch in which the distributive DEPONENT. — ^The person who makes an affidavit 

and financial sides of the busmess come into con- {qv,). 

tact The second point will be in the case of ware- DEPORTATION. — For centuries Great Britain 

housing and dehvery. The distributive side of the has been the most hospitable of nations in permitting 
business is also the receiving side, and whilst bujdng the free immigration of foreigners, irrespective of 
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nationality or creed This privilege, like every 
other privilege, has been greatly abused, and by 
the end of the nineteenth century it became 
necessary for the Bntish authorities to consider 
the question of the unrestricted influx of foreigners. 
Certain. Testnctions were first imposed by the Aliens 
Act, 1905, and these restrictions have since been 
increased, by an Act passed in 1919 But in 
any case, when an alien has been admitted into 
this country the Legislature has provided that in 
certain cases he may be removed, or deported 
Thus, if an ahen is convicted of one or more of 
certain offences, the condemning judge or magis- 
trate may recommend that he shall be deported. 
The judicial authority can do no more than recom- 
mend this drastic procedure; the final decision lies 
with the Home Secretary If he assents, the 
alien must depart ; if, on the other hand, he takes 
no action, the recommendation as to deportation 
IS of no effect The chief provisions of the Aliens 
Restriction (Amendment) Act, 1919, touching this 
subject are set out in the article on Alien 

DEPOSIT. — ^There are three senses in which this 
word IS used It signifies — 

(1) Goods or securities which are placed by one 
person under the care of another for safe custody 
With this meaning, it is a shortened form of 
“ depositum,” one of the six classes of bailment 
{qv) 

(2) Money which is placed by one person m the 
hands of another as the security for the carrying 
out of the terms or conditions of an agreement, or 
m part payment on a sale, or as earnest money to 
bind a contract Thus, whenever a sale of land 
takes place, it is generally one of the conditions of 
sale that the purchaser shall pay down a deposit, 
frequently 10 per cent,, on account of the purchase 
price. This deposit keeps the purchaser to his con- 
tract, for if he cries off or refuses to complete, the 
vendor is entitled to retain the sum paid. And so 
strict is this rule, that not even the trustee m 
bankruptcy can reclaim the deposit if the purchaser 
IS unable to complete his bargam through bank- 
ruptcy proceedings being taken against him 
subsequently to the actual date of the contract 
of sale 

(3) Money lodged with a banker at a fixed rate 
of interest, either as a permanent investment or 
for some definite period (See Deposit Account ) 

(4) Title deeds handed over as a security for a 
loan, these constituting what is called an equitable 
mortgage {qv), when there is no writing m existence 
to satisfy the Statute of Frauds {q v ) 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNT. — Instead of having a 
current account, or another account in addition to 
a current account, a person may leave in the hands 
of a banker sums of money which can be withdrawn 
only upon a certain number of days’ notice. 
Upon this account, interest is allowed at rates 
which vary with different banks. 

When money is left on deposit, the depositor 
takes a bank’s deposit receipt for it, though m 
some districts a special pass book is issued, as 
being less hkely to be lost. This book is frequently 
practically the same as that issued by the Post Ofiftce 
Savings Bank Each item in the book is imtialed 
by the cashier receiving the money or making a 
payment, and the book must be produced each 
time a transaction takes place. A pass-book of this 
kind usually carries, in bold type, some such 
heading as the following : " Moneys in this account 
bear interest, and are subject to days’ notice 


when withdrawn. Interest to cease when notice is 
given No payment will be made except upon 
production of this book.” 

DEPOSIT BILL. — ^The document given when 
snuff IS abandoned and dehvered up to the Crown 
Full particulars are given as to the snuff to be 
abandoned, and the document is lodged at the 
Customs at the port of deposit With it there is 
also lodged a signed statement that on receipt of 
the drawback {qv),it is intended to abandon the 
snuff to the Crown. 

DEPOSITOR. — ^The person who places money 
upon deposit 

DEPOSIT RATE. — This is the rate of interest 
allowed by bankers and others upon sums of money 
placed with them upon deposit. In some cases the 
rate of interest is fixed, but at most London banks, 
and also at many country banks, the rate paid 
varies according to the Bank Rate {qv.). 

DEPOSIT RECEIPT.— This is a receipt given by 
bankers and others, when money is deposited with 
them, either at call or upon notice, and in it is 
specified the length of the notice to be given and 
the rate of interest payable The form of deposit 
receipt used by bankers differs considerably, but 
in some shape or other it generally conforms to 
the above requisites, A deposit receipt is not a 
negotiable instrument, and a banker is hable if he 
pays out the money to any person other than the 
rightful owner. 

DEPOT. — A place where goods are placed for 
safe custody The word is sometimes used to 
denote a store or warehouse, a military station, or 
a railway terminus. 

DEPRECIATION. — Depreciation is the name 
given to loss in value of assets through wear and 
tear, supersession, obsolescence, termmation of the 
work on which they are employed, rise and fall in 
value by market fluctuations, etc 

As causes giving nse to depreciation of assets 
occur m many businesses which are peculiar to the 
particular business, no fixed rules can be laid down 
for its computation, but* in regard to the assets 
which are ordinarily used, the following points 
should always be considered — 

{a) The original cost. 

{b) Amount spent on repairs 
(c) Probable life of the asset. 

{d) Present market value 
{e) Break-up or residual value. 

The break-up value is the scrap value less cost of 
breaking up, and is of a veiy fluctuating nature, e g , 
light machinery, the value of which lies in the fine- 
ness of the workmanship, will carry only a very low 
break-up value, but heavy machinery, the value of 
which hes more in the quantity of material it 
embodies, will carry a high break-up value 

The computation of depreciation is usually made 
by one of the following methods — 

{a) By writing off an equal proportion of cost 
each period , 

(&) By writing off a fixed rate per cent on 
dinumshing balances , 

this being a satisfactory method in many cases, as 
by its adoption regard is had to the question of 
repairs, which are light in the ear her yeais, when the 
amount of depreciation is greatest, and high in the 
later years, as the amount of depreciation becomes 
lighter. 

(c) By the ” Annuity ” method, by which interest 
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Machinery and Plant Account. 

Depreciated at 10 per cent, per annum on original cost written o§ annually, so extinguishing 
the cost in ten years 

Dr. Cr. 


1919. 


£ 

s 

d 

Jan. 1 

To Cash 

9,450 

0 

0 



;^9.450 

0 

0 

1920. 





Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

8,505 

0 

0 



;^8,505 

0 

0 

1921 





Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

7,560 

0 

0 

Mar 16 

„ Cash 

208 

15 

0 




15 

0 

1922 





Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

6,802 

17 

6 


1919 


/. 

s 

d 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation 

945 

0 

0 

.. » 

„ Balance c/d 

8,505 

0 

0 



;£9,450 

0 

0 

1920 





Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

945 

0 

0 


„ Balance c/d 

7,560 

0 

0 



;^S,505 

0| 

0 

1921 





Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

965 

17| 

6 


„ Balance c/d 

;^6,802 

17 

6 



7,768; 

15 

0 


Machinery and Plant Account. 

Depreciated by equal annual instalments to leave a residual value of £250 at the end of five years. 


Dr Cr 


1919 


£ 

5 

d 

1919 


£ 

s 

d 

Jan 1 

To Cash 

3,000 

0 

0 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation 

550 

0 

0 






.. .. 

„ Balance c/d 

2,450 

0 

0 



£3,000 

0 

0 



;£3,000 

0 

0 

1920 





1920 





Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

2,450 

0 

0 

Dec 31 

„ Depreciation 

550 

0 

0 






» 

„ Balance c/d 

1,900 

0 

0 



;^2,450 

0 

0 



;£2,450 

0 

0 

1921 





1921. 





Jan 1 

To Balance b/d 

1,900 

0 

0 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation 

550 

0 

0 





,, .. 

„ Balance c/d 

1,350 

0 

0 



;£1,900 

0 

0 



;£1,900 

0 

0 

1922 





1922 





Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

1,350 

0 

0 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

550 

0 

0 






„ Balance c/d 

800 

0 

0 



.£1,350 

0 

0 



;£1.350 


0 

1923 





1923. 





Jan 1 

To Balance b/d 

800 

0 

0 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

550 

0 

0 







,, Balance c/d 

250 

Oj 

0 



/800 

0 

0 



;£8Q0 

0 

0 

1924 








r 


Jan 1 

To Balance b/d 

250 

0 

0 




1 
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Fittings and Fixtures Account. 

Depreciated annually at 5 per cent per annum on dimimshing balances 


Dr Cr 


1919 


£ 

s 

d 

1919 


£ 


d 

Jan 1 

To Cash. 

729 

10 

0 

Dec 31 

Bv Depreciation 

36 

9 

6 






.. „ 

„ Balance /J 

693 

Oi 

6 



£720 

10 

0 



£729 

10 

0 

1920 





1920 





Jan 1 

To Balance b/d 

693 

0 

6 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation 

34 

13 

0 







,, Balance c/d 

658 

7] 

6 



^693 

0 

6 



£693 

0 

6 

1921 





1921 





Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

658 

7 

6 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

33 

18| 

7 

May 15 

,, Cash 

20 

4 

9 


,, Balance c/d 

644 

13 
1 

8 



£678 

12 

3 



£678 

I2I 

3 

1922. 










Jan 1 

To Balance b/d 

644 

13' 

8 







Machinery and Plant Account. 

Depreciated annually on diminishing balances to leave a break-up value of £250 at the end of five years 
Rate of Depreciation, 39 1634 per cent 


1919 


£ 

s 

d 

1919. 


£ 

s 

d 

Jan. 1 

To Cash 

3,000 

0 

0 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation 

1,174 

18 

0 







„ Balance c/d 

1,825 

2 

0 



£3,000 

0 

0 



£3,000 

0 

0 

1920 





1920 





Jan 1 

To Balance b/d 

1,825 

2 

0 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

714 

15 

5 







„ Balance c/d 

1,110 

6 

7 



£1,825 

2 

0 



£1,825 

2 

0 

1921 





1921 





Jan 1 

To Balance b/d 

1,110 

6 

7 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

434 

16 

10 







„ Balance c/d 

1 675 

9 

9 



£1,110 

6 

7 



£1,110 

6 

7 

1922. 





1922 





Jan 1 1 

To Balance b/d 

675 

9 

9 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation 

264 

10 

11 






» 

„ Balance c/d 

410 

18 

10 



£675 

9 

9 



£675 

9 

9 

1923. 





1923. 





Jan 1 

To Balance b/d 

410 

18 

10 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

160 

18 

10 







„ Balance c/d 

250 

0 

0 



£410 

18 

10 



£410 

18 

10 

1924 










Jan 1 

To Balance b/d 

250 

0 

0 
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Lease Premium Account. 


Cost ;^2,500 Jor ten years, written down by equal annual instalments, with interest at 5 per cent 
per annum on diminishing balances * 


Dr, Cr 


1919 



5 

d 

1 1919 



Is 

d 

Jan 1 

To Cash 

2,500 

0 

0 

! Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

32315 

2 

Dec 31 

„ Interest 

125 

Oj 0 

; „ 

„ Balance c/d 

2,301 


10 



/2,62S 

ol 0 



^2,625 

0 

0 

1920 





J 1920 



r 


Jan 1 

To Balance b/d 

2,301 

4 

10 

i Dec 31 

By Depreciation 

32315 

2 

Dec 31 

„ Interest 

115 

1 

3 

' „ 

,, Balance c/d 

2,092^10 

11 



£2,416 

6 

1 



£2,4161 6 

1 

1921. 





1921 





Jan 1 

To Balance b/d 

2,092 

10 

11 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation 

32315 

2 

Dec 31 

„ Interest . . 

104 

12 

6 

„ 

,, Balance c/d 

1,873| 8 

3 



;^2,197 

3 

5 



;^2,197 

3 

5 

1922 





1922 



' 


Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

1,873 

8 

3 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation 

32315 

2 

Dec 31 

„ Interest . . 

93 

13 

5 

„ 

,, Balance c/d 

1,643 


6 



/1 ,967 

1 

8 



;£1.967| 1 

8 

1923 





1923 





Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

1,643 

6 

6 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation 

32315 

2 

Dec. 31 

,, Interest . . 

82 

3 

4 


„ Balance c/d 

1,401|14 

8 



^1,725 

9 

10 



;^1,725 

9 

10 

1924 





1924 





Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

1,401 

14 

8 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation 

32315 

2 

Dec. 31 

„ Interest . . 

70 

1 

9 

.. 

,, Balance c/d 

1,148 


3 



;^1,471 

16 

5 



;^l,47l'l6 

5 

1925. 





1925 





Jan 1 

To Balance b/d 

1,148 

1 

3 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation 

32315 

2 

Dec. 31 

„ Interest . 

57 

8 

1 


„ Balance c/d 

881 14 

2 



;^1,205 

9 

4 



;£1,205 

9 

4 

1926. 





1926 





Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

881 

14 

2 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

323 

15 

2 

Dec 31 

„ Interest . . 

44 

1 

9 

» M 

„ Balance c/d 

602 

0 

9 



£925 

15 

11 



£925 

15 

11 

1927. 





1927 





Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

602 

0 

9 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation 

323 

IS 

2 

Dec. 31 

,, Interest . . 

30 

2 

0 

» » 

„ Balance c/d' 

308 

7 

7 



£632 

2 

9 



£632 

2 

9 

1928. 





! 1928. 





Jan. 1 

To Balance b/d 

308 

7 

7 

: Dec 31 

By Depreciation . . . . | 

323 

15 

2 

Dec 31 

,, Interest . . 

15 

7 

7 








£323 


2 



£323 

15 

2 
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IS charged to the debit of the asset on diminishing Furniture and Fixtures. 5 per cent to 7J per cent, 
balances period by period, on the ground that had on diminishing values 

the amount been invested otherwise than in the Bolling Stock. Locomotwes. 10 per cent on 
asset it would have had an earning capacity, and ongmal cost 

that, therefore, the interest on the cost of the asset Waqons per cent, on reducing balances, these 
IS an expense on account of its use as distinct from requinng an extraordinary amount of repair which 
an expense against the business as a whole . and keeps up the value 

then providing for the original value and such Horses. If few in number, should be re-valued 
interest being written off by equal periodical each period of balancing ; if many, they may be 
instalments. either re-valued or depreciated, an amount of about 

{d) By revaluation of the asset, the difference 15 per cent in this case equalising with the average 
being written off against profit. loss on re-valuation 

The percentages written off should be such that Patents. Written off over hfe by equal periodical 
the asset will be extinguished by the time it is value- instalments 

less, or reduced to the break-up value by the time Copyrights. These are granted for a period of 
at which it is considered it will be necessary to years as showm in the article on Copyright {qv), 

replace it, and under methods (a) and (6) a reviua- and vary according to their subject-matter They 

tion should be made every few years, in order to should be written down according to the nature and 

determine whether the rate of depreciation adopted sale of the work 

should be adhered to, increased, or diimmshed Goodwill. By writing off as rapidly as possible. 

In all cases the asset should be kept in a good it never bemg safe to regard it as of permanent 

state of repair out of revenue. value, although its actual value may be retained or 

On pp 588-590 are the accounts of various assets, mci eased, 
showing how they would appear adoptmg methods Company Formation Expenses. Usually written 
(fl), (&), and (c) respectively, the computations for off over three, five, or seven years 
the more intricate rates bemg made by the use of Casks, Bottles, etc. By re- valuation 
logarithms or derived from interest tables Crockery, Takle Linen, etc. By re-valuation. 

The following are usual rates of writing down Shares, Bonds, etc. Cost price is retained unless 
various assets, assuming that a business is working the value has fallen, and then they are depreciated 

ordinary hours when considering those used m according to the state of the market. If the cost is 
production — unlikely to be recouped, the difierence should be 

Freehold land and Buildings. 1 per cent on written off, and if appreciation has taken place 
reducing values, much depending upon the location which is hkely to be permanent, a special reserve 
of the property, whether the surroundings have a fund should be created m respect thereof 
tendency to increase or diminish the value, and the DEPRECIATION, ASSETS AFFECTED THERE- 
amounts spent on repairs and upkeep BY. — Methods ol treating Depreciation. Deprecia- 

Leasehold Properties. In dealing with these, con- tion may be said to be the diminution in value of 
sideration must be given to the fact that at the an asset consequent upon wear and tear, obsole- 
termmation of the lease the property, together with sconce, effluxion of time, permanent fall in market 
any plant, machinery, etc , attached thereto, become value, etc. 

the landlord's , and the lease usually stipulates that The loss by reason of wear and tear is obviously 

the property must be handed over to him m a fair inherent in all assets which are more or less con- 
state of repair stantly in use It has been said that where, for 

Hence the following must be considered instance, machmery is kept running night and day 
separately — by a system of double shifts, the life of such 

{a) The premium paid for the lease, which is machinery is considerabty less than half that of 
best depreciated by the " Annuity " method. similar machinery employed for one shift only. 

(6) The cost of plant, machinery, etc., attached. The risk of obsoleteness to machinery in some 
which should' be written down in the usual way, its businesses is very considerable, as, for instance, 
life bemg taken as the period of the lease. certam branches of the leather and cotton trades 

(c) Necessary expenditure of putting the pre- An instance of assets on which the depreciation 

mises in the condition required by the lease on its is governed by efHuxion of time occurs in the case 
termination, which should be provided for by the of Leasehold Property If the life of the buildings 
creation of a sinking fund of adequate amount, the erected upon the land is estimated to be shorter 
debit being made to the lease premium account and than the term of the lease, the buildings should be 
taken to profit and loss account as part of the annual depreciated at a proportionately higher rate , but 
cost of the lease if the buildings are expected to last for a longer 

Patterns and Moulds. By re- valuation, or 25 per period than the term of the lease, the value of 
cent, to 33 J per cent, on reducing balances both lease and buildings should be depreciated 

Loose Tools. By re- valuation. according to the number of years unexpired, as the 

Machinery and Plant. Engines, 10 per cent to lessor will claim the buildings as well as the land 
12 J per cent on reducing balances, much depending on expiry Under most leases the clause making 
upon whether they are portable or stationary the lessee hable for dilapidations will also affect the 

Boilers. 12| per cent, to 20 per cent, on reducing rate of depreciation, and the probable cost of such 
balances, much depending upon whether they are dilapidations must be estimated 
high or low pressure, quality of water used, and any The contingency of a permanent fall in market 
other special factors which may come into operation. value is difficult to foresee, and is, therefore, the 

Driving Gear. 7J per cent on reducing balances. factor most hkely to be wrongly estimated. 
General Machines 5 per cent to 7J per cent, on Other assets presenting great difficulty are 
ongmal cost, or 7J per cent, on reducing balances. Patents and Patterns (in the engineering trade) 

unless subject to a lease or used for a special contract Where a patent is brought out by a firm, as 
or venture. distinct from the purchase of a patent, the 
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Example (1) — 

Dr Office Furniture, Fittings, etc Cr 


1919 
Jan. 1 

To Cash . 

. . m 10 

0 

1919 
Dec. 31 

By Depreciation at the rate 
of 5 per cent, per annum 
on cost 
„ Balance 

£2 8 

46 1 



;^48 10 

0 



£48 10 

1920 
Jan 1 

To Balance 

. 1 

6 

1920 
Dec 31 

By Depreciation 5 per cent 
on cost ;^48 10s 
,, Balance 

£2 8 

43 lo 



m 1 

6 



£46 1 

1921 
Jan. 1. 

To Balance 

. 43 13 

0 





Example (2) — 


Dr. 

1919 
Jan 1 

To Cash 

Office Furniture, Fittings, etc. Cr 

1919 

. . £48 10 0 Dec 31 By Depreciation at 5 per cent. 

per annum . . £2 8 

„ „ „ Balance . , . . . 46 1 



£48 10 0 


£48 10 

1920 
Jan 1 

To Balance . 

.. £46 1 6 

1920 
Dec 31. 

By Depreciation 5 per cent 

on £46 Is 6d £2 6 

„ Balance . . . 43 15 

1921 


£46_1 6 



Jan 1. 

To Balance . . 

.. 43 IS 5 




consequences of the use of too low a rate of deprecia- 
tion are not so serious, as the book value of the 
patent under such circumstances will usually be 
low, consisting only of the cost of Experiments, 
Patent Fees, Patent Researches, and the hke 
Where, however, a patent is purchased at a 
relatively high figure, hberal depreciation should be 
provided, especially if the patent has not been 
previously worked In any case, the difficulty is to 
foresee the length of time during which the patented 
article is likely to hold the market, and as the 
great .bulk of patents do not prove even an imtial 
success, the legal term of sixteen years, with 
possible renewal for a further five years, has a 
bearing only where the article has a permanent 
sale One can only conclude, therefore, that it is 
safer to write off as high a percentage as a sanguine 
board of directors will approve Some small assist- 
ance may be drawn from the proofs of rehabihty 
and originality which the purchasing firm would 
naturally require before buying the Patent Rights 
Patterns (of wood or metal) are in some respects 
similar to Patents as regards depreciation, as they 
depend on the continued sale of the particular 
.article. A very high rate of depreciation, from 
20 per cent to 33 J- per cent, per annum, or more, 
.should, therefore, be employed 


Freehold Land ordinarily does not depreciat 
but in certain localities has been known to fluctua 
in value Buildings, Fencing, etc , erected therec 
should be depreciated at a low rate 

Goodwill cannot be said to depreciate It is a 
intangible asset, and its value in the books of 
firm should represent the price paid for it, subjei 
to any amount written off An amount passe 
through in reduction of the book value of Goo( 
will should never be styled depreciation, bi 
" Amount written off Goodwill.” 

The methods of treating depreciation in the bool 
of a mercantile concern are — 

(1) By writing a percentage or a fixed sum o 
the original cost of the asset at the end of eac 
period, which sum is debited to profit and lo: 
account See example (1) on this page 

(2) By writing a percentage off the diminishir 
value of the asset at the end of each period, an 
debiting it to profit and loss account In th 
case the value of the asset as brought down in tl 
books from the last period of trading ivill be tl 
basis on which the percentage will be taken. A 
such value is, subject to additions in the way ( 
purchases, a constantly decreasing one, this metho 
is stated to be advantageous m that the burde 
against the profit and loss account is heavies 
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Dr 


Lease Account 


Cr. 


1919 



1919 




Jan. 1 

To Balance 

;^1,000 0 0 

Dec 31 

By Depreciation . . 

. £367 4 

2 

Dec 31 

,, Interest at 5 per cent 

50 0 0 

» » 

„ Balance 

682 15 

10 



;^1,050 0 0 



£1,050 0 

0 

1920 



1920 




Jan 1 

To Balance 

/682 15 10 

Dec 31. 

By Depreciation . , 

. £367 4 

2 

Dec 31. 

,, Interest at 5 per cent 

34 2 9 


„ Balance 

349 14 

5 



;^716 18 7 



£716 18 

7 

1921 



1921 




Jan. 1. 

To Balance 

/349 14 5 

Dec. 31 

By Depreciation . . 

. £367 4 

2 

Dec 31. 

,, Interest at 5 per cent. 

17 9 9 







/367 4 2 



£367 4 

2 








Dr 


Depreciation Account 

Cr. 


1918 



1918 




Dec 31 

To Balance c/d 

I2,m 7 3 

Dec 31 

By Profit and Loss a/c . 

£2,167 7 

3 

1919 



1919 




Dec 31 

To Balance c/d 

;^4,388 18 2 

Jan 1 

By Balance c/d 

£2,167 7 

3 




Dec 31 

, , Interest 

54 3 

8 





,, Profit and Loss a/c , 

2,167 7 

3 



;^4.388 18 2 



£4,388 18 

2 

1920 



1920 




Dec 31 

To Balance c/d . 

;^6,665 19 10 

Jan 1. 

By Balance c/d 

£4,388 18 

2 




Dec 31 

,, Interest 

109 14 

5 





,, Profit and Loss a/c 

2,167 7 

3 



IQ.QQS 19 10 



£6,665 19 

10 

1921 



1921 




Dec 31 

To Machinery a/c 

;^9,000 0 0 

Jan 1 

By Balance b/d . . 

. £6,665 19 

10 




Dec 31 

,, Interest 

166 12 

11 




„ » 

,, Profit and Loss a/c . 

. 2,167 7 

3 



;£9,000 0 0 



£9,000 0 

0 

Dr 


Investment Account 


Cr 


1918 



1918 




Dec 31 

To Cash 

£2,m 7 3 

Dec 31 

By Balance c/d . . 

£2,167 7 

3 

1919 



1919 




Jan 1 

To Balance b/d 

/2,167 7 3 

Dec 31 

By Balance c/d . 

. £4 388 18 

2 

Dec 31 

, , Interest reinvested 

54 3 8 





„ 

,, Cash 

2,167 7 3 







£4,388 18 2 



£4,388 18 

2 

1920 



1920 




Jan 1 

To Balance b/d . 

£4,388 18 2 

Dec 31 

By Balance c/d 

. £6,665 19 

10 

Dec 31 

„ Interest reinvested . 

109 14 5 





.. 

„ Cash 

2,167 7 3 







£6,665 19 10 



£6,665 19 

10 

1921 



1921 




Jan 1 

To Balance b/d . 

£6,665 19 10 

Dec 31. 

By Cash . . 

. £9,000 0 

0 

Dec 31. 

„ Interest reinvested .. 

166 12 11 





„ .. 

„ Cash . . 

2,167 7 3 







£9,000 0 0 



£9,000 0 

0 


38— (1435) 
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Dr. Machinery Account. Cr. 

1918 1921 

Jan. 1. To Cash ;il0,000 0 0 Dec 31. By Depreciation Account ^^9,000 0 0 

„ ,, „ Cash (for Residual 

Value of Machinery 


now sold) .. .. 1,000 0 0 

;^10.000 0 0 ;^10,000 0 0 


during the early years of the life of the asset, when 
the cost of repairs is comparatively light. See 
example (2) on page 592 

(3) By re-valuing the asset at the end of each 
period or term of periods in the manner of stock- 
taking and writing off the diminution m value thus 
shown This method is usually adopted with such 
assets as Loose Tools (in the engineering and other 
trades). In theory, the employment of a profes- 
sional valuer to prove the correctness of the depre- 
ciations written off the various assets is sound, and 
in practice this is very useful in regard to Plant 
and Machinery, provided that the previous pohcy 
of the particular firm in regard to the capitahsation 
or otherwise of the various additions necessitated 
by business is borne in mind, as also the cheapness 
or dearness, as shown by experience, of the ongmal 
purchases of plant and machinery. In fact, it is 
necessary to have a well-defined plan for the treat- 
ment of renewals if the rates of depreciation 
are to be accurate, and such plan should never 
be departed from except under extraordinary 
circumstances 

(4) By the annuity method, suitable for leases, 
by which the asset is debited with mterest each 
period, this being at a fair rate, calculated on the 
balance brought forward on the asset account from 
the last period, and being credited to profit and 
loss account At the same time, the amount of 
depreciation is credited to the asset account and 
debited to profit and loss account. The amount 
of depreciation should be constant and schemed so 
as to reduce the value of the asset to nil at the 
end of the term or hfe. 

Example of Ledger Account of Lease, showing 
treatment during last three years of term. This 
IS shown on the previous page. The figures there 
given will illustrate the working 

This method is designed to bnng to the notice of 
a person or firm the loss of interest consequent 
upon the acquisition of a fixed asset, and is, there- 
fore, best employed where the asset might have 
been acquired either by hire or similar terms, or, 
as in the case of a lease, by a yearly rental The 
principals are then in a position to judge precisely 
what has been saved by the absolute purchase. 

(5) By the sinking fund method, so-called by 
reason of its being similar to the procedure adopted 
by mumapal bodies to provide for the repayment 
of loans. Under this method, an amount is debited 
to profit and loss account at the end of each 
period and credited to a depreciation account. 
At the same time, an equivalent amount is mvested 
in specific marketable securities, this bemg credited 
to bank and debited to an account for " Invest- 
ments on Depreciation Account.” As mterest or 
dividend is received it is re-invested and credited 
to depreciation account, so that the credit balance 
on the latter account is always equal in amount to 
the debit balance on the “ Investments on Depre- 


ciation Account ” The instalment for depreciation 
is constant, and is so schemed that, at the end of 
the hfe of the asset, sufficient funds are available, 
together with the residual value, to purchase afresh 
Example A manufacturer buys machinery cost- 
ing ;^10,000 He estimates its life to be four years 
and the residual value £l ,000 Interest earned on 
the investment 2J per cent per annum 

Note — ^The figures given are, for the purpose 
of illustrating first principles, based on the assump- 
tions that the investment realises exactly at book 
figures, and that the last item of interest is actually 
re-invested, which would not occur in practice 
Income tax has been omitted from the calculations 
It IS in the option of the book-keeper, except 
under the Annuity and Sinking Fund methods, 
either to write the amount of depreciation each 
period off the asset account, or to raise a deprecia- 
tion account as a credit account. In case the latter 
is adopted, and for financial reasons it is thought 
best to purchase securities to represent same, it 
is usual to add the word ” Fund,” so as to show 
in the private ledger and the balance sheet as 
” Depreciation Fund ” 

DEPRECIATION FUND. — This is a fund formed 
by debiting an amount to Profit and Loss Account 
each year, and investing a corresponding amount of 
cash in gilt-edged securities, the amount being such 
as will, dunng the life of a business asset, accumu- 
late. at compound interest, to the sum required to 
replace it A depreciation fund is a charge against 
profits and not an appropriation of profits (See 
Depreciation, Assets Affected Thereby ) 
DERELICT. — ^Derehct is a term applied to a ship 
or her cargo which is abandoned and deserted at 
sea by those who were in charge of it, without any 
hopes of recovering it, or without any intention of 
returning to it 'Whether property is to be adjudged 
derehct is determined by ascertaining what was the 
intention and expectation of those in charge of it 
when they quitted it. If those in charge left with 
the intention of returning, or of procuring assist- 
ance, the property is not derehct, but if they quitted 
the property with the intention of finally leaving it, 
it is derelict, and a change of their intention and an 
attempt to return will not change its nature 
Derehcts found at sea and brought into a British 
port are droits of Admiralty if not claimed by their 
owners within a year and a day. Derelicts found or 
taken possession of on or near the coasts of the 
Umted Kmgdom, or m any tidal water within the 
hrmts of the Umted Kingdom, are ” wreck ” within 
the scope of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and 
are subject to the provisions of that Act relating 
to wreck. Every master or person in command of 
a British ship who becomes aware of the existence 
on the high seas of any floating derehct vessel must 
notify the same to the Lloyd’s agent at his next 
port of caU or arrival. Salvage is payable to persons 
bringing derehcts into safety, whether their owners 
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appear to claim them or not , and is given on a 
more liberal scale than in ordinary cases of salvage. 

DESEKTED PEEMISES, EECOVERY OF.—At 
Common Law, the fact that a tenant deserted pre- 
nuses let to him during the continuance of the 
demiseo was no ground for the landlord taking 
possession thereof ; and, therefore, the landlord, 
having no distress upon which to levy, was often 
placed in a very unfavourable position, especially 
if the tenant was a person of no substance 

The subject has, therefore, at various times 
received the attention of the legislature The 
matter was hrst dealt with by Section 16 of the 
Distress for Rent Act, 1737, which enacts that if 
any tenant holding any lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments at a rack rent or at a reserved rent 
of full three-fourths of their yearly value, who 
shall be in arrear for one year’s rent, shall desert 
the premises and leave them uncultivated or 
unoccupied, so that no sufficient distress can be 
found to countervail arrears of rent, it shall be 
lawful for two justices (or, now, a stipendiary 
magistrate) to put the landlord into possession, 
and the lease thenceforth becomes void, the tenant 
being still personally liable for rent and antecedent 
breaches of covenant 

The provisions of this statute were amended by 
an Act passed in the year 1817, which enacts that 
the provisions of the mam Act shall have effect 
whenever the tenant is in arrear for half a year, 
instead of one year. 

Although the proceedings, just outlined, before 
the justices are of a harsh and summary description, 
the tenant is not without remedy, for he may, as 
already mentioned, bring an action against a land- 
lord who has falsely informed the justices, or he 
may avail himself of the remedy given by Section 17 
of the Act, which provides that any decision of 
justices under it is to be exammable in a summary 
way by the next j'udge of assize of the county in 
which the premises he, who can order restitution 
to be made to the tenant, and who has a discre- 
t onary power to allow him costs against the land- 
lord A poor tenant runs no great risk by thus 
appeahng, for in the event of failure of the appeal, 
the Act expressly limits the amount of costs that 
may be recovered against the appellant to the sum 
of £5 The judge’s order should be directed to the 
justices from whom the appeal comes, otherwise 
if they decline to compel restitution to be made, 
one cannot obtain a mandamus against them 

Procedure in London. The sketch already given 
of the subject refers to the law and procedure in 
the country generally, but that relating to London 
demands special notice, Ihe Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1848, confers on the Lord Mayor or any of 
the aldermen of the City of London, sitting at the 
Mansion House or the Guildhall, power to do any 
act which two justices ordinarily might do. It 
follows that when the premises are in the City, 
apphcation must be made to the Lord Mayor or 
sitting aldermen, the procedure being otherwise the 
same as above described. 

By the Metropohtan Pohce Act, 1840, the pohce 
magistrates who administer justice in the Metro- 
politan Pohce District, as distinct from the City, 
are given powers different from those possessed by 
justices, either in the City or in the country ; for 
Section 13 enacts that, in these cases, on the request 
of the landlord or his bailiff or receiver, made in 
open court, and upon proof being given to the 
satisfaction of the magistrate of the arrears of rent 


and desertion of the premises, the magistrate may 
issue his warrant directed to one of the constables 
of the Metropohtan Pohce Force, requiring him to 
go upon and view the premises, and to affix thereon 
the notice which otherwise would be affixed by the 
two justices , and upon the return of the warrant 
and upon proof to the satisfaction of the magistrate 
that the warrant has been duly executed, and that 
neithei the tenant nor any person on his behalf 
has appeared and paid the rent in arrear, and there 
is not sufficient distress on the preimses, it shall be 
lawful for the magistrate to issue his warrant to a 
metropohtan constable requiring him to put the 
landlord into possession of the premises 

If the premises are in the City of London or the 
county of Middlesex, an appeal hes to any judge 
of the King's Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice 

DESIGNS. — Quite apart from the law as to 
copyright (qv) in a picture or drawing, the pro- 
prietor of a new or onginal design not previously 
published m the United Kingdom may obtain a 
special copynght in such design by registering it 
under the provisions of the Patents and Designs Acts, 
1907 and 1919 A design, m order to be capable of 
registration, must be one (not being a design for a 
sculpture) which is apphcable to some article of 
manufacture or some material substance, whether 
for pattern, shape, or configuration, or ornament, 
and whether by printing, painting, embroidering, 
weaving, sewing, modelling, casting, embossing, 
engraving, staining, or any other means whatever 
If such a design is made to order and for good 
(which here means valuable) consideration (see 
Consideration), or is acquired by some person, 
the proprietor is the person for whom it was made 
or by whom it has been acquired In any other 
case, the author of the design is the proprietor 

An apphcation for registration is made to the 
Comptroller of Patents at the Patent Office, and 
must comply with the rules made by the Board 
of Trade, and known as the Designs Rules, 1908. 
The Comptroller may, if he thanks fit, refuse to 
register the design, but any person aggrieved by 
such refusal may appeal to the Board of Trade. 
If registration is ordered, a certificate of registra- 
tion is issued to the proprietor, and the necessary 
entry is made in the Register of Designs, which is 
kept at the Patent Office On registration the pro- 
prietor has copyright in the design during five years 
from the date of the application for registration, 
and may obtain extensions for two other successive 
periods of five years on paying the prescribed fees. 
Upon registration, a special number or mark is 
given to &e proprietor and assigned to the particular 
design, and before delivery on sale of any article 
to which the registered design has been apphed he 
must cause it to be marked with such number or 
mark, so as to denote that the design is registered, 
e g . “ Regd 999,” and if he fails to do so he will 
find great difficulty in, even if he is not entirely 
prevented from, enforcing his copyright against 
infrmgers. If the registered design is used for 
articles manufactured exclusively or mainly out- 
side the Umted Kingdom, the protection afforded 
by registration will cease, and anyone may apply 
to the Comptroller for the cancellation of the 
registration. 

During the existence of copyright in a design, it 
IS unlawful for any person, without the consent of 
the proprietor, to apply the design, or any fraudu- 
lent or obvious imitation thereof, to any article in 
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any class of goods xn which the design is registered, 
or knowingly to publish or expose, or cause to be 
pubhshed or exposed, for sale an article bearing the 
design or such an imitation of it. A person who so 
offends is hable for every contravention to pay not 
exceeding ;^50 to the registered proprietor, but so 
that the total sum so payable in respect of any one 
design does not exceed ;£100, or the proprietor may 
sue the offender for damages [qv), and for an 
injunction [q v ) against the repetition of the offence 

It IS a defence to an action lor infringement to 
show that the permission or hcence of the 
proprietor has been obtained A hcence to use a 
design should be m writing and may be a deed 
If the latter course be adopted the form will follow 
(with necessary modifications) the example given 
in the article on Patents and Inventions A 
form of agreement not under seal which may be 
used m simple cases is shown inset 

Designs are registered in various classes, according 
to the material of which the goods to which the 
design is to be apphed is chiefly or wholly composed, 
and a separate registration is required for each class 
in which it is desired to secure protection for the 
design. If any doubt arises as to the class to which 
any particular description of goods belongs, it is 
settled by the Comptroller The classes are as 
follows — 

Class 1. Metalhc articles other than jewellery. 

Class 2. Jewellery. 

Class 8. Vegetable or animal sohd substances, 
such as bone, ivory, papier mach6, etc. 

Class 4. Glass, earthenware, porcelain, bricks, 
tiles, cement. 

Class 5, Paper, except paperhangings 

Class 6. Leather, bookbin^ng materials. 

Class 7. Paperhangings. 

Class 8. Carpets, rugs, floorcloths, oilcloths. 

Class 9. Lace. 

Class 10. Hosiery. 

Class 11. Millinery, wearing apparel, hoots, shoes. 

Class 12. Ornamental needlework on textile 
fabrics 

Class IS. Printed or woven designs on textile 
piece goods. 

Class 14. Printed or woven designs on handker- 
chiefs and shawls. 

Class 16. Printed or woven designs, being checks 
or stnpes. 

Class 16. Goods not included in other cleisses. 

The fees charged on registration vary from Is. to 
10s., according to the class and number. The 
fees, and the forms to be used, are set out in the 
Designs Rules, which may be procured through any 
bookseller (See also Patents and Inventions, 
Registration oe Designs, Trade Marks ) 

DESPATCH. — (See Dispatch.) 

DETECTION AND PREVENTION OP FRAUD 
IN ACCOUNTS. — (See Fraud in Accounts, De- 
tection and Prevention of ) 

DETINUE. — Every man is entitled to have in 
his possession or under his control aU such goods 
and chattels as are his own property, except in so 
far as he has bailed them to some other person 
or persons, who is then rightfully in possession of 
them for the time being. Any other person 
who withholds from the owner the goods of another 
IS hable to an action in respect of the same for 
detaining them, and this action is known by the 
name of “ detinue.” If the owner is unable to 
obtain his goods specifically, he may. in the alterna- 
tive, claim their value as damages for their detention. 
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There is no general provision as to the restora- 
tion of property which is detained by a summary 
method of procedure But within the Metropolitan 
Pohee District, any person claiming to be entitled 
to the property in or to the possession of goods, 
not exceeding ^^15 in value, detained by another 
person, may apply to a pohee court magistrate for 
an order for their delivery up, subject to the satis- 
faction of any charge or hen which exists with 
regard to them, 

DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION.— Set up under 
Acts of Parhament of 1909 and 1910, to assist the 
development of agriculture and industries and for 
the reclamation and drainage of land 
DEVIATION.— This is the departure of a vessel 
from the contemplated course of her voyage If a 
course is specified, then that course must be pur- 
sued , if no course is specified then the vessel must 
take the customary route from port of sailing to her 
ultimate destination Any undue delay or un- 
reasonable prolongation of the voyage has similar 
effect to deviation Where the vessel is intended 
to call at several ports of discharge, she must call 
at them in the specified order, unless there be any 
usage or sufficient cause to the contrary If not, 
there is a deviation 

Certain justifiable deviations are conceded by 
statute (Marine Insurance Act, 1906, Sect 49), 

VIZ — 

” (a) Where authorised by any special term in 
the pohey , or 

“ (b) 'Where caused by circumstances beyond 
the control of the master and his employer , or 
'' (c) Where reasonably necessary in order to 
comply with an express or imphed warranty , or 
" (d) 'Where reasonably necessary for the 
safely of the ship or subject-matter insured , or 
" (e) For the purpose of saving human life, or 
aiding a ship in distress where human life may be 
in danger , or 

“ if) Where reasonably necessary for the pur- 
pose of obtaining medical or surgical aid for any 
person on board the ship ; or 
“ (g) Where caused by the barratrous conduct 
of the master or crew, if barratry be one of the 
penis insured against ” 

The majority of these exceptions apply also in 
the relationships between shipowner and the 
concerned on cargo, as well as between insurer and 
assured. In affreightment contracts it is a condi- 
tion precedent that the shipowner impliedly under- 
takes that there shall be no unjustifiable deviation 
in the course of the voyage Breach of this under- 
taking has the effect at common law of preventing 
the shipowner relying on any exceptions clause in 
tus biUs of lading, t.e., he reverts to the position of 
a common carrier, and in the view of L J Fletcher 
Moulton in Thovley v Orchis S S Co . is not even 
as favourably situated as is a common carrier 
Moreover, deviation nullifies the exceptions in toto, 
not merely from and after the deviation The only 
resort open to the shipowner is to prove that the 
loss or damage would have accrued quite independ- 
ently of the deviation, but he can plead no excep- 
tions other than those admitted by the common law. 
On. the subject of deviation, the Carnage of 
Goods by Sea Act, 1924, Schedule, Article iv (4) 
attests ” Any deviation in saving or attempting 
to save hfe or property at sea, or any reasonable 
deviation shall not be deemed to be an infringement 
or breach of this convention or of the contract of 
carnage, and the carrier shall not be liable for any 
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loss or damage resulting therefrom ” This, of 
course, applies only to affreightment contracts to 
which the Act applies 

It IS in its application to marine insurance 
policies^that deviation has its greatest significance 
In the absence of agreement to the contrary, the 
effect of unjustifiable deviation is to relieve under- 
writers from liability for all losses accruing after the 
vessel leaves her contemplated course of the voyage 
■ — or in the case of undue delay, from the moment 
the delay becomes unreasonable — ^but without 
prejudice to any claim for previous loss or damage 
It IS immater.al that the vessel may have regained 
her normal course before loss accrues Should the 
deviation be justified, the concession operates only 
provided the vessel resumes her voyage with due 
dispatch after the circumstance justifying the 
deviation ceases to exist 

In practice, deviation is usually spec fically 
provided for, and the policy held in force, but any 
additional premium requisite must 
be paid, and the underwriters noti- 
fied of the deviation with reasonable 
promptitude 

DEVISE. — The word “ devise,” in 
its strict sense, applies only to a gift 
by will of lands or real property, 
but it IS often used as equivalent 
to ” bequeath ” in testamentary 
gifts of personal property The giver 
IS the devisor , the taker is the 
devisee In wills, it passes per- 
sonal property equally with '' be- 
queath ” — the proper technical term 
— and ” bequeath ” likewise may 
pass realty If a testator says " I 
give, devise, and bequeath,” the words 
” give and bequeath ” apply to the 
personal property, and " devise ” to 
the real estate A devise may be either 
specific, eg “I devise Blackacre to 
A,” or residuary, e g " I devise the 
residue of my land to B,” which gives 
B all lapsed and undisposed-of realty 
belonging to the devisor at his dea^h , but, in a 
sense, a residuary devise is specific, foi where the 
personal estate is insufficient for the payment of 
debts, the specific devisees must contribute 
towards their payment rateably with the residu- 
ary devisee, while in the case of personalty the 
debts are payable out of the residue in exonera- 
tion of the legacies An executory devise is 

such a limitation of a future estate or interest 
in lands or chattels, as the law admits in 
the case of a wdl, though contrary to the lures of 
limitation in conveyances at common law, eg a 
devise to A for life, remainder to C, provided that 
if D shall within a month of A’s death pay ;^1,000 
to C, then to D and his heirs D has here an 
executory devise (See Wills ) 

DEVISEE. — ^The person to whom any real estate 
IS given by a will. It is the common practice to use 
the words " devise and bequeath ” when testa- 
mentary dispositions are being made The former 
word IS technically applicable only to real estate, 
the latter to personal estate 

DEVISOB.— The person who makes a gift of 
real property by will. 

DEXTRINE.— Properly speaking, a colourless, 
tasteless powder obtained by the action of diastase 
on starch ; but the dextrine of commerce is a 
mixture obtained by heating starch. It is also 


known as British gum, and is much used in solu- 
tion as a substitute for gum arabic in calico 
printing, as a mucilage for stiffemng fabrics, as a 
coating for adhesive stamps, and for thickening inks. 
The chemical symbol of true dextrine is CeHio06 
DIAGRAMS AND CHARTS.— Everyone is 

famihar with the weather chart of the daily news- 
paper It is a diagram which shows the changes 
indicated by the barometer Some people possess 
a self-recording barometer in which a movable 
inked pen-point traces a “ curve ” upon a paper 
drum The advantage of a weather chart is two- 
fold It piovides a permanent record of the 
changes of atmospheric pressure, and it makes the 
changes visible A glance at the chart shows at 
once whether the barometer has been rising or 
falling during the last few hours 

The barometrical chart illustrates in the simplest 
possible way the principle upon which all charts 
are constructed Measured along one edge of the 


chart are spaces which represent regular time 
intervals On the edge at right angles to this are 
spaces which represent the pressure of the atmos- 
phere in the terms of equal fractions of inches 
There is a comparison between something fixed, 
in this case the intervals of time, and something 
variable, in this case the vagaries of the weather. 

Engineers have long been in the habit of making 
charts or graphs to represent, for instance, variations 
in the steam pressure of a boiler, or of the speed of a 
machine Graphs have also been used by statisti- 
cians to interpret their figures Of late years graphs 
have been progressively introduced to interpret 
and represent the tacts of commerce Any set of 
related facts which can be expressed by figures can 
also be plotted as a graph. In business offices, 
graphs are very commonly plotted not only to 
rey pal a tendency as, for instance, to show whether 
the sales are going up or down, but they are also 
used for comparison It is quite easy to see that if 
anyone wanted to compare the weather of a year 
ago with that of to-day, two curves could be drawn 
on the same chart, one in black, perhaps, and the 
other in red, or the differences between the years 
could be shown by using thick and thin hnes, or 
by continuous or dotted lines The use of graphs 
for comparative purposes is found to be extremely 
valuable to busy men. Instead of wading through 
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columns of figures, trying to grasp their significance new office manager was appointed and he had to 
and taxing the memory as to the figures of bygone spend a lot of money culminating in September, 
years, all the essential facts of a big busmess can to reorganise the office. 

be shown in diagrammatic form on a single sheet It will be noticed in Fig 1, that the vertical 
of paper One method of summarising a mass of column which represents money, does not start at 
facts is shown m Fig 1 nought The bottom line represents ;£400, the top 

The four irregular lines or " curves ” which run line ;;^1,200. The clerk who made this chart knew 
across the diagram from left to right show in each that his figures came within these limits, and the 
of the twelve months of the year {a) the total chart is more intelligible because it is thus spread 
amount of sales , (&) the cost of production , (c) out over the whole of the sheet of paper. Any 
the cost of selling and distribution ; and [d) the scale of values can be used on a graph The 
overhead expenses of running the business. vertical spaces could have represented shillings or 

With yearly charts of this kind before him the pounds or thousands of pounds Two or more 
manager of a big busmess can see at a glance how scales can be used on the same chart The top line 
things are going In the diagram, for instance, on Fig 1, for mstance, might represent tons of 

merchandise or output 
The selling cost might 
have been represented not 
as pounds steihng, but as 
a percentage of the value 
of the sales 

It IS not necessary to 
arrange a graph in the 
order of time Fig 2 
shows how a comparison 
can be made between 
three vanable quantities. 
The curves represent the 
crops resulting from 
twenty-seven experiments 
of growing three different 
kinds of potato in differ- 
ent parts of a district 
There were difierent ways 
in which these facts could 
have been shown on a 
chart. To evolve order 
out of apparent chaos it 
was necessary to apply 
the well-known law of 
Fig. 2. — Comparison of a Standard Result with two Variables. averages, which has a 

characteristic curve of its 
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he would notice that the aveiage monthly sales 
are well over 1,100 for seven months of the ycai 
They decline in the autumn and winter. The 
factory costs noimally amount to between 
and /800 per month They rise considerably m 
the last four months in the year in a way which 
demands an explanation, because while the factory 
was costing more the sales were diminishing The 
third line shows that the costs of seUing and distri- 
bution correspond in their general tendency with 
the value of the sales from month to month The 
curve which shows the office and other expenses 
would doubtless alarm a manager. The expenses 
are erratic and unrelated to the other big facts of 
the business The interpretation of this expense 
curve IS, in regard to this chart, the thing that 
matters. All the other facts appear to be normal, 
regular, and foreseeable The winter rise in the 
factory costs is accounted for by lajung in stocks 
for the anticipated sprmg selling season. The 
gradual fall in the selling expense curve shows that 
successful attempts were being made to reduce 
the distribution costs The erratic character of 


own as shown m Fig 3 Adding up th e results sh owed 
that the Kerr’s Pink potato was on the average veiy 
much better than the other two. The K P results 
were, therefore, arranged in their order of magnitufi e, 



Fig. 3 — K Curve of "Chance” to Illustrate 


the expense graph is due to an uncertain managenal 


the Law f Averages 


pohcy in the first seven months in the year. It 

looks as if attempts were made to economise without and laid out as the thick uppermost line. The 

sufficient reason The chief element of expense is character of the curve shows that it conforms to 

wages. These were cut down to a minimum m the law of averages, and could be quite nghtly 

February; another cut was made m April. Under- taken as a basis The curves of Tyndwall Perfec- 

stafimg led to expenses in other directions Then a tion and Dohbie’s Favorite respectively, generally 
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are seen to resemble each other, and with three 
marked exceptions both the lower curves show a 
general tendency to fall ofi parallel with the com- 
parison curve. The apparent erratic character of 
the two lower curves, therefore, very largely 
disappears. It could have been made less obvious 
if the diagram had been constructed on another 
scale If it had been twice as long and half as 
high, all the curves would have been flattened out 
If by laying out the chart in another way the facts 
marked D F had been 
taken as a standard and 
the districts rearranged 
in D F. order, the curve 
K P , which now is 
“ smooth,” would have 
been extremely erratic. 

Fig 3 shows an ideal 
curve which represents 
what happens if the 
results of a large number 
of transactions are de- 
pendent largely upon 
“chance " If the heights 
of all the men in a uni- 
versity, for instance, were 
taken it would be found 
that there would be very 
few persons whose height 
came between 7 ft and 
6 ft 6 in , and very few 
also between 4 ft 6 in 
and 4 ft There would be 
more people of a medium 
height than any other 
In the same way, if a 
large ijumber of roots of 
potatoes were weighed, 
the same general law of 
average would be ob- 
served. There would be 
a few very heavy roots 
and a few very light ones 
If the curve K P in Fig 2 
were laid out in the form 
of Fig 3, it would be 
found to have the same 
general character If it 
did not the graph would 
show that not enough 
statistics were available to justify the drawing of 
any average conclusions 

Graphs can always be used to discover whether 
the general tendency revealed by a set of figures 
is due to a single cause or to a combination of causes 
If, for instance, a graph of averages took the form 
of the dotted line b in Fig 3, showing one peak 
in its approximately expected place and a second 
peak elsewhere, it would mean that there were 
two causes at work To get a true indication 
either this second unknown cause must be analysed 
and eliminated or else a much larger body of 
statistics must be obtained to satisfy the law of 
averages 

There is no need for graphs to be limited to 
positive values If the perpendicular scale is 
earned below the zero hne a negative figure is at 
once indicated. In the same way, if the honzontal 
scale is continued to the left of the zero point, 
it IS possible to indicate negative values in that 
scale 

For showing progression, the graph is best pre- 


pared on the usual right-angle scales as shown in 
the previous examples There are, however, other 
kinds of graphs which lend themselves better for 
showing different kinds of statistics 

In cases where the figures repeat themselves at 
regular intervals a circular chart has the advantage 
of showing the exact frequency of repetition by 
means of an endless line This sort of chart is often 
known as a “ Clock Chart ” Fig 4 shows, m graphic 
manner, a group of figures representing the change 



of season in two different South African districts 
The figures indicated are the averages taken over a 
number of years and, therefore, repeat themselves 
Each year, after December, the figures start again 
at January If the ordinary graph had been used 
there would be nothing to indicate the recurrence, 
but a circular chart actually brings the reader back 
to the origmal starting point 

This kind of graph is used extensively for indicat- 
ung seasonable trade In this case each circle would 
represent a commodity, and the circumference would 
be filled in with a thicker hne, or second colour, to 
indicate which month the particular goods were in 
the most demand 

Engineers often use such a chart to indicate the 
hourly output of a generator, thus obtaining, m a 
visual form, an accurate conception of what will be 
expected of the machine any hour of the day 

Apart from the graph there are many kinds of 
charts which are used in showing different kinds of 
statistics In cases where not progression or 
repetition, but comparison between two or more 
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figures, IS being indicated, the simple bar chart is 
preferable. Here, pillars are drawn to scale side 
by side, and their respective lengths give quick 
and obvious comparison As is the case with the 
graph, this kind of chart can be altered and devel- 
oped to show more figures Just as it is possible to 
show total comparisons in this manner, it is possible 
to indicate sub-divisions by shading each portion 
in a different way. As an example, the total export 
of English coal could be compared with that of 
American coal by placing the two columns side by 
side. If, however, we wish to add comparison of 
the different types of coal, this can be indicated by 
marking off our columns in proportion and shading 
the vanoiis sections with different colours or hues 
These sub-divided columns are known as 100 per 
cent bar charts For the same purpose 100 per cent 
circles are sometimes used These are merely ancles 
divided proportionately to show how the full 100 per 
cent, is made up 

While dealing with the methods of sub-divisions 
of the whole, the “ Genealogical Tree Chart ” must 
be included. Everyone is quite familiar with this 
land of chart used so extensively in our history 
books It has value also to the business man who 
wants to indicate how an organisation is built up 

By means of squares linked together by lines it is 
possible to indicate the sub-divisions of duties, 
department by department In a big organisation 
such a chart will enable an executive to find the 
details he requires about the responsibility of 
individuals 

Other kinds of charts that should be mentioned 
here are the map and pictorial chart. The former is 
so well known as a geographical production that its 
commeicial use is often overlooked It sometimes 
happens that a map can be made to tell a business 
man more about his market than many pages of 
statistics A carefully prepared map wall enable a 
sales manager to place his finger on the weak spot 
in his business He may find an area with no sales 
Investigations may show a weak traveller or some 
local conditions, such as fierce competition, which 
can easily be set right 

The last kind of chart mentioned is equally 
important m its way The pictorial chart fulfils a 
great need It often happens that a manufacturer 
wishes to include some statistical information in 
his advertising, as, for instance, the valuable pro- 
portion of ingredients used in the manufacture of 
some foodstuffs, or the extra mileage per gallon of 
his motor-car The former case would ordinarily 
be shown by 100 per cent bai But the best method 
from the advertising point of view might be a 
pictorial chart showing the ingredients drawn to 
size in proportion to the quantity used. In the 
case of the motor advertisement it could be indicated 
by a picture representing two cars in proportionate 
distance along a line representing a road These 
charts have the instant appeal of the picture, and 
tell the story in a far more attractive and interesting 
manner than could any table of statistics (See 
also Statistical Returns.) 

BIAMOND, — ^The hardest, most valuable, and 
most brilhant of all precious stones It is the 
natural form of crystalhsed carbon, and as its 
chemical composition is well known, attempts have 
been made to produce diamonds artifiaally, but 
without much success India, Brazil, and South 
Africa are the chief diamond-producing countnes, 
but the diamonds of Australia are preferred for 
cutting glass Bort and carbonado are dark, lustre- 


less varieties found in Brazil, and are used on 
account of their hardness for diamond rock-boring 
drills There are diamonds of various colours, but 
the white stones are generally the most prized, 
though a rare colouring, such as blue or red, may 
give a fictitious value to an otherwise inf enor «Btone. 
The art of cutting is very important, as the value 
of the gem is greatly affected by the process, which 
was discovered about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and is principally carried on at Amsterdam, , 
though the industry has also been introduced into 
Antwerp and the vicinity of Frankfort. 

DIAPER. — A figured cloth, usually of linen, the 
pattern being woven into the fabric. It is much 
used for towelling, napery, etc. 

DIATOmTE.— A siliceous earth consisting of the 
remains of the minute plants known as diatoms 
Large deposits are found in many countnes, but 
especially at Virginia in the United States, Cah- 
fomia, Australia, and in Germany. It is a white 
to greyish powder with great absorbent powers, 
hence its use under the name of kieselguhr in malang 
dynamite and as a packing material for vessels 
containing corrosive acids Its resistance to heat 
and its non-conductivity render it of great value 
for packing steam-pipes, boilers, and fireproof 
partitions, etc Diatomite is used for filtering and 
clarifying wines and beers, and as a filler for fabrics 
and rubber, and also in many other industries as a 
source of silica Owing to its abrasive qualities it 
IS used extensively in soaps and scouring powders 
It IS also known as infusorial earth, tripoli, or under 
the usual trade name of kieselguhr 

DICTAPHONE . — ^This IS an instrument of a 
similar nature to a phonograph, which will record — 
on cylinders similar to phonograph records — 
messages, letters, etc., dictated into it The 
cylinders can then be put away or passed on to a 
typist for reproduction as and when required. 

DICTOGRAPH . — This is the name of a very 
wudely used office telephone system, which is one 
of the most efficient means of intoi -communication 
available It has several distinctive and unique 
features which will be found noted in the article 
on House Telephones. 

DIES NON. — This is a Latin plirase, and signifies 
a day upon which, owing to certain special circum- 
stances or events, no business can be transacted. 
For many purposes, Sunday is a dies non, and so 
are Bank Hohdays as far as banks are concerned 

DIFFERENCES. — ^The process of carrying over 
stock and shares is explained under the headings of 
Bulls and Bears and Carrying Over. From 
this it IS apparent that the speculator who carries 
over or closes a transaction has to pay or receive 
a certain sum, being the difference between the 
price at which he purchased or sold as the case 
may be, and the price at which he either concluded 
the transaction or carried over to the next account 
Such balances are known as differences, and fall due 
to be paid on each account or settling day. 

DIFFERENT VOYAGE. — In marine insurance 
this imphes that the contemplated voyage has never 
been, commenced, and that the policy has, therefore, 
not attached Change in the port of sailing, or 
saihng to a port other than that stipulated in the 
policy constitutes a different voyage If the vessel 
sails from her port of saihng to her destination and 
subsequently changes the lattei, this is not a 
different voyage but a change of voyage [q v ) 

DIGITALIS.— A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Scrophulariacece The British species is the 
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Dtgttahs purpurea, or common purple foxglove, the 
leaves of which are used m the preparation of a 
drug which is valuable m cases of heart disease. 
The active principle of this drug is digitalme 
Owing to its poisonous character, great care is 
required in its administration. 

DILAPIDATIONS. — This term has been defined 
as " the injury which has accrued to houses, lands, 
or tenements of another during the temporary 
possession by one party, whereby a successor or 
reversioner sustains damage ” 

The subject may be convemently considered 
under three headings, viz , as between landlord and 
tenant, as between tenant for life and remainderman, 
and dilapidations in ecclesiastical law 

1 Between Landlord and Tenant. The greater 
part of the habihty of parties to a hinng or lettmg 
agreement depends on express covenant or agree- 
ment Where premises are let without any express 
stipulation as to repair, there is, as a rule, no implied 
agreement by the landlord as to their habitableness 
or freedom from dilapidations. Such an agreement 
IS, however, imphed if the letting is of a furnished 
house, or of a house for the habitation of persons of 
the working classes The agreement, however, in 
both cases is merely that the house is habitable at the 
commencement of the lettmg, and not that it shall 
so continue during the whole of the term for which 
the premises are let, nor is the landlord under any 
imphed liability at all to do repairs to the piemises 
during the continuance of the letting Even if the 
premises are burned down, or if they fall into a 
dangerous state and notice to that effect is formally 
given, no liability to repair is imposed on the land- 
lord The tenant, on the other hand, appears to be 
under a liability to keep the premises wind- and 
water-tight, but such an obhgation is of a very 
slight character, e g , it seems that broken glass 
need not be replaced, and that to patch the windows 
with boards would be sufficient It is plain, there- 
fore, that in the absence of special agreement, the 
matter is one for compromise and adjustment, 
especially having regard to the fact that the land- 
lord, apart from any power reserved to him, has no 
right to enter the premises and view their condition, 
or even to enter for the purpose of doing necessary 
repairs to them A lease or letting agreement, how- 
ever, usually contains repairing covenants by one 
or both of the parties These covenants vary greatly 
in form, but it often happens that the tenant agrees 
to “ repair and keep m repair ” the demised pre- 
mises ; and in such a case, if they are out of repair 
at any time during the term, a breach of covenant 
is committed, wlule an agreement to keep premises 
m repair and leave them in repair at the end of the 
term means that the tenant will, if necessary, put 
them in repair, for they cannot otherwise be “ kept 
or left ” in repair. Such agreements as to their 
exact scope aie far from easy to construe, but it 
may be laid down that a general covenant to lepair 
is satisfied by keeping the premises in substantial 
repair , and that an agreement to keep old premises 
in repair does not make the tenant liable for what- 
ever time and the elements effect in bunging about 
a diminution of their value Thus, in one case, the 
covenant was “ well sufficiently and substantially 
to repair, uphold, sustain, maintain, amend, and 
keep the demised premises,” which consisted of a 
nouse m Lambeth, at least 100 years old, its founda- 
tions being a timber platform resting on a boggy 
soil. A wall bulged, and the foundation sank so 
that rebuilding became necessary The tenant was 


held not liable, the defect having been caused by 
the natural operation of time and the elements upon 
a house, the original construction of which was 
faulty Such an agreement, also, must be construed 
with reference to the condition of the premises at 
the time when it begins to operate, so that a tenant 
IS not hable for breaches of covenant to repair 
committed before the execution of the lease of the 
house, although subsequent to the day from which 
the term is stated in the lease to commence 
Particular words, such as an agreement to keep the 
premises “ in good tenantable repair,” give rise to 
other questions. Such words as these impose an 
obhgation to paint just as much as is necessary to 
keep the premises from actual deteiioration , but 
only to put and keep them in such repair as, having 
regard to the age, character, and locahty of the 
house, would make it reasonably fit for the occupa- 
tion of a reasonably minded tenant of the class who 
would be hkely to take it The landlord, as well as, 
or instead of, the tenant, may, of course, enter into 
agreements to repair, and such agreements are very 
common in certain classes of property. In such a 
case, the condition is imphed that notice of want of 
repair must be given, and the tenant cannot pi oceed 
for breach of covenant without giving such a notice. 
If the landlord neglects to comply with such notice. 
It seems that the tenant may himself do the repairs 
and deduct the cost of them fiom the rent Any 
agieements entered into by the landlord must, of 
course, be construed in a manner similar to that of 
the tenant’s above discussed The remedies for 
omission by the tenant to carry out his agreement 
to repair are, shortly, right of entry to repair, 
re-entry, and action for damages 

The Right ol Entry to Repair is very frequently 
confeired by the lease or agreement , which also 
sometimes provides that the landlord may, if the 
tenant fails to execute repairs, himself enter and do 
them, and chaige the tenant with the cost. The 
right of entry to view is implied by law in holdings 
governed by the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908 , 
but otherwise the landlord has no right, unless 
stipulated, to enter the premises either to view or to 
repair Such entry, even when authorised, must, 
of course, be peaceful , and if it is wrongfully 
refused, must be enforced, not by physical force, 
but by action 

Re-entry is a usual and very powerful remedy 
given to the landlord by the lease or agreement, 
not only in case of the breach of covenant to repair, 
but for breach of other covenants This, also, can 
only be enforced by peaceable re-entry, or by action, 
and IS also subject to the very important restric- 
tions contained m the Conveyancing and Law of 
Property Act, 1881 This statute enacts that a 
right of re-entry or forfeituie under any proviso or 
stipulation in a lease (which probably includes a 
tenancy agreement) for a breach of any covenant 
or condition in the lease shall not be enforceable 
by action or otherwise, unless and until the lessor 
serves on the lessee a notice specifying the particular 
breach complained of, and (if it is capable of 
remedy) requiring the lessee to remedy the breach, 
and in any case requiring the lessee to make com- 
pensation in money for the breach, and the lessee 
fails, withm a reasonable time thereafter, to remedy 
the breach, if it is capable of remedy, and to make 
reasonable compensation in money, to the satisfac- 
tion of the lessor, for the breach. It is further pro- 
vided that where a lessor is proceeding by action or 
otherwise to enforce such a right of re-entry or 
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forfeiture, the lessee may apply to the court for 
relief, and the court may grant or refuse it or grant 
it, subject to such terms as to costs or otherwise, as 
it thinks fit. The Conveyancing Act, 1892, which 
amended these provisions, provides that the lessor 
IS entitled, if the breach is waived or the lessee 
relieved, to recover from the lessee his sohcitor’s and 
surveyor’s costs in reference to inspection and the 
preparation of the notice This Act also extends the 
power of the court to grant rehef, by enabhng it to 
be granted on such terms as the court may impose 
to an under-lessee whose immediate lessor has 
incurred a forfeiture 

Action for Damages. This is a common law 
remedy, and it may be brought on the covenant or 
agreement to repair. It may be brought during the 
continuance of the term, and will be in the High Court 
or county court, according to the amount claimed. 

2. As between Tenant for Life and Remainderman. 
A tenant for life may be liable for dilapidations in 
consequence of the law of waste, that is, the com- 
mitting of any spoil or destruction in houses or 
lands, the subject of the hfe tenancy, to the damage 
of the heir or of him in reversion or remainder. 
Waste IS either voluntary or permissive Voluntary 
waste consists m, eg, pulling down or materially 
altering a house Permissive, in allowing it to faU 
into decay After many doubts, it has been held 
that a tenant for hfe is not liable for permissive 
waste, unless the duty to repair has been expressly 
laid on him by the grantor of the estate He is, 
however, liable for voluntary waste, unless the 
instrument of grant expressly declares that his 
estate is to be “ without impeachment of waste,” 
and may be punished by an action for damages or 
restrained by injunction Even if his estate is of 
this character, the Chancery Division will restrain 
him from acts of a wanton and mahcious character 
[eg, pulling down the principal mansion house), 
which are styled “ equitable waste ” 

3. Ecclesiastical Dilapidations. At common law, a 
parson, perpetual curate, or other incumbent is 
liable for dilapidations That is, he is bound to 
maintain the parsonage or dwelhng-house, and also 
the chancel of the church, and to keep them in good 
and substantial repair, restoring and rebuilding 
when necessary, according to the original form , but 
he is not bound to supply or maintain anything in 
the nature of ornament, in which term is included 
painting (unless necessary to preserve exposed tim- 
bers from decay), and also whitewashing and paper- 
ing If he does not do so, his representatives aie 
liable to an action at the suit of the new incumbent, 
this ability to sue the personal representative of a 
deceased person in respect of a tort for which, in his 
lifetime, he would not have been hable, being an 
exception to the ordinary rule — acho personahs 
montur cum persond By statute (14 Eliz c. 11) 
the new incumbent is compelled to employ all 
money thus received within two years on the repair 
of the dilapidations, the penalty of default being 
forfeiture to the Crown of double the amount 
The subject is now regulated by the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Measure, 1923 

DlLlGiENCE. — ^A process, in Scotch law, under 
which a person, or his lands, or effects, may be 
attached or taken m satisfaction or in payment of 
a debt. It is the modern method which has 
displaced the old caption (qv.). 

DILL. — An umbelliferous plant common in India, 
in the Mediterranean countries, and in South Africa 
The seeds yield a volatile oil, which is used in 


scentmg soaps, but they are chiefly valuable as the 
source of dill water, the popular remedy for flatu- 
lence m infants 

DIMmiSHESa RETURN.-— The Law of Diminish- 
ing Return is an econonuc ” law ” — t e , a tendency 
which, however, will jueld to a stronger tendehcy — 
that pervades the whole of econoimcs It was 
first closely studied in connection with the product 
of land and was thus formulated : after a certain, 
not very advanced, stage in agriculture, it is the 
law of production from the land that by increasing 
the labour the produce is not increased in an equal 
degree Doubling the labour does not double 
the produce ; or, every increase of produce is 
obtained by a more than proportional increase in 
the application of labour to the land An antagonis- 
ing prmciple — the progress of agricultural know- 
ledge, skill, and invention, for instance — may super- 
sede for a while this “ law ” The decline of the 
productive power of labour may be thrown back 
temporarily ; but it at once resumes its course. 
The doctrine of “ economic ” rent is based on this 
law (See the article on Rent, Theory of ) 

Diminishing Return clearly operates, however, in 
many more cases than in that of agricultural land In 
the absence of improved methods or increased skill, 
a river fishery will yield less and less return to labour 
as the fishing becomes more "intensive” A 
mine will yield its riches at an ever increasing cost 
for sinking a shaft, freeing from water and the like 
As buildmg sites become more distant from the 
business part of the city their return of convenience 
steadily dimimshes, and with it their value The 
most general expression of the law is, in fact : a 
repeated stimulus does not, as a rule, produce a 
double effect ; and there comes a point at which 
further stimulus produces no further effect To 
double the speed of a steamer or of a motor it 
imght be necessary to increase the power of the 
engines a hundredfold 

To this fact, that increments of any particular 
thing do not in general mean corresponding incre- 
ments in the pleasure derived from the possession, 
IS due the trading propensity of man Whether 
in the rude state of bartei or in the greatest inter- 
national agreements, things which are in superfluity 
are exchanged for tlungs in which there is a defici- 
ency. Thus in all honourable trade each party 
gams in utility As more of a thing is obtained 
the desire for an increase diminishes, the less that is 
possessed the more its possession is sought A 
sovereign to a beggar is worth more than it is to a 
milkonaire 

We can best illustrate the diminishing returns 
of satisfaction from successive increments by 
considering the consumption of such articles as 
satisfy physical needs. To the man perishing of 
thirst the first draught of water produces the 
maximum of satisfaction — ^its value is in fact 
infinite, for it preserves his life. The second 
quantity is stiU valuable to him, though he derives 
less satisfaction from it, and puts it to a less urgent 
use , with it he washes his face, or waters his 
horse, or cooks his food He does not care for any 
beyond a certain, though on occasion varying, 
amount , beyond this point he will not take the 
trouble to draw from the well — ^the utility, and 
therefore the value, of the water is at zero N othing 
whatever has a v^ue unless the quantity desired 
is m excess of the quantity available : " it is,” 
says FranMin, " when the well is dry that one 
understands the value of water ” 
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If, when this zero point is reached, our traveller 
IS obhged to consume further supphes of water, he 
finds it a nuisance , in place of utihty it has now 
disutility and he would pay something to be nd of it. 
And sp we have the whole range of values, from 
a maximum through the zero down to the most 
fearful of tortures, the water-torture 

This reasoning must of course be taken with 
reservations, and it is perhaps apphcable only to 
such things as satisfy physical needs Just as 
there are counteracting tendencies to the principle 
of diminishing returns to labour apphed m a defimte 
direction, so there are antagomsing causes which 
prevent diminishing returns of satisfaction from 
further increments The point of satiety for certain 
things IS very slowly reached Two suits of clothes 
do not give double the satisfaction, the utihty, of 
one , but their utility is more nearly double than is 
the satisfaction conferred by having two dinners 
together. And expenditure on luxuries may go 
on for a very long time without apparent diminution 
of satisfaction In some cases, an even more than 
proportional increased amount of satisfaction 
seems to be the result of increasing amounts As 
a stamp collection nears its completion, the desire 
of the collector for the specimens wanting becomes 
the greater. We may, therefore, roughly divide all 
commodities into three classes — 

(1) Necessaries, the amount of which desired 
depends little on the price, which are therefore said 
to be inelastic, and which conform to the law of 
dimimshing return Their symbol would be 




the 


curve representing the 


rapid. 


decrease of satisfaction from successive increments. 

(2) Comforts and Luxuries, the amount of winch 
desired depends roughly on the pnce, which are 
therefore said to be elastic, and which conform 
to the law of constant return Their s 3 mibol would 


be 


(3) Ambitions, the satisf 3 ang of which again 
depends little on the price paid for them, the 
appetite for which seems to increase -with the 
number already gratified, and would conform to the 
law of increasing return. Their symbol would be 


I . the curve 


denoting the increased 


amount of satisfaction from successive honours 
gamed 

The type of the first is bread — ^successive shoes 
yield less and less pleasure , of the second, books , 
of the third, titles of nobility 

Money, which is potentially any of these three 
classes, may be regarded as giving a constant 
return. Since it can be apphed to the satisfaction 
of necessities, comforts, or ambitions, the point of 
satiety does not appear to be rapidly reached 
In many cases it would indeed seem to approximate 
to the third class rather than the first. 

DIMITY. — K stout, figured, or striped cotton 
cloth, usually white in colour. It is mainly used 
for bed-hangings and curtains 

DIRECT EXCHANGE. — ^The exchange operations 
between two countries are Said to be direct when 
there is no reference to any third country. 

DIRECT EXPENSES. — These expenses, some- 
times called " factory oncost " or “ factory over- 
head,” are all expenses incidental to the process of 
manufacture or production, and include rent, rates, 
taxes, and insurance of the factory ; power, hghting. 


and heating , repairs, renewals and depreciation of 
plant , interest on capital outlay in respect of plant 
and buildings ; non-productive wages and salaries 
directly connected with the factory such as those 
of time-keepers, store-keepers, factory clerks, and 
managers 

DIRECTORS. — The directors of a jomt-stock 
company are those persons who are chosen by the 
shareholders to conduct and manage its business, 
the whole constituting what is called the board of 
directors In practice, no company is ever without 
directors, though there is no legal compulsion to 
appoint them. 

The question has often been discussed whether 
directors are trustees or agents of the company 
which they govern In many respects they occupy 
both positions They are especially trustees of the 
powers which are committed to them, and of 
moneys which come into their hands, and they are, 
in addition, the general agents of the company. 
But the essential distinction between trustees and 
directors has been judicially declared as follows — 

“ A trustee is a man who is the owner of the 
property, and deals with it as principal, as owner 
and master, subject only to an equitable obligation 
to account to some persons to whom he stands in 
relation of trustee, and who are his cestms que 
trustent The same individual may fill the office of 
director and also be a trustee having property, but 
that IS a rare, exceptional, and casual circumstance 
The of&ce of director is that of a paid servant of the 
company A director never enters into a contract 
for himself, but he enters into contracts for his 
principal, that is, for the company of whom he is 
a director, and for whom he is acting. He cannot 
sue on such contracts, nor be sued on them, unless 
he exceeds his authority ” 

Directors can exercise only the powers conferied 
upon them by the memorandum and articles of 
association All persons, third parties as well as 
members of the company, having deahngs with the 
company, are presumed to have full knowledge of the 
contents of these two documents, since they are open 
to pubhc mspection. Such persons, therefore, must 
know the extent of the powers of the directors, and be 
acquainted with any restrictions placed upon them 

No proper definition of a director has ever been 
given in any of the Companies Acts, and the only 
attempt at anything in the shape of a defiiution is 
contained in Section 285, where it is stated that a 
director " includes any person occupying the posi- 
tion of a director by whatever name called.” The 
msertion of this quasi-defimtion is probably the out- 
come of certain words in the judgment in the case 
of In re Forest of Dean Coal Mining Company, 
1878, 10 Ch D. 450, where it is said : ” Directors 
have sometimes been called trustees, or commercial 
trustees, and sometimes they have been called 
managing partners , it does not matter what you 
call them so long as you understand what their true 
position is, which is that they are really commercial 
men managing a trading concern for the benefit of 
themselves and of all other shareholders in it They 
are bound, no doubt, to use reasonable dihgence 
having regard to their position, though probably 
an ordmary director, who only attends board 
meetings occasionally, cannot be expected to 
devote as much time and attention to the business 
as a sole managing partner of an ordinary partner- 
ship, but they are bound to use fair and reasonable 
dihgence in the management of their company’s 
affairs, and to act honestly.” 
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Any person, or even a company, may be a signa- 
tory of the memorandum and the articles, and no 
restriction is placed upon any person becoming a 
shareholder m a company. The same rule apphes 
as to a person who is appointed a director, with 
this single exception, that a clergyman of the Church 
of England, so long as he is actively performing his 
duties as a clergyman, cannot be appointed as a 
director 

The first directors of a company are appointed 
by either the memorandum or the articles of 
association—sometimes by both ; and a hst of the 
directors, as well as a consent m writmg signed 
by the directors, must be filed with the registrar. 
Such first directors occupy their position until they 
are replaced by others, according to the terms of 
the articles If a director is appointed for a fixed 
period, he cannot be removed from his position until 
that period has elapsed. Similarly, he is unable to 
resign his office. If no directors are appointed by 
the articles, the whole of the signatories of the 
memorandum are the first directors 

The appointment of new and the retirement of old 
directors are also provided for by the articles of 
association. The number of directors must also be 
stated. Full provision will also be made as to the 
powers conferred upon the directors, as well as to 
their remuneration and how it shall be paid The 
remuneration of directors must be stated in any 
prospectus issued by the company, and any attempt 
to remunerate them otherwise than as provided in 
the memorandum or articles is illegal The fees to 
be paid should be distinctly stated, for, in his 
position as trustee, a director cannot claim any- 
thing which IS not stipulated for in the articles, 
unless by a special resolution passed by the share- 
holders But he is always entitled to be paid 
irrespective of the success of the enterprise He is 
a creditor to all intents and purposes, and there is 
nothing to compel him to forgo his fees, as is 
often done in case of failure 

Every company must keep a register containing 
the names and addresses and the occupations of its 
directors and managers, and send to the Registrar 
of J oint-Stock Compames a copy thereof, and from 
time to time notiiy to the registrar any change 
amongst its directors and managers. 

There is no legal enactment requiring directors to 
be possessed of any share or shares m the company 
of which they are directors, but a share qualifica- 
tion is almost mvaiiably provided for m the articles 
of association, since the London Stock Exchange 
requires it as a condition precedent to granting a 
quotation for the shares of the company It was 
a common practice for promoters, etc , to evade 
the regulation of the Stock Exchange by pre- 
senting shares to nominees of their own An 
attempt was made to restrict this evasion by the 
Compames Act, 1900 ; and Section 73 of the 
Act of 1908 has embodied the repealed section of 
the Act of 1900, as well as the amending section of 
the Act of 1907 A director must acqmre his 
qualification (if any) within two months of his 
appointment under habihty for the penalties pre- 
scribed The qualification must be stated in the 
prospectus, and a company cannot commence 
business until the directors have taken up the 
qualification shares prescribed Again, the wording 
of the articles must be very specific as to the 
character in which the director holds his qualifica- 
tion. The holding must be for his own benefit, 
otherwise difficulties may arise, seemg the inter- 


pretation that has been placed upon the words 
“ in his own right." A director ceases to be quali- 
fied if he no longer holds his qualification shares , 
and, if he vacates his office on that account, he is 
mcapable of being reappointed as a director until 
he has qualified again The articles should also 
provide for the vacation of office of any director 
who neglects his duties or absents himself from the 
meetings of directors Absenting himself will 
obviously apply only if the absence is the voluntary 
act of the director. 

For the transaction of the business of the com- 
pany, the directors must meet periodically, either 
at appointed times, or when convement to them- 
selves. A meeting of which no proper notice is 
given IS irregular The articles provide what is to 
be the quorum of directors, or the minimum number 
present for the transaction of business, but pnmd 
facte the number cannot be less than a majority of 
the whole Any difficulties on this point can easily 
be avoided by having carefuUy drawn articles If 
no quorum is provided for, the number which 
usually meets will be sufficient. 

The powers of the directors are the rights which 
they possess of dealing with other persons for and 
on behalf of their own company, and a clause in 
the articles of association may be framed so as to 
clothe them with the amplest authority If the 
articles are silent on the point, the law will imply 
that all the ordinary powers connected with a 
business of the same kind as that carried on by 
the company are conferred upon the directors , 
and a very liberal construction will then be placed 
upon tbeir actions It is not advisable, however, 
to rely upon implied powers, as the directors may 
go beyond what ordinary business men would think 
necessary , and it must not be forgotten that they 
must not do anything which is altogether outside 
the scope of the business of the company 

I he directois are personally liable for all acts 
which are ultra vires the company, and they may 
be responsible for acts which are tntra vires the 
company and yet ultra vires the directors , but 
the shaieholders may always latify any act which 
IS ultra vires the directors, and the whole of the 
powers of the directors may be increased or 
diminished by an alteration of the articles of associa- 
tion Owing to their position as agents, and in 
accordance with the general law of agency, directors 
must never allow themselves to be placed in such a 
position that their duties to the company and their 
private interests are in conflict, otherwise they may 
be called upon to refund any moneys expended by 
them, even though the expenditure may appear to 
be for the benefit of the company. Again, no 
director can ever contract with the company of 
which he is a director, unless special provision is 
made for such a thing in the articles of association, 
or unless the company ratifies such a contract if it 
IS made. The duties of a director cannot be dele- 
gated except by express authority, or except lu the 
same manner as the duties of an ordinary agent 
can be delegated The directors act in a body m a 
meeting specially convened for the purposes of 
carrying out the duties conferred upon them by 
the articles of association of the company They 
invariably act by resolution. Minutes of their pro- 
ceedings must be kept and signed by tbe chairman. 
Such minutes are pnmd facie evidence of what took 
place at such meetings. 

Owing to the peculiar position of companies as 
legal entities, apart altogether from the nationality 
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of the shareholdeis and officials, an Act was passed m 
1917 — ^the Companies (Particulars as to Directors) 
Act — ^which imposed additional obligations upon 
companies as to the disclosure of particulars 
respecting directors The Act was really passed in 
order to make the obligations which were imposed 
in the case of partnerships by the Business Names 
Act, 1916 {q V ), applicableto joint stock companies 
The result is that, for the present at any rate, returns 
must be made in which the names and the nation- 
alities of the directors must be fully disclosed in 
the particulars contained in the annual summary 
{q V ) which it is imperative for a company to file 

No director can act, or bind the company by his 
acts, before he is validly appointed to his position 
as director. His authority to act dates from the 
time of his appointment Such authority continues 
until a director is removed from his position, or 
becomes disqualified, or the company is in process 
of being wound up Difficulties may sometimes 
arise as to diiectors, especially when it is not easily 
ascertainable whether they are really acting with 
strict legahty. To avoid some of these difficulties 
it IS provided, by Section 74 of the Act of 1908, 
that the acts of a director or manager shall be valid, 
notwithstanding any defect that may afterwards be 
discovered in Ins appointment or qualification 

As members of the company, directors are 
pecuniarily liable to the extent of their holding. 
If they are shareholders and calls remam unpaid, 
they must meet the calls when made just as any 
other member of the company is bound to do But 
by the Companies Act, 1867, an additional habihty 
was made possible, for it was enacted that the 
habihty of directors might, in certain cases, be 
unliimted These provisions are now reproduced 
in Sections 60 and 61 of the Act of 1908 It is rare, 
indeed, to find a case in which the habihty of 
directors is made unhnuted In other respects, 
when acting in their province as agents of the 
company, they do not render themselves personally 
hable unless their acts are ultra vires the company, 
or unless they have acted with gross neghgence 
They are personally responsible for fraud, though 
in certain cases where the company has taken 
advantage of fraudulent representations the com- 
pany will be held bound as well as the directors 
The directors are, pnmd facie, hable for fraudulent 
statements contained in a prospectus. They may, 
however, escape if they can show ; (1) That they 
believed the statements contained m the prospectus 
were true, or that they had reasonable grounds for 
believing so, and that they retained the behef up 
to the time of the allotment of the shares, 
debentures, or debenture stock, as the case may 
be ; (2) that the statements set forth were made 
upon the reports or valuations of duly qualified 
and competent persons, e g., engineers, valuers, 
accountants, or other experts, or that they were 
copied from some ofiicial document ; (3) that they 
withdrew their consent from the prospectus and 
gave public notice of the fact. 

Personal Habihty may also result in case a 
director signs a bill of exchange, promissory note, 
or cheque on behalf of a company, and fails to 
disclose Aie representative capacity in which he 
acts In the winding-up of companies, directors 
may be examined when any charge of misfeasance 
is brought against them m respect of the discharge 
of their duties. (See Winding up.) 

Directors, as has been pomted out, are civilly 
hable for gross neghgence m the performance of 


their duties, for misfeasance, and for breach of trust 
They may also render themselves hable to a criminal 
prosecution under Section 84 of the Larceny Act, 
1861 (a section which was not repealed by the 
Larceny Act, 1916), which runs as follows — 

“ "Whosoever being a manager, director, or 
pubhc officer of any body corporate or public 
company shall make, circulate, or publish, or 
concur in making, circulating, or publishing, any 
written statement or account which he shall 
know to be false in any material particular, with 
intent to deceive or defraud any member, share- 
holder, or creditor of such body corporate or 
public company, or with intent to induce any 
person to become a shareholder or partner 
therein, or to entrust or advance any property 
to such body corporate or public company, or to 
enter mto any security for the benefit theieof, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and, being 
convicted thereof, shall be liable at the dis- 
cretion of the court to any of the punishments 
which the court may award as hereinafter last 
mentioned ” 

{i e , penal servitude for any period between three 
and seven years, or imprisonment with or with- 
out hard labour, and with or without sohtary 
confinement, for a period not exceeding two yeai s) . 

DIRECTORS, ALTERNATE.— An “alternate" 
director is one who acts as a substitute in the place 
of a director unable to attend board meetings, etc , 
of the company of which he is a director The 
duties of a director cannot be delegated except by 
express authority and sanction of the shareholders, 
and, therefore, it is necessary for the articles of 
association to confer authority for the appointment 
of the alternate or substitute director 

As a general rule, the right of making such an 
appointment is vested personally in each director 
concerned, and the "alternate" holds office only 
at the pleasure and will of the director by whom he 
IS appointed The shareholders have no power to 
review the appointment, but usually the articles 
provide that it shall be subject to the approval of 
the other directors The authority of the alternate 
director is restricted to those occasions when his 
principal is absent, but his acts (provided they are 
within the scope of his authority) are valid and 
binding upon the company The alternate’s 
appointment must be recorded in the Register of 
Directors, and particulars must also be included in 
the Annual Summary {qv), which must be filed 
with the Registrar of Companies 
Unless the articles contain suitable provisions, 
the alternate director has no claim for fees or other 
remuneration from the company ; heis “ employed " 
by the director by whom he is appointed, and that 
director is responsible for his remuneration 

The effect of this practice is that the office of 
director may be delegated or assigned to another 
person at the will of the holder of that office The 
Company Law Amendment Committee considered 
this to be undesirable and recommended that any 
such assignment should be void unless and until it 
has been sanctioned by a special resolution 
DIRECTORS^ FEES.— (See Directors ) 
DIRECTORS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE.— With 
the growing sphere of public liability insurance, 
a few companies now issue insurance pohcies cover- 
mg any loss which company directors may suffer 
legally in consequence of neglect of their duties 
Recent financial crashes of big companies have been 
the cause of the issue of this type of policy. It is 
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still rare, however, and special rates will be quoted 
m individual cases 

DIRECTOES’ REPORT. — This is usually drawn 
up once a year, and submitted with the accounts 
to the shareholders at the annual general meeting 
of the company It should include a resume of 
the year's operations, with comments on the 
financial position of the company In the words of 
Clause 107 of Table A. {qv) it should be — 

" a report of the directors as to the state of the 
company’s affairs and the amount which they 
recommend to be paid by way of dividend, and 
the amount (if any) which they propose to carry 
to a reserve fund ” 

(Some people will think that Table A is unduly 
optimistic, for it will be noticed that the ubiquitous 
words " if any ” are omitted in connection with the 
declaration of a dividend.) 

Clause 108 of Table A provides that a copy of the 
balance sheet and report shall, seven days previously 
to the meeting, be sent to the persons entitled to 
receive notices of general meetings ; even where 
the regulations governing any particular company 
do not make it obhgatory to send a copy, it is 
extremely desirable that this should be done, as 
shareholders then have an opportunity of making 
themselves familiar with the contents beforehand, 
and much time may be saved at the meeting as a 
result It also lends support to the motion “ that 
the directors’ report and accounts be taken as read,” 
which it IS customary to move in order to dispense 
with a very tiresome formality It is usual for the 
chairman, after having made such observations and 
explanations as he may deem advisable, to submit 
the report and accounts to the meeting by moving 
” that the directors’ report and accounts be 
accepted ” ; the motion, after being seconded by 
one of, the directors, is then put to the meeting. 
If the motion be rejected by the shareholders, it 
is tantamount to a vote of censure on the Board, 
although failure by the meeting to adopt the 
report and accounts would have no legal effect 
RIBECT TAXES. — These are fixed taxes which 
are imposed upon and payable directly by individ- 
uals An example of a direct tax is the income tax, 
which is paid by the person on whom it is levied 
DISABILITIES OE BANKRUPT. — (See Dis- 
qualifications OF Bankrupt ) 

DISABILITY BENEFITS. — A life assurance 
pohcy sometimes incorporates certain disabihty 
benefits at a slight addition to the premium They 
usually cease, however, at 60 The most usual 
benefits given during disability include {a) waiver of 
premiums only ; or {b) waiver of preimums and 
immediate payment of sum assured in one sum 
or in instalments (usually 5 per cent or 10 per cent ) , 
or (c) waiver of premiums and an annuity (generally 
10 per cent of sum assured) during disablement, the 
full sum assured being also payable at death or 
maturity. Scheme (c), though naturally more 
expensive, is the most popular. This class of nsk 
IS generally restricted to male lives assurable at 
ordinary rates and engaged in non-hazardous 
occupations It is far more common in America 
than in this country. It is sometimes called 
Incapacity Benefit (See also Personal Accident 
Insurance ) 

DISABILITY, LEClAL.--(See Contract ) 
DISAGIO. — (See Agio.) 

DISBURSEMENTS WARRANTY.— This is a mar- 
ine insurance term, and is frequently known as 
the 10 per cent Disbursements Clause Its vahdity 


has been upheld by the courts, in spite of its 
mention of "honour” policie.'! 

" (a) Warranted that (except as hereinafter 
mentioned) the amount insured policy proof of 
interest or full interest admitted for account of 
assured and/or their managers and/or mortgagees 
on Premiums, Freight, Hire, Profit, Disburse- 
ments, Commissions, or other interests or on excess 
or increased value of Hull or Machinery, howevei 
described, shall not exceed 10 per cent of the 
values of the hull and machinery as stated herein, 
but this warranty shall not restrict the assured’s 
right to cover. 

(b) Premiums Any amount not in excess of 
actual premiums for twelve months on all inter- 
ests of whatsoever nature insured (including 
estimated premium on any Club Insurance), but 
in all cases reducing monthly by a proportionate 
amount of the whole. 

" (c) Freight andjor Chartered Freight andjor 
Anticipated Freight on Board or not on Board, 
Insured for 1 2 Months or other time Any amount 
not exceeding 25 per cent of the value of hull and 
machinery as stated herein less the amount if any 
insured under Clause {a) If at any time the gross 
freight and/or chartered freight at risk exceeds the 
amount placed on freight and/or chartered freight 
for time, the owner to have the liberty to cover the 
excess amount whilst at nsk 

" (<f) Freight andjor CharteredF /eight for Voyage 
Any amount not exceeding the actual gross freight 
and/or chartered freight at risk, all freight covered 
under Clauses (a) and/or (c) hereof to be taken into 
account. 

" (e) Anticipated Freight If the vessel be in 
ballast and unchartered, an amount reasonably 
estimated on the basis of current freight at time of 
insurance for anticipated net freight on the next 
cargo passage, all freight covered under Clause {a) 
and/or (c) and/or {d) to be taken into account. 

“(f) Time Charter, Hire or Profit on Time 
Charter, or Charter for Senes of Voyages Any 
amount not exceeding the reasonably estimated 
net profit, reducing as earned, on a period not 
exceeding the length of the charter Any amount 
insured under Clause (a) and/or (c) and/or (ii) 
and/or (e) to be taken into account, and only the 
excess of such amount to be insured, reducing pro 
rata as earned 

" (g) Excess Liabilities in the terms of the 
Institute Clause only 

" Provided always that a breach of this war- 
ranty shall not afford Underwriters any defence 
to a claim by Owners, Mortgagees, or other parties 
who may have accepted this policy without 
notice of such breach and are not parties or privy 
thereto.” 

The clause appears in all standard hull insurances 
Its object IS to encourage the insurance of vessels on 
a fair valuation “ all nsks,” and so prevent a ship- 
owner obtaining full cover at an inadequate 
premium (See also Dual Valuation Ci^ause ) 
DISCHARGE OF BANKRUPT.— (a) Generally. 

As an undischarged bankrupt is subj'ect to very 
serious disabihties, he is naturally anxious to be 
discharged as soon as possible. His discharge to all 
intents and purposes sets him free from all claims 
by creditors who ranked for dividend. 

(6) Application for Discharge. A bankrupt may, 
at any time after adjudication, apply for an order 
of discharge The apphcation is not heard until the 
pubhc exarmnation is concluded, and is heard in 
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open court Notice of the day appointed bj’- the 
court for the hearing of the apphcation is pubhshed 
and sent to each creditor who has proved, and also 
to each person whose name the debtor has entered 
in his statement of affairs as a creditor The 
apphcg,tion may be withdrawn by leave on payment 
of the costs thrown away. 

(c) Powers of Court. A discharge is not to be had 
for the mere asking, for on hearing the apphcation 
the court takes into consideration a report of the 
official receiver as to the bankrupt’s conduct and 
affairs (including a report as to his conduct during 
the bankruptcy proceedings) The court may then 
either grant or refuse an absolute order of discharge, 
or suspend the operation of the order for a speerhed 
time, or grant an order of discharge subject to any 
conditions with respect to any earmngs or income 
which may afterwards become due to the bankrupt, 
or with respect to his after-acquired property. 

In certain cases the court has no option with 
regard to the course to be adopted. Thus, if the 
bankrupt has committed any of the misdemeanours 
set out in Section 154 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, 
or any other misdemeanour connected with his 
bankruptcy, or any felony connected with his 
bankruptcy, the discharge must be refused, unless 
for special reasons the court otherwise deterrmnes. 
Again, on proof of certain facts (see below), the 
court must — 

(1) Refuse the discharge ; or 

(2) Suspend it for such period as the court thinks 
proper , or 

(3) Suspend it until a dividend of not less than 
10s in the £ has been paid to the creditors ; or 

(4) Require the bankrupt, as a condition of his 
discharge, to consent to judgment being entered 
against him by the official receiver or trustee for 
any balance, or part of any balance of debts not 
satisfi.ed at the date of the discharge, such balance 
to be paid out of future earmngs or after-acquired 
property, as the court may direct Execution on 
such a judgment may not issue without the leave 
of the court, which may be given on proof that the 
bankrupt has, since his discharge, acquired property, 
etc , available for payment of his debts 

If at any time after the expiration of two years 
from the date of any order so made, the bankrupt 
can satisfy the court that there is no reasonable 
probabihty of his being able to comply, the court 
may modify the order Suspension for as much as 
five years will not be imposed except in bad cases 
An order for 10s in the £ to some and not to aU 
creditors cannot be made. In one case the court 
suspended a discharge for two years where the 
ban Irrupt, after setting aside £500 a year for him- 
self, undertook to pay the balance to the trustee 
until the creditors received 10s m the £ Assets 
are deemed to be equal to 10s, in the £ when the 
property with due care in reahsation might reahse 
an amount equal to 10s. in the £ on the unsecured 
liabihties of the bankrupt. 

(d) Facts which may Prerent Discharge. Under 
Sect. 26 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, the court 
must exercise the powers above referred to on 
proof of any of the following facts — • 

(1) Assets not Equal to 10s, in the £ That the 
assets are not equal to 10s. m the £ on the bank- 
rupt’s unsecured liabilities, unless the bankrupt 
satisfies the court of the fact that this state of things 
has arisen from circumstances for which he cannot 
justly be held responsible 

(2) Omission to Keep Books, That the bankrupt 


has omitted to keep such books of account as are 
usual and proper in the business carried on by 
him, and as sufficiently disclose his business trans- 
actions and financial position within the three years 
preceding his bankruptcy 

(3) Trading after Insolvency That the bank- 
rupt has continued to trade after knowing himself 
to be insolvent. A debtor does not trade after 
knowing himself to be insolvent who believes that a 
careful and prudent realisation of assets will produce 
20s in the £, although he may know that a forced 
sale at breaking-up prices will not produce that 
result 

(4) Wrongful Contraction of Debts. That the 
bankrupt has contracted any debt provable in the 
bankiuptcy without having at the time of con- 
tracting it any reasonable or probable ground of 
expectation (proof whereof shall lie on him) of 
being able to pay it 

(5) Loss of Assets That the bankrupt has 
failed to account satisfactorily for any loss of assets, 
or for any deficiency of assets, to meet his liabilities'. 

(6) Hazardous Speculation That the bankrupt 
has brought on or contributed to his banlcruptcy by 
rash and hazardous speculation, or by unj'ustifiable 
extravagance in living, or by gambling, or by 
culpable neglect of his business affairs. " A man is 
not bound to keep up appearances, but to pay his 
debts , and if his profits will not allow of his living 
at the usual rate, then his plain duty is to reduce his 
scale of living and not to go on living out of the 
money of his creditors " 

(7) Vexatious Actions That the bankrupt has 
put any of his ci editors to unnecessary expense by 
a frivolous or vexatious defence to any action 
properly brought against him 

(8) Unjustifiable Expense That the bankrupt 
has brought on or contributed to his bankruptcy by 
incurring unjustifiable expense by bringing a 
frivolous or vexatious action 

(9) Undue Preference That the bankrupt has, 
within three months preceding the date of the 
receiving order, when unable to pay his debts as 
they became due, given an undue preference to any 
of his creditors 

(10) Fraudulently Incurring Liabilities That the 
bankrupt has, within three months preceding the 
date of the receiving order, incurred liabilities with 
a view of making his assets equal to 10s in the £ 
on the amount of his unsecured creditors 

(11) Prior Bankruptcy That the bankrupt has, 
on any previous occasion, been adjudged bankrupt, 
or made a composition or arrangement with his 
creditors 

(12) Fraud That the banlarupt has been guilty 
of any fraud or fraudulent breach of trust. 

A discharge also may be refused, suspended, or 
granted conditionally where the debtor has made 
an ante-nuptial settlement which the court thinks 
was made in order to defeat or delay his creditors , 
or ivas unjustifiable, having regard to the state of 
his affairs when it was made 

(e) Effect oi Order of Discharge. As already 
hinted, discharge of the bankrupt does not release 
him from all debts Thus, it does not release him 
from debts due on a recognisance, Crown debts, or 
debts due on bail bonds. He cannot be discharged 
from such excepted debts unless the Treasury 
certify therr consent in writing. Discharge does 
not release the bankrupt from any debt or liability 
incurred by means of any fraud or fraudulent 
breach of trust to which he was a party , otherwise 
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it releases the bankrupt from all debts provable in " Payment in due course ” is defined as payment 
bankruptcy, and is conclusive evidence of the bank- made at or after the maturity of the bill to the 
ruptcy and of the validity of the proceedings holder m good faith and without notice that his 
therein , and in any proceeding instituted against a title to the bill is defective. These various points 
discharged bankrupt in respect of any debt from reqmre particular attention. If the acceptor pays 
which he is released, he may plead that the cause of at or after maturity, the bill is discharged, ^ind no 
action occurred before his discharge action can then be brought upon it In considering 

As the order releases the bankrupt from all the date of maturity of a bill, the whole of the last 
provable debts, it follows that a creditor who does day for payment must be included But if the pay- 
not take the trouble to prove loses his remedy ment is made before maturity the acceptor can 
The discharge releases all Enghsh debts in any part re-issue the bill, since it is not discharged And 
of the world this re-issue may take place over and over again 

Discharge, however, does not release any person before the maturity of the bill, if there is a fresh 
who, at the date of the receiving order, was a consideration for each issue. When such a bill is 
partner or co-trustee with the bankrupt or was re-issued, a holder in due course has a right of 
jointly bound, or had made any joint contract with acbon against all the parties to it, just as in the 
him, or any person who was surety or m the nature case of a first issue, but any discharges by pro- 
of a surety for him. mature payment are valid as between the various 

A promise by a discharged bankrupt to pay a parties themselves For example, A accepts a bill 
debt from which his discharge has released ^m is which is negotiated tlirough several parties, and 
a mere nudum pactum, and will not support an which eventually gets into the hands of B. B 
action unless there is new and valuable considera- indorses it for value to A before maturity A 
tion An order for appropriation of pay or salary immediately negobates it by indorsing it for value 
(see Property Divisible amongst Creditors) is to C At maturity, C can sue all the parties to the 
put an end to by an order of discharge, unless bill Again, if a bill which is indorsed in blank is 
expressly continued The discharge does not paid by the acceptor before it is due, and the 
exempt the debtor from being proceeded against acceptor afterwards loses it before maturity, a 
for any criminal offence, nor does it release him holder in due course can recover on the bill, having 
from a money penalty for some offence of a criminal his right of action against all parties to the bill, 
nature An order of discharge does not release a including the acceptor 

bankrupt from any liability under a judgment It is a matter of the utmost importance to an 
against him in an action for seduction, or under an acceptor who pays a bill before maturity to get 
affiliation order, or as a co-respondent in a matri- it mto his possession and to destroy it at once, 
monial cause, except as the court may order. A unless he re-issues it. If he fails to do so, he is 
discharged bankrupt must give such assistance as in exactly the same position as if the bill had been 
the trustee may require in the realisation and dis- paid before maturity and lost 
tnbution of the property vested in the trustee. These remarks as to premature payment can apply 
and if he refuses to do so, he is guilty of a contempt only to bills which are payable at a determinable 
of court. The court may also, if it thinks fit, revoke future time They have no reference to those which 
his discharge, but without prejudice to the valid- are payable on demand, smce such bills cannot be 
ity of any sale, disposition, or payment duly made prematurely paid, being due the moment they are 
or thing duly done subsequent to the discharge, presented If, then, an acceptor pays a bill payable 
but belore its revocation. (See Undischarged on demand and takes it, he cannot re-issue it at all 
Bankrupt ) If he does so, it is valueless even in the hands of a 

DISCHAEGE OP BILL. — So long as a bill of holder for value No peison, therefore, should take 
exchange remains in existence and is vahd, there a bill payable on demand from the acceptor, in the 
are certain rights of action upon it But as soon first instance, if the bill bears the indorsement of 
as these rights have been extinguished, the bill is the payee or of any other person. It is quite clear 

said to be discharged It has ceased, in fact, to be that where the acceptor of a bill is, or becomes, the 

a negotiable instrument, and even a holder in due holder of it at or after its maturity in his own right 

course {q.v.) has no right of action upon it But it the bill is discharged 

does not follow that a holder is without any remedy The payment must be made to the person who is 
at all. Perhaps he may be entitled to sue inde- the holder or to some person duly authorised by 

pendently of the instrument. The great value of him, m order to operate as a discharge If there 

being in possession of a bill of exchange, so long as is any doubt on the part of the acceptor as to the 
it IS vahd and good, cannot be overestimated from identity of the holder, an indemnity should be asked 

the point of bringing an action at law. But no for, though it need not be given There can be no 

action can arise if the bill is discharged, A dis- doubt that possession is pr%md facie evidence of the 

charge puts an end to the value of the document identity of the holder, at least in the United King- 

as far as an action upon it is concerned. There may dom , and that where a holder does present a bill 
still be a right of action on the consideration, but for pajnnent to the acceptor, the latter must pay 

even this is lost in certain circumstances. It is or refuse payment at his own peril. If it turns out 

most important, therefore, to know when a bill is eventually tiiat he has paid the wrong person, he 
discharged, so as to be quite certain whether there may be called upon to pay a second time , if he 
IS or is not any action remaming upon it, ' refuses to pay, he runs the risk of an action being 

The most obvious and general method of dis- brought against him But where it can be shown 

charging or extinguishing the right of action upon that the payment has been made by the acceptor 

a bill IS payment by the acceptor according to the m good faith, and without any notice of defect of 
tenor of the instrument title, the payment is vahd and the bill is discharged 

“ A bill IS discharged by payment in due course Payment wiU not operate as a discharge of a bill 
by or on behalf of the drawee or acceptor.” unless it is made by or on behalf of the acceptor, 
(Sect 59, s.s. 1 ) and made at or after matunty. Payment by the 
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drawer or by an indorser does not, except in the 
case of an accommodation bill, where the drawer or 
the indorser is the person accommodated, act as a 
discharge. It is necessary, however, to examine the 
position of the parties in different cases Where a 
bill is^ drawn payable to, oi to the order of, a third 
party, and the drawer himself pays the holder, 
although the bill is not discharged, the drawer can- 
not re-issue it His only remedy is against the 
acceptor who has not met it when presented to him 
for payment If the bill is payable to the drawer’s 
order and after being dishonoured is paid by the 
drawer, the drawer, in addition to his remedy by 
action against the acceptor, may also strike out his 
own and all subsequent indorsements and again 
negotiate the bill It is not advisable, however, for 
persons to take such a bill unless there are special 
circumstances for so doing An indorser who pays 
the holder and takes the bill, a process which is 
known as " retiring the bill,” is in the same position 
as the drawer to whom or to whose order a bill is 
made payable. He may sue the acceptor or any 
antecedent parties, or he may, if he thinks fit, 
strike out his own and subsequent indorsements, 
and once more negotiate the biU 

If the whole of the amount of a bill is not paid in 
due course by the acceptor, but a part only, the 
right of the holder is reduced by the amount paid, 
and he may sue for the balance In the case of part 
payment by the drawer or the indorser, where the 
bill IS retained by the holdei — ^for a holder is not 
bound to give up his document until he has been 
paid in full — the holder may still pursue his remedies 
by action , but if he recovers the amount from the 
acceptor, he is a trustee as to the balance beyond 
what IS due to himself on the bill, and he is bound 
to hand over that balance to the drawer or the 
indorser who has made the part payment 

It IS not always possible for a person who has paid 
a bill by mistake to recover the money from the 
person to whom he has paid it, and who cannot give 
a discharge for the bill owing to forgery, alteration, 
or cancellation , but there appear to be two 
rules which may be regarded as summing up the 
law upon this subject The first is that the person 
who pays a bill which has been forged, altered, or 
cancelled may reclaim the money if he has been 
deceived through the negligence of any party who 
ought to have exercised care with regard to him, 
and if he himself has not been guilty of any negli- 
gence The second is that money similarly paid 
can be recovered from the payee if the latter was 
not acting throughout in good faith. 

The handing over of a bill which has been met 
IS a sufficient discharge of the instrument But if 
a receipt is written upon it, a 2d stamp is now 
necessary 

When the holder of a bill at or after its maturity 
absolutely and unconditionally i enounces his rights 
against the acceptor, the bill is discharged, that is, 
there is no longer any right of action upon it. But 
the renunciation must be in writing, unless the bill 
is delivered up to the acceptor. The absolute and 
unconditional renunciation must be made to the 
acceptor at or after maturity. There cannot after- 
wards be a holder in due course If it is made 
before maturity and the bill again gets into circula- 
tion, the rights of a holder in due course who has 
had no notice of the renunciation are in no way 
affected A holder may renounce his particular 
rights against any other party to the bill, other 
than the acceptor, before, at, or after its matunty. 


tSiJ, 

This must also be made in writing, but no renuncia- 
tion of this kind dischaiges the bill All rights are 
preserved against the other parties Thus, the 
holder of a bill before maturity writes to the first 
indorser saying that he renounces all rights m the 
bill against him. The whole of the indorsers are 
discharged. But the drawer and the acceptor still 
remain liable If the bill is afterwards negotiated 
to a holder m due course no renunciation is of 
any value The holder in due course who has taken 
the bill without any notice of renunciation has his 
rights against all the parties as though nothing has 
happened It appears that a bill is discharged if it 
is delivered at or after maturity to the executors or 
administrators of a deceased acceptor, but this is 
not so if the bill is delivered to the devisee of the 
acceptor It is very uncommon to find cases of 
renunciation in practice It would always be advis- 
able where there is a renunciation that a note or 
memorandum of it should be indorsed upon the bilL 
Such a note would serve as notice to any person to 
whom the bill was afterwards negotiated 

Another method oi discharging a bill is by cancel- 
lation on the part of the holder or his agent, the 
cancellation being intentionally made and apparent 
on the face of the bill. And just as a holder may 
renounce his rights against any particular indorser, 
as was shown in the last paragraph, so he may dis- 
charge any indorser by intentionally cancelling that 
indorser’s signature , and where an indorser is dis- 
charged, all subsequent indorsers, who might have 
had a right of recourse against him, are discharged. 
In the words of the Act — 

‘‘ Where a bill is intentionally cancelled by the 
holder or his agent, and the cancellation is 
apparent thereon, the bill is discharged. In like 
manner any party liable on a bill may be dis- 
charged by the intentional cancellation of his 
signature by the holder or his agent In such case 
any indorser who would have had a right of 
recourse against the party whose signature is 
cancelled is also discharged ” (Sec 63). 

Thus, the holder of a bill intentionally strikes out 
the acceptor’s signature The bill is discharged, 
and no one can maintain an action upon it But if 
the cancellation is not apparent upon the face of 
the bill, and the holder afterwards negotiates it to 
a holder in due course, such holder in due course 
is not prejudiced by the cancellation and can sue 
the acceptor Where a cancellation is made 
unintentionally, or under a mistake, or without the 
authority of the holder, such cancellation is entirely 
inoperative But in any action upon a bill whext© 
the bill itself oi any signature thereon appears to 
have been cancelled, 

” The burden of proof lies on the party who 
alleges that the cancellation was made uninten- 
tionally. or under a imstake, or without authority” 
(Sec 63, S.S 3). 

In such a case the holder ought at once to mark 
the bill or the cancelled signature " cancelled by 
mistake,” and add his signature or his initials. 

A bill is avoided, that is, no action can be main- 
tained upon it, when there has been a material 
alteration made without the assent of all parties^ 
except as against the party who has made, 
authorised, or assented to the alteration and all 
subsequent indorsers. (See Alteration of Bills 
AND Cheques ) 

Very few words are necessary as to the discharge 
of a cheque So long as it remains m circulation, 
an action may be maintained upon it, subject to 
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various defences , but when it has been paid by 
the banker upon whom it is drawn, the common 
practice is for the banker to cancel the signature 
and then the cheque is discharged 

DISCHARGING CARGO. — In all maritime trans- 
actions expedition is of the utmost importance, for 
even by a short delay the season or object of a 
voyage may be lost Where the time is expressly 
ascertained and limited by the terms of the contract, 
the merchant will be liable to an action for damages 
if the thing is not done within the time, although this 
may not be attributable to any fault or omission 
on his part, for he has engaged that it shall be 
done If the merchant is the author of the delay 
by which expenses are afterwards occasioned, those 
expenses wiU fall on him. Difficult questions may 
sometimes arise as to the circumstances which 
ought to be taken into consideration in determimng 
what time is reasonable for discharging cargo The 
question whether the time was reasonable or un- 
reasonable ought to be judged with reference to 
the means and facilities available at the port, and 
to the regulations and course of business at the 
port An agreement that a vessel shall dehver her 
cargo “ as fast as the custom of the port will allow,” 
if there is no custom, means that the vessel shall be 
discharged with reasonable dispatch Although a 
charterer may contiact to load or discharge a ship 
in a given time, it does not follow that the ship- 
owner can, in all such cases, enforce that contract 
against the consignee or the person who leceives 
the cargo, so as to recover demurrage or damages 
for detention, even when that detention has been 
incurred at the port of discharge. The port of dis- 
charge IS generally a place of wide extent, some 
parts of which only are suitable for the discharge. 
In determimng the place and mode of discharging, 
the shipowner must conform to the regulations and 
the ordmary practices of the place. Where there 
are several places m the port at which the cargo 
may properly be discharged, the option, m the case 
of a general ship, lies with the shipowner, unless 
the matter is controlled by a usage of the port ; 
but where the ship is ‘under charter, it has been 
held that the shipowner must obey the directions 
of the charterer, or of the assignees of the cargo, 
as to which discharging place to go to. The manner 
of discharging is also, in the absence of special 
terms, to be determined by reference to the i egula- 
tions and practices of the port of discharge These 
will show whether the goods should be discharged 
m the open water, or at a wharf, or in dock , and 
whether on to the wharf or quay, or into a hulk or 
lighters alongside the ship. As a general rule, it is 
the duty of the consignee of the goods or the 
charterer to remove the goods from the ship’s side, 
and to supply for that purpose a proper number of 
men and smtable apphances ordinarily used at the 
port, having regard to the manner in which the ship 
IS to be discharged. The shipowner must supply 
the necessary men and apphances for getting the 
goods out of the holds, and dehvermg them upon the 
deck, or at the ship’s side The shipowner must sort 
the goods so as to give dehvery to the several con- 
signees ; but where goods have been shipped in 
bulk, as one parcel, the consignee cannot require 
the shipowner to separate them. As a general rule, 
the shipowner discharges his duty when he makes 
delivery at the ship’s side, or, at most, on the quay. 

. In the absence of a special agreement, the master 
! is under no obligation to notify the arrival of the 
ship to the consignees of the cargo ; they are bound 


to watch for it. Where the consignee fails to claim 
the goods, the master may land and warehouse 
them, and the consignee will be liable for any 
expenses incurred through his neglect to claim 
them (See also Captain’s Entry Charges ) 
DISCLAIMER OF ONEROUS PROPERTY.— (a) 
Generally. A trustee m bankruptcy is not bound 
to take over all the heavy responsibilities which the 
performance of the bankrupt’s contracts, partially 
performed at the date of the bankruptcy, might 
impose upon him The law allows the trustee m 
certain cases to “ disclaim ” contiacts which he 
considers are onerous. Full particulars of the right 
of disclaimer are set out in section 54 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1914 

The intention of the legislature is, however, while 
providing for the rehef oi the trustee from oneious 
obhgations, to do so with as little disturbance as 
may be of the rights and liabihties of third persons 
by reason of the disclaimer. The Banlu'uptcy Act 
provides that where any part of the property of the 
banlcrupt consists of land, is burdened with oneious 
covenants, or shares or stock in companies, or 
unprofitable contracts, or of any other property 
that is unsaleable, or not readily saleable, by reason 
of its binding the possessor to the performance of 
any onerous act, or to the payment of money, the 
trustee, although he has endeavoured to sell or has 
taken possession of, or has exercised acts of owner- 
ship in relation thereto, may, subject to certain 
formalities, at any time withm twelve months after 
his appointment as trustee, disclaim the property 
Where any such property does not come to the 
knowledge of the trustee withm one month after 
his appointment, he may disclaim at any time 
within twelve months after he has first become 
aware of it The disclaimer must he in writing 
signed by the trustee A written disclaimer signed 
by the trustee’s solicitor is invalid The disclaimer 
IS inoperative until it has been filed It puts an end 
to the lights, interests, and liabilities of the bank- 
rupt in respect of the propeity disclaimed, and 
discharges the trustee from all personal habihty m 
respect of such property Except so far as is neces- 
sary for the purpose of releasing the bankrupt, his 
property, and the trustee fiom habihty, it does not 
affect the rights and liabilities of any other person 
The trustee may disclaim freehold property if it is 
burdened with onerous covenants, and he may also 
disclaim shares 

(6) Diselainvcr ol Leaseholds. A trustee cannot 
disclaim a lease without the leave of the court, 
except as prescribed by general rules The court 
may, before granting leave, require notice to be 
given to persons interested, and impose terms as 
a condition of granting leave, and make orders with 
respect to fixtures, tenant’s improvements, and 
other matters arising out of the tenancy. It will be 
seen from this that in the case of leaseholds there 
may be : (1) disclaimer without leave ; and (2) 

disclaimer with leave. 

( 1 ) Disclaimer without Leave Leave to disclaim 
is unnecessary (a) where the bankrupt has not sub- 
let any part of the premises or mortgaged the lease, 
and (i) the rent reserved and real value of the 
property leased are less than ;^20 per annum, or 
(u) the estate is the subject of a summary adminis- 
tration (see Small Bankruptcies), or (in) the 
trustee serves the lessor with notice of his inten- 
tion to disclaim, and the lesscf does not, within 
seven days, give notice to the trustee requiring the 
matter to be brought before the court , {b) where 
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the bankrupt has sub-let the premises or mortgaged 
the lease, and the trustee serves the lessor and the 
sub-lessee or the mortgagees with notice of his 
intention to disclaim, and none of them, within 
fourteen days require the matter to be brought 
before the court Where a lease may be disclaimed 
without leave, the court cannot order compensation 
to the landlord 

(2) Disclaimer with Leave In other cases, leave 
must be obtained, and a parol tenancy, such as a 
tenancy from year to year, can be disclaimed only 
by leave A lease may be disclaimed, although the 
term has expired by effluxion of time or by for- 
feiture The court has power to impose terms upon 
a trustee wfflo seeks to disclaim, and in determining 
what the trustee ought to pay, regard must be had 
to the question whether the occupation has either 
m fact produced a benefit to the bankrupt’s estate, 
or was contemplated as likely to produce a 
benefit 

Questions as to disclaimer frequently aiise in con- 
nection with landlord and tenant If the bankrupt 
is a lessee, the trustee can free himself from all 
liability by disclaimer within the twelve months 
The lease is put an end to by the disclaimer , but 
if there is a sub-lessee in possession, he cannot be 
ejected on disclaimer by the trustee of the lessee 
The landlord may, however, distrain for the rent in 
arrear If the bankrupt is assignee of the lease, and 
the lease is disclaimed, the rights of the landlord 
and the lessee are unaffected by the disclaimer 

(c) Loss of Right to Disclaim. A trustee loses his 
right to disclaim if an application in writing has 
been made to the trustee by any person interested 
in the property requiring him to decide whether he 
will disclaim or not, and he has for twenty-eight 
days after the application, or such extended period 
as may be allowed by the court, dechned or neglected 
to give notice whether he disclaims or not In the 
case of a contract, if the trustee, after apphcation, 
does not disclaim the contract, he will be deemed 
to adopt it Failure to decide within this penod 
may render the trustee personally hable for the 
payment of rent and costs, if he desire to disclaim 

{d) Rescission of Onerous Contract. The court 
may make an order rescinding bankrupt's contract 
on such terms as to payment by or to either party 
of damages for the non-performance of the contract, 
or otherwise as may seem equitable, and damages 
payable under the order to any person may be 
proved by him as a debt under the bankruptcy. 

{e) Vesting Orders. The court may vest dis- 
claimed property in any person entitled thereto, 
or in any person to whom it may seem just that 
the same should be dehvered by way of compensa- 
tion for liability incurred owing to disclaimer, or 
to a trustee for him, and on such terms as the court 
thinks fit On a vesting order being made, the 
property vests without any conveyance or assign- 
ment for the purpose The court has power to make 
a vesting order, not merely of the mterest which 
the person making the apphcation had in the dis- 
claimed property before the bankruptcy, but if 
necessary it may make an order for the vesting in 
him by way of compensation of something to which 
he was not previously entitled. Where property 
disclaimed is leasehold, the court cannot make a 
vesting order in favour of an under-lessee or mort- 
gagee by demise unless such person becomes sub- 
ject to the habilities »and obhgations of the bank- 
rupt at the date when the bankruptcy petition was 
filed. If there be no person claiming under the 


bankruptcy who is wilhng to accept such terms, the 
court has power to vest the banlcrupt's estate and 
mterest in the property of any person, freed and 
discharged from all estate incumbrances and interest 
created by the bankrupt. A mortgagee or sub-lessee 
from a bankrupt lessee can, as a rule, obtam a vest- 
ing order only upon the terms and conditions above 
mentioned The persons most hkely to seek for 
vestmg orders are sub-lessees and mortgagees. It 
IS competent for the landlord of a bankrupt lessee 
to apply for an order vesting the property in the 
mortgagee, subject to the liabihties of the original 
lease When a mortgagee does not appear on a 
debtor’s apphcation, the court will exclude him 
from all mterest in and security on the property, 
unless he shall soon declare his option to taking a 
vesting order, A person claiming an interest in the 
property must, on request of the official receiver or 
trustee, furmsh a statement of Ins interest. 

(/) Persons Injured by Disclaimer. A person 
injured by a disclaimei is deemed to be a creditor 
of the bankrupt to the extent of the injury, and 
may prove for that injury as for a debt under the 
bankruptcy 

Whei e a bankrupt was a lessee for a term of years 
at ;£500 a year, and the trustee disclaimed, the land- 
lord showed that he was unable to let lus premises 
at so high a rent It was held that he was entitled 
to prove in the bankruptcy for the diflerence 
between the present value and ;^500 a year for the 
remainder of the term Again, if the trustee dis- 
claim shares partly paid up, the company may 
prove for the whole of the unpaid calls, less any 
value which may be attached to the shares 
DISCLOSURE IN INSURANCE CONTRACTS.— 
The duty of full disclosuie applies to all contracts 
of insurance, which are contracts ubernmae fidei (oi 
the utmost good faith) 

This duty casts upon the proposer the obhgation 
of full disclosure of all material facts and on the 
office the like duty of disclosure, and the further 
duty of accurately stating the nature and extent 
of the contract into which they are proposing to 
enter {Bradley v Essex and Suffolk Accident 
Insurance Society, 1912, 1 K B. 415 C A ). 

The duty is not contractual but anses from the 
nature of the contract As to whether a fact is 
material the test is whether it is one which, if known 
at the time the negotiations took place, would 
reasonably have affected the minds of prudent and 
experienced insurers in deciding whether to accept 
the proposal or in fixing the rate of premium to be 
charged It is not necessary for the insurers to 
show that if they had known the fact they would 
not have issued the policy — ^they are entitled to the 
information in order to make up their minds 

DISCONTINUANCE.— The technical term for 
abandonmg an action at law Both the plaintiff 
and the defendant can put an end to their action if 
they choose to do so, but except in the case of a 
plaintiff’s giving notice in writing before the defence 
has been dehvered that he intends to abandon his 
action, disconbnuance is impossible without the 
leave of the court, and this leave will be granted 
only upon special terms (See Action, Abandon- 
ment of) 

DISCOUNT. — ^There are three kinds of discount — 
trade discount, cash discount, and bankers’ dis- 
count. Trade discount is an allowance made from 
the usual invoice price, and is usually at a high 
rate per cent , ranging from 71- per cent to 75 per 
cent It depends upon the usual custom of the 
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trade as to the discount allowed , and also accord- 
ing to the particular class of the trade or the goods, 
and altogether irrespective of any time of payment 
The rate of discount vanes with the extent of the 
trade which is done by a particular customer By 
this method a trader is enabled to issue a circular 
containing what are known as “ list prices,” which 
are apphcable to all buyers, and an adjustment in 
prices is made after purchases have been effected 
When it becomes necessary for a debt to be proved 
in bankruptcy {qv), or in the winding-up of a 
company {qv), a creditor is bound to deduct all 
usual trade discounts, but he is not compelled to 
allow more than 5 per cent on the net amount of 
his claim, which he may have agreed to allow for 
cash payment 

Cash discount is an allowance made for the pay- 
ment of accounts within stated periods, and is 
usually at a small rate per cent , ranging from 
IJ per cent to 6 per cent. It is deducted from the 
statement on settlement of the account, and is 
looked upon as being earned by the cash m contra- 
distinction to the earnings arismg from trading 
It depends on the length of time to elapse before 
the debt becomes due In some businesses cash 
discount IS computed in days, and is allowed at a 
certain rate per cent for the number of days inter- 
vening between the date on which settlement is 
made and that on which the account becomes due 
for net terms 

True discount, although bearing the name, is not 
in reality discount, but is the amount representing 
interest from any given date to the due date of a 
debt calculated on its true present worth, the true 
present worth being the amount which, with 
interest, will amount to the same amount as the 
debt by its due date In business transactions, 
however, true discount is never met with, but 
the calculation is invariably made, especially from 
a banker's point of view, as though the allowance 
to be made was interest upon the sum payable 
Thus, if discount is allowed for twelve months at 
the rate of 5 pei cent upon a debt of ;^1,000, the 
sum of IS deducted and the debt is paid by 
handing over the sum of ^^950 This is what is 
known as banker's discount or as bank charges 
This IS not, however, an accurate calculation of 
discount 'The problem that should be really 
presented is this What is the sum of money 
which will, at the given rate of interest, amount 
at the end of the given period to the value of the 
deferred payment ? The method of determining 
this IS to take the sum of -£1 , and to find the amount 
of it for the given time, and then to divide the 
given sum by that amount The quotient will 
give the correct answer Thus, suppose it is 
required to find the true discount of ;£1,000 to be 
paid twelve months hence, at the rate of 5 per 
cent The amount of is ;^1*05 Divide ;^1,000 
by :£1'05, and the quotient is ;^952 7s 7fd. The 
true discount is, therefore, 12s Afd , and not 
;^50 as in bahker's discount Similarly, the true 
discount on ^^100 at 5 per cent, is £4 15s 2fd , and 
not £5 as it would be if calculated on the basis of 
banker's discount. 

It IS obvious, therefore, that when a banker 
discounts a bill of ;^100 and pays the holder £95 
for it, the banker will, at the maturity of the bill, 
when he receives ;^I00 for it, obtain more than 
5 per cent for the money he has advanced In 
point of fact, he will obtain £5 for an advance of 
^95, and his gain will be 5^ per cent. 


The rate of discount varies according to the 
demand for money, and in the case of bills of 
exchange, the rate is dependent upon the Bank of 
England Rate, the length of time before the bill 
matures, and the quahty of the bill If there is 
any doubt as to the payment of the bill at maturity, 

* ^ , if there is any doubt as to the financial stability 
of the debtor, the risk is taken into account by 
charging a higher rate than in the case of a bill 
which may be regarded as certain to be paid when 
it falls due 

The term " discount '' is very frequently applied 
to denote the depreciation in value of any invest- 
ment Thus, where the shares of a company which 
are issued at £l each have decreased in market 
value to 15s , the shares are said to be at a discount 
of 25 per cent Conversely, if the market value of 
shares is higher than their nominal value, they are 
said to be at a premium, 

DISCOUNT, AT A. — When the market value of 
bonds, stocks, or shaies is below their normal or 
face value, they are said to be at a discount, or 
" below par ” {See Par ) 

DISCOUNT HOUSES. — Discount houses are those 
which make it their chief business to discount bills 
of exchange 

DISCOUNTING A BILL.— When the holder of a 
bill of exchange is desirous of obtaimng money for 
it instead of waiting until the due date of payment 
arrives, he disposes of the bill at a price wiich is 
less than its face value, and parts witti all property 
in it for a present consideration. In point of 
fact, he sells the bill The price that is obtain- 
able for a bill is dependent upon certain special 
circumstances, such as the state of the money 
market, the Bank of England Rate, the length of 
time the biU has to run, and, more particularly, the 
commercial standing of the persons who are parties to 
the bill, the drawer, the acceptor, and the indorsers 

It is in connection with bills of exchange that the 
word ” discount '' is most familiarly used, and the 
operation of discounting bills is one of the most 
common and important functions of oidinary banks. 
Bills are, in fact, the stock-in-trade of banks, and 
they are bought and sold with the same regularity 
as are the goods of the ordinary trader If there is 
a large supply of good bills, they are the most 
ehgible of all banlcing investments, because their 
dates of maturity are fixed, and it is known almost 
to a certainty when the money which is advanced, 
together with the interest due, will be repaid. The 
banker who discounts a bill charges his profit at the 
time when he makes the advance, and he is, con- 
sequently, the gainer whether the customer draws 
out the money or not It may also happen that the 
various parties to a bill are all customers of the 
same bank. If this is so, numerous transactions 
may take place by means of cheques, and there 
will be nothing except a transfer of credits from 
one account to another during the currency of the 
bill, and the banker will not then be called upon 
to provide one single penny in actual com , and 
the gain is the same when the various transactions 
in connection with bills take place through the 
medium of the Clearing House {qv), when the 
various bankeis concerned are members of it. 

In discountmg bills of exchange, the calculation 
IS not based upon the principle of true discount, 
but the seller is charged interest at the discount 
rate upon the face value of the bill (See Discount ) 
It follows, therefore, that discount is more profit- 
able than interest, and the profit rapidly increases 
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■with the advance of the rate of discount. Thus, 
suppose a moneylender advances a loan at 25 per 
cent interest For each ^100 advanced he would, 
at the end of the year, receive ;^125 , but suppose 
he discounts a bill for ;£100 at the same rate. The 
advance, would be £15, and in return he would 
receive £25 as interest for the £15, i e., 33|- per cent 
The following table shows the difference in profit 
per cent in trading by way of interest and 
discount — 


Interest 

Discount 

Interest. 

Discount 

1 

1 010101 

20 

25 000000 

2 

2 040816 

30 

42 857142 

3 

3 092783 

40 

66 666666 

4 

4 166666 

50 

100 000000 

5 

5 263157 

60 

150 000000 

6 

6 382968 

70 

233 000000 

7 

7 526881 

80 

400-000000 

8 

8 695652 

90 

900 000000 

9 

9 890109 

100 

Infinite 

10 

11 mill 




It is necessary to distinguish the discounting of a 
bill from the pledge or the deposit of a bill as a 
security A discounter, such as a banker, is a holder 
for full value, and he is entitled, upon the maturity 
of the instrument, to recover the amount of it 
from any of the parties to the bill, in the absence 
of any such defences as forgery, fraud, etc , but 
the pledgee is not so fortunately placed If he sues 
a third party, he sues as trustee for the pledgor, 
as regards the difference between the amount he 
has advanced and the amount of the bill If, there- 
fore, the pledgor could have sued upon the bill, the 
pledgee is able to recover the whole , but if the 
title of the pledgor is in any way defective, the 
pledgee cannot recover more than the amount of 
his advance, and only then if he has taken the bill 
■without notice of the defect in tlie title of the 
pledgor 

DISCOVERY. — ^This is the name given to a 
certain part of the interlocutory proceedings [qv) 
in the conduct of a civil action at law By means 
of it each party may compel his opponent to 
declare upon affidavit what documents are in his 
possession which relate to the subject-matter of 
the litigation Its object is to reduce the question 
or questions in dispute to the narrowest hmits by 
compelling a full disclosure of the documentary 
evidence upon which each party rehes, and thus 
preventing surprise and a protracted investigation 
when the case comes on for trial. Under the name 
“ discovery ” is included the process by which 
interrogatories are applied, i.e , certain questions, 
previously allowed by the court, which must be 
answered on oath and which may be used as 
evidence at the trial Discovery is apphcable only 
m civil cases, never in criminal It apphes equally 
to proceedings m the High Court and the county 
court 

DISCRETIONARY ORDER.— This is an order 
which is sent by a person who is speculatmg upon 
the Stock Exchange to his broker, accompamed by 
the usual amount of cover, authorising the broker 
to purchase a certain amount of stock or shares, 
but leaving to the broker absolute discretion as to 
the stock or shares to be purchased. 


DISEMBARKMENT. — The act of landing goods 
which have been consigned by ship from one port 
to another 

DISHONOUR OF BILL OF EXCHANGE.— A bill 
of exchange is said to be dishonoured when there is 
a refusal on the part of the drawee to accept it, 
or when, after the bill has been accepted, the 
acceptor refuses to pay the amount of the bill 
on the due date of payment When a bill is dis- 
honoured by non-acceptance, the holder {q.v.) has 
an immediate right of recourse against the drawer 
and any of the indorsers, and when the bill is dis- 
honoured by non-payment there is a similar right 
against the acceptor as well as against all the other 
parties In addition, a bill is further dishonoured 
by non-payment when presentment is excused, and 
the bill is overdue and unpaid. 

Notice ol Dishonour. But before he can avail 
himself of these drastic remedies, the holder must 
strictly comply with all the requisite rules First 
of all, he must give notice of dishonour This 
IS the formal notice that the bill has been refused 
acceptance or payment As will be pointed out 
later, there are various cases in which notice of 
dishonour is excused. But it is not to be imagined 
that any reliance can be placed upon the fact 
that the drawer or the indorser of the bill is fully 
aware of the fact of dishonour In order to 
hold any of such persons liable, notice of dis- 
honour must be given to each of them The drawer 
or any indorser to whom notice is not given is dis- 
charged from all liability, both upon the bill and 
upon the consideration for it A very slight con- 
templation ■will make the reason for this strictness 
apparent. The person who is a party to a bill is 
aware of the fact that he may be called upon at a 
certain time to meet the same It is presumed that 
he puts aside funds in order to liquidate his liability. 
It would be unjust that he should be compelled ■to 
lock his money up indefinitely. The law, then, 
allows him to assume that if the due date of 
payment passes by, and if he has received no 
information that the bill has been dishonoured, the 
bill has been met in the ordinary course, and his 
habihty is at an end 

These statements must be taken subject to 
Section 48 of the Act of 1882, which provides — 

“ (1) Where a bill is dishonoured by non- 
acceptance, and notice of dishonour is not given, 
the rights of a holder in due course, subsequent 
to the omission, shall not be prejudiced by the 
omission. 

" (2) Where a bill is dishonoured by non- 
acceptance and due notice of dishonour is given, 
it shall not be necessary to give notice of a 
subsequent dishonour by non-payment unless the 
bill shall in the meantime have been accepted.” 
These two statements may be illustrated as follows ; 
A bill is drawn and indorsed by several parties. 
The last transferee presents it for acceptance to the 
drawee Acceptance is refused The holder should 
at once give notice of dishonour, and as far as he is 
concerned the failure to do so is fatal to his rights. 
But if instead of giving the notice he transfers the 
bill to a holder in due course {qv), such holder is 
not prejudiced by the failure of his transferor to 
give the notice, but he may do so himself if, upon 
his presenting the bill to the drawee, it is again 
refused acceptance, and the parties to it are liable. 
In the second case a sirmlar bill is presented for 
acceptance by the holder and acceptance is refused. 
Notice of dishonour is given to charge the parties 
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Before any action is brought the drawee accepts 
when the bill is again presented to him Notice of 
dishonour by non-payment must be given if 
payment is refused in due course, although there 
had been the previous notice of dishonour for 
non-acceptance. 

Eules as to Notice of Dishonour. The following 
fifteen rules are laid down by Section 49 of the Act, 
in accordance with which notice of dishonour must 
be given — 

" (1) The notice must be given by or on behalf 
of the holder, or by or on behalf of an indorser 
who, at the time of giving it, is himself hable on 
the bill : 

" (2) Notice of dishonour may be given by an 
agent either in his own name, or in the name of 
any party entitled to give notice, whether that 
party is his principal or not : 

“ (3) Where the notice is given by or on behalf 
of the holder, it enures for the benefit of all sub- 
sequent holders and all prior indorsers who have 
a right of recourse against the party to whom it 
is given : 

“ (4) Where notice is given by or on behalf of 
an indorser entitled to give notice as hereinbefore 
provided, it enures for the benefit of the holder 
and all indorsers subsequent to the party to whom 
notice is given : 

" (5) The notice may be given in writing or by 
personal communication, and may be given in 
any terms which sufficiently identify the bill, and 
intimate that the bill has been dishonoured by 
non-accMtance or non-payment : 

“ (6) The return of a dishonoured bill to the 
drawer or an indorser is, in point of form, deemed 
a sufficient notice of dishonour : 

" (7) A written notice need not be signed, and 
an insufficient written notice may be supple- 
mented and validated by verbal communication 
A mis-description of the bill will not vitiate the 
notice unless the party to whom the notice is 
given IS, in fact, naisled hereby : 

" (8) Where notice of dishonour is required to 
be given to any person, it may be given either to 
the party himself, or to his agent m that 
behalf : 

” (9) Where the drawer or the indorser is dead, 
and the party giving notice knows it, the notice 
must be given to the personal representative, if 
there is one, with reasonable diligence : 

(10) Where the drawer or the indorser is 
bankrupt, notice may be given either to the party 
himself or to the trustee in bankruptcy : 

“ (11) Where there are two or more drawers or 
indorsers who are not partners, notice must be 
given to each of them, unless one of them has 
authority to receive such notice for the others : 

“ (12) The notice must be given within a reason- 
able time after the bill is dishonoured In the 
absence of special circumstances, notice will not 
be deemed to have been given within a reasonable 
time unless — 

“ (a) Where the person giving and the person 
to receive notice reside m the same place, the 
notice is given or sent off in time to reach the 
latter on the day after the dishonour of the 
bill , 

“ (b) Where the person giving and the person 
to receive notice reside in different places, the 
notice is sent off on the day after the dishonour 
of the bill, if there is a post at a convenimt 
hour on that day, and if there is no such 


post on that day, then by the next post 
thereafter , 

" (13) Where a bill, when dishonoured, is in 
the hands of an agent, he may either himself give 
notice to the parties liable on the bill, or he may 
give notice to his principal If he gives notice to 
his principal, he must do so within the same time 
as if he were the holder, and the principal upon 
receipt of such notice has himself the same time 
for giving notice as if the agent had been an 
independent holder : 

" (14) Where a party to a bill receives due 
notice of dishonour, he has, after the receipt of 
such notice the same period of time for giving 
notice to antecedent parties that the holder has 
after the dishonour : 

" (15) Where a notice of dishonour is duly 
addressed and posted, the sender is deemed to 
have given due notice of dishonour, notwith- 
standing any nuscarnage by the Post Office ” 
These rules, as laid down by tKe Act, may be made 
clearer by the following observations : It is a matter 
of importance to make as many persons as possible 
hable when a bill is dishonoured The holder must 
select the persons to whom he wishes to give notice 
of dishonour. If he gives the notice to his trans- 
feror, the transferor is liable to him, though the 
transferor can, m turn, give notice to any previous 
party But if the holder apphes direct to the 
drawer, the notice of dishonour is good as though 
given by any of the piior indorsers So also if 
an indorser gives notice, his notice not only serves 
as a notice by the holder, but is also for the benefit 
of all indorsers prior to lumself and subsequent to 
the party to whom the notice is given No special 
form of notice of dishonour is given in the Act, and 
so long as sufficient particulars are set out in the 
notice, it IS improbable that any exception would be 
taken to the same on the ground of irregularity, 
provided it was not hkely to mislead the recipient 
The following example will suffice — 

115, North Street, Sheffield, 

March Isf, 19 

Take notice that a bill of exchange for £2^0 
drawn by you (or indorsed by you) upon A B , 

dated . and payable at (adding, 

if addressed to indorser, and which bears your 
indorsement) has been dishonoured by non-accept- 
ance (or non-payment), and that you are held 
responsible therefor 

Charles Dickinson, 

In the case of a foreign bill {q.v.), the words “ and 
protested " must be added, if the bill has been noted 
and protested. The great point to be aimed at is the 
identification of the bill, together with any words 
which make it clear that acceptance or payment 
has not been obtamed The return of a dishonoured 
bill IS notice of dishonour, but no sensible person 
would ever think of parting with the best evidence 
of his claim As in most cases connected with bills 
of exchange, whatever is to be done by any party 
may be effected by his duly authorised agent 
Time for Giving Notice. The rules as to time fox 
giving notice are of the utmost importance, and it 
IS very difficult to get over any delay or mistake in 
this respect 

By Section 50 (s.s. 1) of the Act — 

“ Delay xn giving notice of dishonour is excused 
where the delay is caused by circumstances 
beyond the control of the party giving notice, 
and not imputable to his default, misconduct, or 
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negligence When the cause of delay ceases to 
operate, the notice must be given with reasonable 
diligence ” 

This provision is made so that any person who 
receives notice of dishonour may have the same 
time g^llowed as any other prior person giving notice 
in which he himself may notify any other party to 
the bill in order to render him hable When there 
are many indorsers the time consumed would be 
very considerable unless stringent restrictions were 
placed upon the giving of notice Therefore, if a 
holder delays to give notice of dishonour within the 
proper t;me, he discharges a previous indorser, and 
the original notice being invahd, no subsequent 
notice can be good 

Remote Parties. In dealing with bills of exchange, 
there is a difference between immediate parties and 
remote parties, By immediate parties, those persons 
are indicated who are more immediately in contact 
with each other Such are the drawer and the 
acceptor, an indorser and the next indorsee All 
other parties are called remote An illustration 
may serve to show how remote parties must be 
dealt with in order to render them liable on a 
bill Suppose a bill is drawn and afterwards 
negotiated, and the names of several indorsers 
appear on the document The bill is dishonoured 
when presented by the holder, either by non- 
acceptance or by non-payment The holder must 
give notice of dishonour to any person or per- 
sons whom he wishes to charge. If he knows the 
address of the drawer and of some, but not all, of 
the indorsers, he should send notice to each of those 
that he knows Then each indorser has the same 
time, after receiving notice, which the holder had 
after dishonour, in which to give notice to any 
indorser he wishes to charge If the notice is given 
in due time, each party is liable, and the holder, 
upon proving that notice has been duly given, can 
sue any of the parties But if there is any delay on 
the part of any of the parties in giving notice, the 
party who does not receive notice is exonerated 
from his liability, and so are all previous indorsers, 
since they, in turn, cannot receive the notice in due 
time The holder, therefore, cannot sue any party 
except those to whom the proper notice has been 
given 

Notice by Post. As the post is generally made use 
of for the purpose of serving notices, it is essential 
that there should always be complete evidence 
forthcoming, if necessary, that the notice was duly 
posted A copy of the notice should be preserved, 
and the person who actually posted the letter 
should be called as a witness It must also be 
proved that the letter was not returned through the 
Dead Letter Office 

Notice of Dishonour Dispensed With. The import- 
ance of giving notice of dishonour cannot be 
over-estimated, and it is advisable where a bill 
is dishonoured that notice should be given in 
every case, although it is provided by the Act that 
in some instances it may be dispensed with These 
instances are as follows — 

“ (a) When, after the exercise of reasonable 
dihgence, notice cannot be given to or does not 
reach the drawer or indorser sought to be charged , 
“ (6) By waiver express or implied Notice of 
dishonour may be waived before the time of 
giving notice has arrived, or after the omission to 
give due notice , 

“ (r) As regards the drawer in the foUowmg 
cases viz — • 


“ (1) Where the drawer and the drawee are 
the same person. 

" (2) Where the drawer is a fictitious person 
or a person not having capacity to contract 
“ (3) Where the drawer is the person to 
whom the bill is presented for payment 
“ (4) Where the drawee or acceptor is as 
between himself and the drawer under no 
obligation to accept or pay the bill 

" (5) Where the drawer has countermanded 
payment 

" (d) As regards an indorser in the following 


cases, VIZ — 

" (1) Where the drawee is a fictitious person 
or a person not having capacity to contract, 
and the indorser was aware of the fact at the 
time he indorsed the bill 

" (2) Where the indorser is the peison to 
whom the biU is presented for payment. 

“ (3) Where the bill was accepted or made 
for lus accommodation.'’ 

It is quite clear that m law the acceptor of a bill 
IS not entitled to any notice of dishonour when the 
bill IS dishonoured by non-payment The same 
rule apphes to a person who has guaranteed pay- 
ment by the acceptor. As to waiver of notice, 
when this is given in favour of a holder by the 
drawer, it apphes also to all parties prior to the 
holdei as well as to any subsequent holders But if 
the waiver is given by an indorser, this only affects 
the indorser and the parties subsequent to lum, as 
far as the indorser is concerned Notice of dishonour 
must be given in due course to all prior indorseis 
The party who waives notice of dishonour must be 
fully acquainted with all the circumstances of the 
case in order to make the w’aiver of any value 
In addition to giving notice of dishonour, the 
holder of a dishonoured inland bill may, if he thinks 
fit, cause the bill to be noted and protested, (See 
Noting, Protesting a Bill ) 

DISMISSAI OF EMPLOYEES.— In engaging 
staff written contracts should, when possible, be 
entered into In the absence of an agreement, 
clerks and servants of a similar kind are usually 
entitled to three months' notice only, and, in case 
of servants of a lower grade, the notice required is 
generally determined by the payment of the wages 
For example, if there is a weekly payment, a week’s 
notice is usually sufficient ; if monthly, a month’s 
notice An employer may dismiss a servant 
without notice if {a) he is seriously incompetent to 
perform his duties , (6) he wilfully disobeys his 
master’s reasonable and lawful orders , (c) he is 

guilty of gross moral misconduct, whether pecuniary 
or otherwise , or [d) he is so negligent in the per- 
formance of his duties as to expose his master’s 
business to serious injury. A servant dismissed 
on one of these grounds loses any wages accrued 
since the previous pay day 

With regard to dismissal of servants on the 
winding up of a hmited company, see Winding Up. 

DISPATCH MONEY. — ^This is a chartering term 
which IS used to denote an allowance of so much 
per day or so much per hour, sometimes granted 
by the owners of a vessel to the charterer when the 
latter has loaded or unloaded a vessel before the 
stipulated lay days [q v ) are finished 
DISPATCH NOTE. — This is a printed document 
which has to be filled up in writing and forwarded 
with a parcel sent by post to a foreign country 
when ia non-adhesive customs declaration is used. 
Space on the note is provided for name and address 
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of sender and addressee, number of parcels, postage, 
etc , while on the back the sender may give instruc- 
tions as to the disposal of the parcel should it be 
impossible to deliver it 

DISPATCH OP GOODS.—The increasing atten- 
tion now devoted to transport reacts to the benefit 
of trade but complicates very considerably the task 
of dispatching goods Gone, for most people, are 
the days when parcels, packed without much regard 
for safety, were merely handed over in a friendly 
way to the carrier with a casual injunction to deliver 
them to ” Cousin Bill ” at the market Instead, 
the vastly increased volume of trade, speed of 
transit, and variety of methods of dispatch have 
meant also a great increase m the technicalities and 
legal points to be remembered by the consignor of 
goods This tightening up of the rules and con- 
ditions of transit — ^lirought about m part, be it 
admitted, by the carelessness or rapacity of traders 
against whom transport interests have had to 
protect themselves — is truly making of transport a 
science worthy of technical study 

The mdnstrial traffic manager is responsible, 
through suitable deputies, for all the dispatch work 
of a factoiy As far as possible he will centrahse 
things so that economies can be secured by bulking, 
nominated loading, and similar devices designed to 
reduce his transport costs, give speedier and more 
reliable deliveries, and simplify his document work 
On account of the many legal and technical points 
(e g , railway companies’ packing and addressing re- 
gulations, C R and O R rates, etc ), the employees 
engaged on dispatch work should be changed as 
infrequently as possible When the tonnage moving 
either into or out of a factory is appreciable, and a 
railway line passes near the site, steps are usually 
taken to connect the factory with the railway by 
installing a private siding. Goods can then be 
loaded straight into wagons, which are picked up by 
the railway company’s locos at fixed times each day 
Other possibilities, e.g , road transport, conveyance 
by canal (even if goods are conveyed to the canal 
boat by lorrj'), aerial transport, conveyance of 
goods by passenger tram, coastwise steamer, etc., 
must not be overlooked if dispatch would be carried 
out with real efficiency The live man is not wedded 
to any one method of transport — even though he 
may be familiar with its rules and methods — but is 
prepared to consider and use all, co-ordinating them 
to bus own ends. 

Full details respecting the dispatch of goods by 
rail, road, canal, sea, air, and parcel post will be 
found under the appropriate headings 
DISQUALIFICATIONS OP BANKRUPT.— Bank- 
ruptcy subjects a man to very serious disabilities, 
Winle he is bankrupt no man can sit or vote in the 
House of Lords or any committee thereof, nor can 
he be elected as a peer of Scotland or of Ireland to 
sit and vote m the House of Lords. Nor can a 
bankrupt be elected to or sit in the House of 
Commons, or any committee thereof. He is also 
disqualified from being elected or appointed or 
acting as a justice of the peace, mayor, alderman, 
or councillor, or from taking any official part in the 
local government of the country Disqualification 
lasts for a period of five years from the date of the 
discharge. An undischarged bankrupt cannot be a 
member or chairman of a parish council, rural 
district council, or board of guardians, if he has 
within five years before his election, or smce his 
election, been adjudged bankrupt or compoumded 
with his creditors 


Disqualifications cease if and when adjudication 
of bankruptcy is annulled , or if a certificate is 
granted with the discharge to the effect that the 
bankruptcy was caused by the bankrupt’s 
misfortune without any misconduct on his part 

If a member of the House of Commons is adjudged 
bankrupt, and the disqualifications arising therefrom 
under the Act are not removed within six months 
from the date of the order, the court shall, immedi- 
ately after the expiration of that time, certify the 
same to the Speaker, and thereupon the seat of the 
member becomes vacant If a person is adjudged 
bankrupt whilst holding the office of mayor, aider- 
man, councillor, etc , his office is immediately 
vacated. 

The disqualifications of a bankrupt as above 
stated are those imposed by the Bankruptcy Acts 
of 1883 and 1890, and the Local Government Act, 
1894 These were in no way affected or altered 
by the Bankruptcy Act, 1914. 

DISSECTION. — -This is a term which is met with 
in accounts, especially in those accounts dealing 
with departmental trade, and it signifies the separa- 
tion of the accounts of sales and purchases, so as to 
show the worlangs of the various departments of 
the house 

DISSEISE. — To deprive a freeholder of his seism 
or possession of an estate 

DISSEISIN. — ^The deprivation of a person of the 
seisin or possession of an estate of freehold 
DISSOLUTION OP PARTNERSHIP. —This 
phrase signifies the termination of a partnership, 
or the breaking up of a firm, caused by the 
voluntary retirement of one or more of the partners, 
or by the operation of law (See Partners 
(Partnership ) ) 

DISTILLATION. — ^The process by which a sub- 
stance may, by the action of heat, be either con- 
verted into a vapour which condenses on coohng, 
or IS decomposed into volatile compounds This 
process m one form or another has almost universal 
industrial application In ordinary distillation, 
the material is placed m some form of retort or still, 
and the condensed liquid or distillate is collected 
m a receiver In some cases, as m the treatment of 
fatty acids m soap manufacture, distillation is 
earned out tn vacuo or m the presence of super- 
heated steam In fractional distillation as in dis- 
tilhng coal tar, products such as benzol, toluol, 
creosote oil, etc , pass over into the receiver at their 
respective boiling points This method is also 
adopted in preparing many synthetic compounds, 
essential oils, and perfumes Dry or destructive 
distillation is a process which is becoming more 
and more important in relation to the production 
of fuel oil and the many valuable by-products of 
coal, wood, and shale The material is heated in 
the absence of air at a temperature sufficient to 
decompose it into volatile bodies , in this way wood 
spirits, acetic acid and wood tar are distiUed from 
wood, and coal gas, gas liquor, and coal tar are 
produced from coal. 

DISTILLERS.— The Spirits Act. 1880, consoh- 
dated and amended the law relative to the sale of 
spirits. No person may distil, rectify, or compound 
spirits, without a hcence. The penalty for dis- 
obedience IS £5Qi0, and the forfeit of all vessels and 
materials. Every person is deemed to be a distiller 
who makes or keeps wash prepared or fit for dis- 
tillation. The distiller m England must not keep 
more than two wash stills and two low wine stills 
on his premises at the same time, or one still of a 
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capacity of less than 3,000 gallons. A distiller may 
keep a still of a capacity of 400 gallons and upwards 
upon obtaining a hcence signed by three justices 
The distillery must be situated within a quarter of 
a mile of a market town, but the Commissioners of 
Inland •^Revenue may grant a hcence for a dis- 
tillery beyond that limit Lodgings must be pro- 
vided for the officers of excise who are placed in 
charge of the distillery, A distillery must not be 
within a quarter of a mile of the premises of a 
rectifier ; nor must a distillery be connected with 
a brewery 

Every distiller must keep a spirit store, which has 
to be locked by the officer in charge of the dis- 
tillery. Heavy penalties are inflicted if the proper 
number of vessels is not kept, or is exceeded 
Every still must have an opening to enable an 
■officer to take gauges and samples Every pipe 
used in the distillery must be so fixed that it may 
be inspected for the whole of its length Before a 
distiller begins to distil spirits, he must make a 
correct list of every vessel he uses and where each 
IS kept , that list must be delivered to the proper 
officer of excise No materials must be used in dis- 
tillation except such as the Act prescribes, and the 
quality and strength of the materials must be 
tested by a saccharometer The distiller cannot 
remove sugar from the store for the manufacture 
of spirits until he informs the excise officer The 
•hours for brewing and distilling spirits are all fixed 
by the Act When a brew is about to be made, the 
excise officer must be informed The whole of the 
process of distillation must go on with the Icnow- 
ledge of the excise officer from the beginning to the 
■end of each brew. 

When the spirit has been made, it must be put 
into casks in the presence of the excise officer 
Spirits must not be removed fiom the store in any 
quantity less than nine gallons The excise officer 
must keep account of the stock in store at all times 
It IS also the business of the excise officer to make 
out a return of the duty payable by the distiller 
upon all the spirit he makes, and to receive pay- 
ment therefor Spirits may be bottled by the dis- 
tiller only after he has given notice to the excise 
officer Sweetening, colouring, or fortifying is per- 
mitted under statutory regulations. No spints 
may be sent out from a distiller’s stores, or from 
an excise warehouse, without an exase permit. 
The minimum quantity permitted to be taken out 
is nine gallons in a cask, five dozen quart bottles, 
or ten dozen pints Methylated spints are exempt 
from duty, and may be manufactured only from 
plain spirit of at least 50 per cent above proof, and 
from rum of at least 20 per cent above proof 

The duty to be paid on spints is to be the amount 
actually chargeable at the date of the actual 
removal of the .spirits from the store or warehouse 
'(See Excise ) 

DISTRAIN.— (See Distress ) 

DISTRAINOR. — ^The person who carries out a 
distraint 

DISTRESS. — ^This is the name given to the sum- 
mary method of procedure by which a landlord 
may, without the intervention of any court of law, 
recover the rent which is due to him in respect of 
lands and tenements which he has demised to a 
tenant. There is no doubt that this remedy does 
place an enormous power in the hands of a landlord, 
and for that reason various statutes have been 
passed by which the right of distress (or distraint, 
as it IS sometimes called) has been stnngently 


regulated. Any illegality or irregularity in the 
exercise of this remedy may render the distrainor 
liable to heavy damages 

There is no right of distress unless the relation- 
ship of landlord and tenant exists between the dis- 
tramor and the holder of the premises If no such 
relationship exists, as where a person has gone into 
possession without any agreement as to paying 
rent or otherwise, there is no right to distrain, and 
the landlord must get rid of the holder by an action 
at law, suing him as a trespasser The landlord 
may probably be awarded damages against the 
trespasser, but he has no other remedy, unless he 
IS able to eject him peaceably Where it is estab- 
hshed that the relationship of landlord and tenant 
does actually exist, there must be some ascertained 
rent actually due at the time when the distress is 
levied It IS commonly agreed between the parties 
that rent shall be payable upon a certain day. The 
law takes no notice of part of a day, and, conse- 
quently, if the day of payment is fixed, the tenant 
has the whole of that day in which to pay , in fact, 
the default does not anse until the day following. 
Thus, if rent is payable on March 25th, the land- 
lord cannot distrain, in default of payment, before 
the 26th If the rent is payable by the tenant in 
advance, the right of distress anses as soon as the 
day of payment has passed. Again, as a distress, 
strictly so-called, can take place only upon the 
premises demised, it is generally stipulated in long 
leases that the last payment of rent shall be made 
some days before the termination of the lease, so 
that the landlord may retain his right up to the 
end of the term 

No distress can be levied if the amount of the 
rent due is tendered before the goods of the tenant 
are actually seized The tender, however, must be 
a legal one, t e , it must be made in the manner in 
which the law allows a tender to be made (See 
Legal Tender ) Moreover, the exact amount must 
be tendered, and no condition must be attached to 
the tender. Also, if the goods of a tenant have 
been actually seized and impounded, relief may be 
obtained at once by tendering the full amount of 
the rent due, together with the whole of the costs 
which have been incurred A landlord who refuses 
to accept payment” in either of the above cases is 
hable to an action at law , but the right of distress 
is not lost by the landlord’s accepting a collateral 
security {q v ) for his rent, 

A distress may be levied, after rent has become 
due and remains unpaid, at any time between sun- 
rise and sunset , but no disti ess may be levied upon 
a Sunday, Christmas Day, Good Friday, or any 
day appointed for a public thanksgiving It may 
be made at any time within six months after the 
tenancy has expired, if the tenant is still remaining 
in possession. The rule as to the time for levying a 
distress is of great antiquity, its reason being 
probably to prevent people from being turned out 
of doors during the night. 

The landlord is the proper person to distrain , 
but this includes not only the actual legal owner of 
the preimses who let them to the tenant, but any 
person who has such property in them as to 
entitle him to possession on the termination of the 
tenancy Thus, a tenant who sub-lets can distrain, 
and so can a mortgagee An executor or an admims- 
trator has a right of distraint in respect of the 
premises let by the deceased person whom he repre- 
sents , but a person who is merely authorised to 
receive rent has no right to distrain on his own 
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account It is a very raie thing for a landlord to 
distrain personally The usual practice is to employ 
a baihfi or an agent appointed by him for that 
purpose No person, however, may act as baihfi 
unless he possesses a certificate granted by a 
county court judge, (See Bailiff ) The baihfi 
should always be armed with some document in 
willing signed by the landlord, and he must also 
produce his certificate as a baihfi if it is demanded 
t)y any tenant upon whose goods he is levying a 
distress 

As above stated, it is the general rule that a 
distress cannot be levied elsewhere than upon the 
premises demised to the tenant, and in some cases 
during the time the tenancy lasts Thus, if a notice 
to quit IS given and a tenant holds over, thexe is no 
right to distrain for rent which is in arrear at the 
termination of the tenancy This is the law as far 
as tenancies for less than a year are concerned ; 
but if the tenancy is for years, the right of distraint 
may be exercised during the six months following 
the teimination of the tenancy, by reason of a 
statute passed in the leign of Anne This is a 
reason why it is so often provided that the last 
instalment of rent shall be paid some time before 
the termination of the tenancy 

There is, however, one important exception to 
this rule as to a levy being made upon the demised 
premises It refers to clandestine removals, where 
a tenant secretly and fraudulently removes his 
goods so as to avoid a distress being made It is, 
therefore, provided that if the rent is in arrear 
(and this proviso is all important) and the tenant 
fraudulently and clandestinely removes his goods 
from the demised premises for the purpose of pre- 
venting a distiess, the landlord may follow and 
take them from the place to which they have been 
removed within thirty days after such removal 
If, however, a sale of the goods has taken place in 
the meantime to a bond fide purchaser, the landloid’s 
right is ousted and the goods cannot be seized by 
him , but even in such a case, the tenant must still 
have an interest in the premises which he has 
quitted at the time when the seizure is made, other- 
wise the landlord will be too late Thus, in one case, 
a tenant lemoved his goods on the last day but one 
of his tenancy, and it was held that, although the 
goods were removed fraudulently and clandestinely, 
the landlord could not follow and seize them after 
the tenancy had come to an end If the tenancy 
has actually terminated when the tenant removes 
Ins goods, the landlord cannot follow them at all 
The right of distress has gone, and the only remedy 
IS to sue for the rent due by an action at law In 
order to avoid difficulties, it is always advisable for 
the landlord to obtain an authority from a local 
justice of the peace or from a police magistrate to 
follow goods Although, as will be pointed out later 
on, the right of distress extends, with certain 
exceptions and under certain conditions, to all 
goods which are upon the demised premises at the 
time of the levy, the goods of a lodger or a stranger 
can never be followed and taken in the same 
manner as the goods of a tenant Agam, if an 
entry is made upon premises where there is no 
right to take the goods in any event, the landlord 
will render himself liable to an action for trespass 
In the metropohtan police district, which includes 
an area within 15 miles of Charing Cross, exclusive 
of the City of London, a constable may stop and 
detain all carts and carriages employed in removing 
goods or furniture from a dwelling-house between 


8pm and 6 a m., if there is any suspicion that 
a fiaudulent and clandestine removal is taking 
place 

A landlord cannot distrain for more than six 
years’ arrears of rent, unless the tenant has witlun 
that time given a wiitten acknowledgment, of pre- 
vious lent being due If the holding is an agricultural 
one, only one yeai’s rent can be distrained for, 
subject to an extension if it has been customary 
to defer payment for three or six months In the 
case of a bankiupt tenant, a landlord may distrain 
after the commencement of the bankruptcy, but 
his claim is available only for six months’ rent 
accrued due prior to the adjudication If he 
distrains within thiee months of the receiving order 
being made, he must pay any preferential creditors 
out of the pioceeds of the distraint, and become a 
preferential ci editor himself as to any loss he may 
sustain For whatever balance of rent remains due 
after a distraint for the six months’ rent, the land- 
lord must prove in the bankruptcy proceedings 
agamst the tenant as an ordinary creditor A dis- 
traint against the estate and efiects of a company 
which is being wound up, otherwise than 
voluntarily, is void except by leave of the court. 

In levying a distress the outer door of the premises 
cannot be broken open , but if the outer door is 
open, the person distraining may break any of the 
inner doors, or locks, if necessary, to reach the 
goods that are distrainable If a window is open, 
an entrance may be effected through it, and the 
window itself may be opened further. The breaking 
or removal of a pane of glass to undo a fastenmg 
constitutes the distrainor a trespasser A fence 
may be climbed over to get through an open door 
A landlord or his agent may not force the padlock 
of a barn or the outer door of a granary or stable 
for the puipose of distraining for rent, and he must 
not break open gates or knock down fences to 
effect his purpose , but he is justified in opening 
doois and locks by turning the key, lifting the latch, 
drawing the bolt, or using any of the usual methods 
adopted for gaming access In every case where 
the distrainor can enter without committing a 
trespass oi using force, he is justified in his action 
The forcible expulsion of a person lawfully dis- 
training from the premises which he has entered 
will deprive the tenant of his immunity from 
having his outer door broken open in order to 
regain admittance The distrainor must call a 
constable to see that no breach of the peace is 
committed. 

It IS the general rule that all personal chattels 
found on the premises, in respect of which the 
distraint is made, can be seized for the rent due. 
It is immaterial who is the owner ; but this is 
subject to the Law of Distress Amendment Act, 
1908, which came into force in 1909, and is noticed 
later. And herein lies the great difference between 
a distraint and an execution [qv) In the latter 
case, nothing can be seized which is not the property 
of the judgment debtor 

There are, however, many exceptions to this 
general rule, some goods being absolutely privi- 
leged from seizure, whilst others are conditionally 
protected. Those which are absolutely privileged 
cannot be taken under any circumstances, and 
mclude — 

(1) Things m actual use The seizure of these 
might lead to a breach of the peace. 

(2) Fixtures which, if they were removed, could 
not be restored to their original condition. 
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(3) Goods delivered to a person in the way of 
his trade 

(4) Perishable goods. 

(5) Animals jer(£ natuvcB, that is, of a wild 
nature But dogs, deer in a park, birds in cages, 
etc , ^re distrainable 

(6) Goods in the custody of the law, as, foi 
instance, wheie a sheriff has taken possession 
under a writ of execution 

(7) The goods of an ambassador 

(8) Various goods, such as those of lodgers and 
strangers, under the provisions of the Law of 
Distress Amendment Act, 1908 

(9) Wearing apparel, bedding, etc , to the value 
of £5, unless the tenant is holding over, and has 
refused for seven days to give up possession. 

(10) Gas and electiic light meters belonging to 
a gas company or an electric light company 
incorporated by Act of Pailiament 

Things which are conditionally privileged can 
be taken only if the other goods on the premises 
are insuf&cient to satisfy the claim of the landlord 
Such things are — 

(1) Tools of trade 

(2) Beasts of the plough and sheep Colts, steers, 
and heifers are not exempt from seizure, nor are 
beasts of the plough if the only other subject of 
distraint is growing crops. Beasts of the plough 
can always be taken lor non-payment of poor 
rates, whether there are other things on the 
premises or not 

When, in the course of malung a distress, an 
entry and a seizure have been effected, the first 
duty of the distrainor or the baihff is to make an 
inventory {qx ) or hst of the goods which have been 
seized, and which are considered to be sufi&cient 
upon a sale to pay the amount of the rent due At 
the foot of the inventoiy a notice must be added 
to the effect that if the tenant or the owner does 
not, within five days after the levying of the dis- 
tress, replevy the same, i e., redeem them, they 
will be appraised and sold to pay the arrears of 
rent owing by the tenant. The inventory and 
notice must be served upon the tenant personally, 
or left at the house, or other most conspicuous place 
on the premises charged with the rent for which 
the distraint is made Unless the inventory and the 
notice are duly served, the seizure is invahd, and 
any subsequent sale of the goods will be illegal 
The landlord or his baihff is entitled to remove 
the goods, and to deposit them in a safe place for 
custody, but it is the usual practice to leave some 
person m possession to pi event a removal. The 
tenant, as has been pointed out already, has a right 
to replevy the goods seized up to the time of their 
sale, upon payment of the rent due and all costs 
incurred. The landlord cannot sell untfi after the 
expiration of five complete days after the seizure, 
and this period of five days may be extended to 
fifteen days if the tenant makes a request m writing 
to that effect to the landlord or the baihff, and gives 
security for the extra expenses which will be 
incurred. There is no obligation laid upon the 
landlord to have the goods sold by auction, unless 
the tenant makes a written demand for this to be 
done, and the same rule apphes to appraisement 
{qv). In a technical sense replevin is really a re- 
delivery of goods which have been distrained upon 
to the tenant or the owner, security being given 
that an action will be prosecuted against the 
distrainor for any alleged illegality or irregularity m 
the levying of the distraint. Proceedings must be 


taken in the county court, and may be commenced 
any time after the distraint has been levied before 
the goods are removed for sale. The registrar of 
the court will fix the amount of the security that 
must be given, and tins may be by way either of a 
deposit of money or of a bond with sureties As 
soon as the security is completed the registrar 
issues a warrant to the high bailiff of the county 
court directing him to deliver the goods to the 
tenant or the owner The action comes on in its 
ordinary course, the point at issue being the legahty 
or legularity of the distraint, and the landlord 
being the defendant 

A landlord who distrains must take care to seize 
enough to cover his rent, if there are sufficient goods 
upon the premises to satisfy his claim If he fails 
to do so, he cannot distrain a second time And he 
must not abandon a distress when once made, other- 
wise he wiU lose his right , but there is nothing to 
prevent a repetition of a distress if it is impossible 
to satisfy the proper legal demand on the first 
occasion Moreover, a landlord is not precluded, 
after havmg levied a distress and having failed to 
obtain complete satisfaction, from pursuing his 
remedy by action for any balance due to him, if he 
thinks it worth his while to do so When an action 
at law is commenced in respect of rent, the land- 
lord is not confined to six years’ arrears as he is in 
the case of distress 

When goods are taken in distress, they are said 
to be %n custodid legts — ^in the custody of the law. 
It IS, therefore, illegal for any person to interfere 
with them and to attempt to remove them, or to- 
take them out of the possession of the distrainor 
The removal or attempted removal is known as 
“ pound breach ” 

As to the fees which are chargeable in distress, 
see Bailiff, 

The first inroad into the general principle that a 
distress is leviable upon all goods found on the 
demised premises, irrespective of the fact as to 
who is the true owner of them, was made by the 
Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act, 1871, which enabled 
a lodger to claim his personal goods upon complying 
with certain conditions This Act was repealed 
by the Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1908, 
but its provisions were retained in effect, and a 
quahfied protection extended to lodgers and to 
certam persons other than lodgers, namely, (a) any 
under-tenant liable to pay by equal instalments not 
less often than every actual or customary quarter 
of a year a rent which would return m any whole 
yeai the full annual value of the premises or of such 
part thereof as is comprised in the under-tenancy , 
and (6) any othei person whatsoever not being a 
tenant of the premises or any part thereof, and not 
having any beneficial interest in any tenancy of the 
premises or of any part thereof When, therefore, 
a distress is levied by the superior landlord or the 
bailiff, the lodger, under-tenant, or other person, 
as above, must serve a declaration on such superior 
landlord or baihff, in writing and signed by him 
stating that the intermediate landlord, that is, the 
tenant of the house, has no right of property or 
beneficial interest in the furniture, goods, or chattels, 
so distrained upon, and that such furniture, etc , 
is the property of and in the lawful possession of 
the lodger, under-tenant, or other person. The 
declaration must also set out the rent, if any, 
which IS due to the intermediate landlord, and 
the period for which it is due To this declaration 
an mventory must be attached setting out the 
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furniture, etc., referred to The following is a form 
of declaration which is commonly used in the case 
of a lodger — 

To Mr A B (landlord) of to his hailiff, 

and to all others whom it may concern 

I, C D , of , do hereby declare that I am 

a lodger, occupying the following rooms (stating 
them) at . , and that your immediate tenant, 

E F , my landlord, has no right of property or 
beneficial interest in the furniture and goods dis- 
trained (or threatened to be distrained) for rent 
•alleged to he due to A B , and of which an 
inventory is annexed Such furniture and goods 
•are my property 

And I also declare that I owe to the said E. F , 
on account of rent for the said lodging, from . . . 
io . , the sum of £ . and no more (or, I have 

paid to the said E. F all rent and arrears of rent 
in respect of the said lodgings). 

The inventory is as follows — 

(All goods to be set out specifically ) 

(Signature of lodger ) 

Dated this . . day of . , 19... 

A form of a similar character, with the modifica- 
tions necessary for the particular case, will serve 
the purpose of the under-tenant or other person 
The offence of making a false declaration or 
inventory is a misdemeanour if it is untrue to the 
Icnowledge of the deponent in any particular The 
signature should be at the foot of the inventory, 
but it has been held to be sufficient for the purpose 
of the Lodger’s Goods Protection Act that the 
signature was at the end of the declaration provided 
the inventory was contained in the same paper. 

It is always advisable to have the notice in the 
above form, or as near thereto as possible, and no 
material fact connected with the matter should be 
omitted When the declaration and the inventory 
have been served upon the landlord or the bailiff, 
and payment has been made of any rent due and 
an undertaking given to pay future instalments of 
rent as they shall become due, until the amount 
of the distress is discharged, the landlord or the 
bailiff must go out of possession If the distress is 
then persisted in, the landlord and the baihfi will 
both be liable to an action for illegal distress, and 
damages may be recovered from both of them 
Also the lodger, under-tenant, or other person 
aggrieved may apply to a justice of the peace or to 
a police magistrate for an order for restitution of 
the goods if the landlord or the bailiff refuses to 
restore them, when the truth of the declaration 
and the inventory will be inquired mto, and such 
order made as may appear just This statutory 
protettion does not apply to goods belonging to the 
husband or the wife of the tenant whose rent is in 
arrear, nor to goods comprised in any bill of sale, 
hire purchase agreement, or settlement made by 
such tenant, nor to goods in the possession, order, 
or disposition of such tenant by the consent and 
permission of the true owner under such circum- 
stances that such tenant is the reputed owner 
thereof, nor to any live stock to which Section 29 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, apphes 
There are other exceptions, but they need no notice 
here Moreover, the protection does not extend to 
the goods of an under-tenant where the under- 
tenancy has been created in breach of any covenant 
or agreement in writing between the landlord and 
his immediate tenant If the lodger or under-tenant 


IS compelled to pay any rent as above, or to give an 
undertaking as to future instalments of rent, he is 
entitled to deduct the amount thereof from any rent 
which he would otherwise have been compelled to 
pay to his immediate landlord There is no speci- 
fied time within which the declaration and, the 
inventory must be served But as the superior 
landlord’s right of sale is at the end of five days 
from the seizure of the goods, the light against the 
distrainor will be lost unless proceedings are taken 
within that period, though there may remain other 
rights, as far as the lodger or the under-tenant is 
concerned, against the immediate landlord It 
seems that the whole piocess, as above described, 
must be repeated on every occasion if more than 
one distress is levied 

The term " lodgei ” has been frequently used m 
the latter portion of this article, and it is necessary 
i o define his exact position A person is a lodger who 
has a defined portion of a house, which is in the 
occupancy of another person, assigned to him in 
consideration of a certain rent. All the incidents 
of landlord and tenant are then in existence between 
the tenant of the house and the lodger, and the 
tenant must take the same proceedings against his 
lodger to eject him, if it becomes necessary to do 
so, as a landlord must take against his own tenant. 
It IS almost unnecessary to add that a tenant can 
distrain upon his lodger’s goods in the same manner 
as a landlord can distrain upon the goods of his 
tenant 

DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS.— (See Life 

^^DLSTRIB^ITION, STATUTES OF.— Although by 
the Administration of Estates Act, 1925, the various 
Statutes of Distribution have been abolish'd, it is 
convenient to deal with the matter of intestate 
succession under this head The manner in which 
real estate and personal estate will devolve on the 
death of an owner intestate has been radically 
changed by recent legislation The idea of real 
property passing to the heir-at-law has disappeared , 
the rights of the eldest son have been subordinated 
and are not now greater than those of his brothers 
and sisters The widow’s nght has been amplified 
and a widower’s has been brought into line Realty 
and personalty are now indistinguishable in so far 
as devolution on intestacy is concerned The law 
has not changed the manner of distribution under 
an operative will, but where there is no will or where 
the will fails to operate in respect of any portion of 
a deceased’s property, the statute will be applied 

The Administration of Estates Act, 1925, repeals 
the existing Statutes of Distribution and substitutes 
an entirely new code of law which has the following 
effect The personal representative will take and 
hold all real and personal estate with the exception 
of the personal chattels of the deceased He will 
hold on trust for sale, and he vail have power to 
postpone such sale without being accountable for 
any loss due to postponement He will be called 
upon to distribute the property or the proceeds of 
the sale of the property in the following manner — 

(1) He must first pay funeral and testamentary 
expenses and debts due from the estate 

(2) If the deceased leaves a widow or widower, as 
the case may be, personal chattels, that is, furniture, 
household goods, animals, vehicles, and any other 
chattels except those used for business purposes 
and except money and securities, will pass to such 
widow or widower, as the case may be 

(3) In addition to the right to personal chattels 
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the surviving husband or wife is entitled to a sum tamed in the following section which is set out in 


of £l ,000 absolutely, and the personal representative 
IS entitled to raise the sum of ;^1,000 for the purpose 
of discharging this liability 

(4) If the deceased leaves children or other issue 
the surviving husband or wife is entitled to the 
income of half the residue, but if there are no child- 
ren or other issue the husband or wife is entitled to 
the whole of the income 

(5) Subject to the rights of the husband or wife 
of the deceased, the property of the intestate is then 
held on what are known as " statutory trusts,” 
which are set out in full in Section 47 of the Act 

If the intestate leaves no issue but both parents, 
then, subject to the interests of a surviving husband 
or wife, the residuary estate of the intestate shall 
be held in trust for the father and mother in equal 
shares absolutely , 

If the intestate leaves no issue but one parent, 
then, subject to the interests of a surviving husband 
or wife, the residuary estate of the intestate shall 
be held in trust for the surviving father or mother 
absolutely , 

If the intestate leaves no issue or parent, then, 
subject to the interests of a surviving husband or 
wife, the residuary estate of the intestate shall be 
held in trust for the following persons hving at the 
death of the intestate, and in the followang order 
and manner, namely — 

First, on the statutory trusts for the brothers 
and sisters of the whole blood of the intestate , 
but if no person takes an absolutely vested interest 
under such trusts , then 

Secondly, on the statutory trusts for the 
brothers and sisters of the half blood of the intes- 
tate , but if no person takes an absolutely vested 
interest under such trusts ; then 

Thirdly, for the grandparents of the intestate 
and, if more than one survive the intestate, in 
equal shares , but if there is no member of this 

Fourthly, on the statutory trusts for the uncles 
and aunts of the intestate (being brothers or 
sisters of the whole blood of a parent of the 
intestate] , but if no person takes an absolutely 
vested interest under such trusts , then 

Fifthly, on the statutory trusts for the uncles 
and aunts of the intestate (being brothers or 
sisters of the half blood of a parent of the intes- 
tate) , but if no person takes an absolutely vested 
interest under such trusts , then 

Sixthly, for the surviving husband or wife of 
the intestate absolutely 

In default of any person taking an absolute 
interest under the foregoing provisions, the residuary 
estate of the intestate shall belong to the Crown, or 
to the Duchy of Lancaster, or to the Duke of 
Cornwall for the time being, as the case may be, as 
bona vacaiitta, and in lieu of any right to escheat. 

The Crown or the said Duchy or the said Duke 
may (wuthout prejudice to the powers reserved by 
Section 9 of the Civil List Act, 1910, or any other 
powers), out of the whole or any part of the pro- 
perty devolving on them respectively, provide, in 
accordance with the existing practice, for depend- 
ants, whether landred or not, of the intestate, and 
other persons for whom the intestate might reason- 
ably have been expected to make provision 

A husband and wife shall for all purposes of 
distribution or division under the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section be treated as two persons 
The statutory trusts mentioned above are con- 


“47 — (1) Where under this Part of this Act 
the residuary estate of an intestate, or any part 
thereof, is directed to be held on the statutory 
trusts for the issue of the intestate, the same shall 
be held upon the following tiusts, namely — 

" (i) In trust, in equal shares if more than 
one, for all or any of the children or child of the 
intestate, living at the death of the intestate, 
who attain the age of twenty-one years or 
marry under that age, and for all or any of the 
issue living at the death of the intestate who 
attain the age of tw'enty-one years or marry 
under that age of any child of the intestate who 
predeceases the intestate, such issue to take 
thiough all degrees, according to their stocks, 
in equal shares if more than one, the share 
which their parent would have taken if living 
at the death of the intestate and so that no 
issue shall take whose parent is living at the 
death of the intestate and so capable of taking 
“ (ii) The statutory power of advancement, 
and the statutory provisions which relate to 
maintenance and accumulation of surplus in- 
come, shall apply, but when an infant marries 
such infant shall be entitled to give valid 
receipts for the income of the infant's share or 
interest , 

“ (ill) Where the property held on the 
statutory trusts lor issue is divisible into shares, 
then any money or property which, by way of 
advancement or on the marriage of a child oi 
the intestate, has been paid to such child by the 
intestate or settled by the intestate for the 
benefit of such child (including any life or less 
interest and including property covenanted to 
be paid or settled) shall, subj'ect to any con- 
trary intention expressed or appearing from the 
circumstances of the case, be taken as being so 
paid or settled in or towards satisfaction of the 
share of such child or the share which such 
child w'ould have taken if living at the death of 
the intestate, and shall be brought into account, 
at a valuation (the value to be reckoned as at 
the death of the intestate), in accordance wuth 
the requirements of the personal representa- 
tives , 

“ (iv) The personal representatives may 
permit any infant contingently interested to 
have the use and enjoyment of any personal 
chattels in such manner and subject to such 
conditions (if any) as the personal representa- 
tives may consider reasonable, and without 
being liable to account for any consequential 
loss 

" (2) If the trusts in favour of the issue of the 
intestate fail by reason of no child or other issue 
attaining an absolutely vested interest — 

“ (») The lesiduary estate of the intestate 
and the income thereof and all statutory 
accumulations, if any, of the income thereof, 
or so much thereof as may not have been paid 
or applied under any power affecting the same, 
shall go, devolve and be held under the pro- 
visions of this Part of this A.ct as if the intestate 
had died without leaving issue living at the 
death of the intestate , 

" (6) References in this Part of this Act to the 
intestate ‘ leaving no issue ' shall be construed 
as ‘ leaving no issue who attain an absolutely 
vested interest ’ , 
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'' (c) References in tins Part of this Act to the 
intestate ‘ leaving issue ’ or ' leaving a child or 
other issue ' shall be construed as ' leaving issue 
who attain an absolutely vested interest ' 

" (3) Where under this Part of this Act the 
residuary estate of an intestate or any part 
thereof is directed to be held on the statutory 
trusts for any class of relatives of the intestate, 
other than issue of the intestate, the same shall be 
held on trusts corresponding to the statutory 
trusts for the issue of the intestate (other than the 
provision for bringing any money or property 
into account) as if such trusts (other than as 
aforesaid) were repeated with the substitution of 
references to the members or member of that 
class for references to the children or child of the 
intestate ” 

DISTRICT COUNCIL.— (See Rural District 
Council, Urban District Council ) 

DISTRICT COUNCILS^ MEETINGS.— Ui ban dis- 
trict councils and rural district councils were con- 
stituted by the Local Government Act, 1894 , but 
the Public Health Act, 1875, still in some respects 
applies to them 

An annual meeting must be held by distiict 
councils, and business meetings once a month at 
least The Public Health Act, 1875, requiies every 
district council from time to time to make legula- 
tions with respect to the summoning, notice, place, 
management, and adjournment of their meetings, 
and generally with respect to the transaction and 
management of their business No meeting may be 
held on premises hcensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor, unless no other room is available either free 
of charge or at a reasonable cost The 1894 Act 
provides that any rural district council may use for 
their meetings and proceedings the offices of the 
board of guardians for the union comprising their 
district at reasonable hours The quorum for 
meetings is one-third of the full number of members, 
subject to this qualification that in no case is a 
larger quorum than seven required The chairman 
of the council is to preside at all meetings at which 
he IS present ; if he is absent, the person to take 
the chair is the vice-chairman, if one has been 
appointed and he is present , failing lum, the 
members present shall appoint one of their number 
to act as chan man Women are ehgible as chair- 
man, vice-chairman, and councillor It is veiy 
necessary to note the various grounds upon which 
a chairman of a district council becomes disqualified 
and incapable of acting Amongst these are poor 
rehef to himself or family, bankruptcy, holding any 
paid office under the council, being pecumarily 
interested in any bargain or contract with the dis- 
trict council with certain exceptions, and absence 
from council meetings for more than six months 
consecutively, except for illness or some reason 
approved by the council 

Questions at meetings are to be decided by a 
majority of the members present and voting on 
that question If the voting is equally divided, the 
chairman has a second or casting vote. The names 
of the members present and of those votmg on each 
question are to be recorded, so as to show whether 
each vote was given for or against the question. 
Minutes of a meeting purporting to be signed by 
the chairman of that meeting or by the chairman 
of the next meeting shall be received as evidence 
in all legal proceedings. Further, a meeting so 
minuted shall be considered to have been duly 
convened and held until the contrary is proved. 


The proceedings of a district council shall not be 
invahdated by vacancies amongst the members or 
by any defect in their election or qualification 
The annual meeting is to be held as soon as con- 
vement after April 15th in each year. The first 
meeting of a council shall be held where and«when 
the leturning officer may appoint by written notice 
to each member , but not moi e than ten days after 
the completion of the election 

The holding of, and proceedings at, district council 
meetings other than as provided above, and always 
subject to the statutes, are governed by the standing 
orders which every district council makes for the 
regulation of its business. These standing orders 
vary in the extent to which they deal with pro- 
cedui e , where they are silent, the customary rules 
of debate apply , anyone concerned with a 
particular district council must, theiefore, obtain 
and study its own standing orders It may be 
useful, however, to select as examples a few of the 
provisions from actual sets of standing orders of an 
urban district council and a rural district council 
respectively — 

Urban District Council. The council's ordinary 
meetings are held on alternate Wednesday evenings 
at 7 30 , notice of same, with the usual particulars, 
including the business (so far as known), being posted 
to each member three clear days beforehand. Extra- 
ordinary meetings may be held on the requisition of 
three members and on twenty-four hours’ notice 
being given to members Resolutions or acts of the 
council can be revoked or altered only by a two- 
thirds majority at a special meeting convened on 
the requisition of three members. Failing the carry- 
ing of such revocation or alteration, it may not be 
attempted again for six months The order of busi- 
ness after signing of the minutes, is : (1) Deputa- 
tions , (2) correspondence , (3) committee reports , 
(4) finance committee report , (5) reports of council 
officers , (6) business appointed by resolution of 
previous meeting , (7) motions and questions With 
the exception ol a few motions which may be moved 
without notice, five days' notice of motion is 
required Speeches aie limited to ten minutes and 
replies to five minutes each Comimttees are to con- 
sist of three members, and the quorum to be two 
members Committee meetings may be called at 
two days’ notice, and five minutes’ grace is allowed 
the chairman before someone else is appointed to 
the chan A two-thirds majority may suspend these 
standing oiders at a meeting either after due notice 
or in case of urgency 

Rural District Council. Ordinary meetings are 
held monthly on Thuisdays, at 3 pm, and two 
days' notice of same is given. Ratepayers in the 
rural district and reporters may be present until 
required by resolution to withdraw. Extraordinary 
meetings may be requisitioned by two members for 
the transaction only of the special business specified. 
Minutes are to be printed and sent to members The 
order of business, only to be varied by consent of 
the meeting, is (after signing the rmnutes) : (1) 

Business arising out of the minutes ; (2) communica- 
tions from the Ministry of Health , (3) other 

commumcations ; (4) finance committee's recom- 
mendations , (5) other committees' reports , (6) 

officers’ reports , (7) departmental requirements , 

(8) apphcations and appointment of officers, etc. , 

(9) motions Four days^ notice of motion is required 
Motions to rescind or repeat resolutions ivithin six 
months require at least four members’ names on the 
notice ; and, if they fail, are barred for a further 
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SIX months No discussion is allowed on adjourn- 
ment motions or on the motion to proceed to the 
next business Speeches are limited to ten minutes 
A reply is permitted not only to the mover of a 
substantive motion, but also to the mover of a 
successful amendment put as such Three members 
may demand a recount of a show-of-hands vote 
before announcement of the result, as also (after the 
vote) a division, i e , s. talang of the names for and 
against A motion may, if practicable, be divided 
into parts on any member’s request The chairman 
may take a vote, without discussion, as to the 
exclusion of any business he deems objectionable 
Any standing orders may, with the chairman’s 
sanction, be suspended by a majority vote in case 
of urgency There is also full provision legaiding 
committees. 

DISTRICT REGISTRY.— It is well known that 
writs in actions are issued out of the High Court in 
London, but to avoid difficulty and delay vaiious 
registries or offices have been established in different 
parts of the country, presided ovei by the registrar 
— ^who IS almost invariably the registrar of the local 
county court — in order that all such work as is 
done in chambers in interlocutory matters {q v ) 
may be carried out without having recourse to the 
courts in London . All matters which are in the 
hands of a raastei m chambers in London may be 
conducted by a district legistrar, from whose 
decision there is always a right of appeal to a judge 
in chambers 

DISTRICT TRADE COMMITTEES.— These are 
established by Trade Boards appointed according 
to the provisions of the Trade Boards Act, 1918 
Whereas a Trade Board fixes a general minimum 
trade rate of wages, the District Trade Committee 
takes into account the special conditions existing 
in the particular district The District Trade 
Committee, however, cannot deal with special 
minimum piece rates 

DISTRINGAS. — This is a Latin woid, signifying 
“ that you distrain ” It was the name of a writ 
which was formerly issued out of the High Court 
of Justice to prevent the tiansfer of particular 
stocks or shares, or the payment of dividends due 
upon them In 1880 this writ was abohshed, 
and now a notice is served upon the company or 
other body affected which fulfils the same object. 
The notice is for the puipose of pi eventing the 
company or other body from deahng with funds 
in which other persons claim to have an interest 
Application is made, in the first instance, to the 
High Couit, the application being suppoited by an 
affidavit winch sets out the mateiial facts of the 
case, and when certain formalities have been com- 
plied with, the notice is seived upon the company 
or other body sought to be affected by it. No 
dealing of any kind can then take place unless an 
eight days’ notice is given to the paities who claim 
to be inteiested in the funds, etc , that some 
transfer, etc , is contemplated. Within these eight 
days steps must be taken, if it is thought necessary, 
to obtain further protection, otherwise the effect of 
the notice of distringas ceases (See Charging 
Order.) 

DITTO. — This word, which is often written " do " 
— this being a contraction of ditto — ^means the same 
thing as before, or something of a like manner It 
is derived from the Latin word dictum, the past 
participle of the verb dico, “ I say.” 

DIVIDEND AND TRANSFER DAYS (BANK OF 
ENGLAND). — These are the days upon which 


dividends are paid and transfers effected, so far as 
certain stocks aie concerned with which the Bank 
of England is chiefly interested, at least to the 
extent of paying the dividends and executing the 
transfers 

Transfer days are Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, and Fridays Instructions are 
received fiom 9 30 a m until 3pm, but a fee of 
2s 6d IS charged if the instructions are given later 
than 1pm Transfers may also be made on Satur- 
days, between 11 and 12.30, and for these also a 
fee of 2s 6d is charged. 

There are in some instances particular days 
fixed as the dividend days for special securities. 
The list of these can be obtained by interested 
parties from the Bank of England 
DIVIDEND, INTERIM. — (See Interim Divi- 
dend.) 

DIVIDENDS. — ^The term " dividend ” is applied 
to the money which is distributed amongst the 
creditors of a banlcrupt out of his estate, to the 
annual interest payable upon the National Debt 
(gv) and other public funds, and upon the shares 
in joinl-stock compames The dividend paid out of 
a bankrupt’s estate depends upon the assets 
reahsed by the trustee in bankiuptcy If it appears 
likely that the whole of these assets cannot be 
collected expeditiously, the trustee should declare 
and pay dividends from time to time, reserving the 
final dividend until he has collected the whole of 
the money which is obtainable The dividends 
payable upon the National Debt and public funds 
are fixed, and do not vary from year to year in the 
same manner as other dividends vary. The third 
kind of dividend — the piofit arising to the share- 
holders out of the business of a joint-stock com- 
pany — requires fuller explanation When moneys 
are invested m any business concern the share- 
holders expect some recompense or reward for the 
loan of such moneys A company is carried on with 
an idea of making profit, and this profit is some- 
thing which accrues to the company, and increases 
its assets for the time being The capital ought, as 
far as possible, to be kept intact, and employed 
solely for the purposes of the company The profit 
gained (if any) is an additional advantage which is 
obtained for the shareholders by means of trading. 
This profit may legitimately be used by the com- 
pany to reward and recompense its shareholders, 
and the return which is made to each individual 
shai'eholder for the use of his money is called a 
di\ idend. 

With the exception to be noticed hereafter, there 
IS nothing in any of the Compames Acts which has 
reference to the payment of dividends, and the 
legislature has left the matter to the company itself 
to determine The articles of association must, 
therefore, be looked at to see what determination 
has been ariived at, for they must govern the whole 
question It is possible to make the most elaborate 
arrangements regarding, and to place the gieatest 
restiictions upon, the payment of dividends , but 
this IS not a wise course to adopt if the company is 
a public one, and relies upon the support of out- 
siders by their becoming shareholders to carry on 
its undertaking Generally speaking, it will be 
sufficient to incorporate as nearly as possible the 
provisions relating to the same contained in Table A 
(q V.) The articles, then, will practically govern the 
whole matter of the payment of dividends, subject 
to the general pnnciple that dividends must be paid 
exclusively out of profits and not out of capital 
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The gi-eatest difficulty is to arrive at what are 
really profits, and this is a question which has 
received different answers Profit has been defined 
as the gain resulting from the employment of capital. 
It really consists of the produce or its value which 
remains to those who employ their capital m an 
industrial undertaking, after all the necessary pay- 
ments have been deducted, and all the capital 
wasted and used in the undertalang has been 
replaced Roughly speaking, this means that at 
the end of a period of trading, up to the time when 
the accounts of the company are made up, the 
whole of the circulating capital of the company 
must be replaced, and a certain allowance made for 
the loss or depreciation of the fixed capital The 
latter is generally provided for by the creation of 
a special fund, but in certain instances it is possible 
for the articles to provide that no loss or deprecia- 
tion shall be provided for, especially when the com- 
pany IS established for the purpose of carrying on 
a mere temporary concern Again, as far as the 
fixed capital is concerned, any chance improvement 
in its value may be treated as a profit 

But othei methods of calculating piofits are 
necessary in the case of large businesses and joint 
stock compames In his standard work on the 
Companies Acts, Lord Justice Buckley says : “ The 
profits of an undertaking are not such sum as may 
remain after the payment of every debt, but are 
the excess of the revenue receipts over expenses 
properly chargeable to revenue account As to 
what expenses are properly chargeable to capital 
and what to revenue it is necessarily impossible to 
lay down any rule In many cases it may be for 
the shareholders to determine for themselves, pro- 
vided the deterimnation be honest and within legal 
limits Where expenses properly chargeable to 
capital have been paid out of revenue, the company 
is justified in recouping the revenue account at a 
subsequent time out of capital The proper and 
legitimate way of arriving at a statement of profits 
is to take the facts as they actually stand, and, 
after forming an estimate of the assets as they 
actually exist, to draw a balance so as to ascertain 
the result m the shape of profit and loss If this be 
done fairly and honestly, without any fraudulent 
intention or purpose of deceiving anyone, it does 
not render the dividend fraudulent that there was 
not cash in hand to pay it, or that the company 
was even obliged to borrow money for that purpose 
And the fact that an estimated value was put upon 
assets which were then m jeopardy and were sub- 
sequently lost does not render the balance sheets 
delusive and fraudulent ” 

Two cases in which the manner of calculating 
profits was discussed are worthy of reference, viz , 
Lee V. Neuchatel Asphalte Company, 1887, 41 Ch D 
1, and Verner v General and Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust, 1894, 2 Ch 239. In the fiist it was 
decided that where the shares of a hmited company 
have, under a duly registered contract, been allowed 
as fully paid-up shares in consideration of assets 
handed over to the company, it is under no obliga- 
tion to keep the value of these assets up to the 
nominal amount of its capital, and the payment of 
a dividend is not to be considered a return of capital 
merely on the ground that no provision has been 
made for keeping the assets up to the nominal 
amount of capital. There is nothmg in the Com- 
panies Act to prohibit a company formed to work 
a wasting property, such as a mine or a patent, from 
distributing, as dividend, the excess of the proceeds 


of working above the expenses of working, nor to 
impose on the company any obligation to set apart 
a sinking fund to meet the depreciation in the value 
of the wasting property If the expenses of working 
exceed the receipts, the accounts must not be made 
out so as to show an apparent profit, and ^o enable 
the company to pay a dividend out of capital, but 
the division of the profits without providing a sink- 
ing fund is not such a payment of dividends out of 
capital as is forbidden by law In the second case, 
a difierent method of ascertaining profits was pro- 
pounded. There the defendants were a hmited 
company, whose objects were to invest their capital 
in stocks, funds, shares, and securities of various- 
descriptions, and the receipts of the company from 
the income of these investments were made applic- 
able to paying a dividend The market price of 
some of the investments of the company fell, and 
others of them proved worthless, so that the value 
of the company’s assets was materially diminished , 
but the income received from the investment for 
the year considerably exceeded the expenses of the 
year. One of the trustees of the company brought an 
action on behalf of himself and all the stockholders 
in the company against the company and the other 
trustees to restrain the company from declaring a 
dividend, on the ground that, until the loss of 
capital was made up, a payment of dividend would 
be a payment out of capital. It was held, by the 
Court of Appeal, that it was within the power of 
the company to declare a dividend, inasmuch as. 
there is no law to prevent a company from sinlung 
its capital in the purchase of a property-producing 
income and dividing that income without making 
provision for keeping up the value of the capital ; 
and that fixed capital may be sunk and lost, and 
yet the excess of current receipts over current 
expenses may be applied in payment of a dividend, 
though where the income of a company arises from 
the turning over of circulating capital, no dividend 
can be paid unless the circulating capital is kept up 
to its original value, as othei wise there would be a 
payment of dividend out of capital 

In the second case, Lord Lindley made the 
following remarks in the course of his judgment : 
“ It has been already said that dividends presup- 
pose profits of some sort, and this is unquestionably 
true , but the word props is by no means tree from 
ambiguity The law is much more accurately 
expressed by saying that dividends cannot be paid 
out of capital, than by saying that they can only 
be paid out of profits The last expression leads to 
the inference that the capital must always be kept 
up, and be represented by assets which, if sold, 
would produce it , and this is more than is required 
by law. Perhaps the shortest way of expressing the 
distinction which I am endeavouring to explain is 
to say that fixed capital may be sunk and lost, and 
yet that the excess of current receipts over current 
payments may be divided, but that floating or 
circulating capital must be kept up, as otherwise 
it will enter into and foim part of such excess, in 
which case to divide such excess without deducting 
the capital which forms part of it will be contrary 
to law.” 

Dividends must be paid out of profits and out of 
profits alone, except as is provided by Section 91 
of the Act of 1908. A payment of a dividend out 
of the capital is ultra vires, for it amounts to a reduc- 
tion of the capital of the company, and such a 
reduction is rarely permissible And, on general 
principles of habihty, if drectors do. pay a dividendi 
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out of capital, they are held responsible to the com- 
pany for the whole amount so paid. The articles 
cannot make provision for any such payment, nor 
can the shareholders resolve in a general meeting 
that the capital of the company shall be so apphed. 
It IS prbbable that if a dividend is tUegally declared 
for the purpose of giving a fictitious value to the 
shares of a company, the directors who take part m 
declaring it may be made criminally liable for con- 
spiracy to defraud ; but it is not necessary that the 
whole of the profits of a company should be dis- 
tributed. There is an inherent right m the directors 
to lay aside a certain portion of the profits as a 
reserve fund, even though the articles have made no 
provision to this effect. And this is a wise pre- 
caution. Nor does it inflict any great hardship upon 
the shareholders. They have the appointment of 
the directors in their hands, and if dissatisfaction is 
felt at the management of the finances of the com- 
pany, they have an adequate method of deahng 
with the matter by changing the body of the 
directorate Profits paid into a reserve fund never- 
theless remain profits of the company and may be 
subsequently distributed 

The financial arrangements being in the hands of 
the directors, it is for them to ascertain the state of 
the company at stated periods, and to see what sums 
are available out of the profits (if any) for dividends, 
after meeting all prior charges Shares are divided 
into various classes, the most common being prefer- 
ence and ordinary shares There is generally a fixed 
rate of interest payable on the prefeience shares 
This must first of all be deducted from the available 
profits If the preference shares are cumulative, 
and there has been a deficiency in the interest pay- 
able in previous years, this has also to be provided 
for After that, a certain amount is put aside as a 
reserve fund, if it is decided to create one Then 
come the ordinary shareholders, and they are the 
principal persons to be considered The whole of 
the available remaining profits may be divided, or 
any part thereof up to the extent of the maximum 
rate of interest (if any) provided by the articles 
Unless there is some special clause in the articles 
restricting the payment m proportion to the amount 
paid up on the shares held by the shareholders, the 
dividend ought to be declared in proportion to the 
nominal amount of the shares, without any refer- 
ence to the actual sum which has been paid upon 
them The statement of accounts and the proposi- 
tions of the directors as to the payment of dividends 
are forwarded to the shareholders at the time of 
sending out the notices for the annual general 
meeting At the meeting the propositions of the 
directors are put to the vote, and if they are carried, 
including the recommendation as to the payment 
of a dividend, the dividend becomes due and pay- 
able by the company Sometimes, when a company 
IS particularly successful, the directors may declare 
and pay an interim dividend, which is a kind of pay- 
ment in advance of the dividend that it is expected 
will be declared at the end of the financial year This 
should always be provided for by the articles of 
association 

No dividend is payable until it has been declared 
in the proper way And this apphes not only to the 
case of ordinary shareholders, but also to preference 
shareholders It is immaterial that the funds of the 
company are ample to supply all wants Without 
a declaration of a dividend none is payable, and no 
debt has been incurred in respect of the same , but 
as soon as a dividend has been declared a share- 


holder has a right to sue for the same unless he 
receives payment The debt is in the nature of a 
specialty debt, that is, the right of action upon it 
does not become barred until after the lapse of 
twenty years The reason for this is that the certi- 
ficate of each shareholder is sealed with the seal of 
the company The articles of association may some- 
times hmit this, but there appears to be a great 
objection to any such restriction on the ground that 
the London Stock Exchange declines to recognise 
a company with such a clause in its articles The 
amount to be paid is fixed, and the dividend is 
payable to the holder whose name is entered on the 
register It sometimes happens that a shareholder 
transfers his shares at or near the time of the 
declaration of the dividend. The contract entered 
into between the transferor and the transferee 
should contain a term providing for the dividend. 
In the absence of any agreement the date of the 
document governs the matter If the dividend is 
declared before the date, the amount payable goes 
to the tiansferor . if after the date, to the trans- 
feree. Shares which are so transferred and to which 
the right of receiving the dividend is attached are 
said to be " cum dividend " , if the right to receive 
the dividend is reserved by the transferor they are 
said to be “ ex dividend.” It is the practice to 
deduct income tax from the amount of the dividend 
before paying it over 

It has been stated that if directors make an 
improper payment of a dividend, they are liable to 
be sued for the amount so paid But if the payment 
IS received by the shareholders with a full Imowledge 
of the improper nature of the payment, the directors 
may claim to be indemnified by the shareholders 
who have been paid Unless provision is specially 
made in the articles it is improper to make any pay- 
ments of dividends except in cash A shareholder 
may very naturally decline to accept securities of 
any kind, no matter how valuable they may be 
declared to be 

Although no notice of any trust may be entered 
upon the register, shares are very frequently held 
in the name of a registered holder for the benefit of 
and in trust for some other person So long as the 
beneficiary hves, or so long as he is entitled to take 
the benefits of any dividends under the terms of 
the trust, he is the person who ought to receive the 
dividends declared. But if the trust is determined 
so far as he is concerned and another person becomes 
entitled, as if, for example, shares are left in trust 
for a tenant for hfe and afterwards for a remainder- 
man, a right of apportionment is given by reason of 
the Apportionment Act, 1870 (33 and 34 Vict. c. 35), 
and the estate of the tenant for life benefits if a 
dividend is declared after the termination of his 
interest, proportionately to the time during which 
he was beneficially entitled 

To the general rule that dividends cannot be paid 
out of capital, but only out of profits, a notable 
exception was made by the Compames Act, 1907 
By -uiat Act it was provided, for the first time, that 
the old rule may be broken into m cases where the 
shares of a company are issued for the purpose of 
raismg money to defray the expenses of the con- 
struction of any works or buildings, or the provision 
of any plant which cannot be made profitable for 
a lengthened period The section of the Act of 1907 
was re-enacted by Section 91 of the Act of 1908. 
As this section is one of great importance, it is here 
given m extenso — 

" 91. Where any shares of a company are issued 
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for the purpose of raising money to defray the 
expenses .of the construction of any works or 
buildings or the provision of any plant which can- 
not be made profitable for a lengthened period, 
the company may pay interest on so much of that 
share capital as is for the time bemg paid up for 
the period and subject to the conditions and 
restrictions in this section mentioned, and may 
charge the same to capital as part of the cost of 
construction of the work or building, or the 
provision of plant ; 

“ Provided that — 

" (1) No such payment shall be made unless 
the same is authorised by the articles or by 
special resolution ; 

" (2) No such payment, whether authorised 
by the articles or by special resolution, shall be 
made without the previous sanction of the 
Board of Trade ; 

“ (3) Before sanctioning any such payment 
the Board of Trade may, at the expense of the 
company, appoint a person to mquire and 
report to them as to the circumstances of the 
case, and may, before making the appointment 
require the company to give security for the 
payment of the costs of the inquiry : 

' ' (4) The payment shall be made only for such 
period as may be deterrmned by the Board of 
Trade , and such period shall in no case extend 
beyond the close of the half year next after the 
half year during which the works or bmldings 
have been actually completed or the plant 
provided : 

" (5) The rate of interest shall in no case 
exceed 4 per cent, per annum or such lower rate 
as may for the time bemg be prescribed by 
Order in Council : 

“ (6) The payment of the interest shall not 
operate as a reduction of the amount paid up 
on the shares in respect of which it is paid . 

" (7) The accounts of the company shall show 
the share capital on which, and the rate at 
which, interest has been paid out of capital 
during the penod to which the accounts 
relate : 

" (8) Nothing in this section shall affect 
any company to which the Indian Railways 
Act, 1894, as amended by any subsequent 
enactment, apphes '' 

DIVIDENDS IN BANKRUPTCY.— The property 
of a bankrupt which is available for creditors after 
payment of costs is distributed by the trustee m 
the form of dividends 

While retaining such sums as may be necessary 
for the costs of administration, the trustee must 
declare and distribute dividends as soon as possible 
The first dividend must generally be declared and 
distributed "within four months after the first 
meeting of creditors, while subsequent dividends 
must be declared and distributed at intervals of 
not more than six months. 

Before a dividend is declared, notice is sent to 
the Gazette, and to each creditor mentioned in the 
statement of afiairs who has not proved. On 
declaring a dividend, the trustee ^so sends a 
notice showing the amount and method of payment 
of the dividend. 

Where the partner of a firm becomes bankrupt, 
a creditor to whom the bankrupt is mdebted jointly 
with the other partners of the firm, or any of them, 
cannot receive any dividend out of the separate 
property of the bankrupt until all the separate 
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creditors have received the full amount of their 
respective debts 

Where jomt and separate properties are being 
admmistered, dividends of the joint and separate 
properties must generally be declared together. 
The expenses of and incident to such dividends are 
fairly apportioned by the trustee between the 
joint and separate properties, regard being had to 
the work done and the benefit received by each 
property 

In the calculation and distribution of a dividend, 
the trustee makes provision for debts due to per- 
sons resident in places so distant that they have 
no time to tender their proofs, or to establish them 
if disputed, and also for provable debts which are 
the subject of claims not yet determined. He also 
makes provision for any disputed proofs or claims, 
and for admmistration expenses Subject to the 
foregoing exceptions, he distributes as dividend all 
money in hand. 

As a creditor may come in at any time, the 
creditor who has not proved before the declaration 
of a dividend, may be paid out of any money in 
the hands of the trustee. Any dividend he may 
have failed to receive before that time is applied 
to the pa3mient of any future dividend He can- 
not, however, disturb the distribution of any 
dividend declared before his debt was proved by 
reason that he has not participated therein Having 
reahsed all the property of the bankrupt, or as 
much as he can, without needlessly prolonging the 
trusteeship, the trustee declares a final dividend. 
Before so doing, he gives notice to the persons whose 
claims to be creditors have been notified, but not 
estabhshed to his satisfaction, that if they do not 
estabhsh their claims to the satisfaction of the 
court within a time limited by the notice, he will 
proceed to declare a final dividend, without regard 
to their claims. After the expiration of the time so 
hnuted, or any further time allowed by the court, 
the property of the bankrupt is divided among the 
creditors who have proved their debts without 
regard to the claims of any other peisons The 
trustee cannot be sued for a dividend, but the 
court may order him to pay it, and also to pay 
out of his own money interest thereon for the time 
that it IS withheld, and the costs of the apphcation 

Even after his release, if he has moneys of the 
debtor m his hands, an order may be made against 
the trustee. It would not, however, be made in 
favour of one who had taken an assignment of a 
proved debt A dividend cannot be attached to 
answer a judgment obtained against the creditor 

The trustee pays unclaimed dividends into the 
Bankruptcy Estates Account at the Bank of 
England. A receipt given to him by the Board of 
Trade is an effectual discharge Unclaimed divi- 
dends mean dividends which, although declared on 
existing and admitted proofs, have not been claimed 

Any surplus remaining after payment in full of 
his creditors, with interest, and of the costs, charges, 
and expenses of the proceedmgs under the 
bankruptcy petition, belongs to the bankrupt 

The bankrupt may dispose of the surplus by will 
or deed, even while the bankruptcy is pending and 
before the surplus is ascertained. 

DIVIDENDS UNPAID. — (See Unpaid Dividends ) 

DIVIDEND WARRANT. — ^This is an order issued 
by a joint-stock company upon its bankers for the 
payment of the interest or dividend due to a share- 
holder upon his holding Unless there is a special 
stipulation to the contrary, a dividend warrant 
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must always be signed by the person to whom it is 
made payable In practice, however, where . a 
dividend warrant is made payable to several per- 
sons, the signature of one of them is generally 
accepted as sufficient , but when it is an interest 
warrant, the signatures of all are necessary. 

DIVIDIVI. — The native name for the twisted 
pods of the Ctzsalpima conana, a legummous tree 
of South America, These pods are rich in tanmn, 
and are in great request by tanners and dyers 
Great Britain’s supphes come chiefly from 
Venezuela 

DIVISION BONDS. — (See American Securities ) 

DOCK. — k. dock is a place artificially formed for 
the reception of ships, the entrance to which is 
generally closed by gates There are two lands of 
docks : Dry docks and wet docks. The former are 
used for receiving ships for inspection and repairs. 
For this purpose, the dock must be so contaved 
that the water may be admitted or excluded at 
pleasure, so that a vessel can be floated m when 
the tide is high, and that the water may run out 
with the fall of the tide, or be pumped out, the 
closing of the gates preventing its return Wet 
docks are formed for the purpose of keeping vessels 
always afloat One of the chief uses of a dock is to 
keep a uniform level of water, so that the busmess 
of loading and unloading ships can be earned on 
without interruption The first wet dock for com- 
mercial purposes made in this kingdom was formed 
in the year 1708 at Liverpool, then a place of no 
importance 

DOCK AND TOWN DUES. — ^These are dues which 
are peculiar to the port of Liverpool They are 
chargeable upon most of the goods which are 
exported from or imported into that city, the 
town dues being levied, so it appears, for the use 
of the port, whether a vessel carrying goods actually 
goes into dock or not 

DOCK BRIEF. — K defence undertaken by a 
hamster at the open request of the pnsoner in the 
dock, the fee in no case to exceed ;£! 3s 6d 

DOCK DUES. — Dock dues are payments made to 
the owners of docks by shipowners using the docks 
m the proportion to their ship’s tonnage, and by 
shippers when they are entered at the Custom 
House 

DOCKETS. — ^The summaries which are made of 
the contents of letters or other documents In the 
old pigeon-hole system of filing letters, they are 
folded in one uniform size, with a blank space 
outside on which the docket is written “ Docket- 
ing ” obviates the necessity of looking at every 
letter in a certain bundle when searching for a 
particular one. Modern filing systems have done 
away with much of the need for the docket 

DOCK PASS. — ^There are three kinds of permit 
which are known by this name — 

(1) A permit obtainable by a vessel’s master at 
the dock office on payment or guarantee of the dock 
dues The dockmaster will demand the production 
of the dock pass before allowing the vessel to leave 
dock 

(2) When a harge is ready to leave dock the 
lighterman apphes to the ship’s clerk for a pass, 
which is an authority to the dockmaster to allow 
the barge to leave dock The pass is a shp of paper 
beanng the name of the barge, owner, and goods 
loaded It is signed by the ship’s clerk and the 
Customs officer who has inspected the goods 

(3) When goods are taken away from a warehouse 
or a dock by vans, the warehouse foreman furnishes 


the carman with a pass, which authorises the official 
at the exit to allow the van to leave. 

DOCK WARRANTS. — Dock warrants are orders 
or authorities for the removal of goods and mer- 
chandise warehoused m the various docks The 
orders are granted by the proper officer at the docks, 
on apphcation of the importer, in favour of anyone 
whom the latter shall name. In the Factors Act, 
1889, a dock warrant is included in the phrase 
" document of title,” and is defined as being a 
'' document used in the ordinary course of business 
as proof of the possession or control of goods, or 
authorising, or purporting to authorise, either by 
indorsement or by delivery, the possessor of the 
document to transfer or receive goods thereby 
represented ” It passes by indorsement and 
delivery, and transfers the absolute right to the 
goods described in it The lawful transfer of a dock 
warrant to a person as “a buyer or o-wner of the 
goods, and its transfer by that person to another, 
who takes it in good faith and for valuable con- 
sideration, has the same effect for defeating any 
vendor’s hen or right of stoppage tn iransttu as the 
transfer of a bill of lading has for defeating the right 
of stoppage m trans%tu But where the question is 
only between the immediate parties to a contract, 
a dock warrant is not a document of title to the 
goods referred to in it, but only a mere token of 
authority to receive the possession of the goods , 
and it does not, like a bill of lading, pass the posses- 
sion by indorsement to another person so as to pre- 
vent the seller of the goods stopping them m 
transUu, unless an established custom to that effect 
IS proved, which was m the contemplation of the 
parbes to the contract. A dock warrant is liable to 
a stamp duty of 3d , which may be denoted by an 
adhesive stamp, to be cancelled by the person by 
whom the instrument is executed or issued. The 
inset shows the usual form of dock warrant. 

DOCKYARD. — In the fullest meaning of the word, 
a “ dockyard ” is a government establishment where 
ships of every kind are built and repaired, and sup- 
phed with the men and stores required to maintain 
them m a state of efficiency for war ; but in prac- 
tice few, if any, existing dockyards are of so com- 
plete a nature ; many of them, for instance, do not 
undertake the building of ships at all, while others 
are httle more than harbours where a ship may 
replenish her stores and carry out minor repairs 
Private firms axe rehed on for the construction of 
many ships down to an advanced stage, the Govern- 
ment dockyards completing and equipping them for 
comnussion. There axe royal dockyards at Ascen- 
sion, Bermuda, Bombay (Royal Indian Marine), 
Devonport, Gibraltar, Haulbowline (Royal Alexan- 
dra), Hong Kong, Kidderpore (Royal Indian 
Marine), Malta, Portland, Port Said, Portsmouth, 
Rosyth, Sydney, Weihaiwei, West India Docks 
(Naval Store Depot). 

DOCTORS* INDEMNITY. — An insurance granted 
to medical men indemnifying them against claims 
which may be brought for neghgence or want of 
skill in the performance of professional work This 
and other similar indemnities are dealt with, under 
the heading Proeessional Indemnities {qv). 

DOCUMENT. — Any specific paper or writing 

DOCUMENTARY BILL. — A documentary bill is 
a bill of exchange which is accompamed by various 
documents, such as bill of lading, dock warrant, 
dehvery order, policy of insurance, invoice They 
are largely dealt with by bankers, who make 


advances upon them 
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When a banker advances against shipments he turn involves trust on the part of the buyer 
sends the bill abroad, with the bills of lading “ Credit,” or behef in one another’s integrity, is 

attached, for payment. When the documents are laclang, and much business would be retarded or 

given up against acceptance, the banker has then never mature but for the bndge over the gap that 

to rely upon the acceptor, regardmg whom he the banker’s credit provides An English banker 

should have satisfactory information. is known to an English trader, and his undertalang 

Where a credit is opened abroad at a customer’s can be rehed on Similarly, a foreign banker in the 
request against bills of lading,' pohcy, etc , the town of the foreign trader is equally well known to 
foreign trader draws on the banker in tins country him The two bankers are known to one another , 

and sends the bill, with the documents attached, they are probably old established, the strength of 

to the Enghsh banker. The documents may be theirfinancial position is widely published, and they 

taken by the customer and paid for at once , or have to take great precautions not to injure their 

the amount may be- charged to the customer and good name in the market 

the documents held as security until required In Therefore, when a London banker, for example, 
some cases the bills of lading may be handed to opens a credit for account of his customer in favour 

the customer and a letter taken from him hypothe- of a foreign seller, either direct or through a corre- 

cating the goods to the bank, and undertaking to spondent nearest that seller, there should be no 

hand over to the bank the proceeds from the sale hesitation in incurring the cost of manufacture and 

of the goods, and until that is done the customer dispatching the order The beneficiary has the 

agrees to hold the goods or the proceeds m trust for word of a banker that he will be reimbursed as soon 

the bank When this is done, a separate account is as he surrenders the documents of title all m order 
usually opened for the operation In such cases the Proecduro. The terms of the contract between 
banker really parts with his security and has to buyer and seller are completed, details of quantity, 

rely upon the honour of his customer. In case of quality, price, points of shipment, and so on, and 

failure, trustees generally recognise these imder- it concludes with the item “ Payment by banker's 
takings. There IS the danger, however, that there credit ” The buyer then approaches hs banker, 
may be a contra account due from the customer to and if his credit is good enough or he can provide 
a purchaser of the goods, m which case, as the latter satisfactory guarantees as explained later, he fills 

has no notice of the hypothecation, he is entitled up an order form (a typical specimen of which is 

to deduct the contra account from the amount he shown inset) with the details of the required 

IS due to pay as the purchase price of the goods. credit exactly corresponding with the details of the 
When documentary bills are discounted, the contract The essential points are the name and 
banker takes a note of hypothecation or memo- address of the beneficiary so that he can be found 

randum of deposit, from the customer, by which the and identified easily , whether the credit is to be 

bill of lading and the goods are pledged to the opened by the London banker himself and advised 

banker and under which he is given a right, if direct and through a correspondent, the choice of 

necessary, to sell the goods. The stamp duty upon which is left to the banker, or through a corre- 
the note of hypothecation, or memorandum of spondent specially named by the seller (his own 
deposit, IS 6d. banker lor example) , w’-hether it can be advised by 

If a banker sells a documentary bill, he indorses mail or cable, depending upon the distance the 
it and thus becomes liable thereon ; the bills of parties are apart and the urgency of the deal , the 
lading, indorsed in blank by the shipper, and the sum for which the credit is available — the e.xact 
insurance pohcy, accompany the bill. figures if a pro forma invoice has already been 

A banker keeps a record of all his liabihties on received, or the nearest round sum sufficient to 
acceptances and indorsements. cover the consignment, or perhaps “ the counter- 

Where documents are given up against payment value of ” so many tons at a given pnee — in sterling 
of a bill under rebate, the rate is usually J per cent or foreign currency, usually to agree with the price 
above the deposit rate of the pnncipal London ananged and the wishes of the party unwiUmg to 
banks, and is calculated from the date when the accept the nsk in the rate of exchange Then the 
money (free of cost) will be in the hands of the goods to be shipped are mentioned with sufficient 
person entitled to receive it, and at the place where details to identify them, grades, qualities, trade 
it IS payable A receipt is indorsed upon the bill descriptions, and the price per ton, bale or barrel, 
that the amount has been paid under rebate at etc, fob orcif [qv), then the port of embarka- 
. . - per cent tion (that most convenient to the shipper) and, 

DOCUMENTARY CREDITS. — These play an more important, the port of disembarkation (that 
important part in the present-day system of financ- best possible for the ultimate consignee). The 
ing the world’s commerce They consist briefly of essence of the credit is that it is payable against 
guarantees by bankers addressed to the sellers of documents which enable the consignee to obtain 
goods undertaking that payment will be assured possession of the goods he is paying for, and they 
providing that the terms of the credit as to quanti- must be named carefuUy , eg., ship’s bill of lading, 
ties, price, etc , are adhered to, and documents railway carriers’ note, through bill of lading, shipped 
surrendered evidencing that the consignment has on board or received for shipment, mate’s receipt 
been dispatched as required One may visuahse a in temporary substitution of the ship’s bill, insurance 
situation wherein a manufacturer receives an order pohcies, certificates or cover note, covering risks of 
to sell goods to a new client, somebody with whom war f p a , theft and any special risk incidental to 
he has had no previous dealings, whose credit and the particular goods earned, and in addition to an 
financial status he does not know Shall he send invoice or statement of account, any documents 
the goods and chance a payment being made by specially required to prove country of origin ' 
return ’ If he does, they are almost irretnevably (consular certificate) or quahty (grading, inspection, 
out of his hands and it is easy for the consignee to and analyst’s certificate). The banker has not the 
avoid paying for them To ask for payment in time to examine a tremendous lot of detail, but for 
advance is not likely to foster new business, and in his own sake as well as his customer’s, just sufficient 
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particulars must be given to ensure that he is paying 
lor the nght goods against the correct documents 

Insurance may be covered by the buyer if he 
thinks that he can obtain better terms, in which case 
he may be required to exhibit proof that cover is 
effected and, of course, the beneficiary will not be 
asked to surrender a policy 

Conflrined and Unconflrmod. An unconfirmed 
credit can be cancelled any time before it is availed 
of, by any party to it. Thus the accreditee may have 
purchased or manufactured and shipped the con- 
signment only to find on presentation of the docu- 
ments that the credit has been cancelled Particu- 
larly during the war when so many new traders sprang 
up and commercial morality was loosened, shippers 
were compelled to demand confirmed credits 

In most countries, except America, the terms 
” unconfirmed and revocable ” and " confirmed and 
irrevocable ” are synonymous In an unconfirmed 
credit a banker states that he will pay the beneficiary 
under the conditions enumerated but that the credit 
IS subject to withdrawal at any time , in a confirmed 
credit he gives his irrevocable guarantee to do so 
and, therefore, if he values his good name at all he 
must abide by his undertaking even should the 
customer fail in the meantime 

Expiry Bate. A banker will naturally wish to 
put a time limit in committing himself to such a 
complete hability, so whilst unconfirmed credits 
need not have an expiry date (but generally do) a 
banker should not open a confirmed credit without 
a definite date after which he can no longer be called 
upon to make payments The buyer is usually 
interested m having his purchase come forward 
ready for his market at the right time, so he will 
fix a duration period which will compel the seller 
to use requisite dispatch Shipment by a particu- 
lar date will do, the beneficiary being given a few 
days longer in which to present his documents to 
the banker. 

The date of a '' shipped ” bill of lading, or the 
date of an " on board ” indorsement of a " Received 
for shipment ” bill of lading is taken as the day of 
shipment by the banker within the terms of the 
credit An essential point to remember is that a 
credit expires where it is opened, which means much 
to a credit opened in London and advised out to 
Melbourne as compared with one opened in Mel- 
bourne at the request of a London banker. In the 
first case the beneficiary may find that through no 
fault of his own, the documents have not reached 
London in time to be presented to the issuing 
banker before the expiry date. Similarly, any 
alterations or subsequent amendments to the 
original terms are operative where the credit is 
opened For example, instmctions to cancel an 
unconfirmed credit opened abroad must reach the 
correspondent, and if documents have been nego- 
tiated before such advice reaches him the buyer 
must honour that payment Credits that have not 
been availed of by their due date can be extended 
for a further period on the same or, if agreeable, 
amended terms depending upon the eagerness of the 
buyer 

Outward credits finance imports, inward credits 
pay for our exports An Enghsh exporter requests 
his foreign client to establish a credit in his favour, 
and if at all possible, in sterling with a London 
banker After details of the contract have been 
concluded the next point is the receipt of a letter 
from such a banker stating that the beneficiary will 
be paid so much on surrender of certain documents 


covering a certain shipment (See copies of typical 
advices opening confirmed and unconfirmed credits, 
on the following pages.) 

He knows, therefore, that he will be quite safe 
in spending money to make articles and in putting 
the buyer in constructive possession of them. 

He receives his bill of lading from the steamship 
owners, an insurance policy (if he is required to cover 
insurance), makes up an invoice or statement, 
obtains any other documents that the pecuharity of 
the trade calls for — consular certificate of origin, 
weight note, analysis or inspector’s certificate, etc. — 
and presents them all to the issuing banker within 
the specified time limit and, after examination, 
receives cash The documents are sent forward by 
the London banker to the foreign banker for whom 
he IS acting with advice that payment has been 
made (See form of advice on page 632 ) The 
documents can be handed over to the consignee on 
reimbursing his banker , with the bill of lading he 
claims the goods from the steamer and uses the 
other documents as circumstances require 

Sight and After Sight Credits. It is usual, though 
not by any means essential, for the accreditee to 
make formal claim on the buyer for his money by 
drawing a sight draft on the latter for the invoice 
amount The shipping documents are attached 
to it when handed to the banker It is not really 
necessary to draw a draft under a sight credit, as 
the invoice is evidence sufficient to enable the banker 
to pay the amount claimed But it frequently 
happens that the buyer requires a month or two in 
which to pay, which means that he has to be trusted 
with the goods, and if he is so disposed, he has plenty 
of time to realise them and decamp, or at least the 
seller has to have capital immobilised or locked up 
for a lengthy period With a banker’s credit, how- 
ever, the seller has only to draw a draft payable at 
the agreed period (one, two, or perhaps three months 
sight or date) , and negotiate it to the banker, that is, 
he receives the face value of it less discount for the 
time it has to run. He replenishes his liquid capital 
immediately and can continue to employ it in 
further trade The buyer can still be entrusted by 
his banker with the documents, and so can sell the 
goods and receive pajment in time to meet the 
draft on its maturity date One party has cash 
immediately sale is effected, the other has credit 
or time to realise, whilst the bankers have profitable 
emplojrment of their funds. 

Instead of a long-dated draft being drawn on the 
importer himself, it is the practice, particularly in 
the Eastern trade, to insist upon it being drawn on 
the issuing banker It is true that in the first case 
the banker guarantees that his customer will accept 
and duly pay the draft, which means that should his 
customer fail he would have to do so for his own 
honour, but it is argued that a draft accepted by a 
banker can be discounted in the market at a better 
rate than a trade acceptance 

The Eastern banks, who negotiate abroad drafts 
drawn on London, know' that the ultimate payment 
at matunty is assured, but they send forward the 
documents to their London agents and surrender 
them on acceptance of the draft There is now no 
evidence on the draft itself that it is drawn under 
and guaranteed by a banker’s credit. They seldom 
hold these drafts until maturity, but discount them 
in the market for cash ; and, plainly, a London 
banker's acceptance will command a better rate 
than one which on the face of it is nothing but a 
trade acceptance 
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(Advice of Confirmed Credit sent to Beneficiary) 

LONDON BANKING COMPANY LIMITED 


Foreign Branch Office : 

157 ROUNDWAY, LONDON, E C.3. 


When replying please 
quote I D C DEPT 
No . . 1429 . , 


31st Decemler 19. . 


CONFIRMED CREDIT No. 1429 (which please quote). 

Dear Sirs, 

We have been requested to confirm to you that for account of Alexander 

Parker Inc we have opened a credit m your favour at 

60 days sight for the sum of . ....... 

£3,700 {three thousand seven hundred pounds) . 

against delivery of the following documents, viz — 

(1) Full set clean “ on board ” Bills of Lading (in name of New York National Bank . . ) 

(2) Invoice (3) Certificate of Origin. 

(4) Marine and War Ri'^k Insurance Policies covering 10% above C I F value 

(5) Consular Invoice 


a. shipment 


Lloyd’s Inspection Certificate . . . 

100 boxes of tin plates 
marked .. IjlOO . 


*< 3 > 


at a pnce .as per pro forma invoice . . . 


shipped from Swansea per Steamship. . . 

to.. . . . ... Baltimore, C I F before . ... 


..Juno 

20th March, 19 


We undertake to honour all drafts drawn within the terms of the above credit, provided such 
drafts bear the number and date of this credit 

We are, dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

per pro. LONDON BANKING COMPANY LIMITED, 

FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICE 
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(Advice of Unconfirmed Credit) 


LONDON BANKING COMPANY LIMITED 


Foreign Branch Office : 

157 ROUNDWAY, LONDON, E.C.3. 


When replying please 
quote I DC DEPT 
No . 792 ... 


.13th January 19 . . 


To The Baltic Gram Co 

Baltic House, 

St. Mary Axe 


UNCONFIRMED CREDIT. No 792 {which please quote). 

Dear Sirs, 

We have been instructed by the Deutsche Bank, Berlin .... 

to open a credit in your favour for account of ... Kuhn <&■ Loehe . . 

to the extent of £ .. ..40,000 ....(say . . forty thousand pounds 

. . sterhng) available by your drafts on us at . . three days . . sight against 

dehvery of the following documents, namely — 

(1) Full set of clean “ on board ” Bills of Lading (m the name of Rhein Transport A G ) 

(2) Invoice 

(3) Consular Invoice 

(4) Certificate of Origin. 

(5) Marine and War . . . Risk Insurance Policies 

(6) . ... Grading Certificate 

covering - of gram in bulk. No 1 Hard Manitoba 

° chipmcnt s- 

at a 

price as per invoice shipped from . . . Port Duluth 

to Rotterdam not later than 

Drafts drawn under this credit must be presented to us not later than .. . 31st January, ... .19... 

All drafts drawn under this credit must be marked “ Drawn under credit No . . ?'93 

of London Banking Co Ltd, 157 Roundway, ECS, dated 13th January, ’’ 

We have no authority from our clients to confirm this credit or to guarantee the acceptance or 
payment of drafts drawn thereagainst The credit is therefore subject to cancellation at any time without 
notice, the above particulars being for your guidance only 


We are, dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

per pro. LONDON BANKING COMPANY LIMITED. 

FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICE. 
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(Advice of Pa.yment Affected by Banker) 

LONDON BANKING COMPANY LIMITED 

Foreign Branch Office : 

157 ROUNDWAY, LONDON, E.C 3. 


Hollandsch& Bankvereemging , . 


. 22nd January, 192 . . 


. . .Amsterdam 


Dear Sirs, 


Your Credit No 9742 . . 

Our Credit No 2941 


which please quote 


We beg to inform you that in virtue of your 


mail 

-cable s-' 


credit as above. 


we have paid to Bolton Cotton Spinners' Association 

the sum of [ £749 16s. 4d 


which we are charging to your account, plus our commission of per cent. , 

£ 1 17s. 6d , in all £ 751 13s. lOd 

We enclose herewith the relative documents, namely — 

3 Invoice. 1 Insurance Policy, 

SjS Bills of Lading and detailed statements 

covering 137 cases cotton 

piece goods per S/S “ Hollandia ” 

receipt of which kindly acknowledge. 

We do not assume any responsibility for the correctness, validity, or genuineness of 
the documents received under this credit, or for the description, quality, quantity or delivery 
of the goods purporting to be represented thereby. 

We remain, dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

per pro. LONDON BANKING COMPANY LIMITED. 

FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICE 
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Currency Credits. Credits have to be opened in 
foreign currency amounts when foreign sellers are 
in the position of insisting upon payment in their 
own units ; they refuse to accept any nsk in 
exchange fluctuations. Supposing, for example, an 
FnglisRman buys goods in Amsterdam for so many 
Dutch florins A credit is opened through a London 
banker with his Amsterdam correspondent, and in 
due course, on presentation of documents, the latter 
pays out florins to the debit of the former’s account 
On receipt of the documents and advice of debit, the 
London banker hands them to his customer, against 
payment in sterhng of the florin equivalent He 
buys Dutch currency in the market and has it 
remitted to the credit of his depleted account and 
charges his customer at the market rate plus his 
" turn ” (see Arbitrage) The Dutchman receives 
the exact pnce for his goods, but the Enghshman’s 
cost IS subject to rate fluctuations (see Article on 
Forward Exchange Contracts) 

By far the greater number of credits are opened 
in sterhng. English bankers have for years been 
pre-eminent in this system of financing trade , 
English traders have had the monopoly of a huge 
volume of business and have been able to impose 
their conditions on foreigners, and sterhng meant 
a stable, free-gold market Many people abroad 
are content to sell their goods to England for 
sterhng because of the instabihty and depreciation 
of their own currency 

Drafts on London will always find ready buyers 
because sterhng can always be used to buy Enghsh 
manufactures and, in fact, London credits are used 
to a great extent to pay for goods that never touch 
these shores A German wishes to buy cofiee in 
Brazil He establishes a credit with a London 
banker and advice that it is opened is cabled to a 
banker in Santos On the strength of that advice 
the Santos banker will negotiate the shipper’s drafts 
drawn, say, at three months' sight, with documents 
attached, paying him at once the equivalent in 
milreis at the current rate of exchange The docu- 
ments are sent forward through London to Hamburg 
(the coffee may have to be transhipped here or be 
on a through bill of lading), but the draft drawn on 
the London banker is accepted by him, and if the 
Santos banker is in need of funds can be sold in the 
market at a good rate The German importer 
receives the consignment and has time to sell it 
before he has to remit funds to meet the draft at 
maturity* Settlement in sterling is more satis- 
factory to buyer and seller when both their cur- 
rencies are weak and fluctuating A typical exam- 
ple is given of an advice of a pa3rment made in 
rupees under a credit opened in Calcutta by a 
London banker at the request of a Finnish banker. 

The war, with the depreciation of sterhng, the 
restriction on gold exports, and England’s great 
need for foreign goods, forced buyers in many 
cases to give way to their supphers’ wishes and pay 
them in their own currencies Recently, however, 
the London Money Market and the pound sterhng 
have regained much of their former pre-eminence 

Revolving Credits. A banker must be instructed 
whether, for example, under a credit opened for 
100 tons, the beneficiary is to be permitted to make 
partial shipments at pro rata rates It might be 
necessary for the buyer to insist upon dehvery of 
the complete order at once There are some classes 
of business, however, where a steady demand is 
experienced during the whole of the season The 
importer does not want to be heavily overloaded. 


or on the other hand lose profit by a deficiency of 
supphes The Australian fruit season will serve 
as a typical example A Covent Garden wholesaler 
knows that the shopkeepers will take regular 
quantities of fruit from him week after week, and 
he therefore wishes to be sure of receiving regular 
shipments It is expensive to cable the full details 
of a credit to Australia, and much time, trouble, and 
money would be spent in opening a fresh credit for 
each purchase. A revolving credit is established 
in favour of an agent or marketing association, not 
for one sum, exhausted as soon as it is availed of, but 
which IS automatically reinstated under the same 
conditions, which would be in this case for so many 
boxes or barrels of apples and pears per weekly 
shipment A draft is drawn and negotiated to the 
Austrahan bank with an invoice and bill of lading 
for each consignment. The revolving nature is 
limited and defined by the credit as so many boxes 
per weekly steamer, thus ensuring a regular supply 
to the buyer ]ust within the estimated absorbing 
capacity of his market By the time he has to pay 
for the second and third drafts he is receiving 
payments for the sales of the first shipment He is 
keeping his banker in funds, and it is possible to 
buy ;^100,000 worth of fruit in the season and 
never have an outstanding liability greater than 
a few hundred pounds It must be stated whether 
the revolving credit is cumulative or non-cumulative, 
that IS, whether a shipment or portion of one week’s 
allowance not used can be added to the next, or 
whether the week’s limitation must be strictly 
regarded. 

The revolving nature of a credit may consist of 
the drawing of drafts on the buyer, the second not 
to be negotiated until sufficient time has elapsed 
for the first to be paid 

Banker’s Security. It is plain from the foregoing 
that the banker undertakes a risk when he guaran- 
tees to pay the beneficiary of a credit opened for 
account ot his customer, and he, therefore, must 
take necessary precautions befoi’e he commits 
himself Traders who habitually maintain strong 
current accounts, or who can deposit adequate, first- 
class, and realisable securities, have no difficulty in 
persuading their bankers to open credits for them 
to the limit of their obvious resources, but as it is 
the duty of a banker to foster small men as well as 
large, what steps can be taken to give the banker 
the security he needs even with customers of 
inadequate capital ? 

The documents themselves form a realisable 
security, as they are the title to the goods and 
possession of them duly mdorsed gives the holder 
the power of taking over the consignment and 
selling it for what it will fetch, which should be 
almost as much as was paid the accreditee for them 
At the banker’s discretion, therefore, he stipulates 
that the documents taken up shall be indorsed 
in blank or specifically to his order , then if his 
customer cannot reimburse him at once for his 
outlay he does not surrender the documents but 
uses them to claim the goods from the steamer, 
warehouse them in his own name and, if it 
is still necessary, he sells the goods for what they 
will fetch, claiming from the customer any deficiency 
then remaimng It is a regular feature of the 
Liverpool cotton market for the banker to accept 
sixty days' sight drafts drawn from the Southern 
States of America with bills of lading attached for 
so many bales made out to the order of himself. 
He accepts the draft and has the cotton landed, 
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(Advice of Payment made by Correspondent Banker) 

LONDON BANKING COMPANY LIMITED 

Foreign Branch Office : 

157 ROUNDWAY, LONDON, E C.3. 

lith January, 192. 

Helsingfors Credithanken, 

Helstngfors 

Dear Sir, 

We beg to inform you that in virtue of our — —credit dated the 20th Novr., 192 

cable 

our agents in Calcutta 

have paid to the Irmwadi Jute Mills Co 

the sum of Rs.88,260 on 22nd December, 192 

against enclosed invoices | Bills of Lading [driphcate and triplicate follow 

by subsequent mails) Insurance Policy covering a shipment of 

Gunny Bags per s s. Govindjhee ” 

Kindly note that we debit you for this item £6,385 8s Id as under. 

It must be understood that neither we nor our Correspondents assume any responsibility 
for the correctness, validity, or genuineness of any of the documents handed to us as referring 
to the goods — the subject of documentary credits — or for the description, quality, quantity, 
or delivery of the goods which the documents may purport to represent. 

We remain. Dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

per pro LONDON BANKING COMPANY LIMITED 
foreign branch office 

Rs.88,260 @ 1J51 
Charges . . | % 

Interest 23 days 6 % 

Cables & Postages 
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23 19 10 
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warehoused, reinsured, and ultimately sold, perhaps 
in small parcels, always in his own name The 
Manchester buyers pay him against dehvery orders, 
and if all goes well he should have sold the cotton 
and have the necessary funds in hand in time to 
meet his acceptance and settle the profit, less charges, 
with his customer Needless to say, the English 
banker’s charges are very moderate for opening 
credits, considering the tremendous service they 
render to commerce 

DOCUMENT CREDIT. — (See Documentary 

^^DOCUlttENTS AGAINST ACCEPTANCE.— Where 
a draft is drawn on a merchant payable at some 
time after sight or date, the drawer must signify 
whether he is prepared to trust the buyer to the 
extent of letting him have the documents (and, 
therefore, the goods) against his acceptance only, or 
whether he insists upon payment first In the first 
case the draft is marked D/A, and in the second D/P 
The collecting banker then knows what course he 
IS to take A draft payable at sight, of course, 
requires immediate settlement in exchange for the 
documents, and a long bill marked D/A presents no 
dif&culty — the drawee can have the documents as 
soon as he accepts the bill 

The difficulty with a bill of exchange marked 
D/P IS that the drawee is not entitled to honour 
it in full until it runs to maturity, but in the mean- 
time the ship carrying the relative consignment 
arrives and must unload Nobody wishes the goods 
to remain on the quayside, so one alternative is for 
the banker to have them put in warehouse and 
insured in his own name, and released to a buyer 
only in exchange for cash which he uses to honour 
his customer’s acceptance Or the drawee may 
obtain possession of the documents by handing 
his own and/or a banker’s guarantee to the holder, 
undertaking that the draft will be met at maturity 
If, however, the importer has the requisite funds he 
may retire the bill under rebate, that is, pay for it 
at any time during its currency, its face value, less 
interest at i per cent above banker’s seven days’ 
deposit rate for the number of da>s it has still to 
run 

He thus secures the documents against payment. 
The banker has to use the lesser amount of money 
he has received (the face amount, less rebate), so 
that he shall be able to credit the full face amount at 
matnntv to the person for whom he is collecting it 

DOCUMENTS AGAINST PAYMENT.— (See under 

Documents Against Acceptance ) 

DOCUMENTS OF TITLE. — ^These are documents 
which, either by legal sanction or by usage, confer 
on their recipients for value a sound title to the 
goods they represent An original biU of lading 
IS a document of title, and when properly indorsed 
and delivered its holder can collect the goods 
described — subject, of course, to the shipowner's 
hen for freight (A Dock Warrant is a document 
of title, but a Landing or Weight Account is not ) 

DOGS, THE LAW AS TO.— The dog is a domestic 
ammal, and is considered to be goods or property. 
It IS, therefore, an ofience to steal a dog, the same 
as it IS an ofience to steal goods If a dog, which is 
not known to be vicious, bites a person, it is gener- 
ally allowed this first bite free, although the conse- 
quences to the person bitten may not be pleasant. 
It is an offence to shoot a dog which is trespassing 
on the land of another. If the dog is wilfully sent 
upon the land of another, the offence, if any, is 
committed by the man, not by the dog 


An ^ct to consolidate the enactments relating to 
injury to live stock by dogs, and otherwise to amend 
the law, was passed m 1906. The owner of a dog 
shall be liable in damages for injury done to any 
cattle by that dog If, on complaint, a court of 
summary conviction is satisfied that a dog is 
dangerous, and not kept under proper control, the 
court may order the dog to be kept under proper 
control, or be destroyed. The penalty for dis- 
obedience IS 20s for every day of disobedience 
Dogs m the highway must wear a collar with the 
name and address of the owner inscribed upon it 
This rule is compulsory only in those parts of the 
tJmted Kingdom where the local authority orders 
it. To prevent the worrying of cattle, dogs must 
not be allowed to stray between sunset and sunrise 
If a pohce officer considers that a dog is a stray 
dog, he may seize and detain it until the owner has 
paid all expenses If the dog wears a collar with a 
name and address upon it, a notice will be sent to 
that address, stating that the dog will be sold or 
destroyed within seven days if not claimed before 
then. All expenses incurred by the police must be 
paid. No such dog seized shall be given or sold for 
the purposes of vivisection The chief officer of 
pohce of each district must keep a register of all 
dogs seized, and this register shall be open to pubhc 
inspection on payment of a fee of Is. Establish- 
ments which receive stray dogs must also keep a 
register, and are entitled to charge Is. for inspection 
thereof 

If a person finds a stray dog, and takes possession 
of It, he must restore it to its owner, or give notice 
to the pohce of his district The notice must be in 
writing, and must contain full particulars, e g . a. 
description of the dog, where it was found, and who 
is detaining it. 

An annual hcence must be taken out by the 
owner or keeper of every dog which is more than 
six months old , the charge (duty) is 7s. 6d (See 
Licences, Local Taxation ) No hcence need be 
taken out for young hounds under twelve months 
old, if they have not been used in any pack of 
hounds No hcence is required for a dog kept by a 
blind person for his or her guidance Sheep dogs 
are exempt from licence The owner, whether 
farmer or shepherd, must fill up the proper form, 
and state that the dog is kept solely to tend sheep or 
cattle If the farm is very large, as many as eight 
dogs may be kept without a licence Heavy 
penalties are exacted if there is any fraudulent 
misstatement made in the declaration 

If it is necessary in the public inteiest to do so, 
a pubhc department may order that all dogs used 
for domestic purposes shall be muzzled 

DOGSKINS. — ^The skins of dogs aie used for a 
variety of purposes, some being tanned and 
employed in the manufacture of boots, shoes, and 
gloves , while other long-haired kinds are valuable 
for mats, coats, etc The latter sort is exported 
from New Chang, in China 
DOGWOOD. — (See Cornel ) 

DOIT. — A small piece of Dutch copper money — 
also called “ duyt " — value the eighth part of a 
stiver, or half a farthing in English money. 

DOLE. — This word, meaning something given in 
chanty, is used mainly to signify the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance benefit (See Unemployment 
Insurance ) 

DOMICIL. — The term is not capable of being 
exactly defined, but it indicates generally the place 
where a person has his true, fixed, and permanent 
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home, and to which, whenever he is absent, he has 
the intention of returning at some time or other. 
It IS frequently extremely difficult to decide, when 
a person changes his place of residence, what is his 
particular domicil at any particular time ; yet it is 
most important to know it, since it is the law of the 
domicil which decides the capacity to contract in 
all the most important private afiairs of hfe. 

In 1869, in the case of Udny v. Udny, Lord 
Westbury described what the law of domicil is as 
accepted in the Enghsh courts, as follows : " It is a 
settled principle that no man shall be without a 
domicd, and to secure this result, the law attributes 
to every individual as soon as he is born the domicil 
of his father if the child be legitimate, and the 
dormcil of the mother if illegitimate. This has been 
called the donucil of origin, and is involuntary. 
Other domicils, including domicil by operation of 
law, as on marriage, are domicils of choice. For as 
soon as an individual is sm ‘juns, it is competent to 
him to elect and assume another domicil, the con- 
tinuance of which depends upon his will and act 
When another domicil is put on, the donucil of 
origin is for that purpose relinquished, and remains 
m abeyance during the continuance of the domicil 
of choice , but as the domicil of origin is the creature 
of law, and independent of the will of the party, it 
would be inconsistent with the principles on which 
it is by law created and ascribed to suppose that it 
IS capable of being by the act of the party entirely 
obliterated and extinguished. It revives and exists 
whenever there is no other donucil, and it does not 
require to be regained or reconstituted ammo et 
facto, in the manner which is necessary for the 
acquisition of a domicil of choice Donucil of choice 
is a conclusion or inference which the law derives 
from the fact of a man fixing voluntarily his sole or 
chief residence in a particular place, with an inten- 
tion of continuing to reside there for an unlimited 
time This is a description of the circumstances 
which create or constitute a donucil, and not a 
defimtion of the term. There must be a residence 
freely chosen, and not prescribed or dictated by any 
external necessity, such as the duties of office, the 
demands of creditors, or the rehef from illness ; 
and it must be residence fixed not for a himted 
period or particular purpose, but general and 
indefimte in its future contemplation It is true 
that residence origmally temporary, or intended for 
a hnuted period, may afterwards become general and 
unlimited , and m such a case so soon as the change 
of purpose, or ammus manendi, can be inferred, the 
fact of domicil is estabhshed. The donucil of origin 
may be extmguished by act of law, as, for example, 
by sentence of death or exile for Hfe, which puts 
an end to the status ctvilis of the cnnunal ; but it 
cannot be destroyed by the will and act of the party. 
Donucil of choice, as it is gained ammo et facto, so it 
may be put an end to in the same manner ” 

In the ordinary mercantile contracts the capacity 
of contracting is probably governed by the law of 
the country where the contract is made, but the 
point IS difficult and the question is not free from 
doubt. 

No person can be without a domicil. If he changes 
from place to place, and has no fixed determination 
of fixing his permanent abode m any particular 
country, the law of England presumes that he either 
has never lost or has reverted to the domicil of his 
ongin. It is the combination of the two things — 
residence and intention to remain — ^that are the 
most important factors in deciding where a person 


has his domicil, and without these two it is assumed 
that there is an intention to return to the original 
abode. 

In one case it was decided that, in spite of the 
almost continuous residence of a stranger rfin this 
country for twenty-eight years, there had not been 
shown a fixed and settled intention of abandoning 
the donucil of origin — the United States — and, 
therefore, legacy duty, which was claimed by the 
Crown on the basis that the stranger had acquired 
an English domicil was not payable. A person’s 
desire to retam a domicil is ineffective if, in fact, 
the two things necessary are not combined, or if 
his own acts indicate an intention contrary to the 
wishes he may have expressed. 

Persons in the diplomatic or consular services do 
not acquire a domicil in the place where they are 
engaged, for they are liable to be transferred or 
recalled at any time, nor does a person travelhng 
abroad for the benefit of his health acquire a new 
doimcil. A British subject may, of course, have a 
Colomal donucil of origin, and if such subject 
acquires according to Enghsh law a domicil of choice 
in a country where the local law does not recogmse 
domicil, but distributes the movables of a foreigner 
dying within its jurisdiction according to the law 
of his nationahty, the English courts will distribute 
his movable assets according to the law of his 
Colomal domicil of origin 

As to marriage settlements, they are, generally 
speaking, governed by the law of the domicil as 
regards their vahdity and construction, unless 
another law is adopted by the contract itself in the 
place of the law of the domicil. It may be noted 
here that, where parties intermarry under a matri- 
monial rSgtme, the law of which gives to each of 
them certain rights over property acquired by 
either of the spouses during the marriage, even 
though there is no marriage settlement, a sub- 
sequent change in their donucil will not affect those 
rights, as the law of the matrimonial regime is 
incorporated by inference into the contract of 
marriage and determines the succession to such 
property, e g , where two French people inter- 
married, and subsequently came over to and hved 
in England for many years, and the husband 
acquired a huge fortune in business, it was held 
that he could not dispose of the fortune by will as 
he wished, irrespective of the claims of his wife 
under the matrimonial rSgtme of their domicil of 
origin 

Wills are governed as regards their meaning and 
interpretation by the law of the domicil of the 
testator. It should be noted that leaseholds, 
although they are personal property by English 
law, are real property according to international 
law ; and, therefore, a will that deals with Enghsh 
leaseholds must comply with the requirements of 
Enghsh law, in the same way as a will deahng with 
Enghsh real property. As to succession to property, 
the bona vacantia or unclaimed personal property in 
England of an intestate and heirless foreigner, 
domiciled and dying abroad, falls to the Enghsh 
Crown, and not to the government of the deceased’s 
domicil, for the principle that " movable chattels 
follow the person ” applies only to distribution, and 
not to a prerogative right of the Crown A British 
subject residing or staying temporarily abroad can 
(smce 1861) make a will {qv.) as fax as his personal 
property is concerned, in English form, or in the 
form in vogue in the country where he is residing, 
or in the form of the country where he is domiciled. 
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or in the form of that part of the British dominions 
where he had his domicil of origin. 

The domicil of a corporation is the place which 
IS considered by law to be the centre of its afiairs 
In the case of a non-trading corporation, it is the 
place where its functions are discharged The 
domicil of a trading corporation or company is its 
principal place of business, or where its head office 
IS and its administration is chiefly earned on For 
the purpose of the Income Tax Acts, a company 
registered here, with a registered office here, and 
governed by a board which meets here, is resident 
here, and profits derived from a trade carried on 
partly within and partly without the United King- 
dom are all assessable, whether received here or not 
A foreign corporation may reside in this country for 
the purposes of income tax ; the test of residence 
IS, not where it is registered, but where it really keeps 
house and does its real business ; the real business 
is carried on where the central management and 
control actually abides ; and whether any particular 
case falls within the rule is a pure question of fact 
to be decided not according to the construction of 
any particular by-law or regulation, but upon an 
examination of the course of trading and business 
On the above principles the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd , were held hable to pay income tax 
in England 

Domicil must be clearly distinguished from 
nationahty A foreigner may settle in England 
with the full intention of remaining here, and yet, 
although domiciled, may not become naturalised 
He retains his nationahty, winch is different from 
his domicil Nationality is of political importance 
in many cases, and each country has its own 
peculiar laws by which its subjects aie bound, 
whatever their doimcil, and which it may enforce 
against them either by international privileges 
accorded, or on their chance return to their native 
land. Domicil has to do with commercial and 
domestic matters simply, and regulates the ordinary 
transactions of everyday hfe The importance of 
the determination of domicil will be seen more fully 
in the article on Intern ATI onal Law {q v ) Accord- 
ing to Professor Westlake, the modern tendency is 
to substitute pohtical nationality for domicil as the 
test of personal law as far as possible. (See Wills ) 

DOMIClljED BILL. — This is the name which is 
given to a bill which is made payable at some place 
other than the residence or business house of the 
acceptor. Many firms domicile their bills at the 
head office or London agents of their bankers 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.— The mulatto Republic 
of Dominica, or Santo Domingo (under American 
supervision) , occupies the eastern two-thirds of the 
Island of Haiti, which is the second largest island 
in the West Indian Greater Antilles group ; and lies 
between Cuba and Porto Rico The eastern third 
is the Repubhc of Haiti Santo Domingo has an 
area of 19,300 square miles, and a population of 
approximately 900,000, of whom mne-tenths are 
Spanish mulattoes, and the remainder pure whites 
The bulk of the inhabitants are fiery in temperament, 
inclined to be indolent, fond of political excitement, 
and extravagant in expenditure. Sanguinary revolu- 
tions, seismic disturbances, and the indolency of its 
people, have all contributed to the backward 
condition of the roads, sanitation, education, trade 
and government of the Republic. Yet, its beauty, 
majesty, and fruitfulness only await the assistance 
of law and an ordered government for progressive 
development, and foreign money, mainly American, 


IS now being attracted Spanish is generally spoken, 
and Roman Cathohcism is the state religion 

Relief. Mountain ranges interspersed with valleys, 
many of which are extremely fertile, cover a great 
portion of the surface The main Antillean ridge, 
of granite formation, runs through the centre under 
the name of the Sierra Cibao (Rocky Mountains), 
rising to over 10,000 ft in Loma Tina Flat lands 
separate the central range from the low Monte 
Chnsti, in the north, and the Tiburon range, m the 
south In the former the Yaqui flows , in the latter 
are two salt lakes Mu cli of the coast is fringed with 
reefs 

Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. The climate is 
tropical, but the great heat is tempered by the trade 
winds of the Canbbean Sea June to December is 
the wet season, and December to May the com- 
paratively dry season Dry spells, however, occur 
in August and September, and destructive hurri- 
canes in the period August to October The rainfall 
IS very varied, and where it is abundant the plains 
are green and fertile, but the dry sheltered parts 
are covered with chaparral, grass, and cactus Much 
of the mountain region is covered with tropical 
forest The wild animals are neither numerous nor 
remarkable There are monkeys, racoons, deer, 
snakes, and alligators Among the many birds are 
parrots and humming birds Rich pastoral stretches 
support thousands of head of cattle. 

Production and Industries. Only the eastern half 
of Santo Domingo is cultivated and inhabited The 
other half, known as Despoblado (Depopulated), is 
(so far as it has been explored) an uninhabitable wild 
of inaccessible mountains and forests Agriculture 
is the chief source of wealth , sugar-cane and cacao, 
under scientific management, being the chief crops 
Other important agricultural products are tobacco, 
coffee, cotton, bananas, and hides The forest 
wealth, not scientifically exploited, compnses cedar, 
mahogany, logwood, satinwood, wax, and dividivi. 
Minerals are abundant, but practically unworked 
They include gold, silver, copper, coal, platinum, 
rock-salt, iron, and petroleum Manufacturers are 
represented by the production of shoes (for home 
consumption), ice, candles, cheap furniture, and 
aerated waters 

Communications and Trade. There are few good 
roads, but much progress has been made recently 
Railways are in their infancy, and telegraph, 
telephonic, cable, and wireless services are in- 
adequate Local schooners and small steamers, 
though not yet thoroughly organized, do a con- 
siderable inter-island trade The bulk of the trade 
IS, however, with the United States (far the most 
important), Great Britain, and Canada British 
trade is hampered by the insufficiency of direct 
maritime communication, and by the absence of 
direct service with the southern ports The princi- 
pal exports are sugar, cacao, tobacco, cofiee, and 
forest products , while iron and steel goods, cottons, 
tinned foods, meat and flonr, are among the chief 
imports 

Trade Centres. Santo Domingo (38,000), founded 
in 1496 by Bartolomeo Columbus, is the capital and 
chief port It is a poorly built town, lying on the 
southern coast, at the mouth of the Ozama river 

Santiago de los Caballeros (17,000), an agricultural 
centre in the fertile Yaqui Valley, is connected by 
rail with La Vega (6,500) farther inland, and with 
Puerto Plata (8,000), the port through which passes 
the tobacco of the Yaqui Valley 

DONATIO MORTIS CAUSA.— A Latin phrase, 
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signifying a gift made m contemplation of death the continuance of the war to issue regulations 

It IS limited to a gift of personal property made by of the most drastic character, and in effect the 

the deceased, either personally or by an agent whole government of the country and the hberty 

actmg in his presence, and completed by manual of the subjects were transferred from Parliament 

dehvery to the donee It is upon condition, which to the Executive, The name of “Dora” was 

need not be expressed but may be inferred, that it given to the Act and the regulations, the letters 

is to take effect only in case of the death of the of this word being taken from the initial letters of 

donor. If the donor recovers from bis illness, the the words giving the title to the Act 

gift IS revoked The gift may be of the property DORMANT BALANCE. — This is the name applied 

itself, or of the means of obtaining possession of the to moneys lying to the credit of a customer at a 

property, or of the documents of title to the property. bank and not operated upon for a considerable 

A donaho mortis causd operates not from the death period. 

of the donor, but from the delivery during hfe to the DORMANT PARTNER. — (See Sleeping Part- 
donee It is liable for the payment of the debts of ner ) 

the donor if bis assets are insufficient for the pay- DOUBLE ACCOUNT SYSTEM. — This system of 
ment of his debts, but it forms no part of his assets book-keeping is applicable to concerns the capital 
It IS liable to legacy and estate duty, but it does of which is expended in assets necessary for earning 

not require probate or the executor’s assent. An revenue, but which are not of a re-saleable nature 

excellent example of the gift was where a man These concerns include such undertakings as rail- 
expecting to die at any moment gave his sister-m- ways, gas companies, electric light companies, tram- 
law a banker’s deposit note, saying that he was ways, water companies, etc , and as they utilise their 

going to give it her conditionally : if he got well, capital for the acquisition or construction of the 

she would give it him back , and if not, she was undertaking, a “ Receipts and Expenditure on 
"all right” There the condition attached to the gift Capital Account” is made up to be read in con- 

was accurately expressed, but it is sufiScient if it is junction with the balance sheet, and linking up 

clear that the gift was intended to be absolute only with it. 

on the donor’s death. A gift may be good as a This account shows clearly the capital raised 
donatio, although coupled with a trust or condition by means of stock, shares, debentures, or loans, 

that the donee shall do something as, e.g., that he and also the cost of the fixed assets of the 

shall provide and pay for the donor's funeral. It undertaking The balance only of this account is 
has been decided that the following are capable of taken to the balance sheet in contradistinction to, 
being the subject matter of a donatio, bank- in the case of the single account system, the detailed 
notes, coins, mortgage deeds, bonds, promissory fixed assets and habilities 

notes, bills of exchange, cheques payable to the The various assets,when accounts are kept on the 
donor’s order and not indorsed, deposit receipts double account system, always xemain at cost 
(though stated to be not transferable), a policy on value, and consequently the only way m which their 
the donor’s life, a post office savings bank book, depreciation can be provided for is by raising a 
but not a deposit invested by a savings bank in depreciation fund, by the accumulation of periodical 
Government stock, even though the certificate of charges to revenue account This depreciation fund 
investment be given also. A gift of a cheque upon appears among the habihties in the balance sheet 
a banker is not good as a donatio, because it is a In the single account system, as each asset appears 
gift winch can only be made effectual by obtaining in the balance sheet separately, depreciation can be 
payment ot it in the donor's lifetime, and is revoked wntten off as may be thought advisable or necessary, 
by his death. Again, a deceased person’s own and the present book value of each asset so 

P romissory note, is not a good donatio • see Jn re ascertained at a glance. 

.eaper, 1916, 1 Ch. 579. An instrument which Accounts drawn up on the double account 
forms no part of the title to property cannot take system, and the balance sheet of the same under- 
effect as a donatio, eg , a receipt for South Sea taking, shown in the form in which it would appear 

annuities, which was a document forming no part of if presented on the single account system, are given 
the title to the annuities , and this principle has as illustrative on the following page, 
been applied to scrip certificates for railway stock DOUBLE ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. — ^This is 
The gift of a box containing share certificates and a class of endowment assurance policy which pro- 
other valuables, where the donor retains the key of vides for the payment of a certain sum assured in 
the box, is not a good donatio An absolute and the event of death before the policy matures or 

irrevocable gift cannot, of course, be a donatio A twice that sum on maturity A double endowment 

donatio resembles a legacy, but differs from an assurance is sometimes offered by a life office to an 
ordinary gift, as it is incomplete and revocable under-average life at normal rates, as an alternative 
during the donor’s life. It differs from a legacy in to an ordinary whole life or endowment assurance 
that it does not need probate, owing to the donee’s for which an extra premium would otherwise be 
title being directly derived from the donor in his chargeable 

lifetime ; it is not a testamentary act ; and it is DOUBLE ENTRY. — This is the name given to a 
taken not from, but against, the executor, whose scientific and perfect system of book-keeping, 
assent is not necessary. If the subject matter of a mvolving two entries for each transaction, i e., a 
donatio is already in the possession of the donee at debit for each credit It is the system universally 
the time when the donor wishes to make the gift, it adopted and advocated by all professional 
is not necessary to re-deliver it to the donor Even accountants. It has many advantages over other 
at common law a donatio could always be made to so-called systems, all of which are more or less 
the donor’s wife. mcomplete. Among these advantages are — 

DOBA. — Upon the outbreak of the Great War 1 The nsk of clerical error is rmnimised 

in 1914, an Act of Parliament was passed which was 2 By full nominal or impersonal accounts being 

called the Defence of the Realm Act, 1914. This used, it is practicable — 

Act gave power to His Majesty m Council dunng (a) To draw up a trading and profit and loss 
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account at any time, showing profits made or 
losses incurred in detail. 

[b) To compare purchases, sales, expenses, etc , 
with corresponding items in previous accounts 

(c) To check expenditure. 

3 It enables the amounts oAving to and by the 
firm to be accurately arrived at 

4. It provides information for drawing up a 
balance sheet 

5 It assists in the prevention of fraud, by 
making it more difficult for alterations to be made 
in the accounts. 

6 It affords easy reference to details included in 
both personal and impersonal accounts. 

(See Book-keeping, Single Entry Book- 
keeping, Conversion of Single Entry to Double 
Entry ) 

DOUBLE INCOME TAX.— (See Income Tax ) 
DOUBLE INSURANCE.-(See Marine Insurance.) 
DOUBLE OPTION. — This is the right to buy or 
to sell a certain amount of a commodity within a 
certain penod, in the future, at a pnce fixed in the 
present It is an insurance against the market 
price of a commodity moving either way, since the 
purchaser can either buy or sell. The amount to 
be paid for such an option is twice that of a single 
option, and, in consequence, it is but seldom used 
(See Options ) 

DOUBLE PRICES. — The quotations for stocks 
and shares always consist of two prices , and if, 
exceptionally, one pnce only is mentioned, this is 
for the sake of brevity, and is understood to mean 
the middle price, %s., the mean between the buying 
and selling prices As is explained under the heading 
of Broker, the ]obber or middleman who deals in a 
security has to be prepared to deal either way, that 
is to say, he may be called upon to seU, or he may 
be called upon to buy a hne of stock To protect 
himself, therefore, he always gives two pnces, the 
first or lower one being that at which he is prepared 
to purchase a reasonable quantity of stock, and the 
second or higher one being that at which he is wilhng 
to sell a parcel of stock The difference is known as 
the " jobber’s turn,” If this margin is considerable, 
as, for example, 30-35, the quotation is known as a 
wide one, this indicating that, if called upon to 
purchase, the jobber would be prepared to pay 30, 
whereas for the sale of stock he would ask 35 
Should the margin be a close one, as, for example, 
771-77^, the price would be known as a nariow 
one, the buying and selhng prices being respectively 
01 15s , 01 17s. 6d. per ^^100 of stock The 
two prices are usually separated by a dash, 
and the second price is usually indicated by the 
unit or fraction only It may be said that in actual 
practice the margin between the two prices is not 
always as wide as is indicated in the quotations, 
jobbers being often wilhng to deal within the hmits 
given 

DOUBTFUL DEBTS RESERVE.— This is a charge 
made against profits in order to make provision for 
possible bad debts. The required amount is either 
the total of a specially compiled hst of doubtful 
debts, or a percentage of the total debts 
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1 The amount of the reserve is debited to the 
bad debts account and credited to a bad debts 
reserve account Sometimes, however, the reserve 
IS brought down as a credit balance in the bad debts 
account itself But this is misleading, as an item 
"bad debts, credit balance,” appearing m*a trial 
balance would most likely be taken to be some bad 
debts recovered instead of a reserve 

2 The amount of the reserve is debited direct 
to profit and loss account, and credited to a bad 
debts reserve account 

DOWER. — This was the right of a widow to 
receive out of her husband's real estate, provided 
he had died intestate, one-third of the rents of the 
estate, unless there was a declaration against dower 
in the conveyance to the husband The light to 
dower was abolished by the Administration of 
Estates Act, 1925 

DRAFT . — ^This word is derived from the verb 
“ to draw,” and was formerly spelled “ draught ” 
and ” drawght ” 

Bills of exchange on demand, or after sight, or 
after date, are called drafts, because they are drawn 
by one person on another Cheques also are some- 
times called drafts , but the word “ draft ” is used 
principally when referring to a banker’s own draft, 
or instrument drawn upon another banker or upon 
one of his own branches, or to a draft drawn upon 
his London agents or London office, at seven, four- 
teen, or twenty-one days after date, or on demand, 
or to a foreign draft drawn by a banker m one 
country upon a banker in another When a draft 
IS issued by one branch bank upon another bank, 
or by a country bank upon its London agent, an 
advice describing the draft is sent by the drawer 
to the drawee by the same day’s post. 

Where a customer applies for a draft and desires 
the amount to be debited to his account, a cheque 
must be taken for the amount or the application 
form be stamped two pence 

A banker should not stop payment of a draft 
issued by him upon his head office, or another 
branch, or his London agents, as he is hable to pay 
it to a bond pde holder , but if he receives notice 
that it has been lost, he will exercise great care 
befoie paying it, particularly if there is any 
suspicion that the indorsement is forged 

Cither meanings attached to the word axe : (1) 
Anything sketched roughly, or in outhne ; (2) the 
first copy of a document , (3) the depth to which 
a vessel sinks in the water , and (4) an allowance 
made by a wholesale merchant or manufacturer to 
a retailer for dust, waste by evaporation, and the 
turn of the scale 

DRAFT TERMS. — k. financial method under 
which payment is made by bill of exchange drawn 
upon a customer overseas for the amount of his 
account plus interest to cover the time of maturing, 
sight, and return 

DRAGON’S BLOOD. — ^The red, resinous exuda- 
tion from the scaly fruits of a palm growing in the 
East Indies , but the name is also extended to the 
resins obtained from the Austrahan Eucalyptus 
resimfera and from the dragon tiee of the Canary 
Islands. It is exported in sticks, which are carmine 
red when pulverised It is soluble in alcohol and 
m oils, and is chiefly used for colounng varnishes 
and other substances, such as marble, horn, etc 
Tinctures and tooth powders are also prepared 
from it. It IS sometimes known as gum dragon The 
chief supphes come from Sumatra and Southern 
Borneo. 
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DRAINAGE, AGRICULTURAL AND SANITARY. 
— 1 Agricultural, {a) Comrmsstoners of Sewers and 
other Bodies Amongst the earliest measures taken 
by our kings or Parliament for protecting agn- 
culture were those to prevent lands from being 
flooded by encroachments of the sea or the inunda- 
tions of rivers The natural or arterial system of 
drainage by the rivers and streams needs to be con- 
nected and supplemented by artificial means ; and 
before there were any recognised local authorities 
charged with the duty of providing such means, and 
empowered to charge their cost on landowners or 
other persons to be benefited, it was only by the 
Crown’s general prerogative right to take the initia- 
tive for the safety of the nation that what was 
necessary could be done. Thus, before any pubhc 
statute can be found dealing with the subject, 
commissions were issued by the Crown to Com- 
missioners who were to enquire into the defects of 
watercourses and the persons responsible for their 
repairs, and were invested with powers to enforce 
contributions to the expenses of making repairs ; 
but the Crown could charge only those persons who 
were by custom hable to contribute to the main- 
tenance of works already existing The Commissions, 
therefore, could not order new constructions, nor 
make persons who would benefit by the works liable 
to contribute to the expenses Of the statutes which 
afterwards regulated the issue of commissions, there 
still remains in foice, as the foundation of all 
similar legislation passed since, the Bill of Sewers of 
1531 (23 Hen VIII. c 5). Afterwards all commis- 
sioners of sewers who were appointed by the Crown 
acted under the powers of this or subsequent 
statutes , yet their powers were not enlarged until 
the “ Act to Amend the Law of Sewers m 1833 ” 
(3 and 4 Will. IV. c 22), under which the Commis- 
sioners could erect new works and purchase land for 
maintaining existing works 

Another and complementary system was intro- 
duced by the Land Drainage Act, 1861 (24 and 25 
Viet c 133), which, besides, improved the pro- 
cedure under the old system. This Act is the last 
•of the Acts that deal with the subject of floods 
prevention and other matters m the purview of the 
Commissioners, though Rivers Conservancy and 
Floods Prevention Bills were introduced into Parlia- 
ment in 1881 and 1883, but have never been passed 

The new system was that of drainage boards for 
separate drainage districts elected by certain classes 
of electors as prescribed by the Act Any persons or 
body of persons, corporate or incorporate, being 
proprietors of not less than a tenth part of the 
acreage of any bog, moor, or other area requiring a 
combined system of drainage, may, by a Provisional 
Order of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
{qv.), subject to confirmation by Parhament, con- 
stitute such area a separate drainage district The 
voters are persons paying the sewers rate, and their 
number of votes is determined by the rateable value 
of their property, though this may be varied by the 
Provisional Order. 

Besides the Commissions and Drainage Boards, 
there are many local authorities who act under 
Local Drainage Acts ; and it was provided m the 
Act of 1861 that separate drainage districts should 
not be formed without the consent of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers or other bodies having local 
jurisdiction 

This conflict of local authorities has been one of 
the main reasons why none of the Acts above- 
mentioned has worked satisfactorily , and in the 

4T— (1431) 


Bill of 1883 there was a provision that where the 
Conservancy Board set up by the Bill could not 
exercise its powers without interference with these 
local authorities, a Provisional Order imght sanction 
such interference 

The legal position of the Drainage Boards is the 
same as that of the Commissioners of Sewers The 
jurisdiction of the Commissioners, whether by Act 
of Parliament or by custom, is exercisable by the 
Drainage Boards By the Act of 1833 this jurisdic- 
tion was defined as comprising all vmlls, banks, 
culverts, and other defences whatsoever, whether 
natural or artificial, situate or being by the coasts 
of the sea ,* and all rivers, streams, sewers, and 
watercourses which are navigable, or where the tide 
ebbs and flows, or which communicate with such 
navigable, or tide river, stream, or sewer , and all 
walls, banks, culverts, bridges, dams, flood-gates, 
and other works erected or to be erected upon, 
over, or adjoining any such rivers, streams, or 
watercourses The jurisdiction, therefore, extends 
only over tidal or navigable rivers. 

Both Commissioners and Drainage Boards may 
now acquire necessary lands by agreement or com- 
pulsorily for maintaining old works or making new 
ones 

It will be gathered from the foregoing account 
that, prior to the Act of 1861, the proceedings were 
archaic and cumbrous A grand jury had to be 
sworn to enquire into and make a presentment to 
the court as to obstructions or wants of repair, and 
the persons who were hable, before the Commis- 
sioners could make an order against any particular 
person Since the Act of 1861 the Commissioners 
may make an order without the presentment of a 
jury , but there is an appeal to quarter sessions , 
which, besides confirming or annulhng or modifying 
the order, has power to refer to arbitration. 

The powers of the Commissions and of the Drain- 
age Boards, even after the Act of 1861, are also very 
inadequate as regards rating ; and this is one of 
the reasons why the Acts relating to sewers are very 
unequal to modern needs. They provide only for 
the draining of agricultural land ; and there is no 
power to levy rates on houses in towns which would 
benefit by drainage and be saved from flooding 
The rate can be levied only on persons whose lands 
are benefited in proportion to the benefit to be 
received. Hence before 1861, when new works were 
proposed to be executed, the consent of the owners 
of three-fourths of the lands to be charged had to be 
obtained, and the difficulties as to himted ownership , 
minorities and disabihties must be added to the 
mam one of obtaimng the consent of owners to new 
rates. Now new works may be carried out, without 
consent, unless they exceed ^1,000 In this case the 
proprietors of half the area affected may express 
dissent , and if they do, the works cannot proceed ; 
otherwise they may be executed 

The Commissioners have power to take lands com- 
pulsorily for new works under Provisional Order 
from the Ministry of Agriculture No new Commis- 
sions are now issued, since the Act of 1861 provided 
for Drainage Boards, nor old Commissions altered 
as to area or powers, unless the Board (now Ministry) 
of Agriculture, after inquiry, so recommends 

(6) Powers of Individuals. Besides such pro- 
visions as described, the Act of 1861 enables private 
owners to procure outfalls for the drainage of their 
lands through the lands of adjoining owners Any 
person interested in land may apply to an adjoining 
owner for leave to open new drains through his land, 
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or to cleanse, -widen, straighten, or improve drains 
already existing there. The assent of the adjoimng 
owner is to be given under seal containing the terms 
and compensation required. There are provisions 
for cases of disability or incapacity to assent , and 
any occupier or person other than the owner is 
entitled to compensation for any injury, if he claims 
within twelve months after the improvements are 
completed. The assent is recorded by the apphcant 
in the office of the clerk of the peace. Assent not 
being given within one month, the decision may be 
referred to two justices of the peace or to an arbi- 
trator On a decision that no injury -will be caused, 
the apphcant may proceed ; and on a decision that 
any injury may be fully compensated by money, 
and after assessment and payment, the apphcant 
may proceed. If the decision is that the injury is 
such that it cannot be fully compensated in money, 
the apphcant is debarred from going on. The pro- 
visions are similar to those in the earher part of the 
Act, where Commissioners desiring to interfere with 
any mill dam, weir, or other obstruction are pre- 
vented unless with the consent of the owner The 
apphcant has the permanent right of entering to 
keep the drains in order, or the owner of the land 
may keep them in order and recover the cost The 
owner may also fill up or divert the drains if he sub- 
stitutes others as efficient , and disputes as to this 
go to two justices. 

In the analogous case of any person desiring to 
construct a drain to divert any natural watercourse, 
the Act makes pro-vision for notice and dissents 
similar to the preceding 

(c) Borrowtttg Money for Drainage. Acts known 
as Drainage Acts were passed from 1846 to 1856 for 
the purpose of encouraging agriculture, “ and 
employment for the labouring classes,” by Govern- 
ment loans to carry out private dramage schemes. 
It is significant that the first Drainage Act of 1846 
recited that nl the last session of Parliament an Act 
had been passed for facihtating the enclosure and 
improvements of commons The " owners ” of land 
who were allowed to borrow pubhc money, and 
make the drainage improvements, were persons of 
hnuted interests, who could not otherwise have 
charged the lands for this purpose In 1864 the 
Improvement of Land Act (27 and 28 Vict. c. 114) 
further enabled such owners to expend their 
own money or money borrowed for drainage improve- 
ments, mostly from land companies which had come 
into existence under the Land Drainage Act of 1849 ; 
this latter Act having first allowed the appljang of 
private money by hmitcd owners for drainage 
schemes and making it a charge on the land. The 
Act of 1864 repealed and enlarged the powers of 
that of 1849, and allowed other improvements 
besides drainage schemes The borrowmg and the 
proposed scheme have to be sanctioned by the 
Ministry of Agriculture [qv,), which makes a pro- 
visional order if a permanent improvement is 
efiected producing more than the yearly amount 
of the charge for the borrowed money. The improve- 
ments include drainage, and the straightemng, 
widening, deepening, or otherwise improvmg drains, 
streams, and watercourses , the irrigation and warp- 
ing of land , the permanent embanking and weiring 
of land from the sea or tidal waters, or from lakes, 
rivers, or streams The Ministry may authorise 
entry upon adj oining lands for executing any works 
thereon which it thinks expedient for carrying out 
the improvement sanctioned. Since the Settled 
Land Act, 1882 (45 and 46 Vict c. 38), improve- 


ments that may be made under the Improvement 
Act, 1864, are also improvements under the Settled 
Land Act j so that capital money may be expended 
by the trustees of a settlement after a scheme has 
been submitted to the trustees or the court by the 
tenant for hfe and approved, and the certificate of 
the Ministry has been given as to the '‘proper 
execution of the works 

2. Sanitary Drainage. As drainage on a large 
scale for the purposes of agriculture had been 
entrusted to local Commissioners of Sewers, or 
bodies acting under local Acts, or to drainage dis- 
trict boards, so the primitive common law as to 
drainage was altered and made suitable for the 
growing town populations by local Acts obtained 
from the legislature. The modern law of sanitary 
drainage may be dated from the year 1845, when 
the Model Acts were passed by Sir Robert Peel. 
They set out various general provisions which were 
to be embodied in any local Acts afterwards passed ; 
and amongst them were provisions as to drainage. 
In 1848 the first Pubhc Health Act was passed ; 
and the Pubhc Health Act, 1875 (38 and 39 Vict. 
c. 55), codified the existing sanitary law. The law 
for England outside the metropolis as to sanitary 
drainage is, therefore, to be found in the latter Act 
or subsequent extensions For the metropohs there 
are special Acts, and the law to a considerable 
extent is different. The question of the authorities 
who admimster the general sanitary law is treated 
under the title Local Goverkment. 

{a) Drain or Sewer. The leading distinction is 
between diain and sewer. A dram in ordinary 
language is an artificial conduit or channel for 
carrying off ' water, sewage, etc. By the defimtion 
of the Act of 1875, it is — 

“ Any drain of, and used for the drainage of, 
one building only, or premises within the same 
curtilage, and made merely for the purpose of 
communicating therefrom with a cesspool or 
other hke receptacle for drainage, or with a 
sewer into which the drainage of two or more 
buildings or premises occupied by different 
persons is conveyed." 

What ” one building ” may be, or " premises- 
within the same curtilage,” are questions of con- 
struction as to matters of fact which may be diffi- 
cult As an illustration of what a curtilage would 
mean in this sense, we may take any ordinary 
farmyard round which the house and other buildings 
are grouped 

The owner or occupier of the one building or the 
premises included in the curtilage is responsible for 
this sort of drain. Other sorts of drains are 
” sewers ” They belong to the local sanitary 
authority, and it is responsible for them. 

(6) Rights and Duties as to Drains. Under the 
Pubhc Health Acts, with which alone we are here 
deahng, no house may be newly erected or rebuilt, 
or occupied, that is, since 1848, in an urban district, 
without a covered dram or drams, constructed as 
approved by the urban authority, emptying into 
a sewer witfun 100 ft. of some part of the site not 
being under any house, or into a covered cesspool 
There is a penalty for so doing not exceeding ;£50. 
Within any district, the local authority may, by 
written notice, require the owner or occupier of a 
house without a dram sufficient for the effectual 
drainage of the house, to make a covered drain or 
drains emptying into a sewer as above-mentioned, 
or, if none, into an indicated cesspool. The local 
authority is entitled to consider only the strict 
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question of the drainage of the house and nothing 
else. In default, the local authority may do the 
work and recover the expenses, or may charge the 
owner or owners with a private improvement rate, 
that IS, a rate over and above the ordinary rate 
Each house may be required to have its separate 
dram, j and a combined dram may be disallowed 
Owners or occupiers are entitled to connect their 
drains with the sewers , but must follow the 
regulations of the local authority, under a penalty 
of /20 , but the local authority must make the con- 
nection on payment in advance The cost is esti- 
mated by the surveyor If the estimate is under 
^50, the owner or occupier may apply to the justices 
to fix it ; if over, it may be referred to arbitration 
under Public Health Acts. A local authority may 
agree with the owner to make, alter, or enlarge any 
dram or sewer for the owner The authority may 
close any improper communication and recover the 
expenses of so doing from the offending person 

An ownei or occupier cannot connect his drain 
with the sewer of any local authority of a district 
other than his own except on agreed terms, or as 
settled by magistrates or arbitration 

House includes schools and factories and other 
buildings in which persons are employed , and the 
Act lays down regulations for sanitary conveniences 
for such houses The occupier is primarily liable by 
law for keeping drams, etc , cleansed, and so as not 
to be a nuisance , but the local authority may lay 
down regulations for then proper construction, and 
may itself do necessary work and recover expenses 
from the owner, or impose a private improvement 
rate On a written complaint of nuisance or injury 
to health from drains, etc , or on the report of its 
own surveyor or inspector under the Pubhc Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1907 (7 Edw VII c 53), the 
authority may enter the premises for examination 
If the drams prove to be m good condition, the 
expenses of restoring the premises to their former 
state fall on the authority , otherwise the local 
authority must give notice, m writing, to do what 
IS necessary in a specified time, under a penalty of 
10s for each day of default , the local authonty 
may execute the works and recover the expenses, or 
recoup itself by a^ private improvement rate. 

Similarly the authority can order the smoke or 
some other test (not including the water test under 
pressure) to the drams with the consent of owner 
or occupier, or by order of justices In default of 
repair, the local authority may do the work and 
recoup themselves, as before mentioned The local 
authority may also order any cesspool or other 
similar receptacle for drainage, used or disused, to 
be filled up, removed, or altered on report of its 
officers that it is prejudicial to health or objection- 
able for sanitary reasons The local authority has 
the usual powers in case the order is not comphed 
with 

Proper sinks and drams for carrying ofi water 
may be required in any building on the report of 
the authority’s officers ; and they must be provided 
within the time stated in a notice to the owner or 
occupier , or the authority may provide them and 
charge the cost to them. In all the above cases, too, 
pecuniary penalties are imposed and daily penalties 
while default continues. 

Where houses belonging to different owners, or 
where several houses belonging to the same owner, 
are made to drain into a common dram, this dram 
becomes a sewer, as has been settled by several 
decisions, under and repairable by the local 
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authority , but as regards complaints or reports 
as to nuisances, the Pubhc Health Act, 1890 (53 and 
54 Vict. c. 59), provides for the expenses of exe- 
cuting works being charged by the local authority 
proportionately on the owners The Act does not 
apply to the owner of several houses on the same 
system of drainage, and the common dram remains 
a sewer m this as well as in other respects It is 
not reasonable that the difference between dram 
and sewer should often thus turn on what a builder 
may choose to do , but only m this instance of 
nuisances is the local authority protected 

(c) Sanitary Drains in the Metropolis. The defim- 
tion oi “ dram ” m the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855 (18 and 19 Vict. c 120), differs only from that 
m the Public Health Act by the addition of the 
clause : “ and shall also include any dram for 

draining any group or block of houses by a com- 
bined operation under the order of any vestry or 
district board.” The order need not necessarily be 
express It is sufficient to show that the sanction 
of the combined operation was signified to the 
owner As m the Pubhc Health Acts, any other 
kind of dram than as defined is a sewer repairable 
by the samtary authontj’", and not by the owner. 
Even if the combined operation was executed 
unlawfully, without the approval of the sanitary 
authority, it has been decided that as the resulting 
work does not come within the statutory definition 
of a dram made by a combined operation with the 
sanction of the sanitary authority, it must be a 
sewer 

In many respects there is similarity m the law 
of sanitary drainage under the Public Health Acts 
and under the Metropolis Management Acts from 
1855 to 1898 , and where any particular question 
arises the difference must be kept in mind. But to 
trace these points in detail would be beyond the 
scope of this article, 

!DRAIN OP BULLION. — ^This is a phrase m use 
m the money market signifying the flowing away 
of the reserve of gold and silver, either in specie or 
m bullion, to such an extent as, if not checked, 
would soon leave an insufficiency m the country to 
meet the requirements of trade Ihis has reference 
to normal times During the years of the Great 
War, and ever since, the legislature has taken the 
matter in hand most seriously 

The usual remedy is to raise the Bank Rate 
By custom and competition other rates are raised 
proportionately, the market rate of discount, 
banker’s deposit rates and so on There is conse- 
quently more profit to be made by foreign bankers 
m negotiating drafts on London and more incentive 
to transfer their surplus funds from other centres 
The increased demand for sterhng sends the rate 
of exchange in our favour or at least away from the 
export specie point and may in time attract gold. 

DRAWBACK. — A term in commerce employed 
m connection with the remitting or paying back of 
excise duties on certain classes of articles exported. 
A drawback is a device resorted to for enabling a 
commodity affected by taxes to be exported and 
sold m the foreign market on the same terms as if 
it had not been taxed at all It differs in this from 
a bounty — ^that the latter enables a commodity to 
be sold abroad for less than its natural cost, whereas 
a drawback enables it to be sold exactly at its 
natural cost Were it not for the system of draw- 
backs, it would be impossible, unless when a country 
. enjoyed some very peculiar facihties of production, 
to export any commodity that was more heavily 
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taxed at home than abroad , but the drawback 
obviates this dif&culty, and enables merchants to 
export commodities loaded at home with heavy 
duties, and to sell them in the foreign market on 
the same terms as those fetched from countries 
where they are not taxed 

Most foreign, articles imported into this country 
may be warehoused for subsequent exportation 
In this case they pay no duties on being imported 
and, of course, get no drawback on their subsequent 
exportation In preparing goods lor drawback, 
they must be packed in the presence of an excise 
officer, who sees them weighed, if the drawback 
depends upon weight When the package is com- 
pleted, he encloses it with a tape, which is properly 
fixed with a seal Under this seal it is transferred 
to the port of shipment, and cleared for export by 
a person authorised by licence from the officers of 
customs In the case of press-packed goods. » the 
quantities and qualities must be verified by the 
oath of the master packer or his foreman Diaw- 
back IS given only on goods which have been 
charged with duties within three years, and no 
drawback is given on damaged or decayed goods 
It IS payable only to the real owners of the articles 
shipped The earher tariffs contained elaborate 
tables of the drawbacks allowed on the exportation 
or re-exportation of commodities, but so far as 
the United Kingdom is concerned, the system of 
" bonded warehouses ” has much reduced the need 
for drawbacks, as commodities can be warehoused 
(placed in bond) until required for subsequent 
exportation (For rates of drawback see Customs 
Formalities and Excise Drawbacks ) 

DRAWEE. — The person or persons upon whom 
a bill of exchange is drawn, and who becomes or 
become, after signing the bill, the acceptor or 
acceptors It is essential that the drawee and the 
acceptor should be the same person All matters 
dealing with the drawee are noticed in the article 
Acceptor. 

In the case of a cheque, the drawee is obviously 
the banker upon whom the cheque is drawn 

DRAWER. — This is the person who gives the 
order contained in a bill of exchange The pre- 
sumption of law IS that he is the creditor of the 
person upon whom he diaws, i e , that the drawee 
has funds in his hands belonging to the drawer 
which the latter is desirous of transfernng to a 
third party, the payee, or to himself The drawer 
must have capacity to contract, and he must sign, 
either personally or by his duly authonsed agent 
Until he has signed, he is in no way hable upon 
the instrument, and he must sign the biU as such, 
%.e., not believing it to be some other kind of 
instrument. If the signature is simply in the name 
of the drawer, he will be personally hable upon the 
hill If he acts in any representative capacity, such 
capacity must be clearly indicated on the biU, m 
order to exclude personal habihty. A corporation 
capable of contracting will draw a bill m the method 
authoiised by its constitution, a partnership in the 
trade name of the firm 

The Signature. The signature should be made 
in ink But a signature in pencil has been held 
good, and a lithographed or stamped signature is 
quite sufficient But signatures of this kind are 
very undesirable, and some bankers might refuse 
to accept them without verification Instead of the 
signature, m the case of a corporation, the affixing 
of the corporate seal will have the effect of a 
signature 


Form, The general foim of a bill of exchange is 
given under Bill of Exchange No special words, 
however, are required to constitute a valid bill of 
exchange The great point is to obtain the signatures 
of the parties. So, therefore, if a man signs in any 
part of the instrument he may be a drawer Thus, 
if a bill IS drawn, “ I, A B , direct you tcf pay,” 
and the instrument is in the handwriting of A B , 
or of his duly authorised agent, A B. is liable as 
drawer. 

But it IS very rare for the common form of a bill 
to be departed from In most cases the drawer 
obtains a properly stamped paper, and writes out 
the whole himself, signing his name in the bottom 
right-hand corner. In other cases, the bill may be 
drawn by another person and forwarded to the 
drawer for the purpose of obtaining his signature. 
It IS not absolutely necessary that the signature of 
the drawer should be placed upon the bill before 
that of any other person, e g the acceptor or an 
mdorsei It may, in fact, be inserted at any time 
after issue. Of course, no person is bound to sign 
such a bill as drawer if it is sent to him, and no 
habihty can attach in any way by reason of his 
refusal to do so. 

Inchoate lustrumout. The first method by which 
a person becomes liable upon a bill as a diawer is 
when he signs the same before it is issued, and 
when he is the only party (qv) to it The second 
method is when he signs a bill sent to him for his 
signature as drawer, which is already filled up. 
and probably contains one or more signatures, e g 
those of the acceptor, or of an indorser , but 
habihty as a drawer may be constituted m any 
other way. Thus, by Section 20 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act, it is enacted — 

" Where a simple signature on a blank stamped 
paper is dehvered to the signer m order that it 
may be converted into a bill, it operates as a 
pnmd faae authority to fill it up as a complete 
bill for any amount the stamp will cover, using 
the signature for that of the drawer, or the 
acceptor, or an indorser , and, m hke manner, 
when a bill is wanting m any material particular, 
the person m possession of it has a pnmd facie 
authority to fill up the omission in any way he 
thinks fit ” (See Inchoate Instrument.) 
Liability of Drawer. If the drawee refuses to 
accept a bill, or having accepted, fails to pay it at 
the stipulated time, then the drawer becomes 
hable to the holder of the bill, just as any indorser 
is also liable, though it is not necessary to sue 
all the parties together As to the liability, see 
Indorser In order, however, to lender the 
drawer liable, all the necessary and proper steps 
connected with dishonour and presentation must 
have been taken By drawing the bill the drawer 
engages "that on due presentment it shall be 
accepted and paid according to its tenor, and 
that if it be dishonoured he will compensate the 
holder or any indorser who is compelled to pay 
it, provided that the requisite proceedings on dis- 
honour be duly taken." In any action the drawer 
is precluded from denying to a holder in due course 
the existence of the payee and his then capacity 
to indorse. If a bill is dishonoured after acceptance 
by non-payment and the drawer is compelled to 
pay it, he himself can sue the acceptor (See 
Dishonour of Bill of Exchange, Presentment 
OF Bill) 

Limitation of Liability. There is a m'^^hod by 
which a drawer is able to limit his liability upon 
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a bill of exchange, though this must afiect the 
transfer of the same very considerably, seeing 
that a bill advances in value the greater the 
number of names, with no limitation of liability, 
upon it This linutation is eflectcd by the 
insertion of an express stipulation negativing or 
limiting his own liability to the holder. Thus, 
“ Pay A or order without recourse to me,” “ Pay 
A or order sans recours” or " Pay A or order at 
his own iisk,” are instances in which the liability 
of the drawer is restricted The rights of A are 
not affected in a general way, so far as negotiation 
of the bill IS concerned, but the drawer is in no 
way liable to pay the bill to any holder at any time. 
This restnction of habihty is also allowed to an 
indorsei of a bill, if he indorses in the same 
manner 

Waiver of Notice of Dishonour. It has been 
pointed out that the secondary hability of the 
drawer is dependent upon due notice of dishonour 
being given and proper proceedings taken upon 
the same The drawer may, how'ever, waive his 
rights to such notice , but this can be done only 
by inserting an express stipulation in the bill 
in the same way as for the purpose of 
negativing liability Thus, words such as these, 
” Notice of dishonour waived,” will suffice to dis- 
pense with the notice. An indorser is able to waive 
notice of dishonour in the same manner as a 
drawer by adding words to that effect to his 
indorsement 

As to the drawer of a cheque, see Cheque 
' The diawer of a bill payable on demand is dis- 
charged if it is not presented for payment within 
a reasonable time The drawer of a cheque is, in 
an ordinary way, liable thereon for six years from 
the date of the cheque 

DRAWING ACCOUNT. — In banlting an account 
which can be drawn upon by the firm or person 
any time whilst a balance remains to the credit of 
the account, or, if an overdraft is allowed, accord- 
ing to the terms upon which such facilities of 
overdrawing are granted — a current account 
DRAWING AGAINST SHIPMENTS.— (See Docu- 
mentary Credits ) 

DRAWINGS ACCOUNT. — An account (usually in 
the case of partnerships) to which all items are 
debited during a period, so that easy reference is 
afforded At the end of a balancing peinod the 
account is closed by transferring it to the debit of 
capital account, thus showing the total withdrawn 
during the period as one item, and obviating the 
necessity of encumbering the capital account with 
a mass of detail In some cases the items comprised 
in a drawings account are subject to interest being 
charged on them, and in such cases the interest is 
also included in the account previous to its being 
closed by transfer 

DRAWN BONDS. — This is the name given to 
bonds which are drawn at one of the periodical 
drawings for payment on a certain date, and after 
which time all interest upon them will cease 

DRENCHERS. — A name given to an installation 
of sprinklers {q v ) fitted outside a building in order 
to prevent a fire spreading to it from adjacent build- 
ings It IS not automatic, being controlled by 
valves at or near the ground level, and it consists 
of a system of water pipes and drencher heads, or 
distributors, the latter so arranged as to form a 
water curtain over all wall openings and also to 
protect skylights and combustible parts of the roof 
and walls An almost unlimited supply of water 


IS required Attachments are provided so as to 
enable the fire brigade, if necessary, to pump water 
into the installation 

DRIVERS’ ACCIDENTS INSURANCE.— This is 
an important section of Public Liability insurance, 
and is probably the oldest section of this class of 
business Though it is now losing the important 
position it once held, owing to the development of 
motor traction, it is still of interest, and the practice 
which had grown up in the business had a beaung 
upon motor insurance in its earher stages, though 
that has long since outpaced it 

The policy indemnifies owners of horses and 
vehicles against their habihty to pay compensation 
for injuries to the person or property of third parties 
caused by the neghgence or carelessness of their 
drivers , and also to cover damage to owner’s 
vehicles and fatal injury to their horses 

Accidents caused by vehicles are of every-day 
occurrence, and, when carelessness or neglect can 
be proved, an employer is legally liable to compen- 
sate any persons who may be injured or the owners of 
any property which may be damaged An em- 
ployer IS consequently exposed to seiious demands 
being made upon him, winch he has eithei to pay 
or defend m a court of law , and as in many cases 
claims are made for amounts far in excess of any 
reasonable compensation or actual damage clone, 
it frequently happens that litigation follows, and ' 
the employer has, in addition to paying the amount 
awarded, to pay his own costs as well as those of 
the claimant It is against these contingencies 
that employers can protect themselves by a com- 
paratively small annual payment for an indemmty 
policy 

The policy usually covers what is known as the 
triple risk, vir — 

Indemnity 1, Covers the insured's liability to 
the public in respect of injury to persons (excluding 
passengers) and damage to property (excluding 
goods under the control of the insured) caused by 
the insured’s horses or vehicles — or by goods falling 
off such vehicles or whilst such vehicles are being 
loaded or unloaded, or by delivery or collection of 
goods to or from such vehicles 

All litigation expenses incurred with the com- 
pany’s consent are paid in addition to the amount 
of indemnity 

Indemnity 2. Covers accidental damage to 
insured’s vehicles (including harness, rubber tyres, 
and lamps when damaged as a result of accident to 
horse or vehicle) caused by accident of any kind 
whilst being used in conjunction with horse 

Indemnity 3. Covers fatal injury to insured’s 
horses while attached to insured's vehicle up to 
two-thirds of value, provided death or necessary 
slaughter occurs wnthin twenty -one days of accident 
Indemnity 1 may be taken alone, but Indemnities 
2 or 3 are not separately insured, but either or both 
may be combined with Indemnity 1 

It should be noted that Indemnity 3 is not a 
comprehensive insurance of the horse as in the case 
of a Live Stock policy {qv ), which is virtually a 
hfe insurance on the animal by means of an annual 
policy, but a cover limited as to certain contingen- 
cies and limited as to amount 

The pohey is issued on a proposal form which 
forms the basis of the contract This form, m 
addition to the questions as to name, address, trade, 
previous claims, experience, and insurance history, 
asks for descnption, date of make, and present value 
of each veh cle exceeding 000 in' value, and 
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description (name, colour, and sex), age, date of 
purchase, and present value of each horse exceeding 
^100 in value Any vehicle or horse of a value 
over this figure must be speaally mentioned in the 
pohcy 

The premiums, which are charged at so much 
per driver, based upon the maximum number of 
dnvers employed in the year of insurance, vary 
according to the amount of indemnity required, the 
locahty in which the risk is situated, and the 
insured's trade 

For this purpose the towns throughout the country 
are classified into four groups according to density 
of population The risk being naturally greater 
in the cities than in the country, the rates for 
London nsks are considerably higher than for those 
in country districts. 

The amount of indemnity can be for any amount 
which the insured desires, and m this connection it 
is well to remember that the limit should always be 
a substantial one The consequences of an accident 
may be very serious, and limits of a few hundred 
pounds are likely to prove totally inadequate 
The classification of trades does not extend very 
far, as practically all trades are taken at a flat rate 
with the exception of ]ob masters and cab pro- 
prietors, newspaper delivering, omnibus, coach, 
brake, charabanc, and wagonette proprietors, and 
parcel deUvery agents, where an additional 25 per 
cent IS charged 

Where necessary the legal liability of the insured 
in respect of death of or bodily injury to passengers 
(other than persons in the insured’s service or 
members of his family) whilst entering into, dis- 
mounting from, or being convened in the insured 
vehicle, and legal liability in respect of damage to 
passengers' effects accompanying the passenger, 
may be covered for an additional premium which is 
calculated at so much per seat upon the maximum 
number of seats which may be in use at any one 
time having regard to the number of dnvers 
The premiums are subject to adjustment at the 
end of the year of insurance when the insured is 
required to furnish a return of (a) the maximum 
number of drivers employed at any one time, (i) the 
maximum number of horses owned and/or hired 
at any one time, and {c) the maximum number of 
horses used in the business and attached to a vehicle 
at any one time 

On this return the insured is charged an addi- 
tional premium or allowed a rebate according to 
whether he has exceeded or has not employed the 
number insured for 

The extent of the insurance is clearly set out in 
the pohcy, a copy of which is shown inset 
DBIVERS» THIRD PARTY INSURANCE.— (See 
Drivers’ Accidents Insurance ) 

DRIVING ACCIDENTS INSURANCE.— (See 

Drivers’ Accidents Insurance ) 

DRUDGING. — ^The process of retrieving coal 
dropped in the water during discharge or bunkering. 
The drudging fleet operates prmcipally on the 
Thames at Greenwich Reach. “ Drudger men,” 
aided by long staves (hitchers), locate lumps of coal 
and letriev'O them lu nets The coal is washed, 
taken ashore, and hawked at cheap rates The 
trade is a skilled one, lianch'd on from lathi'r to son 
DRUGGISTS. — (Sec Chemists and Druggists ) 
DRUGGISTS’ INDE31XITY.— (See Chemists’ 
and Dreggisis' InDEMNI'IY) 

DRUG IN THE MARKET. — An unsaleable 
commodity or a stock of commodities which are on 


hand Goods of any description are said to be a 
drug in the market when the supply is so great that 
they cannot be disposed of to any buyers. 

DRY DOCK.— A dock from which all the water 
can be withdrawn, so that the repair of vessels 
can be effected, r 

DRY GOODS. — ^The name applied to such goods 
as drapery as distinguished from groceries. 

DRYSALTER. — ^A dealer in salted or dned meats, 
pickles, etc. ; or in gums, dyes, and drugs, 

DUAL VALUATION CLAUSE.— It does not follow 
that the insured value of a vessel is her actual value 
to her owners Hull insurance against “ all risks " 
is naturally expensive, and the higher the valuation, 
the greater the amount of premium If a ship- 
owner could obtain a sufficiency in amount of total 
loss insurances, he would be well advised to restrict 
his “ all risks ” valuation to a valuation as low as 
he found acceptable to underwriters, and he would 
yet be fully covered, for this reason * Claims for 
particular average on ship are — subject to the limit 
of insured value — ^paid without reference thereto. 
If the amount of damage exceeded insured value, 
a constructive total loss could be proved under the 
” all risks ” pohcy, and subsidiary insurances would 
follow the hull settlement, an agreement to this 
effect being invariably inserted in policies on freight, 
disbursements, etc To control this tendency, 
insurers in standard hull clauses have insisted on 
the insertion of a Disbursements Warranty {qv), 
which restricts the extent of subsidiary insurances 
permitted 

This may not quite meet the position when costs 
of repairs are out of all proportion to the market 
values of ships In such circumstances, a separate 
value may be agreed for ‘‘ average ” purposes from 
that adopted for total loss requirements Naturally 
a lower rate of premium is payable on the difference 
between the two valuations, than is paid on the 
lower valuation. 

A clause in the following terms is inserted into 
the policy — 

“Institute Dual Valuation Clause. 

(a) Insured value for total and/or 

constructive total loss purposes . £ 

(b) Insured value for purposes other 

than total and/or constructive total 
loss . . . . . . . .. £ 

" In ascertaining whether the vessel is a Con- 
structive Total Loss {a) shall be taken as the 
repaired value and nothing in respect of the 
damaged or break-up value of the vessel or wreck 
shall be taken into account. 

" In case of claim for total or constructive total 
loss (a) shall be taken to be the insured value and 
payment by the underwriters of their proportions 
of that amount shall be for all purposes payment 
of a Total Loss, 

“ Should the assured by reason of insured 
perils become entitled to abandon the vessel and 
to claim a Constructive Total Loss as above but 
refrain from doing so and the vessel be not 
repaired, or if she be sold unrepaired, hability 
hereunder shall be determined as if notice of 
abandonment had been given and a Constructive 
Total Loss claimed. 

” Insurances under the 10 per cent. Disburse- 
ments Clause to be calculated on the amount 
recoverable for total loss. 

" TAts clause is to be used m conjunction with 
{Institute) Hull Clauses'" 
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Naturally, valuation (a) above would be tlie 
lower of the two 

DUE DATE OF BILL. — (See Time of Payment 
OF Bill ) 

DUOONG. — A species of sea-cow, somewhat 
resembhng the whale It is found in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, and is valuable for the oil 
obtained from it, which does not turn rancid, and 
IS frequently employed as a lubricant and in jute 
dressing Dugong-hunting is one of the industnes 
of Australia. 

DUMPING. — ^The practice of manufacturers of 
one country selling in a foreign market cheaper than 
at home, or cheaper than the actual cost of produc- 
tion 

DUNNAGE. — ^Dunnage is a name apphed to 
miscellaneous faggots, boughs, bamboos, old mats, 
or sails, and loose wood of any kind, laid in the 
bottom of the hold to rest the cargo upon The 
duty of stowing the cargo in the ship lies on the 
shipowner and on the master as his representative, 
unless there is an agreement to the contrary More- 
over, the ship must provide whatever dunnage may 
be required Dunnage is necessary to prevent goods 
being injured by contact with other goods, or with 
the sides of the ship , and to maintain the spaces 
required for ventilation and for allowing any drain- 
age, and any leakage of the ship, to pass harmlessly 
into the bilges 

DUODECIMALS. — Computations which are made 
by means of twelfths, a method which is found con- 
venient for builders, painteis, and engineers m their 
calculations. The dimensions are taken m feet, 
inches, parts, etc , decreasing from left to right by 
twelfths Inches are spoken of as primes, parts as 
seconds, and after that there are thirds, fourths, 
etc Primes, seconds, thirds, etc., are denoted as 
follows, whether the measure is hneal, superficial, 
or solid — 

3 primes by 3‘ 3 fourths by 3''^ 

3 seconds „ 3“ 3 fifths „ 3’^ 

3 thirds „ 3“‘ 3 sixths „ 3''* 

and so on, the index being always in Roman figures 
to distinguish the expressions from 3, 3®, 3®, etc., 
which have totally different meanings 

Square feet and cubic feet are divided similarly 
to linear feet, and their divisions are known as 
superficial primes, seconds, etc,, and cubic primes, 
seconds, etc., respectively. 

For the calculations which arise out of duo- 
decimals (by the process of what is known as 
“cross-multiplication"), some standard work on 
“ Commercial Arithmetic " must be consulted 

DUODECIMO. — ^This signifies a book which is 
formed of sheets folded in such a manner as to 
make twelve pages. The word itself is generally 
contracted into 12mo. 

DUPLICATE. — ^A copy, transcript, or counterpart 
of anything 

DUPLICATING. — Owing to the increasing neces- 
sity of making numerous copies of the same docu- 
ment, it has been found necessary to invent some 
means by which many copies can be obtained more 
quickly and less expensively than by the use of 
carbons m connection with a typewriter. It is foi 
this reason that various processes (as detailed 
below) have been adopted by which many copies 
of a single document may be obtained cheaply and 
with the utmost rapidity 

Composition Duplicators. The use of the Hekto- 
graph for the purpose of multiplying circulars. 


examination papers, menus, price lists, etc , is not 
so general as it was before the mtroduction of the 
stencilling process. No doubt this is due to the fact 
that not only are the duplicating powers of the 
latter far greater than those of the former, but also 
that its copies are infinitely clearer. Where, how- 
ever, expense is a consideration, and not more than, 
say, fifty copies are required, the Hektograph will 
be found very serviceable. 

The composition used in this process was origin- 
ally only gelatine, but the newer makes of apparatus, 
such as the Flex, the Grapholithic, and the Thelma 
duphcators, use a preparation of clay 

The directions for use are as follows : Clean the 
type thoroughly ; type the matter with a 
Hektograph ribbon or pad on a highly glazed hard 
paper . let the touch be firm and avoid erasures. 

If many copies are required, damp the composi- 
tion in the tray with a wet sponge and remove the 
superfluous moisture with a fine cloth or with a 
sheet of newspaper. If only a few copies are 
required, the composition need not be damped 
Lay the typed original face downwards quite 
smoothly on the composition, leaving one corner 
turned up to hft it by when taking it off Pass the 
palm of the hand or a hgU roller gently over the 
back of it, taking care not to apply any perceptible 
pressure, and allow it to remain on the composi- 
tion for several minutes In the meantime, cut four 
narrow strips of paper and place them on the com- 
position, slightly overlapping the edges of the 
original , raise the edges and shp these narrow 
strips beneath them , rule a pencil hue on the strips 
around the edges of the original to mark its exact 
position, and to serve as a guide in placing the 
subsequent sheets 

Now take hold of the original (by the turned up 
corner) and lift it off the composition ; lay a blank 
sheet of paper in its place on the negative thus 
obtained, overlapping® the strips of paper, and 
pass the palm of the hand or a light roller gently 
over the back of it Remove the sheet and repeat 
the process as quickly as possible for the first fifteen 
or twenty copies, afterwards allowing a httle longer 
contact and giving rather more pressure. 

If gelatine is used, immediately the process is 
completed, wash the negative off the composition 
with a sponge dipped in warm water, and dry the 
composition with a newspaper or soft cloth 

Should the surface of the gelatine become uneven 
from repeated use, remove the composition from 
the tray and put it into a tin Place the tin 
in a saucepan of boiling water and allow it to remain 
until the contents are melted. The tray must then 
be placed on a level surface and the composition 
oured into it. If any bubbles occur, remove them 
y drawing a piece of stiff card over the composi- 
tion from end to end. It should then be allowed to 
stand for four or five hours, in order that it may 
be quite firm before it is used 

Lithography. Lithography is an important branch 
of the art of printing, and dates as far back as the 
year 1795 The process was discovered by a German 
named Sennefelder, and introduced by him to a 
man at Frankfort named Andr6, who apphed it to 
the printing of music. It is to his son that we owe 
its introduction into England in the year 1801, but 
it was at least twenty years later before it was 


I The slight overlapping prevents the sharp edges of the sheets 
of paper from working the composition surface of the Hektograph 
into ridges 
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extensively used, and its application to typewritten should be a trifle firmer than for one copy, as the 

matter was, of course, at a still later date force imparted by the depression of the keys has 

The process is unequalled for the reproduction of to penetrate several sheets, and it must be such as 

a large number of typewritten copies, and, unhke to give a uniform impression, which, as every 

so many other duphcating processes, the last copy expenenced operator knows, does not mean a 

is equal to the first. It is simplicity itself, so far as uniform depression of each and every key, but a 

the typist IS concerned, as the multiphcation of depression which will bring out the more complex 

copies IS the work of the hthographer letters with the same amount of- density as those 

The following points should, however, be observed : consistmg of either smgle strokes or sharp needle-hke 

That the type be absolutely clean, and a fairly points 

new typewriter will give better results than one Again, the carbons must be carefully inserted, as 
with worn type and indented cylinder, as the if there is the shghtest tendency to crease, the 
impression will be sharper The touch should be duplicate copies will be disfigured by what are com- 

hght and the impression uniform. The matter must monly known as “ trees ” , m other words, there 

be typed on the special transfer paper supphed for will be that which in a drawing would be taken for 

the purpose of lithographic work, with a htitiographic leafless trees with branches jutting out in all 

ribbon or pad, and erasures avoided As soon as directions. 

Carbons are manufactured in two lands, 
namely, " semi,” which are carbonised on one 
side, and "full,” which are carbonised on 
both sides They can be obtained in various 
sizes and in a variety of colours, black and 
purple being most in demand 

The method employed is as follows : Clean 
the type ; place the sheets of semi carbon 
alternately between the sheets of paper, facing 
them all one way , insert in the typewriter 
with the face of the carbons towards the 
cyhnder Handle as lightly as possible, and 
avoid mistakes, as they will run througb],the 
whole set of copies , and although they lean 
be rectified, still it is a more lengthy process 
than with a single copy 

If a greater number of copies is required 
than can be obtained by one insertion — and 
the number will, of course, depend upon the 
thickness of the paper — either repeat the 
operation or use full caibons and very thin 
paper. The full carbons, being carbonised on 
both sides, give an impression from the back 
as well as the front, and tins additional 
impression shows through the thin paper and 
deepens the front impression The objection, 
possible after the typing is completed, the transfer however, to this method is that the back of the 
should be dispatched to the lithographers with copy is disfigured 

instructions as to the number of copies to be struck In order both to economise carbons and to obtain 

ofi, as unless the transfer is placed on the stone the best results, the ends should be reversed each 

without delay, the impression may fail to adhere to time they are inserted, and when they are not in 

the stone, and, consequently, the copies will be ml. use they should be kept m a box and not exposed 
One of the newer foims of duplicator, the to the air. 

Opalograph, uses a process similar to lithography Flat Stencil Duplicators. There are so many 
The original is transferred to an opal glass plate, forms of apparatus lor flat duplicating, besides the 
from winch unlimited numbers of facsimile repro- gelatine piocess previously described, that a book 
ductions may be taken, and the last copy is as of considerable size would be taken to describe 

clean and as clear as the first Originals may be them The Ellams, the Mimeograph, and the 

used as often as required, even after the lapse of Cyclostyle, are very similar in construction, and 

several years. they are so similar m woiking that a knowledge 

Manilolding. The process of manifolding with of one would be applicable to all For illustration 
carbons is extensively used when not many copies we will deal with the Diaphragm Mimeograph. 
are required It is employed for almost every This is fitted, as its name imphes, with a diaphragm, 

description of work, owing no doubt to the fact that is to say, a specially woven cloth for the 

that it IS, comparatively speaking, inexpensive as purpose of protecting the wax stencil from contact 
well as expeditions, there being no special apparatus with the roller This cloth has ink-proof margins 

required and no after process of ” roUmg ofi,” as of varying widths, so that by an interchange of 

the copies are taken simultaneously with the diaphragms the same frame can be used for foolscap, 
ordinary copy draft, or brief copies. 

A great deal, however, depends upon the quality Again, the stencil sheets are in ” sets,” namely, 
of the carbons and the touch of the operator. oiled tissue, wax, and backing sheet, and it is only 

Inferior carbons have a nasty habit of dirtjnng the necessary to place the perforating silk immediately 

paper with smears and smudges, and, perhaps, behind the wax sheet, when the set will be ready 

notbmg reveals the imperfections of the typist’s for insertion in the t3q)ewriter, thus obviating the 
ouch so much as the carbon duplicate The touch necessity of foldmg, etc 
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rollers The dripping of mk is impossible, and the 
distribution is uniform throughout. When more 
mk IS needed on the copies, a line of ink from the 
tube IS squeezed across the top cylinder and the 
work proceeded wuth The use of an oil mk on 
this machine is one of its main recommendations, 
for oil inks do not dry on the duplicator, and the 
Gestetner can be put aside for a considerable time 



GEsrEfNER RorARY Cyclostyle 


and used again without any trouble with the 
inking device The standard model requires three 
turns for each copy, this being found to impose 
the least strain upon the stencil, and, consequently, 
no cracking appears When speed is the first 
consideration, “ one-turn ” models are obtainable 
Roneo Duplicator. The Roneo machine, of which 
an illustiation is given below, may be worked 
by hand oi electrically driven, and the No 16 
model has an automatic interleaving blotter, an 
ingenious little device for dropping a blotter on each 
copy as it passes from beneath the cylinder This 
IS especially useful when haid or glazed paper is 



Roneo Duplicator 


The method of procedure is as follows Clean the 
type thoroughly , throw the ribbon out of gear, if 
the machine is fitted with a ribbon , insert the set 
of sheets in the typewriter, so that the face of the 
stencil, protected by the oiled tissue sheet, faces the 
type , type with a sharp touch, striking the more 
intricate letters, fractions, etc , with a firmer touch 
than the others, and the punctuation marks very 
lightly indeed When the cutting is completed, 
check the matter by the original, preferably before 
removing the stencil from the machine, and should 
an error be discovered, correct by tearing the tissue 
away from the particular spot, blocking out the 
mistake with the correcting varnish, and typing the 
correction 

Withdiaw the set from the typewiiter , separate 
the sheets, and fix the stencil m the printing frame 
by slipping it up along the base underneath the top 
of the frame and fastening it to the studs at the 
back 

Place a blotter on the base-board , distribute a 
small quantity of ink m the enamelled tray by 
moving the roller in every direction unbl it is uni- 
formly coated with mk , draw down the frame, and 
mk up the stencil by passing the roller over the 
diaphiagm from the top downwards, until a good 
copy appears on the blotter. Run off a few trial 
copies, and as soon as the impression is clear and 
sharp, insert a sheet of paper on the base-board , 
pass the roller once only lightly over the diaphragm 
fiom top to bottom, keeping the handle of the roller 
well up Lift the roller, and as the frame auto- 
matically opens, remove the sheet, which will be 
seen to bear a typewritten facsimile of the stencil. 
All that is then necessary is to repeat the opera- 
tion until the desired number of copies is obtained, 
each stencil being equal to a repioduction of from 
500 to 1,000, according to the slull of the operator 

Before putting the Mimeo- 
graph away, remove the 
stencil and lay a piece of old 
newspaper underneath and 
on top of the diaphragm 
Pass the roller firmly over 
the newspaper to absorb the 
surplus mk , remove the 
newspaper and repeat the 
operation Pour a little of 
the cleaning fluid on the 
diaphragm and scrub it with 
the brush Also sponge the 
perforating silk with the 
cleaning fluid , dry it between 
blotters, and keep it pressed 
flat when not in use to 
prevent it from becoming 
wrinkled 

Rotary Duplicator. The 

rotary method of multiplying 
copies differs from the flat 
frame system, in that the copies are rolled off from 
a stencil stretched around a cylindrical wheel, 
instead of being fixed on a flat printing frame 

No criticisms as to the merits or demerits of the 
various duplicators will be offered , and those 
described are mentioned simply because they are 
well-known makes 

Gestetner Rotary Cyclostyle. The strongest feature 
of this machine, an illustration of which is given 
here, is the ingenious inking arrangement by 
which a non-fluid ink is automatically distributed 
on the machine by a form of printers' distributing 


used, but wuth an absorbent papor it can be dis- 
pensed AWLth, as the ink is immediately absorbed 
by the papei 

Under the care of a skilled operator the Roneo 
will produce from 3,000 to 5,000 copies from a 
single stencil, but much depends both upon the 
typmg of the stencil and upon the after process of 
fixing and inking it 

To obtain the best results the following method 
of procedure should be adopted : Clean the type, 
and if the typewriter is fitted with a ribbon, throw 
it out of gear Take a sheet of Roneo “ filmos ” 
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paper and insert it in the machine, type with a 
staccato touch, paying special attention to the more 
complex letters, such as M, m, W, w, g, and the 
fractions, otherwise they will fail to give a clean cut , 
but exactly the reverse applies to the punctuation 
marks, which should be depressed very hghtly 
indeed. 

When the typing is completed, remove the sheet 
from the typewriter, tear off the protecting sheet , 
check the stencil, and make any corrections neces- 
sary by blocking out the error with Obhterme and 
re-typing the correction 

The Roneo must then be inked First place the 
receiver and feed board into position, after which 
fill the ink reservoir. See that the release lever is 
thrown back, release the ink reservou lever and give 
the machine one turn backward very slowly, then 


turn the machine forward two or three times 
finally, pull the reservoir lever down and make it 
inoperative by locking it to the main shaft 

Now attach the stencil thus ‘ Lock the cylinder 
so that the attaching bar is in front of the machine 
Tear off the ink protector at No I perforation , 
place one edge of it under the rear clamp , lay the 
stencil on the feed-board as if it were going to be 
read ; with the right hand hft the bottom of it, 
and with the left slip the pocket on to the steel 
plate of the machine and allow the stencil gradually 
to fall on the ink pad, with its edge extending 
over the ink protector. Finally, tear off the backing 
sheet at No. 2 perforation 
To roll off copies, take a pile of paper and place 
it on the feed-board, pushing the head of the paper 
firmly up against the two stops Slide the gauge 
along the slot up to the paper ; screw it up tightly, 
and drop the paper weight over the pile. Pull for- 
ward the released lever , then all that remains to 
be done is to turn the handle of the machine, and 
the paper will be “ picked up ” automatically by 
the self-feeding device, and the copies printed at 
the rate of 100 per minute 
Ellam's Rotary Daplicator. Although apparently 
similar to the Roneo, Ellam's machine, of which 
an illustration is given on this page, differs in several 


important points The automatic feed works on the 
principle of pushing each sheet along to the impres- 
sion roller This is done by means of a feeding 
roller with two rubber gripping bands, which free- 
wheels or runs over the paper in the backward 
movement, that is, while the previous copy is being 
drawn through by the drum and the impression 
roller 

Stencilling. The stencilling process of multiplying 
copies, as used in the machines just mentioned, 
IS extensively employed when large numbers of 
duplicates are being dealt with , and, although, 
as we have seen, there are a great many different 
styles of duphcators, still the principle is the same, 
no matter whether the apparatus takes the form 
of a rotary or a flat printing frame 

With the rotary machines, the necessary sheets 
for cutting the 
stencils have 
always been sup- 
plied in “ sets ” 
ready for insertion 
in the typewriter, 
but with most of 
the older styles of 
flat frame duph- 
cators the typist 
was called upon to 
arrange these 
sheets in their re- 
spective order, and 
often was great the 
perplexity of the 
beginner as to 
which should take 
precedence ' Now- 
adays, however, the 
tendency is to make 
everything as con- 
venient as possible, 
with the view of 
saving time, and 
consequently the 
” sets " have taken 
the place of the 
separate sheets, and are a great improvement 

These sets, arranged either ready to hand or by 
the typist, as the case may be, consist of a type- 
protecting tissue to protect the type from becoming 
clogged with the wax ; a wax sheet for cutting the 
stencil ; a silk sheet to receive the wax, which is 
expelled from the stencil by the force of the type ; 
and a baclang sheet to form a firm backing and 
prevent the sheets from creasing when the set is 
inserted in the typewriter. 

If the typewriter is equipped with a ribbon, the 
ribbon is tlxrown out of gear in order to obtain the 
full force from the type, and thus to ensure it pene- 
trating the wax and leaving a clean-cut of each 
character , and it is this very fact of the ribbon 
bemg dispensed with that makes the type-protecting 
tissue necessary on machines which are fitted with 
a ribbon, but with a pad machme it is unnecessary, 
as the fact of the type being wet with the ink from 
the pad prevents the wax from adhermg to it, 
and consequently there is no fear of clogging. 

The chief points to be noted in stencilling are — 

(а) That the supplies should be obtained from the 
manufacturer of the duplicator in question, as cheap 
supphes often prove the dearest, especially where 
wax sheets are concerned. 

(б) That the type should be absolutely clean and 
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m good condition, as type which has become 
flattened by continued wear will not give a clean cut 
(c) That the cyhnder or platen of the typewriter 
should by preference be a “ hard *’ one, and not full 
of pinholes or other indentations 

{d) That the sets should be handled^ with care, 
as wax cannot be treated roughly with impumty. 

(e) That the touch should be “sharp,” more 
especially for complex letters ; but. on 
the other hand, it should be as hght as 
possible where the comma, colon, semi- 
colon, full stop, and kindred signs are 
concerned 

If these points are treated with due 
respect, and the directions as to print- 
ing, which are furnished with each 
•duplicator, carefully followed, then, 
provided the weather is not tropical, 
good results are bound to follow ; and 
if the weather should be hot enough to 
make the wax sheet “ soft," then it 
may be hardened by placing it on a 
tray over a bath of ice 
Typo-setting Duplicators. The extent 
to winch duplicating machines were 
used demanded that the chief draw- 
back to the stencil process, namely, the 
limited number of copies obtainable 
from one wax, should be overcome 
There was also a demand that the 
copies should more nearly approximate 
to specially typewritten letters or docu- 
ments With these objects in view, 
type-setting machines have been intro- 
duced, these enabling an office to do 
most of its own printing without 
installing a printing pi ess Once the 
type is set up, an unlimited number of 
•copies can be obtained without deter- 
ioration of quality ; and the great 
variety of types obtainable meet all 
needs. 

The Gammeter and the Roneotype 
are well-known machines of this class, 
and a few notes on them may be of 
interest 

The setting up process is slow com- 
pared with typing a wax, and at present 
the process is more expensive , but the 
•extra expense is justified where there 
IS a considerable amount of work to 
be done. 

The complete Gammeter Multigraph 
equipment is made on the principle of 
the expanding book-case, thus enabling 
a firm to install the basic outfit and 
.add to it as the business grows or the machine 
replaces the printer There are a number of 
special attachments obtainable, these including — 
The Automatic Paper Feed, which will feed 
.accurately, in perfect registration, any substance 
from a thin bank paper to a card 

The Printing Ink Aitachmeni, with which the 
machine becomes a perfect printing press 

The Signature Device, by which the machine is 
enabled to produce letters with the signature in any 
•tolour at one operation 

The Electric Power Device, which increases the 
output, giving speeds of from 2,000 to 6,000 per 
thour. 

The complete machine is illustrated on this page 
The Roneotype was introduced in 1908 This 


is a duphcating machine which prints direct from 
type through a wide typewriter ribbon, reproducing 
tjqiewriter work of every description. A printing 
attachment can also be obtained which turns the 
machine into a really efficient office printing 
machine The setting up and distribution of type 
are done on a separate machine, when set up the 
type cylinder being transferred to the printing 


Gammeter Multigraph 

machine The running ofi is then much on the 
lines of the Roneo stencil duplicator An illustra- 
tion of the Roneotype is given on page 652. 

Tho Patent “ Gestoprint ” Process. In this 
process any subject, from letter-headings to the 
most comphcated engineering drawings, including 
sketches of all kinds, can be reproduced upon 
Gestepnnt Stencils, the printing of copies being 
carried out in an exactly similar manner to the 
printing of facsimile typewritten letters, using the 
same machine and by the same operator 

(See also Press Copy ) 

DURATION OP RISK. — (See Marine Insurance.) 

DURRA. — A genus of grasses which is exten- 
sively cultivated in Africa, the East Indies, and 
m the South of Europe It is also known as durra 
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millet, Indian millet, and scrgh. grass The com- 
mon durra is a coarse, strong grass, with a round 
grain, slightly larger than a mustard seed. In 


special manager, or trustee , execute powers of 
attorney, conveyances, etc , and do such acts as 
may be reasonably required by the official receiver. 


Africa it IS used as a substitute for floui and special manager, or trustee, or directed by the 
for nce The leaves of one variety, known as Kaffir court He must also, on the request of the official 
corn, are used as a cattle food Another variety receiver, furnish trading and profit and loss accounts 


IS the Sorghum sacchamUim, or sugar giass The 
trade m tins article is on the dechne 

DUTCH AUCTION. — An auction in which an 
article js put up at a maximum price, which 
price IS gradually lowered until some person expresses 
his willingness to close with the offer made 

DUTIES. — -These are taxes which are levied upon 


merchandise and manufactured goods Those which 
are imposed upon goods coming into the country are 
called customs, and those which are imposed upon 
goods manufactured in the country are called excise. 
The amount of the taxes levied vanes according to 
the demands of the Government for the time being 
(See Customs Fokmalities, Excise.) 

DUTY OF DEBTOR, — The duties of a debtor 


for a period not exceeding two years befSre the 
date of the receiving order He must, if adjudged 
bankrupt, aid to the utmost of his power m the 
realisation of his property, and the distribution of 
the proceeds among his creditors If a debtor 
wilfully fails to perform his duties, or to deliver up 
property which is divisible amongst his creditors, 
and which IS m his possession or under his control, 
to the official receiver, he may be guilty of a 
contempt of court 

DYE-STUFFS. — These materials are divided 
k into two main classes, viz., substantive dyes, 
g which form insoluble pigments without the aid 
^ oi an> otluT substance, and adjective dyes, which 
!j rcqune mordants to fix the colour The chief 
mo dan Is employed are the various metallic salts, 
csjiccially those of tin and iron Natural dye- 
siulis ,110 obtained from animal, vegetable, and 
miiU'inl •.imrces, but the great majority of modern 
di c-^tui are of synthetic ongin The principal 
dv(-sLii(is aie dealt with individually The 
manufacture of dyes, formerly al- 
most entirely in the hands of 
laj. ^ Germany, is now one of the most 

important key industnes of Great 
Britain, owing to Government 
financial support and the regulation 
of imports, together with the organ- 
ization of technical research 

DYNAMITE. — A powerful explo- 
sive, generally prepared by saturat- 
ing 25 pe,* cent of an absorbent, usually kieselguhr, 
with 75 pci cent of nitro- glycerine Kieselguhr 

IS a siliceous earth found chiefly m Germany 
When Clashed and sifted, it is mixed with three 
pai ts of glycerine, kneaded into a paste, and passed 
thiough a sieve The result is a reddish, some- 
what greasy sohd Dynamite may also be pre- 
pared biJ- mixing 71 per cent of potassium 
nitiale with 18 per cent, of nitro-glyconne, 
10 per cent of powdered charcoal, and 1 per cent 
of jiaiAffin The dynamite thus obtained is 
black in colour and rather drier than that first 
described Dynamite is made up in cartridges 
cased in waterproof paper Small quantities may 
be burned without danger, but when exploded 
with a detonating fuse, it is very violent in its effect 
It is not influenced by damp, and is, therefore, 
widely employed in submarine operations. It is 
much more powerful than either gunpowder or 
gun-cotton, and is chiefly used for blasting purposes 
Gelatin-dynamites, contaming gun-cotton instead 
of kieselguhr, have several advantages over ordinary 
dynamite, and replace it to a large extent as a 


against whom a receiving order has been made may blasting agent 

be thus summarised He must attend court at the DYNAMO CLAUSE. — ^This is a clause which is 


hearing of a petition, and undergo his pubhc inserted in policies of fire insurance when electro 

examination (see Public Examination) , prepare motors, dynamos, or other working electrical 

or assist in preparing the statement of affairs (see machines or apparatus are insured Other names 

Statement of Affairs) , attend the first meeting for it are eleePneal clause and over-running clause 


of creditors (see Meetings of Creditors) , and 
submit to such examination and give such in f orma - 
tion as the meeting may require The debtor must 
also give an inventory of his property, a hst of his 
creditors and debtors and their debts, attend 
meetings of creditors , wait on the official receiver. 


motors, dynamos, or other working electrical 
machines or apparatus are insured Other names 
for it are electrical clause and over-running clause 
The usual wording is — 

" The Company will not be liable for damage to 
any dynamo, transformer, motor, or other working 
machine or apparatus caused by its own over- 
running, excessive pressure, short-circuitmg, or 
self -heating ” 
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E. — ^This letter occurs in the iollowing 
abbreviations-— 

E.E Errors excepted 

e g For example (Latin, exempli gratid) 

E. & O E. Errors and omissions excepted 
et seq And the following (Latin, et se~ 

quentia) 

Ex cp , or x/cp. Ex Coupon 
ExD,orx/d. Ex Dividend. 

Ex Tnt Ex Interest 

Exch Exchange 

}E.ec„to. 

Execx Executrix. 

EARL¥ CLOSING. — (See Shop Hours Act ) 

EARMARKED. — When accounts are kept gene- 
rally, and money is paid over for more than one 
purpose, there is nothing to indicate that a portion 
of it was paid over on one account rather than on 
another It is to avoid difficulties that may arise 
from this cause that special instructions are some- 
times given by which money is allocated to one 
particular purpose, and cannot be devoted to any- 
thing else It IS then said to be “ earmarked ” 
Thus, if a customer pays into the credit of his 
account at a bank an amount expressly to meet a 
specified cheque or a bill of exchange, the credit 
IS earmarked, and the banker cannot use the 
money for any other purpose whatever. 

EARNEST— EARNEST MONEY.— A sum of 
money, generally nominal in amount, which is 
given as evidence of a concluded bargain By the 
fourth section of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, 
where the value of the goods sold is ^^10 or 
upward, the contract must be evidenced by some 
document in writing, or by part payment, or by 
something which is given in earnest (See Sale of 
Goods ) 

EARTHENWARE. — A general name for cheap 
crockery and ordinary pottery ware (See Pottery ) 
EARTHQUAKE DAMAGE INSURANCE.— Dam- 
age resulting from earthquake m the United King- 
dom is included in ordinary fire and “ Comprehen- 
sive Household ” policies as far as the contents of 
private houses are concerned, and damage to the 
buildings from fire caused by earthquake is also 
included Damage to the buildings by earthquake 
shock can be added at a cost of Id per cent As 
regards business premises, the risks can be added 
to fire policies on payment of additional premiums, 
which are usually charged at the rate of 6d per 
cent for the fire risk and a further 6d per cent for 
the shock nsk 

In countries which are subject to severe earth- 
quakes, fire policies contain very stnngent clauses 
barring all claims for damage directly or indirectly 
caused by earthquake, and they are wilhng to 
insure the risk, if at all, only to a very limited extent 
and at high premiums Any general acceptance of 
the business is impossible, as it would involve 
Tunning a “ catastrophe ” risk which might easily 


cause the insolvency of even the strongest company 
(See Special Perils Insurance ) 

EASEMENTS. — ^An easement may be defined as 
“ a privilege without profit which the owner of one 
neighbouring tenement has of another, existing in 
respect of their several tenements, and by virtue 
of which the owner of the one (called the servient) 
tenement is obliged to sufter or not to do some- 
thing on his own land for the advantage of the 
owner of the other (called the dominant) tenement ” 
There are many easements known to Enghsh law, 
good examples being rights of way and light which 
the owner of one tenement has over an adjoining 
one, 01 the right of a riparian owner as against a 
higher riparian owner to a continuance of the 
accustomed flow of water, as to both quantity and 
quahty Easements must be carefully distinguished 
from two classes of rights to which they bear a 
superficial resemblance : (1) Personal licences, e g , 
a permission gi anted to a particular man to walk 
along a certain way This is merely a personal 
privilege to the licensee, whereas an easement 
belongs to a man as being the owner of a given 
tenement, that is, it is said to " run with the 
land ” Further, a licence is usually levocable at 
the pleasuie of the person giving it, though a revo- 
cation in defiance of a contract may subject him to 
damages (2) Profits d prendre, i e , rights to take 
something off the land of another person, as where a 
man has a right to cut turf from another's land 
Acquisition of Easements. Easements may be 
acquired, in the first place, by express grant, which 
at common law had to be by deed. No particular 
words of grant are necessary, and nowadays if an 
owner agrees, even orally, to grant an easement 
to an adjoining owner who, on the faith of the 
agreement, alters his position, he cannot afterwards 
deny the validity of the easement on the ground 
that it was not granted by deed The easement 
may be for an estate analogous to fee simple, or 
for any smaller interest Easements may also, in 
some cases, arise by implication of law Thus, if 
a man grants a house, and himself retains adjacent 
land over which the windows of the house look, 
and from which they derive their light, he cannot 
(unless he expressly reserved the right) build on 
his own land so as to obstruct them, for a man 
may not derogate from his own grant The com- 
monest method of acquisition, however, is what is 
called “ piescription ” This method depends on 
open, peaceful, and uninterrupted enjoyment , for 
at common law if it could be shown that the ease- 
ment had been enjoyed uninterruptedly since the 
time of Richard I, the law presumed that it had 
been vahdly granted by a deed of grant since lost 
or destroyed Subsequently the courts were wilhng 
to presume a grant made and lost in modern times, 
such a presumption arising from uninterrupted user, 
as of right, for even so short a period as twenty 
years The Prescription Act, 1832, under which 
a prescriptive title is generally sought to be estab- 
lished, provides that no claim to any way or other 
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easement or to any watercourse, if actually enjoyed 
for twenty years by the person claiming, shall be 
defeated by showing that it was first enjoyed at 
any time prior to such period of twenty years ; 
but such claim may be defeated in any other 
manner by which it could be defeated at the passing 
of the Act , and if the easement has been enjoyed 
for forty years, the right to it is absolute, unless it 
has been enjoyed by agreement contained in a 
deed or writing The easement of light is specially 
dealt wnth, the Act providing that if it has been 
actually enjoyed for twenty years, the right is to 
be absolute and indefeasible, unless the enjoyment 
has been by some consent or agreement in a 
deed or writing It is to be observed that these 
provisions only regulate the acquisition of the 
easement, and do not affect in any way its nature 
or extent , and accordingly it has been held that a 
person alleging that his easement of light has been 
interfered with must, notwithstanding that he can 
show uninterrupted user under the Prescription Act, 
show that the obstruction is a nuisance to his pre- 
mises , the test of nuisanc being whether sufficient 
light IS left to the plaintiff’s premises lor the same 
to be used and enjoyed comfortably according to 
the ordinary requirements of mankind 

Disturbance oi Easements. If an easement is 
interfered with to a substantial extent, a nuisance 
arises, actionable at the suit of the person owning 
the easement Unless there is substantial injury, 
no actionable nuisance arises, e g , no nuisance is 
caused by obstructing a way, if it is still. com- 
modious according to ordinary notions, or for 
obstructing light, if sufficient remains for the 
dominant tenement to be still comfortably enjoyed 
for the ordinary purposes of mankind The remedy 
for any such nuisance is by abatement or action. 
Abatement consists in the aggrieved party himself 
entering the servient tenement and removing the 
nuisance. Such abatement must, however, be 
carried out personally, and m such a way as to 
cause the least possible damage, and must not 
involve a breach of the peace Abatement is, 
therefore, a somewhat risky remedy, an action 
being safer. In an action, damages may be 
obtained, and an injunction granted at the dis- 
cretion of the court The action may be in the 
county court if the rent or value of neither tene- 
ment exceeds ;^100, otherwise it must be brought 
in the High Court 

Transfer and Extinction of Easements. An ease- 
ment cannot be transferred apart from the dominant 
tenement to which it appertains , and passes with 
a conveyance of that tenement without express 
mention. Extinction takes place (apart from the 
destruction of either tenement) by release, unity of 
seism, or statute. A release may be either express 
or imphed. At common law it required a deed, 
but at the present time a plea that an alleged 
release was not granted by deed would not be 
permitted, if inequitable. Umty of seisin arises 
whenever one owner becomes seized m fee simple 
of both tenements Extinction by statute may 
occur by direct provision, or by implication , and 
frequently takes place under such statutes as the 
Land Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. or the 
Railway Clauses Constitution Act, 1845 

EAST AFRICA PROTEOTORA TE.— This territory 
IS now known as Kenya Colony {qv) 

EAST INDIES.— The East Indies, or Malay 
Archipelago, occupy the immense island-strewn 
region lying on both sides of the equator, between 
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the meridians of 95° E and 135° E , and extendmi 
30° south of the 20th parallel of north latitude 
With the exception of the Phihppines (which an 
American), North-West Borneo (which is British) 
and the eastern part of the island of Timor (Portu 
guese), the whole territory forms the magnificen 
possession of Netherland-India Physically anc 
biologically the islands divide into two distinc 
parts A submarine plateau, hardly 50 fathom: 
deep, stretches from the Strait of Sunda east tc 
about IIS^E , while beyond that line to a bank 
close to Papua, extends a deep sea with deepei 
basins Wallace's line, which passes through the 
Strait of Macassar and between Bah and Lombok 
when prolonged through the outer margin of the 
Philippines and Formosa to the Asiatic mainland 
follows the ancient shore of the continent of Asia 
The islands to the east (with the exception oJ 
Celebes) rising out of deeper water, once formed 
part of a greater Australasian continent From 
the Asiatic plateau rise the Philippines, and the 
Greater Sunda Islands (Sumatra, Java, and Borneo) 
Over the deeper eastern seas stretch the Celebes, 
the Moluccas, and the Lesser Sunda Islands, a 
chain 1,200 miles in length, from Lombok to Timor- 
Laut. West of Wallace's line, the island forms of 
hfe are the same as, or closely related to, those of 
Asia, while to the east they are in most cases un- 
mistakably Austrahan Celebes, wrapt in the mists 
of the unknown, has its own peculiar fauna, whose 
affimties are Asiatic 

Relief. The archipelago is extremely mountain- 
ous and extremely volcanic A great seismic line 
of weakness, marked by volcanic and earthquake 
phenomena, extends south from Japan, through 
Formosa and the Philippines, to Celebes Its 
complementary fine runs from Burma through the 
Andamans and Nicobars and Sumatra to Java, 
Sumbawa, Flores, Timor, and the western end of 
Papua Extensive lowlands appear only in Borneo, 
Sumatra, and Java The geological structure of 
many of the islands is still unknown In Sumatra, 
Borneo, the Philippines, Celebes, and Timor, 
ancient rocks occur , but most of the others are 
composed mainly of Tertiary strata, over which 
volcanic ejecta are piled to an enormous depth 
Rivers, several of considerable length, exist in 
immense numbers, but few are of much commercial 
importance The coast-line shows great vanations, 
from rugged and broken to swampy and flat So 
steep and broken are the islands that navigation, 
save in small boats, is seldom practicable 

Climate, 'Vegetation, and Fauna. To a large extent 
the chmate of the Archipelago is unknown, owing 
to the dense virgin jungle, which hinders the 
exploitation and exploration of the islands Gene- 
rally, however, the climate is tropical and humid, 
and with the exception of the Pluhppmes, part of 
which hes within the region of typhoons, the Archi- 
pelago does not experience violent extremes Along 
the equatorial belt, some four degrees wide, abund- 
ant rams fall throughout the year. Elsewhere there 
are wet and dry seasons, November to March being 
the wet period south of the equator, and March to 
November, the wet season, north of the equator. 
Both the South-west and the North-east Monsoon 
bring abundant rains 

The vegetation of the islands is excessively nch 
and extremely varied. On the west side of Wal- 
lace's fine, from the water’s edge to an altitude of 
7,000 ft., tropical primeval jungles occur, con- 
taining palms, bamboos. Euphorbias, Papihonaceae, 
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Artocarpeae, Altmgias, laurels, oaks, and Diptero- 
carpeae Animal life is represented by monkeys, 
tigers, rhinoceroses, tapirs, elephants, deer, wood- 
peckers, trogons, barbets, and pheasants In the 
eastern islands the flora is Australian in type, and 
marsupials and monotremes are found Among the 
trees aiB Eucalyptus, Casuarinas, Acacias, and 
Cycads, and among the birds are cockatoos, casso- 
wanes, and Birds of Paradise 

Native Peoples. Generally speaking, the archi- 
pelago is peopled by Malays, who are mostly 
Mohammedans, and Melanesians, who are nearly 
all pagans. The Malay predominates in the west, 
but has spread to the Sunda Islands and the 
Moluccas , the Melanesians occupy the more 
eastern islands The typical Malay is a short 
olive-brown, round-headed Mongohan, with straight 
hair, bare face, wide cheeks, and slightly obhque 
eyes. He is sedate, morose, ceremonious, yet 
revengeful and cruel, and has adapted himself to 
a seafaiing life The Melanesian is a sooty-brown 
Ethiopian, tall and bearded, with a long head, 
covered with a mop of frizzy hair, and a narrow 
face with a prominent nose In temperament he is 
lively, boisterous, and fond of acting and gambling 
Low Malay is the lingua franca on the coasts , but 
each island has its own dialect, or language, and 
several languages may be spoken in one island 

Economic Conditions. With the exception of 
Java, most wonderfully developed by the Dutch, 
the islands are still largely the great strongholds of 
wild nature Riotous jungles, difficulties of labour 
and transport, and the mountainous nature of most 
of the islands, make the task of development 
arduous and slow. Natural resources — ^vegetable 
and mineral — are abundant, promising a vast 
return when sane methods are adopted. The forests 
yield teak, ebony, and sandalwood , and the planta- 
tions and clearings furnish spices (nutmegs, cinna- 
mon, pepper, cloves), sago, macassar oil, rubber, 
coffee, cane sugar, rice, tobacco, tea, anchona, copra, 
maize, cassava, soya beans, cacao, tropical fruits, 
guttapercha, and camphor Very extensive dis- 
coveries of minerals have been made throughout 
the archipelago. Sumatra produces coal, petro- 
leum, lead, copper, and gold , central Java is 
important for petroleum , Banca and Bilhton yield 
tin , Celebes and Timor have gold deposits , and 
iron ore occurs on most of the islands. Transport 
IS in a very undeveloped state, jungle tracks often 
taking the place of roads J ava has, however, good 
rail and road transport, and Sumatra and Borneo 
show development Malay, Arab, Chinese, and 
European civilisations have only touched the fnnge 
of the archipelago, but full economic development, 
though probably slow, is a certainty of the future. 

Each of the principal islands is noted under a 
separate heading, or dealt with under the country 
to which it belongs 

EBONITE. — A hard, black, horny substance, also 
known as vulcanite It is a mixture of caoutchouc 
and sulphur, which is exposed to a high temperature, 
and IS then pressed and polished. It is used for a 
variety of purposes, toys, combs, and stethoscopes 
being among the articles manufactured from it 
High-grade ebonite is not acted upon by acids or 
alkahs, hence it is used largely in the manufacture 
of pumps, pipes, taps, and other apphances in the 
vinegar and chemical industries. It is also employed 
as an insulating material in vanous electrical and 
wireless apparatus (See Caoutchouc ) 

EBONY. — The heart wood of various trees of the 


order Ebenacecs It is noted for its hardness and 
heavmess, and is generally black in colour, though 
red and green ebony are found m Madagascar and 
Tobago respectively The best black ebony comes 
from Mauritius, and is greatly valued by cabinet 
makers and pianoforte manufactureis Small 
articles, such as door knobs, piano keys, and knife 
handles, are also made from it Ceylon exports 
considerable quantities of black ebony. 

ECONOMICS. — ^Economics is usually regarded as 
a branch of the larger subject. Sociology, " the 
science which treats of the nature and development 
of society and social institutions ” 

The term " Pohtical Economy,” which we now 
call " economics,” is derived from three Greek 
words, polls, a city ; oikos, house ; and nomos, law 
or rule In effect it means " house rule in the 
state,” and is a recognition that humanity increas- 
ingly views itself as one family, and whether by 
intention or the force of circumstances, discovers 
rules and laws m life comparable with household 
rule and management 

No attempt to discuss economics is entirely 
successful that cuts it off from the larger science of 
sociology, just as no household laws are under- 
standable or workable that cut out human nature 
Economics is not an exact science for this reason, 
but many of its subjects are capable of being broken 
up into compartments, in some of which precise 
laws can be ascertained and definite issues stated 
with good workable results 

The definition, ” a study of wealth,” sometimes 
given to economics is useful if not very complete, 
for wealth is here understood to be " anything that 
can satisfy a want,” and such a comprehensive, yet 
sharply distinctive word, enables us to think of 
labour, capital, organisation, production, distribu- 
tion, money, exchanges, and transport apart from 
the psychological processes with which they are 
constantly involved. 

A good method of approach to the subj'ect as a 
whole IS that which takes a survey of man’s evolu- 
tion — ^history It is necessarily a method in which 
average generahsations must serve, where precise 
data cannot be found 

We may think of man at the stage where the 
single family was the unit of human life, the home 
a cave, and the nearest neighbour a foe Yet even 
here, when the fisherman found that his nearest 
neighbour, a hunter, would gladly change the flesh 
of a wild boar for some of the fish he had caught, 
relations of mutual toleration would begin and later 
lead to fuller partnership There were times when 
the peril of snaring a wild animal would be too 
great for one man alone, when the work of carrying 
and hollowing out a tree trunk to serve as ja canoe 
required assistance a neighbour could give 

The present economic system has been brought 
into being by man's constant endeavour to accom- 
modate himself to circumstances in order to hve 
We see him first as the " gatherer ” rather than the 
“ maker,” finding in fruit and later in the flesh of 
fish and animals, his sustenance We see him using 
natural caves as homes and the skins of animals 
as garments 

By the very hardships he endured he progressed, 
and with advance came increase in populations 
and further charges upon his powers We see him 
a creature of three zones : the tropics, where hfe was 
easy and development slow , the frigid regions, where 
hfe tended to be impossible , and the temperate, 
where man's creative instinct best discovered itself. 
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We can see man as passing through, an education 
of peril into neighbourliness Obliged first of all to 
unite With his fellows against the depredations of 
wild beasts, and later to unite in division of labour 
and spoils, where space became too narrow for 
warring units, the family grew into the tribe and 
the tribe into the petty nation 
Man, as the collector from the bounty of nature, 
learned his first lessons of interdependence in a 
crude and incomplete manner But when necessi- 
ties of population changed him from a hunter to an 
agriculturist it became more and more necessary to 
be gregarious 

Within the range of 300 years we have seen the 
history of America retell the story of man’s different 
stages of economic development 

The Indians were hunters When the agricul- 
tural settlers came they conquered the Indians, not 
so much by force of arms as by the fact that they 
could obtain more nourishment and wealth from 
the land than could the Indians The hunters, 
needing more than a square mile to gam what the 
agriculturist could obtain from an acre, moved 
westward in order to live The white man reached 
out after him, adding to his fields as population grew 
Later came the cities, and then it was the time 
for the agriculturists to follow the hunters more and 
more to the west, while science and machinery 
became necessary to make the city possible 

So here we have three stages of development in 
which men more and more come into a condition 
where “ house-rule as applied to the state ” becomes 
necessary 

The student of economics must always keep the 
subject of population before him, for the growth or 
diminution of the numbers of persons in a given 
area is one of the soundest tests that can be applied 
to the success or failure of an economic system 
It IS part of the difficulty of any study of the 
subject, that if the economic methods of a country 
make for prosperity its population increases, and 
equally where the methods are bad the population 
lessens This is brought about by natural means 
quite as much as by the movements of people 
When conditions are easy marriage is more frequent 
and the birth rate higher, emigration largely ceases, 
and new settlers arrive. 

In this way the sound economist creates problems 
as rapidly as he solves them It is prosperity that 
builds great cities like London and New York 
London of to-day is an effective answer to the riddle 
of ” the hungry forties,” but London of to-day sets 
difficult tasks of production and distribution, the 
satisfactory solution of which will bring new 
problems by enlarging the city 

Another important factor is the constantly 
changing ideal of comfort In this country, for 
example, the household conditions of one of William 
the Conqueror’s barons would almost certainly 
be regarded as unsatisfactory for a present-time 
working-man's home 

There is no limit to human capacity for comfort 
or convenience The luxury of one age is the com- 
mon necessity of the next In our own generation 
we have seen the millionaire's toy, the motor-car, 
give promise of becoming the workman’s necessity 
New conditions, too, make demand for new 
services. Medical and sanitary bungling may have 
sufficed for the squire and his scattered tenantry — 
but in the teeming city these must be skilled and 
scientific or millions thus crowded together would 
perish in vast contagions 


The basis of economic wealth is movement Man 
learned to move himself for safety and in order to 
find h's food In later developments he learned 
to move other things than himself His primitive 
idea is yet the greatest of all ideas in economics 
that Nature is the great provider and man’s task 
IS to make such movements as enable the things 
provided to flow into his lap 

Primitive man moved the decoy portion of food 
so as to attract the wild boar to the right place, 
then moved the rock above him that it might fall 
and kill him. Highly developed man moves the 
subtly built portions of the machine each into 
place, moves the materials for his fire beneath 
the great boilers, and lo ! 10,000 horse-power is 

generated 

Hunter or agriculturist, tool user or scientist, in 
every age the great primary act of man has been 
the intelligent use of transport His little power 
used in moving the plough over the fields and 
scattering seed has never been comparable to the 
enormous powers of nature worked out in each tiny 
ear of corn His arrangement of cranes and lifts of 
wheels and machinery has been a small thing com- 
pared with the energy resulting from the burning 
of long buried forests 

Henry Ford, one of the soundest writers on 
economics of modern times, tells of his boyhood 
work on his father’s farm and of his dream of 
agricultural machinery It grieved him to see the 
delicate fibres and muscles of the human frame 
strained and damaged to do ineffectively what 
Nature’s power could do well if rightly applied He 
tells of the farmer, day after day toiling and strain- 
ing under heavy loads of water that a few yards 
of pipe would bring in an endless flow 

We do well to keep before us in this study that 
man’s chief work in relation with wealth is the 
performance of those movements that most effec- 
tively place the riches and powers of Nature at his 
service 

When we think of economics in terms of produc- 
tion and distribution we are again reminded of the 
effects of expanded populations and raised stand- 
ards of living Simultaneously with the increase 
in the problem of providing the simplest necessities 
for all, the range and numbers of luxuries increase 
Nor IS this all, for with the changes many of these 
become added to the essential things of life 

Thus, a man in a simpler age might regard a half- 
an-hour’s ride in a vehicle as strictly unnecessary 
to his hfe, but in a crowded city hundreds of 
thousands of persons must have this experience 
twice a day in order to be able to live '' The 
gardener, Adam, and his wife ” could dispense with 
a newspaper or a latch-key, but we would find it 
hard to abandon either 

None the less, like primitive man, the modern 
man requires certain irreducible supplies in order 
to find existence possible, and the task of the 
economists must always be concerned with the way 
m which this shall be obtained He can measure 
the success of his system in ” calories ” as one good 
test : for it is not an ideal or sound economic 
condition when any measurable portion of the 
people does not get sufficient food for health 

“ House rule in the state ” has to reckon with the 
fact that the teeming city may be thousands of 
miles from the fields that grows its corn This is 
a terrific problem in itself and one that entirely 
discounts the notion that modern complexities, such 
as banking, exchanges, and methods of credit and 
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payment, axe mere excrescences upon human life 
Vwkward and clumsy these things may be, but they 
constitute a part of man’s solution of a first problem . 

“ the hungry mouth and the food to fill it ” 

In a study of economics the two words, “ capital ” 
and " labour,” are used with a variety of differently 
shaded tpeanmgs 

Here are two ways of stating the relation of the 
two They are appaiently opposed, but both are 
possible of defence — 

(1) Capital is the unused fiuit of labour The 
man who grows in the year more corn than he con- 
sumes during that period, has accumulated capital, 
comprised of that unused balance If, in addition, 
he has made a table or chair during the year or has 
studied a book that wiU tell him how to grow more 
corn he has added to his own and the world’s 
capital What he adds has a diminishing value, for 
the corn will deteriorate unless new labour is put 
to stole it, furniture will wear out and his mental 
knowledge be lessened by the fact that he grows 
older 

(2) Capital is the source from which man derives 
his all He is now, as he ever was, the gatherer of 
harvests and the collector of Nature’s gifts Labour 
IS the exercise of the gatherers’ ability The arrange- 
ment of things so as to gather more successfully, 
and the builder of machines and the storer of the 
intellect all work to the same end 

That he should reckon his material for such 
gathering, and the arts, books, luxuries, and con- 
veniences that make him a swifter and better 
gatherer, as part of the capital is natural That 
he should also so regard unused balances of what he 
takes and rights and facihties to do this work in the 
same way is also understandable 

The economist’s relation with capital and labour 
makes him desire to classify what is meant as far as 
he can under different headings In this general 
article upon the subject nothing more than an 
introduction of these can be attempted. The chief 
subjects referred to will be found under the 
different headings 

Labour has been classified in different ways 
Here is one rough classification • (1) Unskilled 
(2) Skilled (3) Creative or specialist (4) Sub- 
management (5) Creative management. 

Capital can be divided as — 

(1) Natural, (2) material, and (3) mental 
As examples (1) A growing field of corn , (2) a 
block of city offices ; and (3) a surgeon’s skill 
The th'rd great factor involved in the use of 
cap.tal and labour is organisation 

Organisation calls into being, discovers, and 
specialises many services Much of the most 
successful organisation in life is that wh'ch evolves 
in what may appear to be disorderly chance Yet 
th'b is probably the best wa}^ that it can happen, 
as thus the natural organiser emerges by his own 
sheer ability and justifies h'mself by his results 
The sound economist sees the larger problems of 
the human family as of a nature comparable to the 
flow of the great tides of the ocean and believes in 
such freedom of conditions as permit these tides 
to flow naturally 

As an example the demand of 5,000,000 persons 
packed together in a great city, for bread, can be 
met by distant harvest fields How that demand 
shall be met as a problem of one organ sed method 
may be a question to be answered m specal seasons 
of war or disaster But as the daily and hourly 
problem, such a case were better left to the chance 
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organisation of 10,000 than conceded to the 
autocratic organisation of a single person or 
committee 

The illustration of the tides helps us to see the 
advantage of letting the natural laws of demand 
and supply create or evolve their own piecemeal 
organisation, for though none but a visionary 
dreams of " sweeping back the Atlantic with, a 
broom,” the most careless thinker sees the useful- 
ness of deepened waterways, of locked quay-sides, 
and of 10,000 localised adaptations of natural laws. 

Our economic system may look like localised, 
piecemeal organisation that ” just happened,” and 
bold dreamers often come forward with " simpler 
and clearer plans ” But the whole strength of our 
present system hes, not in the hope that a few 
stupendous ” managers ” may be found in every 
age to adjust supply to demand, but that the 
great natural pull of appetite, hunger and necessity, 
on the harvests of the world cause all humanity to 
join sub-consciously in the work of organisation. 

Broadly speaking, this localised and piecemeal 
development has led to the erection of thousands 
of artifices, methods, and enterprises, each group 
developing its own best men and always tending, 
unless interfered with, by arbitrary rules of law, 
or uncontrolled personal tyrannies and greed, to 
meet the need of the time in the swiftest and most 
economic mannei 

The cynic and the outsider may view, for example, 
our complicated banking and money systems as 
wasteful and inefficient Those who have closer 
knowledge see them as monuments of the human 
ability to shape 10,000 separate energies to a 
single end. Always humanity’s organisation is in 
the growing stage, and always the sign of growth is 
a seeming inequality and awkwardness of parts. 

The part of the economist in national life is to 
study those laws that operate in our social system, 
particularly in relation to wealth 

By his investigations he may be able to point 
out those places in which localised and national 
adjustments can be made, in such manner as helps 
toward the greatest good to the greatest number 

It IS his work to safeguard by due warning and 
advice, all that freedom, personal and public, that 
gives the fullest scope for enterpnse and the greatest 
encouragement to every effort that will add to the 
wealth of the nations It is for him to find the 
adjustments that lead to invention and scientific 
research 

The economist also should be the adviser to the 
public and the makers of laws m those cases where 
some fault in the economic system gives improper 
powers to a few at the cost of the many 

It IS his work to show how the natural laws of 
supply and demand can be made adaptable to 
the human conditions of weakness, old age, and 
ch'ldhood, and to discover how wealth may be 
made to ban sh extreme penury in the poorest, 
without mterlerence with its creation, and without 
causing any cons.derable section of society to lose 
that personal knowledge , that man must adapt 
himself or perish 

ECONOMIC UNIT OF PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION. — That it would not pay for one 
man to make a complete motoi-Car or to perform 
all the operations necessary to manufacture a pm, 
IS universally agreed "rhe opposite truth is 
scarcely as much emphasised : that there are some 
tasks in commerce where division of labour becomes 
uneconomical. It is probable, as a case in point, 
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that a jobbing printer who does Ins own typesetting, 
printing, salesmanship, and book-keeping, can pnnt 
a hundred handbills at a price that would not pay 
a fully equipped works to enter the contract on its 
books 

Between the two extremes ot these cases he an 
infinite number of instances where there is an 
economic unit of production or of distribution, and 
often an important task in commerce lies in deter- 
mining what that unit may be The problem is not 
easy because it is involved with the whole subject 
of management Its importance becomes great in 
a large business where overhead charges are apt 
to become disproportionately heavy, and there is 
no saving to counterbalance them on account ot 
cheapened production. 

The case was stated some time ago by an experi- 
enced manufacturer of a commodity that required 
slcilled work and careful oversight “ I have dis- 
covered that in this work one qualified craftsman 
with two girl assistants constitutes the best working 
unit More cheap labour proportionate to the dear 
IS unsatisfactory, and vice versa One hundred men 
and 200 girls will turn out only a hundred times 
as much as the single unit, even though they may 
carry out the operation on team-work principles ” 

This manufacturer was faced with the problem 
that in the particular lines in which this law 
operated, reasons other than cheapness of produc- 
tion had to be discovered or created m order to 
induce buyers in other towns to buy from him 
instead of buying fiom small local factories Cai- 
nage charges and outside packages put an extra 
10 or 15 per cent on to his first costs His solu- 
tion of the problem was advertising, which, though 
an additional expense, secured the trade 

In this particular instance the economic unit of 
production was low, so that the small maker could 
compete with the big one The realisation ot this 
fact while a business is still in its local stage, enables 
the propnetor to avoid unwise extensions unless he 
can artificially secure the higher prices that may be 
necessary, in trading over a wider area 

The economic unit of production in many hnes 
may not have its limit inside the factory walls 
It may be that a small economy is possible with 
every increase of output, but that this saving is 
insufficient to pay the extra costs of securing the 
added trade Here it frequently occurs that the 
economic quantity is the amount that can be sold 
locally, say, within motor dehvery range, or in 
places where there are no country travelling 
expenses The economic nmt in this case is 
settled by the size of the area 

ECUADOR. — The Republic of Ecuador, so called 
from its position on the equator, was constituted 
in 1830, when it separated from the original repubhc 
of Colombia Though one of the smallest of the 
South American States, it is, by reason of its natural 
features, one of the most interesting Jungle sea- 
board, avenues of snow-clad cyclopean peaks, 
volcanoes active and inactive, fertile valleys with 
perennial spring, and ammal life ranging from the 
sun-basking alligator to the graceful llama of the 
paramos, present diversity in interest Facing the 
Pacific, where the continent extends farthest west 
into the ocean, the republic has on the north and 
north-east Colombia, and on the south and south- 
east Peru. In shape the country is triangular, its 
base on the coast, its apex some 500 miles inland 
beyond the Andes, in the forested region of the 
Amazon, known as the Montana, On almost every 


side the boundaries have been in dispute, and it is 
only possible to state that the area is approximately 
between 1 16,000 and 276,000 square miles, depend- 
ing upon the inclusion or otherwise of disputed 
temtones, lying mainly in the Montafia region 
The population is estimated at between 1,500,000 
and 2,000,000, largely of Indian and mixed blood 
The Government consists oi a President, elected for 
[our years, and a Congress (Senate of thirty- two 
elected for four years, and a House of Deputies of 
forty-eight) Adult franchise is limited to literates 
Peonage was abohshed m 1918 

Coast Line. The coast, 500 miles in length, is regu- 
lar, broken only by the great Gulf of Guayaquil into 
which the Guayas empties, with the island of Puna 
at its mouth Guayaquil, the chief seaport, occupies 
an unhealthy site on the Guayas, 30 miles from the 
sea, and owing to the tortuosity, narrowness, and 
shoaling of the nver it is not always possible to 
adopt plane sailing for the ocean liner which calls 
there on its journey from Panama to Callao and 
Valparaiso 

Relief. Ecuador consists of three distinct regions 
— the western littoral, with steep coastal edge leading 
to deep water , the twin chains of the Eastern and 
Western Cordilleia with the elevated longitudinal 
valley between ; and the Montana of the east 
The principal feature of the coastal zone is the 
Guayas river with its affluents, the Bodegas, the 
Chimbo, the Quevado, and the Sapotal, which 
irngales the richest belt of tropical territory on the 
South American coast, brings down the fertile 
quaternary soil for the cocoa-producing haciendas, 
and serves as a waterway for the produce of the 
plantations In the intenor of the httoral, which 
IS about 80 miles wide, up to the foot of the Andes, 
there are long spurs, and an isolated chain of hills ol 
Cretaceous formation Scenes of surpassing beauty 
are presented on some of the reaches of the northern 
rivers, the Esmeraldas and the Mira 

The Andes of Ecuador consist of two mam ranges 
the western or Cordillera Occidental, composed ol 
porph3mtic locks, diorite and greenstone , and the 
eastern or Cordillera Real composed of gneiss and 
schists, with some granite m the south Between 
them is a great valley, flanked by high peaks and 
snow-covered volcanoes The principal among 
these are, on the east the destructive Cotopaxi, 
19,600 ft , the highest active volcano in the world, 
with ten companions ranging downwards to 
15,000 ft , and on the west Chimborazo, 20,500 ft,, 
with seven companions ranging down to 14,000 ft , 
among them Pichincha, the dreaded Both ranges 
are connected by mountain knots which divide the 
plateau between them into ten basins, much broken 
by spurs and ravines, but sometimes containing 
plains of considerable extent The three principal 
basin-plateaux are those of Quito, Ambato, and 
Cuenca respectively, with a general elevation of 
9,500 to 7,800 ft , which contain some of the 
prmapal towns of the republic 
The spurs from the Eastern Andes gradually 
subside into the Montana, the forested region ol 
the Amazon basin edge, traversed by the rivers 
Paute, Morona, Pastaza, Tigre, Curaray, Napo, and 
the territonaUy disputed Putumayo These rivers, 
falhng into the Amazon, are navigable in the 
aggregate for many hundreds of miles by small 
steamer and canoe, and provide valuable com- 
mumcation with the outside world 
Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. Climatic con- 
ditions are extremely vaned, owing largely to 
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diffeiences oi elevation From the coast to the 
mountain summits all the climatic zones of the earth 
may bo passed Steady offshore winds and the 
extraction of humidity from the sea breezes b5'’ the 
cold Peruvian cunent, account for the dryness of 
the southern part of the Ecuadorian littoral The 
northern littoral has a heavy rainfall, for the out- 
ward bulge of the continent turns the current 
seaward On the low ground the temperature is 
very high, the annual average at Guayaquil being 
82° F , and the general range from 66° F to 95° F 
It has been found that the temperature falls in 
proportion with elevation at the rate of 1° F for 
every 330 ft , and in Quito (9,350 ft ), with a mean 
annual temperature of 55° F to 59° F , and a 
diurnal variation of 10° F , the nights and early 
mornings are cold and raw On the Andean basins 
and on the western slope a hot, wet season lasts 
from December to May, with February and March 
as the wettest months The Oriente, or Montana, is 
subject throughout the year to heavy rainfalls 
brought across the Amazonian plain by the trade 
winds Here the heat often becomes oppressive, 
but there is a wide diurnal variation The uplands 
are generally healthy, but malaria is a troublesome 
affection upon the coast 

Mangrove thickets clothe the shores of the 
northern littoral, passing farther inland into 
magnificent forests, containing rubber vines, coco- 
nut palms, algarrobo, ebony, roble, bombax ceibos, 
tamarind, toquilla palm, cocoa trees, and banana 
plants In the southern littoral the vegetation is 
stunted and the coast becomes barren Midway up 
the western forested slopes the Red Bark tree, the 
richest in alkaloids of all the Cinchonae, flourishes , 
and up to 10,000 ft there are great varieties of 
flowenng shrubs — fuchsias, mimosas, lobehas, and 
gloxinias Upon the cooler uplands, the vegetation 
is scanty, chiefly consisting of Compositae, and on 
sandy tracts the cactus and agave grow Higher 
still the sterile paramos unfold to the view Des- 
cending the extensive pajonales of tufted ichu grass 
of the high Eastern Andes into the Montana there 
are encountered cinnamon-bearing bushes, graceful 
palms of many kinds, and enormous forest trees, 
which yield valuable woods , and in the forests of 
Loja are the famous trees of Cinchona officinalis, the 
first species that was used for the cure of fever 

The indigenous fauna has a wide range Among 
the larger animals are monkeys, pumas, jaguars, 
tapirs, peccaries, llamas, alhgators, anacondas, and 
turtles Bird life ranges from the biight-plumaged 
in the tropical zones to the sombre-coloured of the 
uplands 

Production and Industries. Ecuador is, to all 
intents and purposes, a country dependent for the 
greater part of its prosperity on the success of the 
cocoa crop There are large cacao estates on the 
oast side of the bay of Guayaquil and on the banks 
of some of the tributaries of the Guayas Cacao far 
outweighs all other products put together, and 
Ecuador is a strong competitor of West Africa in 
the cocoa trade The banana industry will pro- 
bably figure considerably in the future. American 
interests having taken up the systematic exploitation 
of this fruit Other agricultural products aie coffee, 
sugar, rice, cotton, tobacco, wheat, barley, maize, 
potatoes, fruits, and vegetable ivory Stock-rearmg 
IS important on the Andean basins, and savannahs 
of the west 

The extensive forests supply valuable timber, 
cinchona bark, rubber, vegetable ivory, toquilla 


fibre (for Panama hats), and sarsaparilla Aiming 
is conducted on a small scale, and an American 
company has been working a gold and silver mine 
at Zaruma for the last thirtv years This is the 
only effective mining concern in the country Coal 
of poor quality, copper, zinc, quicksilver, lead, iion, 
emeralds, rubies, and sulphui exist A British 
company is developing oil wells on the Santa Elena 
peninsula, but it is too early to prophesy whetlier 
the industry will prove profitable Good com- 
munications and foreign capital are needed for the 
full utilization of the many metalliferous minerals 
Manufactures are limited to " Panama hats," 
cloth, boots, carpets, curtains, hats, matches, 
cigarettes, cigars, and sugar The market, there- 
fore, has to depend on imported goods, which are 
predommantty of American and German origin 
Communications. Roads m Ecuador are poor, 
those in the interior being merely tracks formed by 
traffic The llama is used as a beast of burden as 
lar north as the Riobamba district, beyond which it 
IS replaced by the mule as a pack animal The mam 
railway of the country, from Guayaquil to Quito, 
287 miles, reaches a height of 10,800 ft on the 
Ambato plateau, and passes mostlj'' through moun- 
tainous country presenting extraordinary engineer- 
ing difficulties This concern is an American cor- 
poration, promoted mainly with British capital 
Other railways are being constructed, and a few 
short fines are now operating Steamers on tte 
lower reaches, and canoes and rafts on the upper 
reaches of the Guayas and its tnbutancs serve the 
cacao and coffee regions Telegraphic, telephonic, 
and wireless services are inadequate 
Trade. Most trade is carried on with the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, and France The 
chief exports are cacao, vegetable ivory, coffee, 
Panama hats, hides, rubber. Cinchona bark, sarsa- 
parilla, mangrove bark, alligator skins, kapok, 
sugar, gold, cattle, timber, straw hats, bananas, and 
other fruits , and the chief imports are woven goods, 
foodstuffs, machinery, clothing, drugs, minerals, 
cement, vehicles, and hardware 
Trade Centres. Quito (80,000), the capital, 
situated some ten miles south of the Equator, at 
an elevation of 9,350 ft at the foot of Cotopaxi, has 
a dehghtful appearance Red-tiled roofs and white 
walls ghsten in the sunshine against the mountain 
background of the majestic Cordillera 

Guayaquil (100,000), the chief seaport, extends 
foi several miles along the Pacific coast, presenting 
a handsome appearance fiom the steamer It is a 
busy and expanding centre 

Cuenca (30,000), in the south, is a charmingly 
situated town, and the centre of a rich stock-raising 
and agricultural district Other towns are Rio- 
bamba (12,000), and Ambato, Loja, Latacunga (each 
about 10,000), Bahia (5,000), and Esmeraldas 
(4,000) 

The Galapagos Islands, which belong to Ecuador, 
he upon the equator, nearly 600 miles from the 
coast There are five large islands (total area, 
2,870 miles) of volcanic formation, which nse 
abruptly from the ocean bed Albemarle is the 
largest island of the group The islands are re- 
markable for the giant tortoises or galapagos, 
found nowhere else m the world except in the Mas- 
carene Islands in the Indian Ocean On Charles 
Island there is a small colony of settlers, and a 
penal settlement on another The chmate is very 
healthy, but communication with the mainland is 
infrequent 
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Guayaquil is 6,500 miles distant from London 
The time of transit is about twenty-four days (For 
map see Colombia 

_ EDUCATION. — Until the passing of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1921, the most important legislative 
provisions concerning education were contained in 
the Education Acts, 1870-1918 By the new Act 
most ot the older enactments have been repealed — 
and re-enacted with amendments — but the pro- 
visions ot the statute of 1918 ate not yet, i e , in 
1926, fully m force. At present, therefore, the 
question of education must be considered from its 
standpoint as established by former legislation 
The subject is a large and complex one, and certain 
aspects of it aie still the subject of pohtical con- 
troversy. The interested reader would do well to 
study the Consolidation Act 
EDUCATIONAL END0WMENT.~(See Child- 
ren’s Assurances ) 

EDUCATION AUTHORITIES* MEETINGS.— 
Edttfation Committees. An education committee, 
which consists partly of members of the council 
which estabhshed the committee and partly of 
various other persons, may appoint its own chair- 
man Every scheme under the Education Act, 1921, 
must provide, %nUv aha, for the inclusion among the 
members of the education committee of persons of 
local educational experience and of women The 
council by whom an education committee is estab- 
lished may make regulations as to the quorum, 
proceedings, and place of meeting of that committee , 
but subject to any such regulations, the committee 
itself may determine these matters. The proceedings 
shall not be mvahdated by any vacancy among the 
members, or by any defect in the election, appoint- 
ment or qualification of any member of the committee. 

Minutes of the proceedings of an education com- 
mittee shall be kept in a book provided for that 
purpose, and a minute of those proceedings, signed 
at the same or next ensuing meeting by a person 
describing lumself as or appearing to be chairman 
of the meeting of the committee at which the minute 
IS signed shall be received in evidence without 
further proof Until the contrary is proved, an 
education committee shall be deemed to have been 
duly constituted and to have power to deal with 
any matters referred to in its minutes The chair- 
man of the education committee at any meeting of 
the committee shall, in case of an equal division of 
votes, have a second or casting vote. An education 
committee may, subject to any directions of the 
council, appoint such and so many sub-committees, 
consisting either wholly or partly of members of the 
committee, as the committee thinks fit. The 
procedure may be regulated bj the council which has 
established the committee, either special standing 
oiders being drawn up for the purpose, or the 
council's own standing orders' adopted so far as 
appxopriate 

EEL. — A fish of serpent-hke form, belonging to 
the family Muramdcs, and widely distributed in all 
fresh waters and seas, except those of the fngid 
zone. Large quantities are brought to England 
from Holland and Denmark. 

EFFECTS NOT CLEARED.— Unless there is some 
arrangement to the contrary, such as an overdraft 
{qv), a customer is not entitled to draw a cheque 
upon his own banker for any sum in excess of that 
which stands to his credit, although a banker will 
very frequently honour cheques if the excess is 
inconsiderable, or if he has confidence in the 
financial stabihty of his customer. Sometimes a 


customer pays in a cheque drawn upon anothei 
bank, and the cheque is credited at once to the 
customei in the bank’s books The position is then 
rather doubtful as to what should be done m case 
a cheque is drawn by the customer before the 
cheque paid in has been cleared. In the case of the 
Capital and Counhes Bank v Gordon, 1903, App 
Cas 240, it was stated : " It must never be for- 

gotten that the moment a bank places money to 
its customer’s credit, the customer is entitled to 
draw upon it, unless something occurs to deprive 
him of that right ” It is for this reason that a 
banker generally draws his customer’s attention to 
the fact that he will not honour cheques drawn 
against uncleared amounts, and if he does so the 
banker is entitled to mark any cheque so drawn 
and presented " effects not cleared ” No doubt a 
banker would protect lumself completely by printing 
a notice in all his pass books or on all paymg-in 
slips to the effect that customers aie not to be at 
hberty to draw against uncleared cheques Some 
banks have a notice of the following character 
*' Cheques, etc , for collection, though credited to 
the account when paid in, are not available for 
drawing against until the proceeds have been 
received at the bianch " No customer ought, with- 
out some special arrangement, to draw a cheque 
under such circumstances As to the time required 
for dealing a cheque, see Banking Account 
EGGS. — This article of food is mainly the product 
of the fowl, though ducks’ eggs and others are also 
eaten Most countries supply their own require- 
ments, but Great Britain does an increasing import 
trade with various parts of Europe, especially Den- 
mark, and with some of her own Colonies Egg 
albumen is employed m photographic processes, 
m calico printing, and in sugar refining. 

EGYPT. — Position, Area, and Population. Egvpt, 
long a part of the Ottoman Empire, was a British 
Protectorate dunng the period, Decembei, 1914, 
to March. 1922 It became an independent king- 
dom in March, 1922, when its Sultan, Ahmed Fuad 
Pasha, was proclaimed king. British troops are 
st’ll maintained in order to assure the safety and 
interests of foreigners and the security of the Suez 
Canal The country stretches from the mouths of 
the Nile southwards for 680 miles to 22® N latitude 
and Wadi Haifa, where the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
begins In the east it includes the peninsula ot 
Sinai, and is bounded b\ the Red Sea Westwards 
the boundary is an indefinite line passing through 
the Libyan Desert. The total area is about 383, COO 
square miles, but the habitable area, consisting of 
the Nile delta, and its long, narrow valley varying 
from 5 to 30 miles in width, is only about 13,000 
square miles Its population numbers about 
14,000,000, consisting of Fellfihin (tillers of the 
soil), Bedum shepherds or herdsmen, Berbennes 
(mixed negro and Arab blood), Copts, and a few 
Europeans The chief language is Arabic, and 
with the exception of the Copts and Europeans, 
who are Christians, the people are Mohammedans 
Bntain has given to the Egyptians a wider outlook, 
a reliable and cheap water-supply, better housing 
and social conditions, and a higher standard of 
agriculture, and the future of the country rests 
with the maintenance of a steady rate of progress 
Coast Line. The Mediterranean coast is low and 
sandy ; and lagoons, salt marshes, and irrigation 
canals hinder communication with the mterioi 
Alexandria, Rosetta, Damietta, and Port Said are 
the ports Bars at the mouths of the Nile obstruct 
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navigation Along the shores of the Red Sea there 
IS no harbour, and only Suez, commanding the Red 
Sea outlet of the Suez Canal, is of any importance 

Build. Three regions may be distinguished : (1) 
Upper Egypt, the narrow alluvium-covered valley 
of the Nile, fiom Cairo to the southern boundaiy , 
(2) Lower Egypt, the delta of the Nile, from Cairo 
to the Mediterranean , and (3) the Desert Plateaux 
on both sides of the Nile. The value of the Nile to 
Egypt cannot be over-estimated , it is often said 
that Egypt is the gift of the Nile, but it is equally 
true to assert that Egj'-pt is the Nile Without the 
Nile, Egypt w^ould be a desert From Abyssinia it 
brings down the fertihsmg mud, which covers the 
valley and delta to a great depth, and to which 
each successive flood adds its quota ; in addition 
to this fertile soil, the Nile piovides a means of 
iingation, and as Egypt is practically rainless, 
agriculture is entirely dependent on imgation — thus 
the Nile is Egypt The Wlnte Nile issues from the 
great Victoiia Nyanza, and after losing itself for a 
time in vast marshes, reaches the Albert Nyanza. 
Leaving this lake, it descends the lower, northern 
tableland by a series of lapids, and is joined by the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal and other affluents It next flows 
ovei a plain overgiown with leeds and papyrus, 
which are often torn up by winds and deposited in 
the rivei , thus forming a tluck tangle known as the 
sudd, and making navigation impossible or difficult 
Reaching Khartum, the clear waters of the White 
Nile are joined by those of the muddy Blue Nile, 
which rises to the south-west of Lake Tsana in 
Abyssinia The Atbara, which joins the united Nile, 
above Berber, is the only tributary between Berbei 
and the Mediterranean — a distance of 1,200 miles 
To the Atbara and the Blue Nile is due the annual 
rise of the iiver, commencing in June and reaching 
its maximum in September The summer monsoon 
rains of the lofty Abyssinian heights cause these 
avers greatly to swell the volume of the mam 
stream The height of the use vanes from year to 
year It is, naturally, watched eagerly, for pros- 
perity and happiness depend upon it, though not 
so much now as formerly. At Caro, the normal 
rise is 25 ft , and this, in former times, meant 
agricultural success ; a rise of 24 ft meant 
scarcity , a rise of 20 ft meant famine , and a nse 
of 27 ft meant dai ger to the embankments Day 
and night the embankments are watched b3' the 
able-bodied male population, who, if necessary, 
fortify or heighten the embankments under the 
direction of engineers The united Nile’s course 
between Khartum and Assuan is broken by six 
cataracts, or senes of boulder-strewn rapids 
Below the cataracts the stream follows a winding 
course through the ravine, which it has worn in the 
desert. At Cairo it branches out into a fan-like 
delta, and falls into the Mediterranean by two 
principal mouths [the Rosetta (Rashid) and 
Damietta (Dimyflt)] after a course of 3,670 miles 
Besides its uses in iirigation, and its flooding of the 
plain, the Nile is of importance as a waterway, 
being navigable without impediment as far as the 
rapids at Assuan 

Climate. The climate is typically that of the 
desert, except in the Mediterranean littoral. Daily 
and seasonal ranges of temperature are most 
marked, and the heat of the summer days is intense 
The annual rainfall is exceedingly small ; at 
Alexandria it is only 8‘8 in , and at Cairo only 
1 1 m In Cairo and much of the Delta the mean 
temperature is 53° F. in J anuary, nsing to 84° F 


in July, and to 115° F, when the dreaded desert 
Khamsin blows. In Upper Egypt, where the 
desert climate prevails, the mean winter tempera- 
ture is 66° F (minimum 37° F ), while in summer 
the thermometer registers 122° F in the shade 
The air of the deserts is dry, pure, and bracing, 
and contrasts with the comparatively damp atmos- 
pheres of Cairo and Alexandria It is easy to see 
that the full supply of water from a normal nse 
of the Nile is necessary for the cultivated area 
The Bntish have improved the works at the head 
of the delta, which contiol the level of the rivei 



irrigation is assured at all seasons Towards the 
end of the Nile flood the sluices are shut down, and 
when the next flood rises they are gradually opened 
Water is drawn off from the dams by deep canals, 
and IS distributed to the lower network of irrigation 
canals The basin system of irrigation is practised 
in Upper Egypt The land on both sides of the 
Nile, when it is slightly above the level of the valley, 
IS divided into basins or compartments These 
basins are connected by shallow canals, which thus 
admit the flood waters of the Nile from basin to 
basin Improved arrangements have been made 
under British superintendence, enabling the water 
in the basins belonging to a group in one part of 
the Nile Valley to be supplemented in times of 
low flood by connecting canals fiom the next higher 
group. Perennial irrigation is effected by the 
network of canals tapping the Nile in Lower Egypt, 
and by the Ibrahimiye Canal in Middle Egypt 
The Fayum depression lying to the south-west of 
the delta is also irrigated by channels from the 
Nile, notably by the Bahr Yasuf. Irrigation 
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depends upon the height of the land above the 
surface of the Nile Some areas, known, as the 
“ rai,” retain then moisture after the river’s over- 
flow has retiied sufficiently to admit of the npening 
of crops ; but the “ sharaki,” or areas of artificial 
iragation, need the primitive but still effective 
apparatus of the " salaeh,” the “ shaduf,” and the 
" tabut,” or the more practical modem steam- 
driven pump 

Vegetation and Fauna. Natural vegetation is 
extremely scanty, but in every town and village 
may be seen the Acacia nilotica (the aromatic 
thorn of antiquity), the beautiful and useful palm, 
the tamarisk, the sycamore, the mulberry, and the 
carob tree , while ornamental plants, such as the 
rose, oleander, geranium, ins, and Poinsettia 
pulchernma flourish in the carefully tended gardens 
Among fruit trees, the date palm holds first place, 
extending in groves along the banks of the Nile, 
in the oases, and even in the wild valleys of the 
Sinai peninsula The vine, orange, mandarin, 
lemon, melon, and fig are also plentiful in the Nile 
valley The Sinai peninsula has date groves in 
the Wadi Feiran and tamarisk bushes in the 
principal valleys Even the Arabian desert is not 
devoid of vegetation, tamarisk and scattered 
thorny acacia being found in the high mountain 
valleys 

The chief domestic animals employed in tiansport 
are the camel, horse, buffalo, ox, and donkey, 
while flocks of goats and sheep form an important 
source of wealth A lew leopards are met with in 
the Sinai peninsula, hyaenas and jackals in the old 
rums and caves of the limestone plateau, and the 
long-eared fennec foxes in the desert. The ibex 
IS hmited to the mountains of Smai and the Arabian 
desert, and antelopes and gazelles roam the lower 
desert valleys Sand grouse, red partridge, and 
quail occur in the deserts ; while geese, wild pigeon, 
ducks, flamingoes, ibis, sultan birds, and herons 
aie found in the Nile valley and delta 

Production and Industries. Agriculture is the 
mainstay of the people (at least 75 per cent obtain 
their livelihood from agriculture) A large pro- 
portion of the agricultural population (Pellahin) are 
small landholders , their industry is proverbial, 
and though their methods may seem primitive, they 
are suited to irrigation and the chmate The 
Egyptian agricultural year includes three crop 
seasons In winter, dunng the month of November, 
cereals of all kinds (especially wheat and barley), 
clover, and pulses, are sown, and are harvested in 
May and June The chief summer crops, sown in 
March and harvested in October and November, 
are sugar, cotton, millet, fruits, vegetables, and 
lice. Autumn crops are sown in July and gathered 
in September and October ; they include maize, 
nee, millet, and vegetables. The cultivated land 
IS at its maximum in winter Where perennial 
irrigation is possible, the chief crops are cotton, 
rice, maize, wheat, barley, clover, lentils, sorghum, 
tomatoes, beans, millet, pulse, melons, cucumbers 
onions, and the sugar-cane Two or three crops 
are secured annually on land perennially imgated, 
but artificial fertilizing is needed Lands irrigated 
by the Nile floods are under millet, and, if low- 
lying, are drained after flood time, and sown with 
wheat, beans, or clover. Under basin irrigation, 
cereals and vegetables are the chief agricultural 
products. The growth of the population of Egypt, 
since agriculture has become more assured, has 
been remarkable Two oases west of the Nile — 


Siwah and Khargeh — are noted for their dates 
The principal crop is cotton (much of high grade), 
which in normal years occupies about 32 per cent 
of the cultivated area, producing some 300,000 tons 
annually (one-quarter of the world’s supply) 
Cotton constitutes the bulk of the country’s •exports 
(both as regards quantity and value) , more than 
two-thirds of the people are dependent on it either 
in produang, ginning, baling, marketing, or 
exporting it , and its national importance is such 
that nearly every social and economic problem 
and pohey of the country is bound up with it 
Measures have continually to be taken against the 
numerous insect pests, especially the pink boll- 
worm British agricultural experts have done 
much in improving operations at the ginneries, 
fumigating gardens and trees, and recommending 
various remedial measures Detailed studies of the 
rusts and smuts in wheat, barley, and oats, and 
sore-skin in cotton, have helped greatly in saving 
and increasing the crops It should be noted that, 
with its fertile valley soil, high temperatures, and 
improved irrigation facilities, Egyptian agriculture 
has excellent prospects of advancement. 

With the exception of abundant building mater- 
ials, the ripanan distncts are ill-provided with 
workable mineral deposits Egypt’s mineral re- 
sources, as far as known, are mainly in its deserts at 
great distances from the Nile, and are, as yet, 
httle developed Oil, clays, gypsum, gold, man- 
ganese, natron, phosphates, peridots, salt, alum, 
copper, nitrates, and magnesia, have made progress 
under foreign capital and organization Petroleum 
IS produced at Hurghada and Gemsa, on the coast 
of the Gulf of Suez, and refined at Suez , but is fai 
from meeting home demands About 25,000 tons 
of phosphates are annually extracted from beds at 
Qosseir, Safaga, and Sebaia, and the Sinai Mining 
Company has an annual production of about 

133.000 tons of manganese ore 

The pastoral industry is, natuially, of minor 
importance, though live stock forms a large pro- 
portion of the wealth of the nomads and warnors 
of the deserts Cattle number 585,000 , buffaloes, 

617.000 , donkeys, 614,000 , horses, 35,000 , and 
mules, 21,000. 

-Though essentially an agricultural countij’, 
Egypt possesses a few manufacturing industnes, 
and a determined effort is being made by the 
Government to foster new industrial undertakings 
and to strengthen those already existing Apart 
from the native arts and crafts, the industrial 
enterprises are largely in European hands. There 
are textile factories at Alexandria and Shubra, 
cigarette factories, sugar refineries, cement works, 
salt and soda factories, pottery works, shipbuilding 
and repairing works, and railway workshops 

Communications. Egypt was important in past 
times as a transit land in the lucrative caravan 
trade between the shores of the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, Civihsation advancing west- 
wards robbed it of its old importance, but much has 
been regained by the construction of the Suez Canal. 
The Nile is useful as a waterway ; from Assuan 
there is an unbroken water route to the Mediter- 
ranean, and boats with high lateen sails and river 
steamers carry on traffic Navigable canals — ^the 
Mahmudieh and the Zagazig — make navigation 
easier on the delta areas The chief means of 
internal communication in Lower Egypt are the 
railwajrs, and, in Middle and Upper Egypt, the 
railway and the Nile There are 2,750 miles ol 
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railway, raostiy State-owned The principal lines 
radiate from Cairo to Alexandria (and on to 
Rosetta), Damietta, and Ismailia (continuing 
northwards to Port Said and southwards to Suez) 
From Cairo an important line runs southward to 
Shellal 554 miles, whence there is steamer trafiSc 
on the Nile to Wadi Haifa, and the Sudan Railways 
Westwards from Alexandria (and close to the coast) 
is a line, which will eventually reach Solium There 
is direct rail communication between Palestine 
and Egypt, consummated in 1918, when Cairo was 
connected with the Palestine system of railways by 
the erection of a swing bridge over the Suez Canal 
at Kantara , a ferry has since been substituted 
Most of the railways are 4 ft in. gauge, but from 
Luxor to Shellal the gauge is 3 ft 6 in , and on 
the Western Oases Railway the gauge is only 
2 ft 5 J in In place of the ponderous ox-drawn 
wagon, creaking formerly over the few and poor 
roads, or the felucca crawhng along the silent 
waterway, there are now motor-trucks, speedy 
steamers, and light railways to convey the crops 
to market Fortnightly air mail services have 
been established between Cairo and Bagdad 
State telegraphs and telephones total 22,000 miles 
of wire Many steamship hues connect Egypt with 
the rest of the world Among them are the Penin- 
sular and Oriental, the Orient, the Bibby, the 
Henderson, the City and Anchor, and the Prince 
(British) , the Khedivial Mail Steamship Line 
(under British management) , the Japanese Yusen 
Kaisha, the Messageries Maritimes, the Tneste- 
Lloyd, and the Italian Servizi Manttimi In 1882 
the Egyptians rebelled against their Turlash 
Khedive, and Britain intervened largely on account 
of possible danger to the Suez route The Suez 
Canal lies entirely in Egyptian territory, and was 
completed in 1869 The total length of the canal, 
from Port Said on the Mediterranean Sea to Port 
Ibrahim by Suez on the Red Sea, is 87 miles, of 
which 66 are actual canal, the remainder being a 
dredged passage through Lake Menzalah, Lake 
Timsah and the Bitter Lakes Its depth varies 
from 36 ft to 39 ft (maximum draught allowed 
31 ft ), and two vessels can pass each other in almost 
any part of the canal To British eastern shipping 
it IS of prime importance It is an essential link 
between Britain and India, and the British Govern- 
ment has invested many millions of pounds in the 
company owning it The caravan route to 
Damascus crosses the canal by means of a floating 
bridge 

Commerce. The chief exports of Egypt are cotton, 
and its by-products such as seed, oil, and cake 
(normally 90 per cent of all the exports), eggs, 
onions, manganese ore, hides, skins, benzine, 
phosphates, wool, wheat, beans, sugar, maize, rice, 
tobacco, and ostrich feathers, gums, and ivory, 
which are brought from Equatorial Afnca by 
caravan and river The chief imports are textiles, 
coal, hardware, vehicles, chemicals, glassware, 
chmaware, soap, paper, matches, cutlery, food- 
stuffs, woodwork, tobacco, and machinery Most 
trade is with the United Kingdom The following 
countries also carry on important trade with 
Egypt Germany, India, Turkey, France, the 
United States, the Near East countries, Belgium, 
Australia, and Italy. Alexandria, Port Said, and 
the minor ports of Damietta and Rosetta are the 
chief outlets 

Trade Centres. The towns of Egypt are situated 
at the natural trade centres of the Nile and the Red 


Sea Cairo (791,000) and Alexandria (445,000) 
are the largest towns There are ten other towns 
with populations exceeding 25,000 

Cairo, at the head of the delta, on the last spur 
of high ground, is the capital of Egypt, and the 
largest city of Africa It rose to importance as a 
caravan centre, but is now primarily an adminis- 
trative centre Much of mediaeval Cairo is being 
destroyed, while around it has grown up a modern 
city of boulevards and gardens The railway lines 
from Alexandria, Damietta, Port Said, and Suez 
naturally converge on Cairo, and add greatly to its 
importance 

Alexandria, at the north-western corner of the 
delta, on the sand dunes between the Mediterranean 
and Lake Mareotis (Maryut) , is a purely commercial 
town, the only modern port of the delta and a 
terminus of the Nile-Railway Almost all the 
export and import trade of Egypt passes through 
it , and its big dealers and brokers control almost 
the entire cotton trade of the country The city 
was founded by Alexander the Great (the Egyptians 
have never been a seafaring nation) Its harbour 
has been improved, and is protected from the 
river-bome silt by its ancient mole and modem 
breakwater 

Port Said with Ismailia (91,000), at the northern 
end of the Suez Canal, is the chief town of the 
Egyptian Province of the Isthmus, and an important 
coaling station with a large enirepdt trade Origin- 
ally a humble fishing village, it owes its growth to 
the Suez Canal 

Slut, or Assiut (51,000), the capital of Upper 
Egypt, has lost some of its old caiavan traffic, but 
is still famous for its fine pottery and its gold and 
silver embroidered shawls Down stream is the 
Assiut Barrage, which increases its importance 
Assuan (Aswan) (11,000), on the Nile in southern 
Egypt, IS a rail, river, and route centre A great 
dam has been constructed here It has famous 
granite quarries, and is an important tourist resort 
Rosetta and Damietta (31,000) delta ports, carry 
on a small trade 

Bulak, a suburb of Cairo, is a busy river port 
Suez (31,000), at the Red Sea outlet of the canal, 
has grown from a squalid little Arabic village to its 
present size, owing to the traffic through the canal 
It is a singularly dreary and unattractive town 
Zagazig (42,000), Tanta (75,000), and Mansura 
(48,000), are other centres 
There is a regular weekly mail seivice from 
England to Egypt every Friday night There are 
also supplemental mails by French and Itahan 
steamships Cairo is 2,520 miles distant from 
London, and the time of transit is five days via 
Trieste, and six days via Marseilles 

EIDEB DOWN. — Fine, soft down obtained from 
the breast of the eider-duck, which is found in 
Scandinavia, Greenland, and Iceland The down 
is used by the mother-bird as a lining for the nest, 
from which it is taken for purposes of export. 
Being light as weU as warm, it is much m demand, 
particularly in the manufacture of quilts, cushions, 
etc It is, however, rather scarce, and the price is 
correspondingly high The down most commonly 
used IS procured from other sources (See Feathers ) 
EJECTMENT. — ^The process of turning off a 
trespasser from the land or premises on which he 
remains unlawfully The term is now generally 
apphed to the process by which a landlord gets 
rid of a tenant whose term has expired (See 
Landlord a,nd Tenant.) 
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EJUSDEM GENERIS. — In a contract of affreight- 
ment all excepted peuls, other than those conferred 
by statute, must be specifically mentioned, and any 
particular exclusion will not be held to embrace 
other penis similar in land In a pohcy of manne 
insurance, however, after the enumeration of a 
number of perils, appears the expression " and all 
other perils, losses, and misfortunes that have or 
shall come to the hurt, detriment, or damage of the 
said goods,” etc The expression " all other 
perils ” has a limited significance, imphfying only 
all other perils similar in kind to those enumerated 
In marine insurance " explosion ” has been held 
to be ejusdem genens wath ” fire ” {West Indta and 
Panama Telegraph Co v Home and Colonial 
Marine Insurance Co , 1880), but not so in fire 
insurance 

ELECTRICAL PLANT INSURANCE.— (See En- 
gineering Insurance ) 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING.— The question of the 
supply of electricity has long occupied the attention 
of the authorities, and as a result of the deliberations 
of a special committee of the Board of Trade, the 
Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, was passed Under 
this Act provision is made for the appointment of 
a body of Electricity Commissioners acting under 
the direction of the Board of Trade, and for the 
constitution of a number of District Electricity 
Boards, acting directly under the Commissioners 
The powers of the Board of Trade in relation to the 
Electric Lighting Act, 1882, and the Electricity 
(Supply) Act, 1919, are now transferred to the 
Minister of Transport The finances of the Com- 
missioners set up by the Act of 1919 are governed 
by the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1922 

The mam object aimed at is the cheap and 
abundant supply of electric power within the 
controlled district For this purpose compulsory 
powers are conferred for the acquisition of generat- 
ing stations, acquiring or using mam transmission 
hues of any authorised undertaking, constructing 
generating stations, mam transmission hnes and 
other works, and acquiring the undertakings of 
authorised distributors Provision is further made 
under the Act for the payment of the necessary 
compensation where difficulties arise The matter 
of power and lighting is of such importance that, 
by the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1926, a Central 
Electricity Board, consisting of a chauman and 
seven members, is to be set up by the Minister of 
Transport The Board will be charged with the 
duty of supplying electricity without necessarily 
having the power to geneiate it (See Pow'er and 
Lighting ) 

ELECTROPLATING. — A process by which a thin 
coating of a precious or other metal is deposited 
by electrolysis upon articles made of vanous alloys 
Gold and silver are the usual metals used for plating 
upon Britannia metal, nickel silver, brass, etc , in 
the manufacture of spoons and cutlery, tea and 
cofiee services Parts of machines, cycles, tools, 
and many other articles are protected from corro- 
sion by being luckel plated on steel, iron, brass, or 
copper. For some purposes electroplating with zinc 
on iron or steel replaces galvanising In all cases 
not only is the electroplating a protective measure 
but it also adds greatly to the appearance of the 
article. The electroplating industry is an important 
one and has its centres in Sheffield and Birmingham. 

ELEGIT. — ■ihe name of a writ issued by a judg- 
ment creditor after a judgment has been pro- 
nounced, ordering the sheriff to place the creditor 


m possession of the whole of the lands of the debtor, 
which are to be held by him until such time as the 
judgment has been satisfied It was at one time 
possible for the sheriff to seize the goods of the 
debtor as well as his lands, but since the passing of 
the Bankruptcy Act, 1883, a writ of elegit no longer 
extends to an^hing else than lands of the debtor 
No judgment in any way affects land, so as to form 
a charge upon it, until it has been actually taken 
in execution, by the sheriff. 

The writ of elegit is of great antiquity, but it is 
now seldom met with, as it rarely happens that a 
judgment debtor who cannot satisfy his habihties 
in another way is possessed of uncharged property 

The writ cannot issue against the property if there 
IS already a charge upon it, e g , a moi tgage. 

ELEBQ. — ^The name given to certain fragrant 
gum resins obtained from various trees of the 
myrrh order, of which the principal glow m Manila 
Elemi, when pure, is practically colourless and semi- 
transparent, but greyish in the inferior grades 
Owing to its aromatic odour, it is used in the 
manufacture of incense It is also employed to 
toughen varnishes, and is useful in malang oint- 
ments and plasters 

ELEVATORS. — (See Mechanical Handling of 
Goods ) 

ELM. — A genus of trees of which several species 
are found in the various temperate countries 
Elms belong to the natural order Ulmacecs The 
common English elm is noted for its toughness, 
durabihty, and strength, the Cornish species being 
particularly valuable. As it remains unaffected by 
water and is not hable to spht, elm wood is much 
used in boatbuilding and in underground structures 
The Cornish elm is in demand for making wagon 
frames and wheels, and in Central Europe elm 
wood IS used extensively for interiors of houses 

EMBARGO. — Embargo is a temporary order 
from the Admiralty to prevent the arrival or 
departure of ships. It may apply to vessels and 
goods, or to specified goods only , it may be general 
or special ; it may apply to the entering only, to 
the departure only, or to both entering and 
departure of ships from particular ports. Embaigo 
does not put an end to any subsisting contract 
1 elating to the ships affected, but is only a 
temporary suspension of such contract. It is within 
the powers of the British Sovereign to lay an 
embargo on even British ships ; but a proclamation 
to lay an embargo in time of peace, e g , upon all 
vessels laden with wheat in a period of public 
scarcity, has been deemed contrary to law and 
particularly to 22 Car 2, c. 13 In modern times, 
embargoes m anticipation of war have fallen into 
disuse. 

EMBEZZLE3IENT. — ^This is an offence which is, 
unfortunately, only too frequently met with m the 
commercial world. It is the appropriation by any 
servant or employee of property received by him 
on behalf of his employer. To constitute the offence 
it IS necessary to prove three things on the part of 
the prosecution : (I) That the person charged was 
a servant of the prosecutor ; (2) that he received 
the property on behalf of his employer ; and (3) 
that he •wrongfully appropriated it to his own use 
It may be distinguished from larceny by a simple 
illustration If a servant is engaged in a shop and 
takes money out of the till and actually appro- 
priates the same, that is larceny, or theft ; but if 
the servant sells an article on behalf of his mastei 
and puts the money paid-for the same by the 
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customer into his own pocket, without its ever 
having been in the till at all, that is embezzlement. 
Embezzlement is a felony by statute, and, on con- 
viction, a pnsoner may be sent to penal servitude 
for a term up to fourteen years At one time it 
was necessary to distinguish this offence from 
larceny, otherwise a person who was wrongly 
indicted might have escaped. Now it is immaterial, 
for if a person is indicted for larceny and the 
offence turns out to be embezzlement,, a conviction 
may follow as though the latter offence was 
charged, and vice versd. 

EMBLEMENTS. — ^These are vegetable products 
which are the annual results of labour. On the 
lerimnation of a tenancy, the emblements belong 
to the tenant, and if they are not ready to be 
gathered, the landlord must permit the tenant to 
take them even after the expiration of the tenancy, 
unless there is an express agreement to the con- 
trary , and this is so when the tenancy is one of 
uncertain duration and the tenancy has not been 
determined by the act of the tenant. As emble- 
ments are personal property, they descend to the 
personal representative, executor or a dminis trator, 
of a deceased person. 

EMBRACERY. — This is an offence, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, which consists in the 
use of unlawful means to attempt to influence a 
jury in the finding of a verdict. Bnbery and 
intirmdation are two of the chief forms which 
embracery may take 

EMERALD. — A precious stone of the same species 
as the beryl It varies greatly in value The beautiful 
velvety green colour is said to be due to the pre- 
sence of oxide of chromium. The constituents of 
the emerald are alununa, silica, glucina, and minute 
quantities of magnesia, carbonate of lime, and 
sodium. Though soft when first brought to the 
surface, it lapidly hardens on exposure to the 
atmosphere. Emerald copper, also called dioptase, 
IS a rare emerald-green mineral found in the Ural 
Mountains, and the Oriental emerald is a variety of 
green corundum. The best emeralds are obtained 
from Colombia and Venezuela, and inferior varieties 
are found in Siberia and various parts of Europe 

EMERY. — A blackish mineral, noted for its hard- 
ness. It IS an impure variety of corundum, and 
owes its colour to the presence of oxide of iron. Its 
characteristic hardness makes emery a valuable 
agent for grinding, cutting, and pohshing glass, 
gems, and metals of all kinds It is used in the 
torm of a powder, which is used for polishing pur- 
poses or spread over the glued surface of calico or 
other fabric to produce emery paper , and, mixed 
with soluble glass or some other binding, is laid 
on the edge of iron and lead wheels for cutting and 
polishing in lapidary work Emery was formerly 
found only in Gieece, but is now obtained also from 
Asia Minor and Massachusetts 

EMIGRANT RUNNERS. — Emigrant runners are 
dealt with by Sub-section 347-352 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894. It enacts that if any person 
other than a licensed passage broker or his bond f,de 
salaried clerk, in or within 5 imles of the outer 
boundaries of any port, for hire or reward, or the 
expectation thereof, directly or indirectly conducts, 
solicits, influences, or recommends any intendmg 
emigrant to or on behalf of any passage broker, or 
any owner, charterer, or master of a ship, or any 
keeper of a lodging-house, tavern, or shop, or any 
money-changer or other dealer or chapman, for any 
purpose connected with the preparations or arrange- 


ments for a passage, or gives or pretends to give any 
intending emigrant any information or assistance in 
any way relating to emigration, that person shall be 
an emigrant runner. The hcensing authority for 
passage brokers may, on the recommendation in 
writing of an emigration officer, or of the chief con- 
stable, if they thank fit. grant to the apphcant a 
hcence to act as emigrant runner Any person who 
acts without a hcence is hable to a fine of An 
emigrant runner while acting as such must wear his 
badge conspicuously on his breast He is not 
entitled to recover from a passage broker any fee, 
commission, or reward in consideration of any ser- 
vice connected with emigration, unless he is acting 
under the written authority of that passage broker 
He must not take or demand from any person about 
to eimgiate any fee or reward for procuring his 
steerage passage, under a penalty of /5 
EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN, DISPUTES 
BETWEEN. — An Act for amending the law relating 
to conspiracy, and to the protection of property, 
was passed m 1875 This Act was amended m an 
important particular by the Trades Disputes Act, 
1906 The amendment of the law was brought 
about owing to an important ruling in the cele- 
brated Taff Vale case, which will be presently 
referred to If two or moi e persons combine to do 
any act in connection with a trade dispute between 
employers and workmen, such act will not be held 
to be a conspiracy, if it was not a crime when com- 
mitted by one person only Conspiracy, in law, is 
a combination or agreement between several per- 
sons to carry into effect a purpose hurtful to some 
individual, or to a particular class, or to the general 
pubhc At one time it was a crime, made so by 
statute, to raise the price of wages, if the doing of 
it was accomphshed by several persons conspiring 
together for tne purpose 

It IS still an offence for any person to do a thing, 
in connection with a trade dispute, which will be 
hurtful to the community, eg., if a person who is 
employed by a municipal authority, or by any 
company or contractor which supplies any place 
with gas or water, wilfully breaks his contract of 
service, and if such person knows that by ceasing 
to do !^s work, he will deprive the pubhc of their 
accustomed supply of gas or water, such person 
will be liable to pay a fine of £2^, or to suffer three 
months’ imprisonment There must be posted up 
in every gasworks and waterworks a copy of the 
section of the Act of Parliament to the above effect, 
so that every workman or employed person may 
read it If any person wilfully breaks his contract 
of service, well knowing that such an act will be 
dangerous to the pubhc, he will be punished as 
above described This provision is to prevent the 
malicious flooding of mines and such like property 
The statute aims at preventing danger to human 
life, senous bodily harm, or the exposing of 
valuable property to injury or destruction 

No person is permitted to compel another to 
abstain from doing what he has a legal right to do 
It IS, therefore, an offence, punishable as already 
described, to do any of the following things : To 
use violence towards another, or to intimidate him, 
or his wife, or children ; persistently to follow 
another person about from place to place ; to hide 
the tools, clothes, or property of another ; to watch 
the house or place where the workman is , or to 
follow another with two or more assisting, in a dis- 
orderly manner, along any street or road. It is 
not an offence, however, to attend at or near the 
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place where the person lives or works, merely for 
the purpose of obtaining or commumcating 
information 

If any party is conAncted under this Act by a 
court of summary jurisdiction (a stipendiar}'^ magis- 
trate, or two or more justices of the peace), he may 
appeal to quatter sessions, and his wife and children 
may be witnesses in all cases. The Act does not 
apply to seamen or to apprentices to the sea service, 
but, with this exception, it apphes to aU workmen 
and their employers in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland 

The case decided by the House of Lords in 1901 
was that of the Tafi Vale Railway Company against 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 
It was this judgment which caused a change to be 
made in the law as to trade disputes A brief sum- 
mary of the case is as foUows ; Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Holmes were secretaries of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants. These officials took part in a 
strike, which was started by the servants of the 
TafiE Vale Railway Company The railway company 
then brought an action against the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, and Mr Justice 
Farwell granted an injunction against the society, 
the same as had been previously granted against 
Bell and Holmes, " restraining the society, their 
servants, agents, and others acting by their 
authority, from watching, or besetting, or causing 
to be watched or beset, the Great Western Railway 
station at Cardiff, or the works of the plamtifis, or 
any of them, or the approaches thereto, or the 
places of residence, or any place where they might 
happen to be, of any workman employed or pro- 
posing to work for the plaintiffs {the railway 
company), for the purpose of persuading, or otherwise 
preventing, persons from working for the plaintiffs, 
or for any purpose, except merely to obtain or com- 
municate information, and from procuring any per- 
sons who had entered, or might enter, into any 
contracts with the plaintiffs, to commit a breach of 
such contracts ” 

The Court of Appeal set aside the two orders of 
Mr, Justice Farwell, and said that a trade union 
society cannot be sued in its registered name The 
railway company appealed to the House of Lords 
All the law lords disagreed with the Court of Appeal 
and supported the judgment of Mr Justice Farwell 
The Earl of Halsbury, Lord Chancellor, said : " If 
the legislature has created a thing which can own 
property, which can employ servants, and which 
can inflict injury, it must be taken, I think, to have 
impliedly given the power to make it suable in a 
court of law for injuries purposely done by its 
authority and procurement ” Lord Macnaghten, 
Loid Shand, Lord Brampton, and Lord Lindley, 
all delivered independent judgments to the like 
effect. 

The above judgment, as has been said, was the 
cause of the passing of an Act to provide for the 
regulation of trade unions and trade disputes (1906). 
It is there enacted that — 

“ An act done in pursuance of an agreement or 
combination by two or more persons, shall, if done 
in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, 
not be actionable unless the act, if done without 
any such agreement or combination, would be 
actionable.” 

It IS, therefore, lawful for one or more persons 
acting on their own behalf, or on behalf of a trade 
union, or of an employer or a firm, to attend at or 
near where a person lives or works, or happens to 


be, when they so wait or attend merely for the 
purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating 
information, or of peacefully persuading any person 
to work or to abstain from worlang 

If a person, in connection with a trade dispute, 
induces another person to break his contract of 
employment, that inducement is not actionable 
Each person may dispose of his capital or of his 
labour as he wills No action can now be taken 
against any trade union, whether of workmen or 
masters, or against any of the ofificials or members 
in respect of any tortious act alleged to have been 
committed on behalf of themselves and all other 
members of the trade union This means that a 
trade union, as a trade union, can do no wrong 
or inj'ury. The word “ tort ” means injury or 
wrong, such as assault, libel, mahcious prosecution, 
neghgence, slander, or trespass. 

The position as above defined exists where 
individuals or uiuons attempt to procure the 
breach oi a contract in furtherance of a trade 
dispute Where, however, the action taken is not 
in furtherance of a trade dispute but is clearly for 
political purposes, it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the Trades Disputes Act of 1906 can be 
appealed to In consequence it would seem that a 
general stnke for the purposes of imposing the will 
of one class of the community on the majority 
would, unless due and legal notice had been given 
by the strikers, be an illegal strike, and persons 
inducing others to bieak their contract of service 
for the purpose of such a strike would most proba- 
bly be liable to be pioceeded against in the Courts 
(See Industrial Courts ) 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. — The Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880, was the first great inroad 
made into the common law doctrine that no em- 
ployer could be held liable for any injury to one of 
his servants, unless it was proved that he had 
himself been personally guilty of negligence, and 
that such neghgence w'as the actual cause of the 
accident This was often very hard upon the 
servant, especially as he was further handicapped 
by the doctrine of common employment {qv) To 
a ceitain extent these doctrines were destroyed by 
tins Act, which was passed, first of all, as a kind of 
experiment, its duration being limited to seven 
years , but it has since been kept in force year by 
year by being inserted annually in the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Act 

The following sections of the Act are given, as 
showing the habihty imposed by it upon the 
employer — 

” 1, Where after the commencement of this 
Act personal injury is caused to a workpaan 
“ (1) By reason of any defect in the con- 
dition of the ways, works, machinery, or plant 
connected with or used in the business of the 
employer ; or 

" (2) By reason of the neghgence of any 
person in the service of the employer who has 
any superintendence entrusted to him whilst 
in the exercise of such superintendence , or 
“ (3) By reason of the neghgence of any 
person in the service of the employer to whose 
orders or directions the workman at the time 
of the injury was bound to conform, and did 
conform, where such injury resulted from his 
having so conformed ; or 

" (4) By reason of the act or omission of 
any person in the service of the employer done 
or made in obedience to the rules or by-laws 
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of the employer, or in obedience to particular 
instructions given by any person delegated 
with the authority of the employer in that 
behalf ; or 

“ (5) By reason of the neghgence of any 
person in the service of the employer who has 
the charge or control of any signal, points, 
locomotive engine, or tram upon a lailway, 

“ the workman, or in case the injury results in 
death, the legal personal representatives of the 
workman, and any persons entitled in case of 
death, shall have the same right of compensation 
and remedies against the employer as if the 
workman had not been a woikman of nor in the 
service of the employer, nor engaged m his 
work 

"2 A workman shall not be entitled under this 
Act to any right of compensation or remedy 
against the employer m any of the following 
cases, that is to say — 

" (1) Under Sub-section 1 of Section 11 
unless the defect therein mentioned arose 
from, or had not been discovered or remedied 
owing to the negligence of the employer, or 
of some person in the service of the employer, 
and entrusted by him with the duty of seeing 
that the ways, works, machinery, or plant were 
m proper condition 

” (2) Under Sub-section 4 of Section 1, 
unless the injury resulted from some impro- 
priety or defect in the rules, by-laws, or 
instructions therein mentioned , provided that 
where a rule or by-law has been approved or 
has been accepted as a pioper rule or by-law 
by one of His Majesty’s Principal Secretanes 
of State, or by the Board of Trade, or any 
other department of the Government under or 
by virtue of any Act of Parhament, it shall not 
be deemed for the purposes of this Act to be 
an impropei or defective rule or by-law. 

“ (3) In any case where the workman knew 
of the defect or negligence which caused his 
injury, and failed witlun a reasonable time to 
give, or cause to be given, information thereof 
to the employer or some person superior to 
himself in the service of the employer, unless 
he was aware that the employer or such 
superior already knew of the said defect or 
neghgence 

“ 3 The amount of compensation recoverable 
under this Act shall not exceed such sum as may 
be found to be equivalent to the estimated earn- 
ings, during the three years preceding the injury, 
of a person in the same grade employed dunng 
those years in the like employment and in the 
district in which the workman is employed at the 
time of the injury 

“ 4 An action for the recovery under this Act 
of compensation for an injury shall not be main- 
tainable unless notice that injury has been sus- 
tained IS given within six weeks, and the action is 
commenced within six months from the occur- 
rence of the accident causing the injury, or, in 
case of death, within twelve months from the 
time of death . provided always, that in the case 
of death, the want of such notice shall be no bar 
to the maintenance of such action if the judge 
shall be of opinion that there was reasonable 
excuse for such want of notice 

“ 5 There shall be deducted from any com- 
pensation awarded to any workman, or repre- 
sentatives of a workman or persons claiming by. 


undei, or tlirough a workman in respect of any 
cause of action arising under this Act, any penalty 
or part of a penalty which may have been paid 
in pursuance of any other Act of Parliament to 
such workman, representatives, or persons in 
respect of the same cause of action , and where 
an action has been brought under this Act by 
any workman, or the representatives of any work- 
man, or any persons claiming by, under, or 
through such workman, for compensation in 
respect of any cause of action arising under this 
Act, and payment has not previously been made 
of any penalty or part of a penalty under any 
other Act of Parhament in respect of the same 
cause of action, such workman, representatives, 
or person shall not be entitled thereafter to 
receive any penalty or part of a penalty under 
any other Act of Parliament in respect of the 
same cause of action ” 

The action is tried, either with or without a jury, 
in the county court, but there is a right of appeal 
to a divisional court, under certain circumstances, 
and a case may go afterwards, with leave, to the 
Court of Appeal, or even to the House of Lords 
In Scotland, a case under the Act is heard in the 
Sherifi's Couit, and in Ii eland in the Civil Bill 
Court 

The Emploveis’ Liability Act falls far short of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 192v5, and cases 
under it aie becoming fewer and fewer In point 
of fact, there are many technical difficulties con- 
nected with the Act which require the most caieful 
consideiation, and unless the case is very clear it 
is not at all advisable to choose this method of 
procedure But if it is chosen and fails, the injured 
workman is not necessaiily deprived of some 
recompense, for if it is shown that he is entitled 
to compensation under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, it may be awarded to him, though 
from the benefits accorded to him the expenses 
thrown away by the irregulai process will be 
deducted 

(See the question of liability discussed under 
Workmen’s Compensation ) 

EMPIOYMENT EXCHANGES. — Labour Ex- 
changes were set up by the Labour Exchanges Act, 
1909, the carrying out of the provisions of which 
was entrusted by the Act to the Board of Trade 
The growth of this department of the Government 
was so rapid dunng the late war, and the importance 
of its employment aspect so constantly increasing, 
that its functions were divided and a new Ministry 
was set up to deal with all questions relating to 
employment The Ministry of Labour, as the new 
department was called, took ovei the duties of the 
Board of Trade in relation to Labour Exchanges, 
and whilst popularly these offices are still known 
by this title, officially the correct title is Employ- 
ment Exchange 

By the Labour Exchanges Act, 1909, the Board 
of Trade was authorised to establish and maintain 
Labour Exchanges wherever they think fit They 
were authorised also to assist Labour Exchanges 
maintained by other authorities, and to co-operate 
with other authorities in the assisting of labour 
Authority was, at the same time, given for the 
setting up of a statistical department, which duty 
IS now carried out as an important function of the 
Ministry of Labour 

Rules ol Management. The Minister of Labour 
may make general regulations for the management 
of Employment Exchanges These regulations 
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include the establisiiraent of exchanges, the assis- 
tance of those already established, and the lending 
of money to workpeople to enable them to travel 
to places where employment has been found for 
them through an Employment Exchange The 
Act IS purely permissive, and a person using an 
Employment Exchange is not to suffer by reason 
of refusal to accept employment found for him 
through an Employment Exchange, where the 
ground for his refusal is either that a trade dispute 
aSecting his trade exists or that the wages offered 
are lower than those regularly paid in the district 
where the employment is found The work of the 
Employment Exchanges includes the payment of 
benefit under the Unemployment Insurance Acts 
and the registration of all claims under these Acts 
Consequently the workmen have been brought into 
very intimate relations with the Employment 
Exchanges since the termination of the late war. 

The Minister of Labour has full power to admin- 
ister the Labour Exchanges Act as he may see fit, 
and he may establish Advisory Committees, who 
may advise and assist in connection with the 
management of any exchange. The cost of pro- 
viding Exchanges comes out of the national ex- 
chequer, and the Treasury will sanction the appoint- 
ment of such officers and servants as may be required, 
the payment of their salanes, the incurment of 
expenses for travelling, and other allowances to 
members of Advisory Committees. 

Local Employment Committees. The work of 
organisation of labour during the late war was 
a task of great difficulty, and the work of Employ- 
ment Exchanges in relation to this matter has never 
been sufficiently recognised Their early connec- 
tion with Distress Committees stamped them 
with some of the characteristics of charitable 
institutions, and it was difficult for employers as 
well as employees to be brought to use these national 
institutions to their fullest extent. Necessity, 
however, cured many of these apparent evils The 
Employment Exchanges were used for recruiting 
all kinds of labour, and also for the recruiting for 
the Women's Service Corps. This brought them m 
close contact with persons of higher education and the 
name. Employment Exchange, became necessary, 
as the scope of the institutions was thus enlarged 

In 1918, the Minister of Labour set up Local 
Advisory Committees to assist m the conduct of 
Employment Exchanges The Local Advisory 
Committees, now known as Local Employment Com- 
mittees (ahlireviated L E. C.), consist of represen- 
tative employers, representatives of organised 
labour in equal numbers, certain independent 
members representing interests whose advice and 
assistance m matters of employment may be useful, 
c g., representatives of War Pensions Committees. 
These committees act under a chairman appointed 
by the Minister of Labour, usually an independent 
member, but not necessarily so. They meet 
periodically, and have wide powers under their 
terms of reference Any matter touching Employ- 
ment Exchanges can be dealt with by them, except 
interference with the personnel of the official staff 
of the Exchanges. Generally speaking, each Local 
Employment Committee has a women’s sub- 
committee to deal with matters affecting the 
employment of women, whilst Juvenile Employ- 
ment Committees work in close touch. 

These committees were of great use during the 
penod of early demobilization, dunng which time 
trade sub-committees to deal with pivotal men 


and contract men were set up Divisional Councils 
having junsdiction over divisional aieas, were, 
lor a short time, tried as advisors to divisional 
officers, the whole country being divided into 
divisions, each m charge of an o&cei responsible 
for the Exchanges in his aiea These councris have 
been discontinued owing to expense, but the Local 
Employment Committee, bringing the Employment 
Exchanges into close touch with municipal life, 
have a splendid future before them if their teims 
of reference are liberally construed and faithfullv 
observed 

Unemployed Workmen. The Unemployment 
Workmen Act of 1905 has some bearing on this 
article. Under this Act Distiess Committees were 
set up in each of the metropolitan boroughs 
These committees, under the control of the Local 
Government Board, consisted partly of members of 
the borough council and partly of members of the 
Board of Guardians in the metropolitan poor law 
union. 

A Central Committee, consisting of representatives 
of the metropolitan committees, members of the 
London County Counc’l, co-opted members and 
nominees of tbe Local Government Board, was 
also set up to co-ordinate the work of the Local 
Distress Committees. Them duties were to make 
themselves acquainted with the conditions of labour 
in their area, to consider applications from unem- 
ployed, and to endeavour to find work for the 
applicant. These committees, for a time, did 
much good. The passing of the Labour Exchanges 
Act created a duplication of authority under two 
Government Departments. During the later stages 
of the late war, distress due to unemployment was 
almost unknown, and the work of the Distress 
Committees almost disappeared. Wliere distress 
arose, on the conclusion of hostilities, national 
relief fund committees were set up, and side by 
side with these committees a system of unemploy- 
ment donation was created, making provision for 
unemployment pay to all members of His Majesty’s 
Forces and to civilian workers thrown out of 
employment by reason of the demobilization 
The result of this provision has been that the work 
of the Distress Committees has fallen into abeyance, 
and, for the most part, their functions have been 
undertaken by the Local Employment Committees 

EMPORIUSl. — Places or receptacles in which 
wholesale merchants are accustomed to stow away 
their goods. Formerly applicable almost exclusively 
to establishments in seaport towns, the word 
gradually came to mean also the places of a similar 
kind in inland towns, and now it is often applied 
to a town itself which has a special trade in any 
particular kind of goods. Colloquially, the terra is 
apoU-'d io a large shop 

ENAMEL. — varnish pamt or lacquer used for 
giving a glossy surface to wood, metal, and leather 
The older type of enamel is made by the addition 
of a pigment to a linseed oil varnish having, as its 
resinous base, kauri gum or dammar. In recent 
years the use of cellulose enamels has become 
general, and m these pyroxylin or cellulose nitrate 
IS the most important constituent This substance 
along with a resin is dissolved in a suitable solvent, 
and the enamel, when used as a finishing lacquer, 
IS best apphed by spraying Cellulose enamels give 
a hard glossy protective covering, and are used 
extensively for motor-car bodies, etc., especially 
m the United States. An enamel as apphed to the 
hard resistant covering of cooking and other 
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utensils, IS made by heating the metal surface 
which IS previously covered with a solution of 
sodium silicate contaimng the powdered enamel 
ENDIVE. — A plant of the same older as chicory 
It is found wild in Bntain, but when cultivated in 
nch soil, and the leaves blanched, it is used as a 
salad of for garnishing 
ENDORSE. — (See Indorse.) 

ENDORSE'VIENT. — (See Indorsement } 
ENDOWMENT. — ^When a sum of money is 
specifically appropnated for the benefit of a particu- 
lar person or object, the fund thus set up is called 
an endowment The word is also used to signify 
a fixed sum of money payable at a certain future 
date if a particular person is then alive The 
payment of this sum is secured by an immediate 
single payment or by a series of periodical payments, 
called premiums [qv). A contract on these hnes 
IS often termed a " pure ” endowment, since 
nothing is payable in the event of death before the 
endowment age is reached An endowment pohcy, 
however, frequently provides for the return of all 
premiums paid (with or without interest) in the 
event of death An endowment must be clearly 
distinguished from an endowment assurance (q v ) 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE.— A pohcy pro- 
viding for the payment of a sum of money on a 
person attaining a certain age or on his previous 
death is called an endowment assurance Some- 
times the sum assured is payable on a fixed date 
{eg, after 10, 20, 30, etc, years), or on the life 
assured dying during the term Endowment assur- 
ances may be effected under with or without profit 
tables Premium payments may be hmited to a 
penod shorter than the pohcy-term, or a single 
payment may be made Endowment assurances 
are increasing in popularity for the reason that they 
not only give temporary assurance protection 
during the working years of life but also provide a 
lump sum for investment with a view to augmenting 
income or pension on retirement (See Double 
Endowment Assurance and Joint Eife Endow- 
ment Assurance ) 

ENDOWMENT POLICY.— (See Endowment ) 
ENFACED PAPER. — ^The name given to the 
promissory notes of the Indian Government, bearing 
an announcement that the interest payable upon 
them can be collected b3>- presenting the notes at the 
Bank ot England. In the market these notes are 
generally known as " rupee paper The interesi 
is paid by drafts payable in India, but these are 
always readily bought at the current rate of 
exchange by money dealers and others, and are 
sold to persons who are desirous of sending out 
money to India 

ENPRANClllSEMENT.— The name which is 
applied to the methods by which copyhold land is 
freed from all its incidents and converted into a 
freehold estate 

By Section 128 of the Law of Property Act, 1925, 
all copyholds cease to be known as such and become 
enfranchised land, that is, the owner becomes the 
freeholder save that the land remains subject to 
certa'n manorial customs which in time will be 
extinguished (See Copyhold ) 

The effect of this compulsory enfranchisement is 
that the fee simple rests in the copyholder, and the 
old method of conveyance by surrender to the 
lord of the manor and admittance of the transferee 
are abolished Enfranchised land will now be 
conveyed by deed just as all freeholds are conveyed 
ENGINEERING INSURANCE.— Most of the com- 


posite offices have an engineering insurance depart- 
ment transacting the various sections of business 
comprised in engineering insurance, and in addition 
there aie one or two companies whose activities are 
confined to this class of insurance These latter, 
however, are now nearly all owned by composite 
offices who, instead of establishing a new depart- 
ment, have acquired an office with an established 
connection and a trained staff 

The business involving, as it does, a deal of 
engineenng knowledge, requires for its successful 
operation the services of highly specialised officials, 
as in addition to the ordinary insurance cover the 
companies provide “■ service " in the form of 
periodical inspections and reports 

Various Acts from time to time have been passed 
governing the use of steam boilers, notably the 
Boiler Explosions Acts of 1882 and 1890, under 
which the Board of Trade is empowered to appoint 
commissioners to hold investigations into the cause 
of boiler explosions The Acts also provide for 
the infliction of penalties upon such persons as may 
be held responsible for explosions 

The definition of a boiler under these Acts is — 

“ Any closed vessel used for generating steam, 
or for heating water, or for heating other liquids, 
or into which steam is admitted for heating, 
steaming, boiling, or other similar purposes ” 

Under the Factory Act, 1901, the users of steam 
boilers are compelled to have a thorough examina- 
tion of the boilers once in every fourteen months 
In view of the obhgations imposed by this Act, 
and to the fact that the owner of a boiler is respon- 
sible for the competence of the person employed to 
make the examination, the advantage of being able 
to arrange with an insurance company whose 
engineering staff is accepted by the Board of Trade 
as competent to undertake the work cannot be 
over-estimated In addition to this the insured 
has the benefit of the expenence of the company on 
matters affecting the efficiency of the boiler, the 
question of coal supply and the causes of waste 
The work of the company’s engineers is directed 
to the pievention of explosions and to the preserva- 
tion of the boilers by detecting and suggesting 
remedies for the influences which lessen the utihty 
and shorten the hfe of steam plant, while increasing 
both the cost and the danger of working it 

The companies further are prepared for their 
engineers to act in an advisory capacity, to prepare 
specifications, to supervise the construction of nev 
boilers, and to deal generally with matters affecting 
the economy and efficiency of power-producing and 
distributing plants, and to inspect new and second- 
hand plate before purchase or delivery 

Though boiler insurance was the first to be under- 
taken, the companies have now extended then 
operations to all classes of engineering insurance, 
the principal of which are mentioned below. 
Insurance of Boilers. The policy covers — 

(fl) Loss or damage to the boiler oi other property 
of the insured , 

(6) Liability of the insured to pay damages for 
injury to property of any person or persons ; 

(c) Liability of the insured, except that imposed 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925, to 
pay compensation for fatal or non-fatal injunes 
received by any person ; 

provided such loss, damage, or injury, is caused 
by the explosion of the boiler ; 

{d) Periodical inspection, a full report of each 
inspection being sent to the insured, and after the 
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thorough exammation a certificate is issued to 
comply with the regulation of Section 2 of the 
Factory and Workshops Act, 1901, and/or Section 56 
of the Coal Mines Acts, 1911 
Insurance of Steam Engines. The pohcy covers — 
{a) Damage to the principal parts resulting from 
breakdown 

(6) Periodical inspection at intervals of three 
months or thereabouts by specially trained and 
experienced engineers 

(c) Indicator diagrams are taken at each visit 
providing the necessary reducing gear is fitted 
Tracings of these diagrams with the horse-power 
calculated thereon, along with a report of each 
examination, are sent to the insured with any 
recommendation that may be thought necessary for 
greater efficiency and economy 
If desired the pohcy can be issued covering (6) 
and (c) only 

Insurance of lifts. The policy covers — 

(1) Breakdown of the principal and/or parts of 
the lift, including motors and controllers 

(2) Liability for damages for accidental bodily 
mjuiies caused by or in connection with the use of 
the lift, or by falls or other accidents in the well-hole 
or doorways, to any person not in the insured’s 
employ, and against such law costs (if any) that 
may be incurred in resisting any claim in respect 
of such liability 

(3) Periodical inspection of the lift and its 
maeffinery After each inspection and examination 
a report giving the condition of the lift, together 
with any recommendations that may be thought 
necessary or advisable to greater safety and economy 
m working, is sent to the insured 

The premiums here, of course, vary according to 
the purpose for which the lift is used (viz , passen- 
gers, goods, or passengers and goods), and the 
amount of indemnity required 
Insurance of Gas and Oil Engines. The pohcy 
covers — 

(1 ) Damage to the engine caused by breakdown. 

(2) Fracture by frost of the water jacket, or 
cylinder 

(3) Damage to surrounding property belonging 
to the insured or third parties caused by the flying 
fragments of the engine on the occurrence of a 
breakdown 

(4) Periodical inspection of the engine — ^reports 
being sent to the insured of such inspection 

Gas and oil engines both possess characteristics 
that render their working extremely severe , owing 
to the very high temperatures generated in the 
cylinder and the shock and pressure accompanying 
each explosion there is always a considerable risk of 
breakdown There is also a nsk of breakdown due 
to a possible failure of the water insulation for cool- 
ing purposes, and in addition there is the danger of 
the cylinder being fractured through frost while 
the engine is standing during frosty weather. 

It IS well known that any defects m the igniting 
and admission arrangements not only reduce the 
power of the engine but increase the consumption 
of gas, and the detection of such defects is well 
worth the small amount expended in the annual 
premium apart from any question of breakdown 
Insurauco ol Electrical Plant. The pohcy covers — 
(1) All breakdowns of electrical machines Not 
only the breakage of any part of the machine while 
at work, but also the accidental fusing or burning 
out of the windings of the armature, field coils 
rotor or stator due to short circmtmg within the 


machine or other cause, and necessitating the imme- 
diate stoppage of the machine The only stipulation 
which affects the validity of the pohcy is that the 
machine shall not be worked beyond the maximum 
capacity stated in the policy 

(2) Periodical inspection by specially trained and 
experienced electrical engineers A repol't after 
each visit upon the general efficiencj. of the plant is 
sent to the insured, and any avoidable source oi 
waste or element of weakness is pointed out with 
any necessary suggestions for improvement given 
The leport also includes within its scope comments 
upon the upkeep and general cleanliness of the 
installation 

Insurance of Gas-producing Plant. The pohey 
covers — 

1 Periodical inspections at intervals of three 
months or thereabouts by experienced engineers 

2 Reports on the condition of the plant are sent 
to the insured after each inspection Suggestions 
and recommendations are made for the more 
efficient, economical, and safe working of the plant 
if found necessary 

3 If an explosion unavoidably occurs the com- 
pany compensates up to the amount insured for — 

(а) Damage to the plant 

(б) Damage to other surrounding property of 
the insured 

(c) Death or injury to any persons other than 
employees 

{d) Damage to property of third parties 
Gas plants — particularly of the suction type — 
are exceptionally liable to explosion, chiefly owing 
to the fact that the internal pressure is lower than 
the atmospheric pressure In the event of a leakage 
the outer air passing into the plant creates an 
explosive mixture, and (owing to the gas being 
unable to escape) it is exceedingly difficult to dis- 
cover such leakage except through inspection by 
experienced engineers 
Insurance of Cranes. The pohcy covers — 

(1) Liability for damages for accidental bodily 
injuries to any person not in the insured’s employ, 
caused by or in connection with the use of the crane 
or hoist, and against such law costs (if any) that may 
be incurred in resisting any claim in respect of such 
habihty 

(2) Periodical inspection of the crane and its 
machinery at intervals of three months or there- 
abouts. After each inspection and examination a 
report giving the condition of the crane, together 
With any recommendations that may be thought 
necessary or advisable to ensure greater safety and 
economy in working is sent to the insured 

The insurance and inspection of economisert., 
kiers, steam-pipes, superheaters, deconduns, and 
other plant and machinery is transacted on similar 
hues 

The insurance is in each case subject to a proposal 
form and the policy forms vary according to the 
particular risks. 

The rates for this class of business are subject to 
tariff 

ENGLAND (ENGLAND AND WALES).— Position, 
Area, and Population. England and Wales occupy 
the southern and larger portion of the continenfal 
island of Great Britain, which is situated on the 
Atlantic border of Northern Europe Great Britain 
is, m reahty, a high part of the partially submerged 
north western portion of Europe. The surrounding 
seas for many miles from the coasts are shallow, 
the bottom gradually sinking to a depth of about 
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600 ft. (100 fathoms), beyond which there is usually 
an abrupt fall to depths of 6,000 ft. (1,000 fathoms) 
and over The shallow area on wfuch the island 
rests IS known as the Continental Shelf, and, from 
the evidence collected, must be considered as a 
portion of Europe winch the sea has invaded 
Proofs orf the land connection of Britain with the 
Continent are many ; The rocks of Britain show 
much similarity to those of the mainland , the 
native animals are the same, though fewer in species, 
around a great part of the coasts of England suh- 
marind forests are found ; the bones of large land- 
animals, such as the mammoth and the rhinoceros, 
have been dredged from the North Sea , and in 
Glamorganshire, caves opemng into vertical sea- 
chffs contain the antlers of deer, and the bones of 
hyaenas and bears, suggesting that these animals 
roamed in the forests which in past times occupied 
a large portion of the present Bristol Channel 
Much of the Continental Shelf, whose western edge 
Lies 100 miles west of Ireland, is near the surface. 
The greater portions of the North Sea on the east, 
the English Channel on the south, and the Irish 
Sea on the west have an average depth of less than 
50 fathoms , while the Dogger Bank in the North 
Sea, which provides such an excellent feeding- 
ground for fish, rises to within 10 fathoms of the 
surface Britain approaches the Continent most 
nearly at the south-eastern corner, where the narrow 
Strait of Dover (21 miles wide) foims the divide. 
The surrounding seas and the position of Britain 
between the 50th and 60th paiallels of north 
latitude ensure for it a climate which encourages 
and necessitates energy and industry , and its 
situation near the centre of the land hemisphere 
gives it unrivalled advantages foi sea-borne trade 
In the past its insularity has made Britain 
impiegnable when valiantly held, and its position 
has done much to encourage independence and 
initiative on the part of its inhabitants The 
separation from the continent of Europe has also 
permitted of extraordinary development in trade 
when other countries were harassed with war 
and other troubles This security arising from 
insularity has been much shaken by the invention 
of submaiines and aircraft, and it remains to be 
seen how the new state of afi!airs will affect the 
general condition of the people of these islands 

The short northern frontier of the pemnsula of 
England and Wales begins in the west at the head 
of Solway Firth, runs up into the Cheviot Hills 
and eastward along their crest, and finally turns 
northward to the Tweed, which it follows to the sea. 
Many border fights, some of far-reaching conse- 
quences (as at Flodden and Otterbum) , were waged 
m the past between the English and the Scotch, 
the gateway of low ground beside the North Sea 
providing an easy inlet for offence to either race. 

England has an area of about 50,874 square miles, 
and its population, in 1921, the date of the last 
census, was 35,681,019 Its high average density 
(approximately 700 to the square imle) is largely 
accounted for by its great mineral wealth, and the 
position the country has reached in industry and 
commerce The area of Wales is approximately 
7,466 square miles, and its population, in 1921, 
was 2,205,680 The comparatively low average 
density (295 to the square mile) is mainly due to 
the mountainous nature of the country, which is 
adverse to agriculture and easy communication 
More than half the population of Wales is found 
in Glamorganshire In 1891, 72 per cent of the 


people in England and Wales were urban, and 28 
per cent were rural, in 1921 the figures were 
79 and 21 respectively Industrial workers in 
1921 numbered 9,468,000, commercial, 2,214,000, 
domestic seivicc, 2,121,000 , agriculture and 
fishing, 1,260,000, professional, 714,000, Govern- 
ment, 300,000 , and unoccupied, 2,208,000 men, 
and 12,234,000 women 

Coast Line. The coast hne of England and Wales 
(about 3,000 imles) is remarkably long for so small 
an area comparing most favourably with the coast 
Imes of other great maritime countries, and giving 
to the British gieat aid m their commerce In a 
very high degree the pemnsula owes to the sub- 
marine plateau the currents and tidal undulations 
which have shaped its coasts, added to the value 
of its estuarine harbours, and increased the motive 
power of its shippmg. Tides generated in deep 
oceanic waters by lunar and solar forces are limited 
in their height in the open ocean, the rise and fall 
away from contmental shallows being only 3 or 
4 ft Approaching the shores of Britain, however, 
the oceanic tides from the south-west strike the 
edge of the submarine platform, and pass suddenly 
into shallow waters, exhibiting along the coasts a 
rise and fall far greater than on the abysmal waters 
Alternating tidal currents — ^the alternate drawing 
in and sending out of water — ^result from the rise 
and fall m shallow waters , and such currents are 
of great utility in moving shipping, and clearing the 
estuary passages of silt Strilang the Irish coast, 
the tidal wave sphts into three portions, one pene- 
trating the St George’s Channel, and another the 
English Channel, while the third follows the Atlantic 
border Each of the three main waves subdivides 
when it meets an island , Southampton on the south 
coast thus receives four tides a day instead of two, 
the wave through the Spithead arriving about two 
hours later than that through the Solent. Excep- 
tionally high tides occur in the Thames estuary, 
where the northern wave, after passing through the 
Pentland Firth, turns southward, and arrives at the 
mouth of the Thames just as a wave from the 
Enghsh Channel reaches the same region The two 
waves coalescing cause the remarkably high tides. 
Twice a day, generally speaking, the tides convert 
the lower reaches of most of the British rivers into 
arms of the sea. Estuaries (hke those of the Severn 
and Trent) presenting a gradually narrowing front, 
concentrate the tidal energy, producing a crest- 
fronted wave known as the bore on the Severn, 
and as the .^Egir (eagre) on the Trent The bore of 
the Severn is a difficulty to navigation, and a great 
disadvantage to the bridge-port of Gloucester, At 
Chepstow, the difference between high and low 
water at spring tides is 60 ft The bottle-shaped 
estuary of the Mersey exhibits the reverse condition , 
strong currents flowing through the narrow entry 
convey the large quantity of water needed to fiill 
the large basin beyond, and in their forceful passage 
scour the channel between Liverpool and Birken- 
head, keeping it relatively deep, and lessening the 
amount of dredging which would otherwise be 
necessary At Portsmouth somewhat similar con- 
ditions are presented. The western coast is rocky 
and mountainous, and contains many drowned 
valleys, which form splendid natural harbours 
Lack of productive hinterlands, however, Innder 
the rise of many of the Welsh ports. The chief 
harbours, Liverpool and Bristol, are situated on 
the flat lands, where commumcation with the 
interior is easy. Both face America, and carry on 
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a large tiade with that continent On the east — deep dales, high scars and tors, waterfalls, caves, 
coast, Hull, on the Humber, and London, on the and underground streams The Aire gap (under 
Thames estuary, are excellently situated for trade; 500 ft), due to the cutting back of the Aire and 
but good harbours aie few on this coast owing to Wharfe on the east, and the Ribbie and Wenning 
the long, low. sandy reaches There are many good on the west, divides the Pennmes into two parts, 
harbours on the south coast, such as Portsmouth and forms the mam route across them North of 
Harbour and Southampton Water, but commumca- the gap the Pennine Upland is higher, Croader, 
tion inland is relatively difficult. Submergence of and more massive than the southern region The 
steep-sidednver-valleys in the south-west has led to effects of the Pennine Range should be noted 
the formation of the fine harbours ot Plymouth and It lies nearer to the west than the east coast, and, 
Falmouth, whose economic utility is greatly consequently, westward fl owing rivers are shorter 
lessened by the unpioductive land behind them, and more rapid than those flowing eastwards, 
It is interesting to note that the great back-to-back it acts as a condensing barrier to the moist Atlantic 
estuaries (the Mersey-Humber and the Severn- winds, and thus aids the cotton industry , its 
Thames) ensure no interior point being more than contained minerals, especially coal, are important 
70 miles from the sea. Some changes m the coast factors in the manufactui mg industries of the north , 
worthy of mention are : The destruction of parts of its slopes provide good pasturage for sheep, and 
the ea'^torn coast by the sea ; the gradual silting of largely aided the Yorkshire woollen industry in its 
the Wash by the deposition of the alluvium carried infancy , its streams supplied water power in past 
by its rivers and by deposited rock particles brought ages, and may again be utilised as motive power ; 
by tidal currents from the Y orkshire clifis , the its disadvantage as a barrier separating two thickly 
remarkable accumulation of shingle at Dungeness, populated regions is, to a great extent, overcome 
much of which has accumulated since Roman times , by the gaps (notably the Tyne Gap across which 
the so-called Isle of Thanet, once separated from Hadrian's Roman Wall extends , and the Aire Gap 
the mainland by a navigable channel, now silted utilised by the London, Midland and Scottish 
up by the material deposited by the Stour ; and Railway), and by the trans-Pennine railway routes 
the silting up of the Doe and the Solway Firth [Littleborough (If miles), Standedge (3 miles), 

Belief. North-west of a hne drawn from the Exe Woodhead (3 miles), and Cowburn tunnels (2 
to Whitby lie the tiue mountainous regions of miles)]; it provides ample water for drinking and 
England and Wales, and the mountains of old dyeing purposes for many industrial towns ; and 
formations In the extreme north the Cheviot its karst type of scenery and mineral springs in 
Hills, composed mainly of volcanic rocks and Derbyshire have caused the growth of such inland 
granite, are separated from the Pennine Range by resorts as Buxton and Matlock 
the Tyne Gap, which connects the Solway Plain Along the north-west of the Pennine Range a 
with the coastal plain of Northumberland and great fracture or fault has resulted in a steep fall 
Durham, and affords easy communication between to the Eden Valley, with its preserved soft rocks, 
Newcastle and Carlisle Southward from the Tyne beyond which use the volcanic mountains of the 
Gap to the Vale of Trent, a distance of about 120 Lake District (the lofty Cumbrian Group) The 
miles, stakes north and south the Pennine Moorland Cumbrian Group or English Lake District, a 
Range or Pennine Axis (often called “ the backbone roughly oval mass, with valleys containing lakes 
of England ”), consisting of three series of strata — diverging from a west to east axis, is connected by 
first and lowest, the Mountain Limestone, hard and the granitic Shap depression (1,000 ft) to the 
grey ; second, the later deposited coarse Millstone Pennmes. It consists, essentially, of a central 
Gnt , and third, the more recent senes of clays and dome-shaped region of old sedimentary rocks, 
flagstones, with seams of coal m places, which are folded and faulted, varied with dissected masses 
known as the Coal Measures The whole carbomfer- of igneous rocks, frequently slaty in character, 
ous series, many thousands of feet in vertical Partially surrounding the central mass is a girdle 
thickness, must originally have been la’d down in of carbon ferous rocks, to which is connected 
nearly horizontal strata Subsequently, mighty another incomplete girdle of New Red Sandstone 
forces acting from east and west, caused the layers rocks The mountains, residual in character, are 
of rocks to form a great upfold striking north and highest near the centre , Scafell Pike (3,210 ft ), 
south. The name, Pennine Chain, is a misnomer , Scafell, Helvellyn and Skiddaw, all attain heights 
it is, in reality, a high plateau with deep cut river of over 3,000 ft. In the radiating glaciated and 
valleys, separated by high moorlands Denudation river-cut valleys beautiful lakes and streams are 
has removed the Coal Measures from a large part found. Windermere is the largest lake (about 
of the region, and even the Mountain Limestone 10 miles in length), and Derwentwater and Basscnth- 
has been la d bare along parts of the axis, but im- waite Water, the remaining portions of a single 
portant coalfields still he on the Pennine flanks at large lake partially filled by the alluvium brought 
its four comers — on the north-east, the Northum- down by the small streams, illustrate the formation 
berland and Durham ; on the north-west, the of the small, fertile lake plains, which will cause 
small Cumberland coast, on the south-west, the the eventual disappearance of the lakes. Soft 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and further south the valleys, stem heights, tranquil lakes, rippling 
North Staffordshire , and on the south-east the streams, and turbulent waterfalls have always held 
York, Derby, and Nottingham coalfield. The a charm for writers, poets, and artists, many oi 
Range atta ns its greatest height in Crossfell (nearly whom have lived or spent much of their time in 
3,000 ft ), which overlooks the Eden Valley Where this district, drawing from it inspiration for their 
millstone grit predominates as from Nelson and works and refreshment for their souls There is 
Keighley to the Peak tableland, the wild, barren, scarcely a mile which has not some literary associa- 
peat-covered moorlands are given over to sheep tion connected either with the “ Lake School ” 
and grouse Where the mountain limestone pre- of Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, or with 
vails, as in the northern Penn nes and south of the De Quincey and Ruskin, or with the paintings of 
Peak, there j.s generally the charming fcarst scenery Romney and Turner Economically, the region is 
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a holiday resort ; has pastoral and mining industries 
(lead, slate, and zinc , iron and coal on its eastern 
flanks) , and supplies water to certain industrial 
towns (Thirlmere to Manchester) 

Wales IS a dissected plateau of old, hard rocks , 
but its misty moors and mountams, weird and 
awe-inspynng passes, beautiful lakes and tarns, 
foaming torrents, and its isolation, are reminiscent 
of the Scottish Highlands The plateau is bordered 
on three sides by narrow coastal plains The 
northern plam broadens across the sunken nft of 
Menai Strait into the low, worn-down island of 
Anglesey In the west the mountains approach 
the coast, and the Plain of Cardigan is thus made 
narrow The south coast plain is wide in Pembroke 
and the Plain of Gwent, but narrow m the centre 
Snowdonia, the Inghest part of Wales, is composed 
of Igneous rocks, and contains the grand, glaciated 
mountain masses of Snowdon (3,560 ft), Carnedd 
Llewelyn, Dafydd, the Glyd3'’rs, and Moel Siabod 
The N.E to S W trend is exhibited in the Berwyn 
Mountains and the Aremgs, and in the valleys of 
the Towy, Teify, Upper Severn, and Dee In 
Mid-Wales igneous rocks are practically absent, 
and the old slates, grits, and limestones are 
weathered into lower and less rugged hills Old 
Red Sandstone foims the high Black Mountains 
and the Breconshire Beacons, which have the 
west-east Armorican trend From Pontypool to 
Kidwelly, with a western extension from Cai mar- 
then Bay to St Bride’s Bay, lies the oval coal basin 
of South Wales, one of the richest of British coal- 
fi.elds Wales provided at first a sanctuary and 
refuge for its inhabitants against Roman, Saxon, 
Danish, and Norman invaders, but, eventually, 
the ease of access along the northern and southern 
coastal plains and along the valleys opening east- 
ward to the English plain facilitated the English 
conquest of Wales The habitable lands he around 
the edges of the plateau, and there is no central 
point on which the Welsh valleys and routes con- 
verge Thus a real union of Welsh tribes under 
one government was prevented, and Wales has 
never had a capital Physical features have, how- 
ever, given to its people a love of independence, 
and they still retam their ancient language, manners, 
and customs In recent years, art fi cal lakes have 
been created by the dammmg up of the tributaries of 
the Severn (Lake Vyrnwy, from which Liverpool 
obtains its water supply) and Wye (Lake Elan and 
Lake Claerwen, from which Birmingham gets its 
water supply) Use is now being made of the 
plentiful water power, especiall in the north 
The peninsular region of Cornwall and Devon 
conta'ns the Devonian System, in which the folding 
crosses the laud diagonally from east to west 
Exmoor, in the north, rises steeply from the sea 
to well over 1,000 ft It is formed of slate, hard 
sandstone, and limestone Inland, the uplands 
form a high plateau with swell ng hills, and deep 
valleys (“ Combes ”) cut out by the southward 
flowing streams which join the Exe The ” Combes ” 
are noisy with flashing streams and crowded with 
trees , elsewhere the wild, open moorland is a land 
of bracken, heather, and grass, fit home for the red 
deer, hardy ponies and sheep South of Exmoor 
IS the broad plain of Devon, poor in the north-west, 
but in the east rich with “ good red earth ” South- 
west rises the upland of Dartmoor, a highland of 
gran te surmount.ng a sea of slate, wh ch atta ns m 
Great Lmks Tor, 2,039 ft The top of the upland 
consists of high rocky ground with huge blocks of 


weather-worn granite, called tors Below this 
come great sweeps of heather and furze-clad downs, 
and here and there peat bogs Into its heart creep 
lovely valleys The weathering and decomposition 
of the granite, continued through long ages, have 
produced the fine, white clay, kaolin, used in the 
Lancashire cotton mills and the Stafiordshire 
potteries West of Dartmoor hes the deep cleft 
of the Tamar Valley, noted for its great fertility. 
Its drowned lower portion forms Plymouth Sound. 
Beyond rise the granite Bodmin Moors, with other 
granite masses farther west at St Austell, Redruth, 
and Land's End Slates in the neighbourhood 
of the granite are traversed by veins, containing 
ores of tin, copper, tungsten, lead, and zinc, which 
are still mined with greatly diminishing output 
About 25 miles south-west of Land’s End he the 
Scilly Isles, the remnants of an old land mass. 
They form a group of some 150 granite islands 
and rocks, of which only five are inhabited The 
whole district is much exposed to the violence of 
the Atlantic breakers, hence the coastal sills are 
few and narrow Subsidence has caused the 
drowning of the lower valleys of most of the rivers, 
thus producing such magnificent nas as those of 
Falmouth and Plymouth Sounds The gabbro 
and serpentine of the Lizard, the granite of Land’s 
End, and the cliffs of contorted rocks at Bude, 
are all worn into fantastic shapes Lundy Island, 
off Barnstaple Bay, is a volcanic mass, outlying 
from Exmoor Fishing, mining, quarrying, the 
rearing of animals, the growing of vegetables and 
flowers, and agriculture and dairying (on the low- 
lands) are the principal occupations 

Rocks of old formations occur in the volcamc 
district of Charnwood Forest, in Leicestershire , 
in the Quantock Hills, flanking the Somerset Plain , 
in the Mendip Plateau, which recalls the Pennine 
Moors in structure and appearance ; in the Cambrian 
Malvern Hills , m Cannock Chase , in the Lickey 
and Clent Hills , and in the Wrekin district and 
Longmvn'i ndere of Shropshire. Coal hearuia rocks 
appear in North Wales ; at Ashby in Leicestershire ; 
m Warwickshire, between Tamworth, Nuneaton, 
and Coventry, in South Staffordshire, extending 
from Cannock Chase through the Black Country ; 
in Shropshire where they lie up against the older 
rocks of Wales , in the Plateau of the Forest of 
Dean, a true geological basin, surrounded by older 
rocks , and in the Bristol basin 
East of the Devonian System and the Cambrian 
Mountains, and south and east of the Pennine 
Plateau hes the lowland plain of England, an area 
approximately one-third of that of Br.la n The 
striking feature is the grained structure of the 
country A long, curved, but broken Lne of hills, 
rarely above 1,000 ft, extends from Portland 
Island to the North York Moors (1,500 ft) The 
hills are composed of oolitic limestone, and run 
from N N E to S S W , embracing the Cotswolds, 
Edge Hill, the Northampton Uplands, the Lincoln 
Edge, and the Yorkshire Moors In Lincolnshire 
the ridge is lowest (only about 200 ft ) , it is highest 
where it forms the Cotswolds, Cleveland Hills, and 
North York Moors , and disappears between the 
Lincoln Edge and North York Moors. The oolitic 
measures dip eastward, first below vales of clay 
and other sott layers, and then below a great sheet 
of chalk, which forms the broad London basin, 
largely filled with sands and clays Both the 
limestone and the younger chalk measures end in 
an abrupt face or escarpment, whilst their other 
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face, tlie dip slope, is gentle There is no doubt 
that these measures once extended much farther 
west and that they have been eaten back by weather- 
ing and stream action, which has also lowered the 
level of the vales of soft layers separating all the 
belts of more resistant rock In the south-east 
corner the North and South Downs were formerly 
united by a great arch of chalk which has been 
worn away, thus exposing the older measures of 
the Weald South of Salisbury Plain (plateau) 
hes the Hampshire basin in a shallow downfold of 
the chalk, covered with recent deposits of sand, 
gravel, clay, and freshwater limestone The chalk 
reappears in the centre and south of the Isle of 
Wight Roughly parallel to the oohtic heights 
in crescent-shaxjsd line, from Flamborough Head 
to the White Horse Hills, stretch low chalk ridges 
with escarpments facing the Midlands and gentle 
dip slopes to the south-east They include the 
Marlborough Downs, the Chiltem Hills, the East 
Anglian Heights, the Norfolk Edge, the Lincoln 
Wolds, and the Yorkshire Wolds In several 
places the ridge is breached, but most notably by 
the Wash and the Humber East of the Sahsbury 
Upland the chalk is continued as the Hampshire 
Downs, which split into two lines of hills, known as 
the North and South Downs. These hills have 
steep escarpments loolang inwards to the Weald, 
and run roughly eastwards, terminating seawards 
in the cliffs of Dover and Beachy Head respectively 
The Western Wessex Downs or Dorset Heights he 
south of the Thames and the Vale of Newbury 
Though the scarplands and lowlands include much 
less than half of the area of England and Wales, 
they contain over three-fifths of the arable land 
Agriculture is the leading occupation of the plains 
and sheep rearing of the hills, but building stone, 
iron, clay, flint, chalk, lime, and Fuller’s earth are 
important economic products. 

The region known as the “ Midlands ” of England 
is, on the whole, a great triangular red plain, whose 
rocks are composed of new red sandstone and red 
marl, which are covered in places with glacial 
deposits Openness and ease of communication 
characterize the plain, though the coal measures 
protrude in low humps forming the high ground 
whence flows the drainage to the Trent, Mersey, 
Dee, and Severn estuaries Broadly speaking, the 
M dlands consist of fertile, broad, and monotonous 
plains, devoted to agriculture, and low uplands on, 
or near, which manufactures have developed The 
Mit Imd Date, lying between the t,outh-W“st of the 
Pennine Range and the Shiopshire Hills, has been 
important m all penods of history. 

Recent formations occur m south eastern England 
in tv 0 isol ited basins in the wide sprea Img sheet of 
chalk— the London Basin and the Valley of the 
Thame'S, vuth the coastal districts of Norfolk 
Sufro'k and Essex representing a continuation 
and the Hampshire Baein and the Isle of Wight 
The Thames Basin falls into two mam divisions 
the upper basm between the oolite and the chalk 
as far as the Goring gap, with Oxford as its centre , 
and the lower or London Basm, between the chalk 
and the sea, with London as its focus. The 
synclinal fold of the London Basm is filled with 
measures of three mam kinds Immediately 
above the chalk are pebbly beds of marine sands, 
which appear at the surlace, along the fringes of 
the basm, and are known as the Woolwich and 
Reading beds On the top of these sands lies the 
great cap of London clay, a marine bluish clay, 
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weathering to brown Uppermost are the younger 
Bagshot sands, which give rise to gorse and fir- 
covered dry tracts, veiy different from the marshy 
moist stretches of London clay East Anglia, 
forming the northern portion of the basm, is 
covered largely with boulder clay, left by the 
retreating glacieis of the Ice Age The whole 
area is undulating ground, rarely rising above 200 ft 
Clays for brick-making, sands for glass-making, 
phosphatic sands for manures, and limestones for 
cement-making, are among the chief economic 
products Important supplies of water are ob- 
tained by sinking weUs into the chalk lying below 
the London clay Agriculture, dairying, cattle 
and sheep-rearing, market gardening, and a few 
manufactures, represent the industries The young, 
low-lying plains of the Fen country he round the 
Wash, a wide, shallow inlet formed by the invasion 
of the North Sea thiough a great breach m the 
chalk Stretching from Lincoln to Cambridge, 
and from Peterborough to Brandon, they cover 
more than 1,300 square miles of clay land, buried 
in parts beneath flats of alluvium, peat, and fine 
tidal silt Topographically, the Fens form the 
most perfectly level portion of England, and are 
drained by the sluggish and meandering longitudinal 
Witham, Welland, Nene, and Great Ouse Artificial 
drainage canals, such as the famous Bedford Levels, 
the reclaimed lands, the canahzation of the nvers, 
the windmills, the embankments, the intensive 
market gardening, the culture of bulbs, and the 
field workers of both sexes, are remmiscent of 
Holland Intensive agriculture is the principal 
industry 

To farming mterests, the fertile Vale of York, the 
broad Oxford Clay Vale, the red sandstone, agri- 
cultural and pastoral, Lancashire and Cheshire 
Plain, the fruitful Severn Valley, the wom-down 
Isle of Anglesey, and the extensive corn-growing 
Eastern Plain are of gieat importance 

England and Wales contain numerous rivers, 
many of which aie navigable for a considerable 
distance into the country, and though traffic at 
the present time on the rivers (except in their tidal 
reaches) is not great, thev have added to the com- 
mercial importance of Britain, and rendered aid in 
the construction of the network of canals The 
position of the uplands naturally results in the 
most important eastern rivers, exceeding the western 
m length, the only apparent exception being the 
Severn, whose head waters, however, assume an 
eastern direction Conrimercially, the four most 
important nvers are the Thames, the Mersey, the 
Yorkshire Ouse, and the Severn The Cottf'swolds 
bear the head waters of the Thames (210 miles), 
whose drainage area, one-fifth of that of England, 
IS m th<- mam a chalk region Converging upon 
Oxford, the combined streams take a south-easterly 
direction to Reading through the Thames Gap in 
the chalk esf'arpment (a nver-worn passage), from 
whence the Thamcb takes an easterly course to the 
sea. On the left bank, the upper Thames receives 
the Windrush and Cherwell from the limestone 
ridge ; while the lower Thames receives the Colne 
and I.ea from the cretaceous Chilterns On the 
right bank the Kennet, flowing from the White 
Horse Hills and the Wey, Mole and Med wav coming 
from the midst of the Weald, ■'oin the parent stream 
The river valleys and “ wind ” gaps m the bordering 
uplands are utilised by the railwavs radiating from 
London. Tilbury Docks, 26 miles below London, 
can be entered by the largest ships, and vessels of 
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800 tons can ascend to the Pool at London Bndge 
Barges can reach Lechlade, 120 miles from the 
Nore, and a complete waterway across England 
IS provided by the Thames, and the Thames and 
Severn, and Rennet and Avon Canals The wide 
estuary (drowned valleys), the high tides enabling 
large vessels to reach London Bridge (50 miles from 
the Nore, which artificially marks the seaward end 
of the Thames), the ease of communication inland, 
and the convenient position for commerce, account 
largely for the rise of London and its outports 
On the west, the Severn (220 miles) is remarkable 
for its very tugh tides, its rapidity, its wide estuary, 
and the meanderings in its course It rises m 
Pljmlimmon in North Wales, and after a course of 
35 miles, emerges on the Plain of Shropshire. Near 
Coalbrookdale it passes through a narrow gorge 
and enters the Worcester Plain, finally broademng 
out into the Bristol Channel Among its tributaries, 
the Wye is noted for its scenery (limestone gorges); 
the Warwickshire Avon for its character as a sub- 
sequent river ; and the Bnstol Avon for its deep and 
narrow gorge across the oolite ndge, and the gorge 
at Clifton through the bmestone rim of the Bristol 
coalfield The Severn is navigable for barges up to 
Welshpool, 170 miles from the sea, and is connected 
by canals with the Thames, Trent, Dee and Mersey. 
By the aid of the Ship Canal from Sharpness to 
Berkeley large vessels can reach the bndge-port 
of Gloucester The rivers Swale, Urc, Nidd, Wharfe, 
Aire, Calder, Don, and Derwent, spreading out in 
fan-hke form, are intercepted by the Yorkshire 
Ouse (150 miles) and earned southward in a channel 
parallel to the J urassic and Cretaceous Escarpments 
of Yorkshire Together, the Ouse and the longer 
Trent (180 miles) form the Humber estuary 
Throughout its length, the Ouse is navigable for 
barges, and canals connect it and its tributanes 
TOtb the Lancashire rivers, making complete water 
communication between the east and west The 
Mersey flows from the Pennine Range into a bottle- 
shaped estuary, recei\ing on its way the Irwell and 
the Weaver Its position facing Anienca, and the 
great docks at Liverpool make it one of the most 
important shipping rivers of the woild. 

Other rivers of commercial importance are the 
Tyne Wear and Tees, flowing through rich mineral 
regions, and the suboequent Trent providing com- 
munication with the Midlands. The Dee and the 
rivers < f the Wash are now chiefly of historic 
interest , the amount of silt deposited at their 
mouths, and the lack of great populations in their 
drainage areas have led to their decline All the 
southern rners and the purely Welsh rivers are 
short, and flow, as a rule, through comparatively 
spaiselv populated regions 

Cliniate. The British climate is more equable 
than the climates ol countries in the same latitudes 
on the Euiopean mainland No great exti ernes of 
temperature occur, no areas lack sufficient moisture 
for ordinal V agricultural pursuits, but everywhere 
the oceanic clinate encourages industry, and pro- 
motes a Virile race To its chmate, though often 
condemned lor its humidity and variability, Bntain 
owes much of its prosperity in industry and com- 
merce The peninsula lies in the track of the moist 
westerly Atlantic winds, which, meeting mountain 
barriers on the west, aie deflected upwards The 
consequent expansion of the air results m cooling, 
which leads to the deposition of a heavier rainlMl 
on the western area than on the eastern, where 
compression, m descending, increases the vapour- 


holding capacity of the air Diyness to leeward of 
mountains has been termed their rain-shadow, and, 
notwithstanding the low elevation of Britain's 
uplands, and the fact that much of the rainfall is 
due to cyclonic influence, rain-shadows to eastward 
and north-eastward of the western mountain masses 
are clearly evident Anti-cyclones, tending to pro- 
duce drought, are not uncommon m the east, eithei 
in summer or winter , and hence there is a double 
reason why the east of the country is drier than the 
west. The absolutely wettest region is around 
Snowdon, where the annual rainfall is about 200 in 
In the Lake District the annual rainfall ranges 
from 60 to 80 in , in Wales from 40 to 80 in. ; 
in Cornwall and Devon from 40 to 60 in , and in 
Lancashire from 30 to 40 in. Over most of the 
Enghsh Plain the annual rainfall averages 25 to 
30 in , though an area round the Wash and a part 
of Essex receive a fall of 20 to 25 in only The rain- 
fall is well distnbuted throughout the year, but the 
maximum occurs in autumn and winter. Oceamc 
efiects are remarkably exhibited in the temperature 
conditions of summer and winter Summer 
isotherms run in a roughly east and west direction, 
but there are marked irregularibes. Near the sea 
they tend to bend southwards, while inland the 
tendency is northwards Water has a greater 
specific heat than land, and thus exercises a cooling 
effect m summer and a heating effect in winter 
In winter the isotherms i un north and south, latitude 
having httle influence. Winter warmth is not due 
directly to the sun’s rays, but to the winds coming 
from more southerly latitudes over a relatively 
warm ocean, and the ram warmth (latent heat) set 
free by the deposition of frequent rams The western 
areas have the more equable temperatures (extreme 
West: January — 44“ F , July — 61 “F , extreme 
East : January — 38“ F , July — 62“ F.), the eastern 
areas experiencing more continental characteristics. 
Drier air, warmer summers, and smtabihty of soils 
make the eastern region agiicultural, while the 
wetter west is pastoral. 

Solis. Many types of soil occur in England and 
Wales, some of which are remarkable for their 
fertihty, but the pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence necessitates great skill and 
care in agriculture, and intensive scientific farming 
is highly developed. If the country depended mainly 
on agriculture, the mountainous western tiacts and 
the chalk hills and downs, with their poor soils, 
would tend to keep down the average density of 
population (7 per cent, of the aiea of England and 
28 per cent of Wales are classed as “ Mountain and 
Heath.”) Excellent soils for the dairying industry 
are the New Red Sandstone of Cheshire, the Old 
Red Sandstone of Hereford, the Lias Clay, and the 
river alluvium and New Red of Devonshire. The 
southern portion of the Eastern Plain contains soils 
of unusual tertility, owing to the intermixed lime- 
stone, sand, and clay ; the clayey loam thus formed 
IS very favourable to wheat production. For fruit 
production the Old Red Sandstone of Hereford and 
the Wealden clavs and sands give excellent results. 
Soils overlying the glacial deposits in East Anglia 
are usually very fertile, the sandy loams of Norfolk 
giving high yields of barley The Plain of York, 
crossed by great moraines, has glacial deposits and 
alluvium covering the New Red Sandstone, and is a 
rich agncultural district Other good soils are the 
alluvium of the meanders of the Trent, the drained 
alluvium of the Fen district the oolite valley soils, 
the sands and clays of the centre of England, and 
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the loamy soils of the London Basin Poor soils, used 
for pastoral purposes, are the thin soils of the oohte 
ridges, the igneous soils of the western mountains, 
the dry chalk and limestone soils of the uplands, 
and the soils of the greater part of Wales 

Vegetation. In the bulk the vegetation differs 
in no essential respect from that of the western 
region of cool-temperate deciduous forest The 
scenery is typ.cally that of the west European 
undulating park, where pasture and meadow 
predominate over the carefully cultivated area, 
and small patches of forest, mostly of oak, birch, 
maple, and ash, add beauty to the landscape Vast 
forests, which once covered the greater portion of 
the country, have since early times been greatly 
reduced by the needs of agriculture, manufacture, 
and warfare, and at the present time less than 
5 per cent is wooded, a proportion much less than 
that of most other European countries On the 
uplands and highlands four zones of vegetation 
may be distinguished' the lowest is that of oak and 
beech woods , higher, that of poorer oak and Scots 
pine ; still higher that of forest intermingled with 
hill pasture , and, finally, come the moorlands 
Above the oak belt, 700 to 900 ft , the conifers 
accompanied by the birch remain in almost ex- 
clusive possession, up to, in places, 2,000 ft Moor- 
lands, peat bogs, wastes, and alpine pastures rise 
above the conifers In the lowlands, moors extend 
on the poor glacial soils, and the Scots pme, in 
company generally with low heather, marks the 
occurrence of poor, dry soil The wet, high peat 
bogs of the north and west in lU-drained areas, 
supplied with pure sihceous water, owe their 
origins to the enormous development of sphagnum 
moss, sedges, and cotton grass, whose dead remains 
putrefy under conditions of excess of moisture 
and lack of air On the Atlantic fringe the mild 
climate weakens the seasonal rhythm, and there is a 
tendency to a prolonged, though less active growth 
period, which gives a sort of broad, tender-leaf 
evergreen, and a sense of evergreenness in the 
lawns and succulent pastures, and the shrubs of 
the undergrowth Humidity and mildness ensure 
a constant state of verdure 
Fauna. Dense human population and closely 
cultivated land prohibit the presence of large 
noxious wild animals. The brown bear, wolf, wild 
boar, reindeer, and beaver, in Roman times made 
south Britain their habitat , but they have long 
been exterminated Wild cattle, however, may 
still be seen m Chilhngham Park, Northumberland 
Stags, roebucks, fallow and red deer are kept in 
many parks, and are stalked on Exmoor The 
polecat, common brown hare, many members of the 
weasel family, and the mole and vole, are abundant 
Much sport IS afforded by the fox, hare, rabbit, 
otter and badger. The only poisonous snake 
found IS the viper Game-birds — pheasant, par- 
tridge and grouse — often carefully preserved, are 
numerous ; and wild song-birds, the best known of 
which are the nightingale, skylark, blackbird, 
thrush, Lnnet, finch, and robin, are particularly 
numerous and varied. Owls and hawks are com- 
mon. Woods are the resorts of sqmrrels, magpies, 
and jays , but jackdaws and crows favour the near 
neighbourhood of man Reclamation of land has 
reduced the number of water-fowl, but sea-fowl 
abound on the shores Migration is a characteristic 
feature of a very large number of birds From 
the Wild' swan to the w Jlow wren they come and go 
with the seasons All the animals of econonnc 


value, and most of those protected for sport, have 
been introduced at various times from other 
countries 

Productions and Industries. The growth and 
character of English industries and commerce from 
the period known as the Middle Ages, to the present 
time, provide an intei esting study In mtSdiaeval 
times, England occupied a lowly place m commerce in 
comparison with the trade of the Hansa merchants 
Her manufactures were surpassed by those 
of Flanders and the Italian cities, and her chief 
rehance was placed on the pastoral industry, wool 
figuring largely in her exports Home manufactures 
began to develop after 1331, when Flemish weavers, 
dyers, and fullers came over from Flanders, and, 
under the protection and patronage of Edward HI, 
settled m England, and taught the Enghsh their 
arts The commencement of the rise to the great 
maritime and commercial position that England 
now holds may be said to date from the reign of 
Ehzabeth Attempts were then made to establish 
colonies in North Amenca, and a notable victory 
was secured in the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
In the last decades of the sixteenth century and the 
early decades of the seventeenth century large 
trading compames were formed, notably the East 
India Company and the Levant or Turkey Company 
The great Industnal Revolution of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century and the early part of the 
nineteenth century resulted in England fciecoming a 
great manufacturing country, and from this period 
the rise of democracy has been great. Domestic 
manufactures gave place to the factory system, 
farming became scientific, means of transport were 
gpreatly improved, the north greatly inceased 
in population, and the shipping trade doubled. 
Discovery of new lands, and struggles with the 
Dutch and French led to the acquiring of large 
colonies and dependencies, and the freedom from 
the devastating effects of Napoleonic wars gave a 
great momentum to the industries and commerce of 
the country Noticeable features of rei ent years 
are the growth of British influence in Afnca • the 
keen competition m {manufactures with many 
foreign countries , the agricultural depression of 
the last fifty years, resulting from the invasion of 
cheaper farm products from the new countries 
of the world (Canada, the United States, and the 
Argentine) , the depopulation of rural districts ; 
the great development in steamships , the growth 
of commercial and technical education , and the 
efforts made to establish a closer union with the 
Domin'ons and Colonies 

Agnculture. Agriculture, judged by the number 
or workers engaged m it, is still the leading single 
industry Highly scientific mixed intensive farm- 
ing IS, obviously, a necessary and marked feature 
of British agriculture ; its yields of crops are very 
high , its animals set the standard for the world , 
its farms, comparatively few of which exceed 
300 acres, are becoming more numerous with a 
consequent decrease in size , ownership of its lands 
by the cultivators tends steadily to increase , and 
sclent fie research is gradually finding out the nature 
of the soil and its inhabitants, the remedies for 
plant diseases, and the division of the country into 
natural agricultural regions based on climatic and 
soil factors. British farmmg has to face, however, 
the competition of “ new ” countries employing 
extensive cultivation, and this has caused, durmg 
the last half century, the passage of thousands of 
acres of ploughed land into pasture, in spite of the 
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fact that arable land yields twice the produce 
in money value and three to five times the food 
value compared wnth grassland It is true that the 
growth of allotments and small holdings, the 
utilization of waste lands, and the spreading of 
agnculteral education, are partially solving the 
depopulation of the rural districts and thus helping 
to preserve a healthy balance between town and 
country ; but British agriculture, in order to retain 
its proud position, gained only by centuries of 
efiort, needs more co-operation among its members 
to secure better transport, manufacturing and 
marketing facihties, and the joint use of the best 
implements and machinery, the solving of the 
labour problem, and the greater apphcation of 
science to its problems Its hope in the future hes 
in science, and the vigour, initiative, and adapta- 
bihty of its farmers 

Nearly one-third of England is arable land, but 
Wales has less than 18 per cent devoted to cultiva- 
tion Wheat, the most important bread product, 
thrives best on the clayey loams of the east, notably 
in the Lower Thames Valley, Essex, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Lincolnshire, Cambridge, and the Vale of 
York The acreage is normally about 1,700,000, 
and the high yield (30 to 35 bushels per acre) should, 
with the future introduction of the very high 
yielding " strong ” varieties developed by British 
research on Mendelian lines, be much greater 
Only about one-quarter of the wheat (2 per cent 
of the world’s crop), and less than one-third of all 
the foods required are, as yet, home-grown Oats 
flourish under a cooler and moister climate than 
wheat, and cover an acreage of approximately 
2,000,000, chiefly in the north-east, south-east, and 
south-west Barley (1,500,000 acres) is widely 
grown, but East Angha, the Midlands, and the 
north-east, are the most important areas The 
cultivated area under rye and maize is almost 
negligible Their chief use is as green fodder 
This is essential in the case of maize, which fails to 
mature under the climatic conditions Peas and 
beans grow well in the rich soils of the Fen distnct. 
East Anglia, and the Midlands Flax is grown to a 
hmited extent in parts of the Midlands Sugar- 
beet is in the experimental stage, but some success 
has been gained in East Angha and the plains of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Minor crops are hops, 
produced mainly in Kent (more than one-half), 
Hereford, Sussex, Worcester, and Surrey , mustard 
in East Angha , and celery in South Lincolnshire 
and the Fen district Near all the large towns 
there are stretches of " market gardens ” which 
supply the town markets with vegetables and 
flowers, and 3,000 acres of 'glasshouses, many m 
the Lea Valley, furnish grapes and tomatoes 
Early fruit, vegetables, and flowers reach London 
and other centres from mild south-western England, 
the Scdly Isles and the Channel Isles. Fruit- 
growing requires rich soils, protection from cold 
winds, and mild springs. Kent, with over half the 
orchards, produces strawberries, cherries, apples, 
pears, and plums Hampshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Cheslure, and Yorkshire are noted for their straw- 
berries , and Hertfordshire, Bedford, and Bucking- 
ham produce large quantities of apples and plums 
The belt of country from Hereford, through 
Gloucester and Somerset into Devonshire, is cele- 
brated for its apples and pears, from which are 
obtained the famous cider and perry of the west 
Gooseberries, raspberries, and red and black currants 
are grown throughout the country The only 


British nuts, which have proved successful, are 
Kent cobs and walnuts, and Norfolk chestnuts 
Hay, a necessity for winter fodder, shows an 
acreage of approximately 6,500,000 Root-crops — 
mangolds, turnips, swedes, carrots, and parsnips — 
introduced in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, revolutionized British stock-rearing and 
the British meat supply. Prior to their intro- 
duction many cattle had to be slaughtered in the 
autumn , and their flesh salted down for winter use 
increased the love for spices and beer, and the 
spread of skin diseases The acreage is approxim- 
ately 1,600,000, and the best yields are in the east 
Potatoes flourish in the moist west, but reach their 
greatest perfection in the east 

The Pastoral Industry Pasture grass is the 
characteristic crop of all South Britain, but its 
greatest luxuriance, lusciousness, and tenderness 
are attained in the western wet lowlands, which 
are, therefore, ideal for dairy cattle In England 
48 per cent of the land area, and in Wales 65 per 
cent (including the mountain and heath areas) are 
devoted to grazing British uplands of over 
1,000 ft, and regions where the annual rainfall is 
over 40 in , are either near to or beyond the limits 
of successful cultivation, and are, in consequence, 
devoted chiefly to the pastoral industry Wales 
has not only the greater percentage of grazing 
land, but has also more sheep and cattle per 1,000 
acres than England (Wales- Cattle, 150, sheep, 
696, England- Cattle, 144, Sheep, 490) Cattle 
have wonderfully increased in weight from the 
400 lb carcase of Saxon days to the 1 ,200 lb to 
1 ,600 lb carcase of to-day They number approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 (2 per cent of the world’s cattle) 
In the west they are bred mainly for milk , in the 
east and north for their beef. The most noted 
dairy types are the Holstein, Jersey, and Guernsey , 
the best beef types are the Hereford and Devon , 
while the Red Poll, South Devon, Welsh black, 
dual type of Shorthorn and Longhorn, serve 
the double purpose of milk and beef Noted 
cattle districts are the south-west peninsula, Pem- 
broke, Anglesey, Carnarvon, Carmarthen, and the 
lowlands of Cheshire, Hereford, Lancashire, York- 
shire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Leicestershire 
On the clays of Somerset and Gloucester, and on 
the red horseshoe plan of the English Midlands, 
the finest cheese (Cheddar, Double Gloucester, 
Cheshire, and Stilton) is produced In the vicinity 
of the great industrial centres the dairy farmer 
speciahzes in milk and eggs , in the remoter 
districts he confines himself to butter and 
cheese The production of eggs, in recent years, has 
become a saentific and lucrative industry Horses 
(1,230,000) are largely reared m the drier parts of 
western and northern England They are still 
important for military, sport, farm, and transport 
purposes , and their number remains normally 
the same, in spite of the growth of mechanical 
traction. For heavy draught work in town or 
country, the Shire, Clydesdale, and Suffolk types 
are the best , for lighter work the Cleveland Bay, 
Yorkshire Bay, the hackney, and the trotting 
horse , and for sport the hunter and thoroughbred 
Small mountain and moorland ponies are bred in 
the highlands of Wales, Exmoor, Dartmoor, and 
the New Forest Some of these, fortunately in 
decreasing numbers, are used in the coal mines, 
but most are used for very light draught and for 
pleasure purposes Sheep, of prime importance to 
England in the Middle Ages, when wool was the 
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chief export, even now number 16,000,000 They 
flourish on all the uplands, those on the drier east 
yielding usually the better wool (10 to 12 lb per 
fleece), and on the wetter west the better mutton 
Famous breeds are the long-woolled Leicester, 
Lincoln, Cotswold, Devon, and Romney Marsh; 
the fine, inedium-woolled South Devon, Shropshire, 
Dorset, and Hereford , and the small excellent 
mutton types of the more mountainous areas — 
the Welsh, Dartmoor, Exmoor, and Cheviot 
Pigs (3,000,000), bred on most farms for pork and 
bacon, are fed on the offal of the com fanns, the 
waste products of the dairy, and foreign maize. 
The chief breeds are the Large White Yorkshires 
and Ulsters ; the Large and Small Blacks of Devon, 
Cornwall, Essex, Suffolk, and Berkshire , the red 
Tam worth and the Lincoln Wiltshire, Cumber- 
land, and Yorkshire are noted for their bacon and 
hams Goats provide a very economical way of 
utilizing the poorest lands, but are of httle im- 
portance The hvestock fails to meet home 
demands, but its finest types are competed for by 
the Dominions, Colonies, and foreign countries for 
crossing and improving their own stock. 

Forestry British forests are rare Woods and 
plantations cover only 5-3 per cent of England, 
and 3 9 per cent of Wales The existing scattered 
forests include the well-known New Forest (400 
square m les) in Hainpslure , Dean (150 square 
mdes) in Gloucestershire , Arden in Warwickshire , 
Epp ng in Essex , Sherwood in Nottinghamshire , 
Charnwood in Leicestershire , Windsor in Berk- 
shire , and the wooded portions of the Weald 
Less well known are the woods of Whittlebury 
and Salcay in Northamptonshire , Needwood in 
Staffordshire , and Ashdown in Sussex Several 
of these forests have almost disappeared The 
" Dukeries ” and the Valley of the Wye are 
beautifully wooded, and the park-like distribution 
of the trees throughout the country in clumps, 
spmneys, copp ces, and hedgerows, makes up a 
fairly considerable body of timber Little British 
timber is now utilized , careful conservation is 
practised ; and reliance is placed on foreign supplies. 
A national policy has been recommended, and 
British forestry is being re-born Pine forests 
have been planted on the Pennines, the Welsh 
plateau, and Exmoor, which will eventually yield 
good timber, and regulate the water supply to the 
rivers and the falls for electrical power , and 
recla'med coastal lands have been planted with the 
maritime pine 

The Fthhinq Industry. The temperate shallow 
seas round Britain are prolific in demersal fishes 
(sole, plaice, whiting, haddock, turbot, brill, and 
cod), and in pelagic species such as the herring, 
mackerel, sprat, and pilchard. Condi-ions of light 
salinity and temperature of the waters, the oxy- 
genating and the food-distributing action of the 
tides, and the pastures of the sea (planktonic 
animals and plants) are highly favourable to fish 
life. Life in the sea is now the subject of much 
earnest research, and results will -doubtless follow 
which will be highly valuable to the fish'ng industry, 
especially in connection with the migratory habits 
of certain fishes. In range and importance the 
fisheries have steadily evolved to the position of the 
best manned and equipped of all fishing industries 
Limited, at first, to freshwater areas, they expanded 
to coastal, and, finally, to deep-sea fishing over a 
range of 3,500 miles from the White Sea and Iceland 
to the south of Morocco Deep-sea fishing demands 


lapid transport to maikets and low temperatures 
for the preservation of the food product , and, 
therefore, owes its development to the advent and 
growth of steam-transport, the use of ice, and 
capable organisation The North Sea, formerly 
very rich, has been largely^ denuded of fish,, so that 
resort has had to be made to farther waters From 
Hull, Whitby, Grimsby, Yarmouth, Harwich, 
Lowestoft, and Ramsgate, steam and sailing 
trawlers seek the North Sea banks (Dogger, Silver 
Pits, Long Forties, and Well Bank), and " carriers ” 
convey the hauls to the ports, whence fast trains 
carry them to the industrial centres The trawl 
brings up flat fish (flounders, soles, plaice, hahbut, 
and turbot) and cod, haddock, hake, and ling, 
which feed at the bottom of the sea in shallow 
waters Brixham, Penzance, Plymouth, and St 
Ives are trawling centres for the southern and 
south-western fisheries The plankton feeders — 
herring, mackerel, and pilchard — are caught m 
drift nets An important herring fishing ground 
is that ofi the coasts of the Isle of Man, and fishing 
fleets from Douglas, Peel, Liverpool, Southport, 
Blackpool, Fleetwood, and Whitehaven resort 
thereto Herrings are caught also off the coasts of 
Norfolk, off Hastings, and ofi the coasts of Devon 
and Cornwall , pilchards off the coasts of Devon 
and Cornwall , sprats at the mouth of the Thames 
and off the Goodwin Sands , lobsters on the reefs 
round Jersey, and off the coasts of Devon and 
Cornwall, prawns on the coasts of Kent and 
Sussex , mackerel in the English Channel , eels 
in the Bristol Channel; shrimps in the Wash, 
oyrsters from the artificial beds at Bumham-on- 
Crouch, Colchester, Faversham, Milton, and Whit- 
stable ; and whelks at King's Lynn and Great 
Grimsby The salmon, eel, and trout fisheries of 
the rivers Eden, Severn, Dee, Tees, Taff, Towy, 
Usk, and Derwent are noted Grimsby and 
Billingsgate are the great fish markets, and from 
them and all the chief fishing ports fast trains carry!' 
the fresh and cured fish to the great industrial 
centres The normal annual catch is about 
700,000 tons, valued at ^£15, 000,000 Points of 
interest are the migration of the cod into British 
waters in winter, and the herring in summer and 
autumn , the excellent training ground for the 
Navy, the ease of the East Coast in obtaining 
salt, barrels, and ice for fish-preserving (haddock, 
London; and bloaters, Yarmouth and LoW'Stoit) , 
the great importance of the herring (3,000,000,000 
annually) ; and the securing of four-fifths of the 
fish landed by the North-Sea ports. 

I'he Mining Industry Minerals have been, in all 
ages, of pame importance in determining the dis- 
tribution of man and his settlements , their attrac- 
tion IS strong even where chmatic disadvantages are 
great or communications small To her great 
mineral wealth, especiallv m coal and iron, England 
must largely rttnbute her present world position ol 
power. The early utilisation of coal gave England 
a long lead over Continental nations, and led to the 
localisation ot industries, better communications, 
expanding markets, and the acquiring of colonies 
Against the advantages in mining comprised in the 
wealth ot minerals, the skill and energy of the 
workers, the abundance of capital, the excellent 
commumcations, and the employment of the best 
raachmery must be placed the disadvantages of 
the long period of working the mines [Ihe action of 
the ' Law of Diminishing Returns ” (^.tr.)] the com- 
paratively thin and sloping seams (coal), the depth 
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of the mines, and the competition of newer 
countries England, nevertheless, ranks among the 
foremost mining countries, and if steam power in 
the tuture becomes largely displaced by electric 
power the tides and the numerous streams of the 
mounta’jious west will render great aid. Not- 
withstanding the pessimism felt by some as to the 
future of British coal owing to the keen competition 
of other countries in the coal trade, the labour 
troubles of recent years, and the declining output 
per man, there is great hope that with better 
organization and better utilisation of British 
energy and skill, the industry will advance With 
the present rate of output and the limitation of 
worlangs to depths of not more than 4,000 ft , it is 
estimated that the coal will last for between four 
and five centuries Should mechanical invention 
make it possible to mine at greater depths, and 
new coalfields are discovered, and the coal of all 
types IS fully utihsed, the supplies should last for 
about seven centuries There is also the possibihty 
that science may discover new sources of energy, 
replaang in greater or less degree the use of coal 
Coal IS Britain’s greatest source of non-metalhc 
wealth, its greatest ballast cargo, and one of its 
chief exports The normal output in England and 
Wales IS approximately 210,000,000 tons The 
chief producing regions are the basins and synclines 
on the margins of the uplands. In England, coal 
measures once covered the whole of the Pennine 
plateau, but are now found only on the flanks ; 
in Wales they are found where the carboniferous 
rocks bend down on the eastern and south-eastern 
sides of the plateau The Penn'ne coalfields occur 
near the base of the lower slopes They are the 
Northumberland and Durham ; the Cumberland , 
the Lancashire (including south-east Cheshire) , 
the York, Derby, and Nottingham ; and the 
M dland, divided into the North and South Stafford- 
shire, the Warwick, the Shrewsbury, the Coal- 
brookdale, and the Forest of Wyre The small 
coalfield of North Wales is probably a westward 
extension of the North Staffordshire. Around the 
Bristol Channel arc the coalfields of South Wales, 
the Forest of Dean, and the Bristol During recent 
years shafts have been sunk through the newer 
rocks to the concealed coalfields in Kent and the 
north-eastern plain, with encourag’ng results The 
most productive fields are the York, Derby, and 
Nottingham, with over a quarter of the output ; 
the Northumberland and Durham with nearly a 
fifth ; and the South Wales with over a sixth 
Normally, over a quarter of the product is exported, 
and more than one-third of this is sent from the 
ports of South Wales The valuable smokeless 
steam-coal and the bulk of British anthracite are 
produced by the coalfield of South Wales Peat 
for fuel is obtained in Dartmoor, the Welsh plateau, 
south-west Lancashire and Cheshire, and the 
Penn ne moors In the older regions of the west 
local stone is largely used for build’ng purposes, 
whereas in the younger lowlands of the south-east 
brick houses are common The hard sandstones 
are the chief building stones, though the oolitic 
limestones are also used For massive structures 
and for ornamental stones, the granites of Shap 
and Dartmoor rank as excellent , for roofing, the 
slates of Penrhyn, Llanberis, Festiniog, Corns, and 
Tilberthwaite are the best ; and for paving and 
“ road metal ” the igneous rocks of North Wales, 
the Lake District, and Devon, provide the most 
durable material Bricks are made chiefly in the 


Thames Valley (London stock bricks), Staffordshire 
(blue bricks), Hampshire (Fareham red bricks), 
and in Kent and Hertford (Gault bricks) Firebricks 
are manufactured from the saltless soils of the 
fireclays found in the coal measures, notably at 
Stourbridge in Worcester, and Tudhoe in Durham 
The coarse clay of the “ Potteries ” is used for the 
saggars in which the china is baked, but, for the 
fine porcelain, the kaolin or china clay of Cornwall 
IS required Salt occurs in the belt of red rocks 
which runs in a great horseshoe round the Pennines, 
and IS exploited in Cheshire (the Weaver Valley), 
Stafford, Warwick, Worcester, North Yorkshire, 
and Durham Gypsum is obtained mainly from 
the marls of the New Red Sandstone of Cumberland, 
Cheshire, Derby, Nottingham, and Durham , and 
the Portland cement industry flourishes wherever 
a navigable waterway cuts through chalk or lime- 
stone hills, as at Rochester Fhnt, used in the 
manufacture of glass and porcelain, is a product 
of the chalk escarpments of the south-east Barrow- 
dale, in Cumberland, foimerly produced large 
quantities of graphite, but the supply is now 
practically exhausted Fuller’s earth is obtained 
in Surrey, Bedford, and Bucks , gamster, a hard, 
compact sandstone, which forms the hearths of 
blast furnaces, is found in many of the coalfields , 
and hmestone, used as a flux in iron-smelting, as a 
manure in agriculture, and in the chemical and 
building industries, is extracted in most of the 
hmestone and chalk regions 

Iron is the chief source of metallic wealth, but 
the home supply of 11,000,000 tons is insufficient 
for national needs, and is supplemented by some 
6,000,000 tons of ore from Algeria, Greece, Labrador, 
Spain, and Sweden Over 80 per cent, of the ores 
come from the ironstones in the oolitic hmestone 
belt The Cleveland Hills, Lincoln, Leicester, 
Rutland, Northampton, and Oxford, are the chief 
centres Haematite, or kidney ore, is found in 
pockets and veins in the hmestone rim which 
surrounds the older rocks of the Lake District, 
and in the limestones of North Wales and the 
Forest of Dean The coal-measure ironstones of 
South Yorkshire, Derbyshire, South Staffordshire, 
and South Wales, formerly of great importance, 
now supply only a small percentage of the total 
output Tin has been mined in Cornwall since 
Phoenician times, and still yields an annual value 
of over ;£1 ,000,000 , but the quantity of imported 
ore and metal from Malaya and Bohvia is twelve 
times as great Copper and zinc, in insignificant 
quantities, are mined, the former in North Wales, 
Cornwall, Devon, and Yorkshire, and the latter in 
Cumberland and North Wales Traces of the 
precious metals are found in the W^elsh hills, but 
rarely in quantities sufficient to pay working 
expenses. Lead is mined m Cumberland, Durham, 
Flintshire, and Derbyshire The supply, however, 
IS barely 5 per cent of the national needs, and many 
mines are on the margin of production. 

7'he Manniacturing Industries Industrial Eng- 
land lies msinly westwards and northwards of a 
line drawn from the mouth of the Severn to the 
Wash Specialisation, especially in the textile and 
iron industries, and great market development 
shown by the grading of products are distinguishing 
features of Bntish manufactures Among the 
numerous advantages for ludustnahsm arethe wealth 
of mmerals, the excellent communications, the 
inherited skill of the workers, the enlightened Govern- 
ment, the old-established and abundant markets 
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at home and abroad, the availability of capital, and 
the favourable climatic factors. Raw materials for 
manufactures are, of necessity, largely imported, but 
water carnage and the short distance of manufactur- 
ing districts from the sea are compensating factors 
Of the textile industries, cotton is hang It is 
the greatest, most complex, most highly organized 
and most specialized of all manufacturing industnes, 
and IS almost entirely located on the western slopes 
of the Pennines, mainly in Lancashire, south of the 
Rabble, and the adjoining parts of Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, and Cheshire [Nottingham (cotton 
lace and hosiery) and Long Eaton are secondary' 
centres] Every variety of cotton textiles is 
manufactured, from coarse sheetings to voiles, 
and it IS only in the manufacture of hosiery and 
gloves that the British manufacturer fails to lead. 
Ninety per cent of the cotton operatives of Great 
Britain are found in an irregular quadrilateral area 
of roughly 30 miles by 25 miles, enclosed in the 
main by lines through Preston, Leigh, Stockport, 
and Colne Many factors have contributed to the 
genesis and development of the Lancashire cotton 
industry Both in spinning and weaving an equable 
humid climate is of great importance, as the fine 
filaments become more bnttle and more hable to 
break if the relative humidity of the air is not high 
Humidity is specially important in spinmng the 
finest counts in winch Lancashire excels The 
prevailing westerlies, heavily laden with moisture, 
are compelled to ascend the western Pennine slopes, 
and cooling by expansion and ascension results in 
ram and humid air Hence the southern exposed 
valley towns — Oldham, Bolton, Bury — ^where clay 
sub-soils keep water on the surface and thus aid 
evaporation, are the chief spinning centres , whilst 
the northern towns — Preston, Blackburn, Darwen — 
on drier plains or in sheltered valleys, are the 
weaving centres. The Yorkshire woollen industry 
early flowed into Lancashire, and grew under the 
less stringent Gild regulations, and when cotton 
was introduced skilled labour easily and eagerly 
utihzed the vegetable fibre Water-supply, water- 
power, coal, ease of communication, the favourable 
location for American trade, the once sufficient 
supply of iron for machinery, the hereditary skill 
in textile manufactures, and genius for invention 
of textile machinery by Lancashire workers, the 
energy and organising power of Lancashire em- 
ployers, and the sea-gate of the Mersey and the 
modern construction of the Manchester Ship Canal, 
have all played their part in Lancashire's pre- 
eminence The natural advantages have been great 
and generations of workers have proved their 
worth. The best Eg3rptian and Sea Island 
cottons are used in the Bolton and Manchester 
districts, while short-staple American and Indian 
cottons are spun in the Oldham, Rochdale and 
Stockport areas. In the northern weaving areas 
Blackburn and East Lancashire towns produce 
fabrics for the Indian markets (shirting, jacconets, 
mulls, dhooties). Preston is noted for its shirtings, 
sheetings, long cloths, and fancy cloths , Burnley 
produces printing cloths , Nelson and Colne make 
sateens and brocades , Radcliffe is largely engaged 
in weaving goods from dyed yams ; and Oldlmm 
IS noted for fustians Manchester, the natural 
route centre, is the great market and exchange, 
where the spinning-masters, weaving-masters, and 
finishers meet to buy and sell, and from whence the 
finished goods are distributed. Lancashire probably 
clothes one-third of the human race 


The British woollen industry is older than the 
cotton, but IS less important and less highly 
developed. The main output is from the eastern 
flank of the Pennines, where the dales run down 
to the West Riding coalfield Local supplies of 
wool have largely to be supplemented by^supphes 
from abroad, but the excellent water supplies, 
the receptive Yorkshiie minds, the coal at hand, 
and excellent transport facilities, are highly favour- 
able factors The towns tend to speciahse 
Bradford, the largest woollen-manufacturing town 
in the world, IS noted for worsted goods, mohair 
braids and velvet Halifax specialises in carpets, 
baize, and hght worsteds , Dewsbury and Batley 
make shoddy and blankets , Saltaire weaves alpaca , 
Huddersfield concentrates on broadcloth and dress 
materials , while Leeds manufactures more ready- 
made clothes than any other town in Britain 
In the West of England, Stroud, Fromc, Bradford- 
on- Avon, Devizes, Wilton (carpets), Witney 
(blankets), Trowbridge and Westbury, produce 
broadcloths, waterproofs, Bedford “ cords,” and 
putties Flannels are made at several minor 
centres (Rochdale, Newtown, Llanidloes), and 
Leicester has a large knit-goods industry The 
iron industry originally had its centres in the 
Weald and the Forest of Arden, where charcoal 
was easily obtainable , now the chief localities are 
on or near the coalfields, where limestone for a flux 
and gannister for the converter lining are usually 
near at hand It is noted for the excellence of its 
products, and its premier position in shipbuilding. 
The great centres are the north-east coast (New- 
castle to Middlesbrough), south Yorkshire (Sheffield 
and district), the Midlands (Black Country), South 
Wales, and the north-west coast (Barrow and 
Whitehaven) Speciahzation is a feature of the 
industry Sheffield speciahses in cutlery, edged 
and machine tools and ferro-alloys , the Midlands 
m articles which require a good deal of skill in 
making, such as bicycles, chains, general and 
domestic hardware, jewellery, and brass goods , 
and South Wales in tin-plate and galvanized iron 
sheets. The world’s best textile machinery is 
manufactured in several of the leading textile towns 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire , while agricultural 
machinery of high repute is made in many of the 
chief market centres of the agncultural east The 
automobile industry, centred at Coventry, Birming- 
ham, and London, is on a large scale, but meets 
with severe competition from the Uniteu States 
and France In shipbuilding the north-east ports 
and Barrow have great outputs Locomotives 
and rolhng-stock are built for home and export 
purposes at the great railway workshops of the 
large companies, and by the great engineering 
companies, and electrical goods are largely exported 
Iron smelting is carried on in the Cleveland Dis- 
trict (Middlesbrough) , the Furness District (Barrow'- 
in-Furness and Dalton-in-Furness) , Yorkshire 
(Leeds, Rotherham, Lowmoor, and Sheffield), South 
Wales, and the Black Country Tin and zinc 
plate manufactures, and copper smelting arc 
characteristic of South Wales Cardiff, Swansea, 
Llanelly, Newport, Neath, Merthyr Tydvil, and 
Aberdare are among the chief centres The towns 
of the Black Country specialise in iron articles 
demanding a large amount of labour in proportion 
to the cost of the material , freight rates are the 
consideration Wolverhampton (locks), Cradley 
Heath (nails and chains), Redditch (needles), 
Coventry (cycles), Walsall (saddlery), Bilston 
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(enamelled ware), West Bromwich (gun-barrels, 
locks, and safes), Wednesbury (keys and edged 
tools), Bromsgrove (nails and buttons), Smethwick 
and Dudley are noted centres Birmingham, lying 
outside the Black Country, is the great centre of 
the Midland’s iron industry, and is noted for all 
kinds bt iron goods from a needle to a steam-engine 
Command of traffic has led to the manufacturing 
of engines and railway carriages (coal and non are 
often near at hand) at Darlington, Crewe East- 
leigh, Stratford, Doncaster, Derby, Swindon, 
Oswestry, Ashford, Newcastle, Manchester, and 
Birmingham Newcastle is noted for heavy ord- 
nance , Woolwich for guns , Enfield for rifles , 
Rotherham and Birmingham for electro-plate , 
Sheffield for armour-plate , Warrington for iron 
wire , Middlesbrough and Barrow for steel rails , 
and Bristol for galvanized iron Manchester . 
Salford, Oldham, Bolton, Accrington, Bury,__ and 
Rochdale make cotton machinery , Leeds* and 
Keighley make woollen maclnnery , and Leicester 
makes machinery for elastic webbing Agricultural 
machinery and implements are manufactured at ' 
Ipswich, Peterborough, Huntingdon, Norwich, 
Newark, Gainsborough, Lincoln, and Grantham 
Shipbuilding is earned on at ports with easy access 
to coal and iron It should be noted that vessels 
are now largely built of steel, and good harbour 
facilities are of prime importance in shipbuilding 
The Tyne ports (Newcastle, South Shields, North 
Shields, Gateshead, and Jairow), Sunderland on the 
Wear, West Hartlepool, Barrow (protected by 
Walney Island), London, Birkenhead, and Hull, are 
the chief centres London suffers from high rents 
and distance from coal and iron fields, so that its 
shipbuilding is of minor importance The Govern- 
ment dockyards are at Chatham, Portsmouth, 
Sheerness, Devonport, and Portland Other iron 
centres are Workington, Wigan, Consett and, 
Frodingham The silk industry is a small one 
The weaving of reeled silk has almost disappeared, 
but there is a considerable amount of spun silk 
and its products Macclesfield, Congleton, Leek, 
Bradford, Derby, Chesterfield, Ilkeston, Braintree, 
Halifax, and Manchester are among the chief 
centres Artificial silk — cellulose transformed into 
fine threads, and made lustrous — ^is becoming of 
great importance, more than 150,000 workers being 
employed in its spinning and weaving in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, the Midlands, and North Wales Lace- 
inaking by hand, a surviving domestic industry, 

IS earned on in Bedford, Buckingham, and Devon 
(Honiton) Linen goods are made at Leeds, Barnsley 
and Barnard Castle , and sail-cloth at Sunderland, 
Hartlepool, and Stockton The brewing industry 
IS centred at Burton (ales and stout — ^the barley 
region around and the gypsum of the waters are 
aids) and London (porter, stout, and gm). Minor 
industries are matches at London and Liverpool ; 
paper m Kent (Maidstone), Derbyshire, Hertford- 
shire, and Lancashire (Darwen and Bacup) , glass 
at Newcastle, Stourbridge, Bristol, St Helens, 
Birmingham, Dudley, South Shields, Castleford, 
Doncaster, and Rotherham , furniture at Shore- 
ditch and Hoxton (London), and High Wycombe 
(chairs) : and straw plait making-up (surviving by 
industnal inertia) at Luton, Dunstable, Hertford, 
and St Albans Boots and shoes are made at 
Northampton, Wellingborough, Stafford, Norwich, 
Leicester, Nottingham, and Higham Ferrers in 
the cattle regions , and tanning is earned on 
in London and Bristol (imported hides). Gloves 
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are made at Worcester, Woodstock, Yeovil, Here- 
ford, Taunton, and Leominster The earthen waie 
trade is mainly in Staffordshire Stoke-on- 
Trent (Stoke, Burslem, Hanley, Longton, Tunstall, 
and Fenton) and Etruria utilise the coarse clays 
of the neighbourhood and kaolin from Cornwall 
and Devon. Derby and Worcester are noted for 
porcelain, Stourbridge for stoneware, and Lambeth 
for Doulton ware Glazes are now produced which 
are chemically the same as the ancient glazes ol 
China and Japan Britain has the advantages 
of abundant salt, limestone, quartz, and flint in 
the chemical industry, and manufactures heavjr 
chemicals with the aid of imported sulphur or 
pyrites at Runcorn, Northwich, Widnes, Flint, 
Middlesbrough, Newcastle, and the Midlands 
In dye-stuffs and pharmaceutical products effective 
competition with Germany is difficult, but Hudders- 
field, Ellesmere Port, Manchester, and Middles- 
brough, have recently made substantial progress 
Of minor importance are the making of clocks and 
watches at London (Clerkenwell) , Birmingham, 
Coventry, Prescot, and Liverpool , soap and candle 
manufactures at London and Port Sunlight , sugar- 
reJflmng at London and Liverpoc 1 coma and 
chocolate manufactures at Bristol, Bourn ville and 
York , and tobacco manufactures at Bristol and 
Liverpool 

Comraunications. Means of commuuication, 
external and internal, are excellent Roads (150,000 
miles) are well made and kept , river navigation 
has been improved by canalisation , a network of 
canals exists, especially in the Midlands , railways 
branch in all directions connecting every district, 
and showing a great density when compared with 
the networks of other commercial countries , and 
postal, telegraphic, aerial, and telephonic com- 
munication are very complete The growth in the 
tonnage of modern ships, the large controlling 
powers of the railways, and the slow conveyance 
of goods have led to the decline in canal traffic 
Motor traffic on the roads has developed to an 
extraordinary extent, and roads are now almost 
regaining the relative importance they held in the 
coaching days of over a century ago , many new 
trunk roads are in the making , and, possibly, in 
the future, special motor-roads may be established 
The aeroplane was in its infancy in 1914, but has 
made such headway that it is certain to become a 
most important factor in commercial carnage at 
no distant date There are now regular air services 
London - Pans , London - Rotterdam , London - 
Amsterdam-Berlin A service of airships (each 
to be of 150 tons displacement, and to carry 200 
passengers and 11 tons of mails and merchandise) 
between England and Austraha, has been approved 
(time of transit, 1 1 days) The British cable 
systems are more extensive and perfect than those 
of any other country. Of the world’s total cables 
of 298,000 miles, British companies own 130,000 
miles In 1923, the world's greatest cable, from 
Weston-super-Mare to Long Island, was completed 
The telephone stations number about a million, 
and there are more than 4,000,000 miles of wire 
The ports of London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, and 
Southampton are termini of the great ocean routes, 
and have excellent facilities for shipping 

Transport by rail is still the most important 
method of inland transport, though motor-truck 
transport has become a serious rival. London, 
from which radiate nine trunk lines, is the natural 
route centre of the most important railways, all of 
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whicli are the growth of less than a hundred years 
For regularity, speed, and safety, British railways 
are unrivalled Among the earliest railways may 
be mentioned the Stockton and Darlington Railway 
1825), and the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
1829) Britain’s industrial development gained 
many years’ start on the rest of the world by the 
invention of steam railways and steamboats, 
which were fortunately aided by parallel develop- 
ments of the banking system, the postal service, 
the telegraph, and the newspaper Recently, 
electric railway traction has made great progress, 
especially in the metropolitan area, where under- 
ground tube railways deal with a huge city and 
suburban traffic Prior to the 1st of January, 
1923, the English and Welsh lines (some 16,200 
miles) were worked by twenty-seven companies, 
but on that date they were organised into four 
great groups for more economical and effective 
worlang (1) The Southern Railway (2,129 miles), 
consisting of the London and South Western, 
South Eastern and Chatham, London, Bnghton 
and South Coast hnes, and Isle of Wight lines , 
(2) The Great Western Railway (3,765 miles), con- 
sisting of the Great Western, Cambrian, and the 
Barry, Rhymney and Taff Vale lines , (3) The 
London and North Eastern Railway (6,464 miles), 
consisting of the Great Eastern, North Eastern, 
Great Central, Great Northern, North British, 
Great North of Scotland, and West Highland lines , 
(4) The London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
(7,464 miles), consisting of the London and North 
Western, Midland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, 
Furness, Caledonian, Glasgow and South Western, 
Highland, North London, and North Staffordshire 
hnes. The Southern Railway links London with 
the cross-Channel ports of Dover, Folkestone, 
Newhaven, Weymouth, and Southampton, with 
the naval stations of Chatham and Portsmouth, 
and with numerous inland and coastal resorts.' 
A main line runs from Waterloo (London) through 
Woking (branch to Portsmouth), Basingstoke 
(branch to Winchester and Southampton), Sahsbury 
(branch to Weymouth, Poole, and Dorchester), 
Yeovil Junction and Exeter, whence hnes reach 
the coastal resorts of North Devon, mid-Comwall, 
and Plymouth. From London Bridge and Victoria 
Stations (London) mam lines connect the metro- 
polis with Newhaven, Portsmouth, and Hastings , 
from Charing Cross and London Bridge Stations 
a line proceeds through Tonbndge, Ashford and 
Folkestone to Dover ; and from Victoria, Holbom 
Viaduct, and St. Paul’s stations another runs 
through Chatham, Sittmgbourne (branch to Sheer- 
ness and Queenboroiigh), Faversham, and Canter- 
bury to Dover. The Great Western Railway 
serves the area lying between the two lines — 
London-Chester, and London-Penzance One hne 
runs north-westwards from London (Paddington) 
by High Wycombe, Warwick, Birmingham, Shrews- 
bury (branches through Wales and the Severn 
Valley), Wrexham, and Chester to Birkenhead, 
another mam line proceeds through Reading, 
Didcot, Swindon, the Severn Tunnel (4| miles), 
Newport, and Cardiff to Fishguard (Atlantic 
passenger traffic, and Irish), and a third main hne 
runs through Reading, Newbury, Westbury, Castle 
Cary (branch to Weymouth), Taunton, Exeter, 
Plymouth, and Truro to Penzance. This last route 
IS connected with the other two by a line from 
Taunton through Bristol, Gloucester, and Chelten- 
ham to Birmingham The London and North 


Eastern Railway serves the flat lands of East 
Anglia, pait of Central England, the eastern portion 
of the Industrial North, and links London with 
Berwick-on-Tweed and Scotland Two main lines 
radiate from London (Liverpool Street) into East 
Angha; (1) the eastern or coastal line, passing 
through Chelmsford, Colchester, Mannmgtree Junc- 
tion (branch to Harwich — • Continental traffic), 
Ipswich (branch to Norwich), Beccles (branch to 
Lowestoft) to Yarmouth ; and (2) the more inland 
hne, through Cambridge, Ely (branches to Hun- 
stanton and Norwich), March (branch to Peter- 
borough), and Lincoln to Doncaster From King’s 
Cross (London), its most important route to the 
north, IS the famous East Coast - Route, which 
traverses the Enghsh Plain through Barnet, 
Huntingdon, Peterborough, Grantham and Retford 
(branch to Liverpool) to Doncaster, beyond which 
it enters the Plain of York, sending branches to 
the West Yorkshire towns and running through 
York to reach the coastal plain at Darhngton. 
From Darlington the line crosses the Durham 
plain to Newcastle (branch by the Tyne gap to 
Carhsle) and Berwick The former Great Central 
route runs north from London (Marylebone) 
through Aylesbury, Rugby, Leicester, Lough- 
borough, and Nottingham to Sheffield, where it 
divides, to reach the east coast through Lincoln, 
and the west coast through Manchester The 
London, Midland, and Scottish Railway links 
London with Carlisle, and serves the greater part 
of the Industrial North Two principal routes 
traverse the Midland Plain The more easterly, 
the former Midland route, runs from London (St 
Pancras) through St Albans, Luton, Bedford, 
Kettering, Leicester, Trent Junction (branches to 
Nottingham, Lincoln, Derby, Manchester and 
Liverpool), Chesterfield, Sheffield, Normanton, 
Leeds, the Aire Gap, Settle, and Appleby to Carlisle 
The West Coast route (former London and North- 
Western) runs from London (Euston Station) 
through Northampton, Rugby (branch to Stafford), 
Lichfield, Stafford, Ciewe (branches to Holyhead- — 
North Wales and Insh tiaffic — Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Shrewsbury, Cardiff, and Swansea) 
Warrington, Wigan, Preston, Lancaster, Shap 
Fell, and Penrith to Carhsle Other important 
lines of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
are the old Lancashire and Yorkshire routes con- 
necting Liverpool, Manchester, and Goole , and 
the route from Birmingham through Gloucester, 
Bnstol, and Bath to Bournemouth 
There are nearly 2,000 miles of navigable rivers 
and 3,641 miles of canal, which carry annuallj' 
more than 40,000,000 tons of minerals, chemicals, 
and general merchandise 

The oldest cana] in England is the Fos" Dvke, 
from the Tient to the Witham at Lnuoln, con- 
structed by the Romans Modern canals date from 
the opening of the Bridgewater Canal in 1761, and 
their network is densest in the flat Midlands and 
industrial Lancashire and Yorkshire It is possible 
for barges to cross England from east tc west an d from 
noith-west to south-east by means of the canalised 
nvers and the canals. The Severn is navigable 
for boats of 250 tons to Worcester, the Thames 
for boats of 120 tons to Oxford, and the Trent for 
boats of 200 tons to Gainsborough It has been 
proposed to make the Severn navigable to Stourport 
for 600-ton boats, and the Trent to Nottmgham 
for 200-ton boats, and to improve the canals from 
Birmingham to the four great estuanes (Mersey, 
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Humber, Severn, and Thames) by a system of 
canals capable of passing barges of 100 tons. The 
Manchester Ship Canal (opened in 1894) enables 
large vessels (up to 12,000 tons capaaty) to 
reach Manchester, thus avoiding " break of bulk ” 
It extends from Eastham on the Mersey to Man- 
chester, a distance of 35J miles , is 120 ft wide at 
the bottom (except 90 ft near Latchford) ; and has 
a least water depth of 28 ft The annual tonnage 
of toll-paying traffic is approximately 5,500,000 
Gloucester is joined to the navigable part of the 
Severn by the Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal 
Other important canals are the Lancaster, connect- 
ing Preston with Lancaster and Kendal , the 
Leeds and Liverpool ; the Aire and Calder, con- 
necting Goole with Leeds , the Grand Junction 
stretching from the Trent to the Thames , the 
Trent and Mersey , the Shropshire Union con- 
necting the Severn and the Dee with Birmingham , 
the Thames and Severn ; the Kennet-Avon ; the 
Oxford Canal , the Great Western connecting 
Bridgwater with Tiverton , the Bude and Laun- 
ceston , the Wey and Arun , the Bedford River , 
the Royal Mihtary (Rye to Hythe) , and the 
Bridgewater Barges are the cheapest and most 
commodious means of transport (inland) for heavy 
and bulky goods not needing quick transit ; and 
there is certainly urgent need of deeper and wider 
canals. 

Important cross-channel routes are Dover to 
Calais (22 miles) ; Folkestone to Boulogne (26 
milesl , Newhaven to Dieppe (67 imles) and 
Honfleur (86 miles) , Southampton to Havre 
(112 miles), St Malo, Cherbourg, and the Channel 
Islands ; and Weymouth to the Channel Islands. 
The chief North Sea routes are Hull to Stavanger, 
Bergen, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Ant- 
werp, and Zeebrugge , Newcastle to Bergen, 
Copenhagen, and Hamburg , Harwich to the Hook 
of Holland, Rotterdam, and Antwerp , Queen- 
borough and Folkestone to Flushing ; and Dover 
to Ostend To Ireland the chief routes are Bristol 
to Cork (228 miles) and Waterford. Fishguard to 
Rosslare ; Holyhead to Dublin (61 miles) and 
Greenore (70 miles) ; and Liverpool to Dublin 
(121 miles) and Belfast ; while Liverpool, Barrow, 
Fleetwood, and Heysham maintam commumca- 
tion with Douglas (Isle of Man). Liverpool, facing 
America, has great American and Irish trade , 
Bristol’s trade is Irish and West Indian ; South- 
ampton tiades with the Mediterranean and the 
Far East, London has a large enirep dt* tra.de , 
and Cardiff, Newcastle, and Bijdh are the great 
coal ports 

Point-, needing consideration are the g'owth in 
the speed, size, and tonnage of ocean steamships ; the 
possibilities of State railways ; the tendency to make 
inland towns into ports, and for certain industries 
to move to the sea ; the probable growth of light 
railways in the agricultural regions , and the 
imnnrtanre of the Navv to shipping interests 

Commerce. The United Kingdom is the leading 
commercial country of the World, but her suprem- 
acy came late and was hard won Her position 
as a focus of trade or ginated with the conquest of 
the ocean ; her genius for massive production came 
with the Industrial Revolution , and her shipping 
grew with the growth of her colonies and the 
decl ne of her rivals — France and Holland Her 
climate favours human energy ; her abundant 
and easily accessible stores of coal and iron have 
been a vital factor in her industrial progress ; 


her efficient human labour has levoluiionized 
modem industry ; and her comparatively great 
freedom from irksome trade restrictions and in- 
ternal and external strife has powerfully aided her 
trade The concentration of population in the 
industrial regions has facihtated the organization 
of her industry , the abundance of capital — the 
reward of energy, skill, and thrift — ^lias steadily 
expanded the growth of her trade ; and the near- 
ness of the coast on both sides, the abundance of 
seaports, and the completeness of the communica- 
tions, both by land and sea, have made easy her 
access to many markets She possesses other 
important advantages in the spread of the Enghsh 
language throughout the globe , the confidence 
reposed in British fair dealing ; the strongly 
estabhshed trading relations , the love of adventure 
and the sea, characteristic of many of her people , 
and the British genius for invention Against 
these potent advantages must be placed the dis- 
advantages — ^mainly minor — of the dearness of 
land and labour ; the high freight rates (rail) , the 
restrictions on labour (Factory Acts and Trade 
Union Regulations) ; the irrational spelhng , 
royalties ; the need of better technical and com- 
mercial education , the absence of a decimal 
system , and the high tariffs of other nations 
Strong competitors — the United States, Germany, 
France, Italy, and Japan — who have gained much 
irom British methods, inventions and capital, are 
now in the world market, and they have normally 
increased their trade at a moie rapid rate than 
Britain has in recent years, and have not so largely 
drawn on their natural resources Such advance 
IS natural, and should not occasion pessimism in 
Britain British capital is invested in many 
lands ; her banking and insurance systems aid the 
whole world , her shipping (more than one-third 
of the world’s) occupies the premier position , 
her government is stable and enlightened ; and so 
long as her people utilize fully her unrivalled 
position for trade, their own excellent organ z ng, 
inventive, and initiative powers, and the resources 
of the Britains overseas, and of their own Mother- 
land, and keep their reputation for quality, Britain 
should retam her proud position As British com- 
merce is all sea-borne, the Navy and the Mercantile 
Marine have become indispensable to Britain’s 
existence. (It is important to note that British 
domestic trade is of far greater importance than 
her international commerce ) 

Trade of the United Km^dotn 
Merchandise Buthoii and Specie 

Imports Re-exports Exports Impoits Exports 

£ millions £ millions £ millions 
1913 769 110 525 74 62 

1925 1,323 154 773 52 62 


National Trade Balance, 1923 

Imports Exports 

£ millions £ millions 

Bulhon . 53 69 

Merchandise 1,105 S86 

Interest on Investments 50(U S A 200 

Debt ) (Interest on 
Foreign 
Investments 1 

Shipping Payments 30 140 

Commissions — 30 

Balance of Miscellaneous Services — 10 

•Available for In vestment Abroad 97 — 

Total £1,335 £1,335 
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PereentaSje of World Trade 

19tO-»U . . I '“S'" I 

1920-1924 I 20 I 17 

Nature of the Import and Export Trade 

1913 1923 

jf millions jT millions 

Imports, Exports Imports Exports 

1 Food and Tobacco 290 2 32 6 510 5 44 4 

2 Raw and mainly unmanu- 

factured goods 281'8 70 0 325 0 130 8 

3 Articles wholly or mainly 

manufactured 193 6 411 3 257 4 580 0 

4 Animals not for Food — — 15 14 

5 Parcel Post, non Dutiable 

Articles 3 1 11 3 3 9 10 7 

6 Exports of Foreign and 

Colonial Produce {Entre- 

Trade) . . — 109 6 — 118 6 

Total Imports and Exports 768 7 634 8 1098 3 885 9 


F rom the tables it is evident that merchandise 
imports predominate over exports, and it remains 
to explain this apparent anomaly Great Britain, 
for approximately a century, has been a mature 
lending country, her trade balance being marked 
normally^ by an excess of imports Her “ invisible 
exports,” however, of services — ^banking, insurance, 
shipping, and investments — exceed by many 
millions her ” invisible imports ” of services A 
minor factor in the discrepancy is the fact that 
imports are valued with the addition of insurance 
and freight charges, while the exports are valued 
as free on board Britain has a large entrepdt 
trade — a re-export of colonial and foreign goods — 
amounting normally to an annual average of over 
1^100,000,000 British commerce continues to hold 
its premier position, but will, doubtless, be sur- 
passed, eventually, by that of the United States 
At the present time Bntam’s foreign trade per 
head of population is about £AS, and that of the 
United States about ;$16 Trade with the Domin- 
ions and Colonies amounts to about one-third 
of the total external trade, and is per capita 
greater than the trade with the citizens of foreign 
countries Three-quarters of Britain’s imports 
are food products and matenals (largely raw) for 
manufactures British agnculture furnishes only 
about a quarter of the wheat and three-fifths of the 
meat consumed in the country. Failure or 
deficiency of home supplies necessitates large 
imports of mining products Of textile matenals 
all the raw cotton, most of the wool, and much 
of the flax is imported The imports of manu- 
factured goods, which are approximately 25 per 
cent, of the total import, are due to Britain largely 
confining herself to the production of high quahty 
goods and the importing of the cheaper grades , 
and to the want of sufficient skill, technique, and 
sometimes cheap labour, to supply the home 
demand for the manufactured products of such 
industries as the chemical and silk Bntish 
exports of foodstuffs and raw matenals consist 
largely of highly prepared foods and dnnks, and 
coal Manufactured goods form approximately 
80 per cent of the total exports, and emphasize 
the fact that Britain’s wealth derived from over- 
seas markets is conditioned by the skill and or- 
ganizing powers of her workers. The most im- 
portant trade is earned on with India, the United 
States, Australia, France, Germany, Canada, 
Holland, British South Africa, Belgium, Italy, 
Argentina, New Zealand, China, Egypt, Brazil’ 
Sweden, Denmark, Spam, Norway, and Russia 


(normally) The tendency of British trade is to 
concentrate more and more upon a few great 
ports of entry and departure: thus, the twelve 
leading ports — ^London, Liverpool, Hull, Manches- 
ter, Glasgow, Bristol, Cardiff, Southampton, Leith, 
Grimsby, and Dover — handle approximately 80 per 
cent of the total trade London and Liverpool are 
predominantly the two chief ports, London leading 
m imports, Liverpool in exports Together, they 
carry on 75 per cent of the entrepdt bade, and about 
55 per cent, of the foreign trade 
The chief food imports and the countries oi 
ongin are : Wheat and flour [USA, Canada, 
India, Argentina, Austraha, Russia (normally), 
Egypt] , barley (Russia, India, USA, Turkey, 
Rumania, Canada) , oats (Canada, USA, Argen- 
bna) , pulses (U.S A , Canada, China, Turkey, 
Egypt) , maize (Argentina, Rumania, South 
Afnca, USA); nee (Burma, Bengal, Siam, China, 
Java) ■ dairy produce and eggs (Denmark, the 
Irish Free State, Sibena, France, Sweden, Holland, 
New Zealand, Austraha, Canada, USA, Switzer- 
land, China, Egypt, Italy) , rye (USA, Canada) , 
fish (Canada, USA, Newfoundland, Norway, 
Holland, France, Italy, Portugal, Japan, Denmark) , 
beef (Argentina, Australia, USA, New Zealand, 
Uruguay, Denmark the Irish Free State) , mutton 
(New Zealand, Argentina, Australia, Uruguay, 
Holland) , living animals (Canada, USA, 
Holland, the Irish Free State) , bacon and hams 
(USA, Canada, China, Holland, Denmark, the 
Irish Free State) , poultry and game (Australia, 
Belgium, Russia, USA, France, Canada, New 
Zealand) , fruits (Canary Islands, East and West 
Indies, Central America, Northern South America, 
Mediterranean countries, Canada, USA, Austraha, 
Normandy, Tasmania) , sugar (Germany, France, 
Holland, Czecho-Slovakia, Cuba, Java, Mauritius, 
British West Indies, Peru, Bnbsh Guiana, Queens- 
land) , spices and flavounngs (East and West 
Indies, Zanzibar, India, Central America, Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Mauritius, Seychelles, China, Siam) , 
tea (Ceylon, Assam, China, Java, Natal) , coffee 
(Brazil, Costa Rica, British East Africa, West 
Africa, West Indies) , cocoa (Gold Coast Colony, 
Bnbsh West Indies, Nigeria, Ecuador, Brazil, Sao 
Thom6, Java) , wine (Portugal, France, Spam, 
Italy. Germany, South Afnca, Australia, Hungary) , 
spirits (Bntish West Indies, Bnbsh Guiana, France, 
Holland) , ice (Scandinavia) , tobacco and snuff 
(USA, Bnbsh India, Greece, Turkey, Russia, 
Cuba, the Philippines, Mexico, Borneo, Egypt, 
Canada, South Africa) ; lard (Canada, USA), 
vegetables (North Sea countnes and France) , and 
marganne (Holland, Argentina, U.S A , Australasia) 
Raw materials for manufactures are • cotton 
(USA, Egypt, Bnbsh India, Peru, Brazil, Sudan, 
Nigeria) , wool (Australia. New Zealand, South 
Afnca, Bnbsh India, Argenbna, Uruguay) ; flax 
(Russia, Belgium, Holland, France, Baltic Repub- 
lics) ; ]ute (India, the Philippines, Central America) , 
silk (China, Japan, Italy. France, India) ; hemp 
(New Zealand, the Philippines, Italy, Russia, 
Central America, India) ; rubber (Malaya, India, 
Ceylon, East Indies, Brazil, Belgian Congo, Peru) , 
furs, (Canada, Siberia, North Pacific Islands) ‘ 
timber (U S A , Canada, Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, France, East and West Indies, Central 
America, India, Brazil, South Afnca, Australia) , 
oils, oil-seeds, oil-nuts (Nigeria, Malaya, East and 
West Indies, West Africa, Egypt, USA, Argen- 
bna, Brazil) ; petroleum and paraffin (USA, 
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Mexico, Russia, Burmah, Persia, Rumania, East 
Indies) , hides and skins (East Indies, Holland, 
Italy, Belgium, Argentina, South Africa, Austraha, 
Brazil, Russia, France, Germany, India, USA, New 
Zealand) , tanning and dyeing materials (East 
Indies, France, Turkey, Italy, Natal, Argentina, 
India, West Indies, Germany) ; feathers (South 
Africa, Algeria, Australia, Norway, Iceland) , 
ivory (Africa) , sponges (the Levant, West Indies) , 
gums (India, New Zealand, North Africa) , paper- 
making materials (Norway, Sweden, Canada, 
Newfoundland, North Africa) , iron ore (Spain, 
Sweden, Algeria, Greece) , copper (Spam, South 
Africa, USA, Austraha, Chih, Peru) , lead (Spain, 
Australia, USA, Germany, New Zealand, France) , 
manganese (British India, Chih, Brazil, Turkey, 
Russia) , zinc (Belgium, Germany, USA, Italy, 
Greece, Tunis, Spain, Australia), tin(Malaya, Bolivia, 
Nigeria, East Indies) , mercury (Spam, Italy) ‘ 
platinum (Russia, Colombia) , nickel (Canada, New 
Caledonia, USA), gold (South Africa, Australia, 
Canada, West Africa) , silver (USA, Mexico, Aus- 
tralia, Germany) , asbestos (Canada, Italy) , graphite 
(Ceylon, Germany, USA. Spain) , asphalt (Trinidad, 
Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland) , diamonds 
and precious stones (South Africa, Brazil, Burmah, 
Ceylon, Colombia, Austraha, Persian Gulf) , sulphur 
(Italy) , nitrates (Peru, Chile, Norway) ; guano 
(Peru) , and phosphates (USA) Manufactured 
articles include, cotton yarns and manufactures 
(France, Germany, USA, Japan) , woollen yams 
and manufactures (France, Germany, USA), 
machinery (Germany, USA, France) , leather 
goods and gloves (USA, Germany, France, 
Belgium) , motors (France, USA, Italy) ; toys 
and musical instruments (Germany, France, Japan, 
Switzerland) , rubber goods (U.S A ) , chemicals 
and dyes (Germany, Belgium) , clocks and watches 
(USA, Switzerland, Germany) , scientific in- 
struments (Germany, France) , iron goods (Ger- 
many, USA,, Belgium) , glass (Germany, Belgium, 
Czecho-Slovakia, USA, Holland) ; paper and 
cardboard (Sweden, Norway, Germany, New- 
foundland) , electrical goods (USA, Germany, 
France) , jute goods (India) ; matches (Sweden, 
Norway, Japan, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia) , straw 
plait (Japan, China) ; silk goods (Japan, China, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany) , starch 
(USA, Japan) , clothing (France, Germany) , 
and pircelain and earthenware (France, Belgium, 
Germany) 

The chief exports are* coal (France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, Spam, Egypt, 
Argentna, Norway, Brazil, Russia, Portugal 
coaling stations, and bunker coal) ; cotton yam 
(Germany, Holland, Switzerland, India, Japan, 
Turkey) , cotton goods (India, China, Turkey, 
Egypt, West and East Indies, South Amenca, 
West and Central Africa, Japan, Australia, Canada, 
USA, Spam, Italy, France, the Balkan countries, 
Switzerland) ; woollen tops and yams (Germany, 
Japan, Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Spain) , woollen 
goods (Canada, Germany, Austral a. Fiance, Bel- 
gium, USA, Argentina, Japan, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Baltic 
Republics, Denmark, Austria, Hungary) , flax and 
hemp yam (Germany, Belgium, U.S A , Spain) , 
linen goods (U S A., Austraha, Canada, Cuba, 
India, Argentina) , silk goods (USA, France, 
Holland, India) ; jute goods (USA, Argentina, 
Canada, Braz 1) , iron goods (USA, France, 
Germany, India, Austraha, Japan, Argentina, New 


Zealand, Holland, Belgium, China, Brazd) , machin- 
ery (USA, France, Germany, India, Japan, Aus- 
traha, Canada, South Africa, Russia, Belgium, Italy, 
Argentina) ; porcelain and earthenware (USA, 
Canada, Austraha, Argentina, New Zealand) ; 
clothing (South Africa, USA, Australia, Holland, 
New Zealand, Canada, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, 
India) , chemicals (India, Australia, South Africa, 
France, Spam, Argentina, Belgium) , ships (Norway, 
France, Belgium, Brazil, Holland, Sweden, Aus- 
tralia, Spam, Argentina) ; beer and spirits (Aus- 
tralia, Canada, East Indies, South Africa, Belgium, 
India) , locomotives and motor-cars (India, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Holland, France, South Africa, 
Australia) ; paper (India, Austraha, South Africa, 
France) , leather goods (South Africa, Holland. 
France, Belgium, Russia, USA, Germany, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand) , fish (Germany, Poland, 
Russia, Spam, Italy) ; non-ferrous metal goods 
(U.S A , Fiance, Geimany, Holland, Italy, Russia, 
Canada, Sweden, Australia, Argentina, Brazil, 
Japan) , tobacco and snuff (China, Malaya, India) ; 
and arms and ammunition (India, Australia, Spain, 
South Africa, Japan, U.S A ) The entrepdt trade 
IS in cotton, wool, rubber, tm, tobacco, tea, hides 
flax, jute, hemp, and food products Britain 
needs to better her position as seller in American 
markets , to foster the economic recovery of 
Europe , to take further steps to meet American 
and Japanese competition in the Indian and Far 
East markets ; to increase her lead in African and 
Australasian markets; to make the Empire self- 
contained m the major staples , and to concen- 
trate more and more on goods of the highest grade. 

Trade Centres. More than 30,000,000 of the 
population are town-dwellers. England is largely 
a land of towns, while Wales (excepting the south 
and certain coastal districts) has few important 
trade centres. There are over forty towns with 
populations exceeding 100,000 , and of these 
centres, eight have populations greater than 300,000, 
and ten others have more than 200,000 Industnal 
England claims by far the greater number of 
important trade centres (approximately two-thirds 
of the towns containing populations of over 50,000). 

London (administrative county — 4,485,000 ; 
Greater London — ^7,500,000), ” the Imperial Port,” 
the chief city of the world, the world’s greatest 
seaport and financial centre, and the cap tal of the 
British Commonwealth, first grew up on a patch of 
dry ground above the swamps bordering the 
Thames, at a point where a bridge could be built 
and near a ford (Westminster), which was the 
earliest crossing-place of the river From London 
the Romans built roads leading in all directions — 
to Dover. Bath, Lincoln, York, Carl sle, Chester, 
and Colchester — and afterwards constructed the 
first London Bridge, at the limit of sea-navigation 
The long and broad estuary of the Thames, facing 
the mouths of the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Scheldt, 
naturally attracted the early trade passing down 
those rivers from central and western Europe, 
and after the discovery of the New World and the 
sea-route to India the city became the half-way 
house for goods passing between the two hemis- 
pheres Religious persecutions on the Continent 
resulted in the emigration of Flemings and 
Huguenots, who helped to make London a 
great manufacturing centre and the commercial 
mart of the world All roads lead to London, and 
thus practically all the great railway lines have 
their termini there, and aeroplane routes end there. 
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The exceptionally high tides not only compelled 
the provision of docks from Poplar to Tilbury, 
but propel the numerous units of the barge fleets, 
which carry the barges up the river, for London 
IS a barge port London’s manufactures are 
varied and owe their development to the easy 
assembling of raw materials and the distributing 
of the finished products, the great local market, 
and the excellent human factors The factories 
and workshops tend to group themselves together 
in particular districts, so that in some respects 
Loudon is a mass of small industrial towns There 
are several Londons In the east are the docks, 
the banks, the insurance firms, the Exchange, 
and the markets, grouped round the City of London 
in the nariow sense Parhament houses. Govern- 
ment offices, law courts, and ecclesiastical head- 
quarters are grouped round the old city of West- 
minster in the west The poorest quarters are the 
lower areas near the river , the middle class live 
mainly in the suburbs, while the wealthy and 
professional elements live either in the west or 
outside London The Port of London includes the 
whole of the Thames estuary to the Noro Its 
quays and warehouses have a total length of nearly 
50 miles, and it receives about one-third of the 
total imports of Britain, and sends out about a 
quarter of the exports Convenience of situation 
has given London a great entrepdi trade, but only 
by human ingenuity are some of its disadvantages 
overcome The centre of the port is practically 
closed to the intrusion of railways, and motor 
lorries carry much of the traffic between the docks 
and the great goods yards of the trunk railways 
Shipbuilding struggles under the difficulties of 
crowded waterways, dear labour, and high rates , 
and outports, such as Southampton, Harwich, 
Queenborough, Newhaven, Folkestone, and Dover 
are necessary to cope with London’s trade. Lon- 
don’s position m south-east England, at no great 
distance from the Continent, and as the key to 
routes, makes its approaches of great military and 
naval importance Chatham, Sheemess, Shoebury- 
ness, Dover, and Portsmouth protect the capital 
from attacks from east and south The water 
supply for London's great population is obtained 
from the Upper Lea (New River), from the Thames 
near Windsor, and from deep artesian wells sunk 
through the chalk to the gault clay. The city has 
world- wide interests, and is cosraopohtan in its 
outlook 

L%verpool (852,000), primarily a seaport handling 
one-third of the total transit trade of the Empire 
and much of the Atlantic passenger traffic, stands 
at the seaward end of the bottle-necked Mersey 
estuary Less than two centuries ago it was a 
mere village, competing with Chester and Preston 
for the Irish trade It owes its modem importance 
to the growth of the cotton industry and the great 
trade in foodstuffs and raw materials with the 
Americas Its first dock was built 200 years ago ; 
to-day, there are 9 miles of docks and 40 miles of 
quays Though essentially the cotton port, it 
has virtually the whole of England as its hinterland , 
and its interests are world-wide To it come raw 
cotton from the Southern States , gram from the 
North American prairies ; rubber from South 
America , meat and metallic ores from the Amenccis ; 
wool from Argentina, Austraha, and South Africa ; 
cattle from the western States , palm oil from 
West Africa , and tobacco and fruit from the 
Southern States and the West Indies From it go 


the cotton goods of Lancashiie , the machinery 
and other metal manufactures of the Black Country, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire , the woollens of York- 
shire ; and the chemicals of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Among its typical industries are flour- 
milhng, the manufacture of tobacco, sugar-refinmg, 
and the making of marine engines. BirlCenhead 
and Wallasey are, m reality, parts of Liverpool, 
the former from an industrial point of view, and the 
latter as a residential suburb 

Manchester (755,000), the cotton metropolis, is 
second only to London as the headquarters of 
industrial, commercial, and financial interests It 
stands where the Penmnes can be crossed along 
five valleys, at a point where the hard rock of the 
Irwell banks made a good foundation for a Roman 
fort, between the Mersey marshes and the Pennine 
moors Such a situation was bound to become a 
centre of trade when large populations centred in 
the valleys The city’s earliest importance lay 
in the manufacture of wool and flax, to which cotton 
was added in the fourteenth century, but the 
fabnes then made were of mixed material Pure 
cotton goods came with the Industrial Revolution, 
to which Manchester’s growth is due Though 
more important commercially than industrially, 
the city has cotton and chemical manufactures, 
and very important engineering works Its Ship 
Canal has made it a seaport, but trade inertia has 
so far prevented the poit from becoming the 
greatest exporting and importing cotton centre. 

Bnstol (386,000), on the Avon, was thebndge 
place, marking the limit of navigation for ships 
in mediaeval times Its early trade was with 
Ireland, but this was extended by the great dis- 
coveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to 
the West Indies and the Americas The hinterland 
of the port is not large ; but the ease of access 
to London and the Midlands, the fact that it is 
nearer to America than either Liverpool or South- 
ampton, the coal of the Bristol coalfield, and the 
construction of large docks at Avoumouth and 
Portishead to accommodate large vessels, help 
Bristol’s expansion In recent times the decrease 
m the imports of West Indian sugar has caused 
Bristol to develop its trade m cocoa, tobacco, and 
fruit The refining of sugar, the manufacture of 
cocoa, chocolate, and tobacco, and engineering, 
are its chief industries 

Hull (297,000), on the Humber estuary, the 
third port in England, has a hinterland population 
of perhaps 10,000,000 Its trade is of many kinds, 
but the chief import is oil-seeds, which are crushed 
in the city’s great mills Other imports are wheat, 
raw wool, pit props, meat, dairy produce, flax, 
hemp, and sugar. Among its chief exports are coal, 
wooUens, cottons, silks, and leather goods Much 
fish IS landed on its quays, but it ranks second to 
Grimsby, which has the advantage of being nearer 
the sea, and also nearer by rail to London Imming- 
ham, especially equipped for the export of coal, 
and lying near the newly-worked concealed coal- 
field, threatens the coal trade of Hull 

Newcastle (286,000), the chief port and centre 
of the Northumberland and Durham coalfield, lying 
8 miles up the widened and deepened Tyne, stands 
at the meeting-place of land-roads from Scotland, 
London, and Carhsle, and sea-roads from every- 
where. It IS an ancient " bridge ” port and a 
modem manufacturing port and town, numbering 
among its industries shipbuilding, the manu- 
factures of ordnance, iron and steel goods, machinery, 
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glass, and chemicals, locomotives and manne 
engines, and the exportation of coal 

Portsmouth (247,000), the chief naval dockyard, 
and the only really first-class fortress in Britain, 
stands on Sp thead, at the entrance to an almost 
land-locked harbour, sheltered by the Isle of Wight. 
Its Royal dockyard dates from Tudor times, and 
still retains its importance in spite of the fact that 
it IS far from the coal and iron fields, and that the 
south coast is not now the most liable to be attacked 
Cardiff (226,000), on the TafE, the capital of the 
old British kingdom of Gwent, the largest city in 
Wales, and the leading coal-exporting centre of 
the world, owes its predominance to the conver- 
gence of valleys, the steam-raising excellence of the 
coal of Glamorgan, the wise expenditure of locally- 
won wealth on fine docks (110 acres) and facihties 
for storage and transportation of goods, its direct 
touch with industnal populations, and the coal and 
iron of the coalfield which aid its coke-oven and 
chemical industries, the smelting of iron and copper, 
shipbuilding, and iron founding 
Sunderland (165,000), on the Wear, is an important 
shipbuilding centre, and the outlet for the coal 
and iron of the Durham coalfield It has iron- 
works forges for anchors and chains, glass works, 
chemical factones, paper mills, and rope and cordage 
works 

Birkenhead (154,000), on the Mersey, possesses 
a large natural dock, the Great Float, around 
which stand large shipbuilding and engineering 
works 

Southampton (167,000) occupies a peninsula at 
the head of Southampton Water, between the 
mouths of the Test and the Itchen It is a most 
important packet station and port of call , and its 
double tides, its position as the centre of the south 
coast, its docks on the double front, its excellent 
railway communications, and the natural break 
water of the Isle of Wight, enhance its importance. 
Its trade is principally with France, Spam, Africa, 
North and South America, South Africa, and Aus- 
tralia Nearness to Aldershot, Salisbury Plain, and 
Havre causes it to be a military and ferry port 
Gateshead (129,000), on the Tyne, is conmcted 
with Newcastle by three noted badges, and its 
trade resembles that of Newcastle It has ship- 
yards, and chemical, glass, and engine works ; and 
makes electric cables, wire, ropes, and cement 
Swansea (163,000), the second port of Wales, 
at the mouth of the Tawe, where western valleys 
converge, is the great steel-working, tinplate, oil- 
refinmg and copper and nickel smelting centre 
Plymouth (210,000), on Plymouth Sound, carries 
on an increasing trade with America, and competes 
with Southampton With Devonport and Stone- 
house it constitutes ” the Three Towns ” It 
is a great mail and passenger port, and a port of 
call for South African and Eastern boats 
South Shields (126,000), on the Tyne, has a 
trade similar to that of Newcastle, and is a growing 
port 

Newport (96,000), on the Usk, is an important 
coal port, and the outlet of the colliery and iron 
district behind it 

Other seaports are Grimsby (87,000), the chief 
fishing port ; Bootle (83,000), an extension of 
Liverpool, West Hartlepool (71,000), a ship- 
building centre , Barrow (74,000), a shipbuilding 
centre ; Tynemouth (56,000) , Great Yarmouth 

(58,000), an important fishing centre , Stockton-on- 
Tees (67,000), a ship-building centre , Gloucester 


(53.000) , Goole, a river port , Harwich, Dover, 
Newhaven, Folkestone, Weymouth, and Fish- 
guard, packet stations , and Maryport, Workington, 
and Whitehaven, coal ports 

Industrial Centres. Birmingham (947,000), the 
commeraal, industnal and intellectual capital of 
the Midlands, the largest provincial city of England, 
and the third largest of the United Kingdom, lies 
roughly at the point of junction of the threefold 
division of the Central Plain Canals and railways 
lessen the disadvantages of its inland position, 
and its concentration on small, valuable metal 
articles tends also to its advantage It draws to 
itself the resources of the industnal region to the 
north, the agricultural districts to the south, and 
the Severn valley region and Welsh Marshes to the 
west It supphes their multitudinous wants, 
serves their interests, and centres their thoughts 
Its industries are varied, but it specializes more 
particularly in small metal goods of all kinds — steel 
pens, swords, guns, bedsteads, jewellery, buttons, 
medals, brasswork, and the standardized parts of 
bicycles and motor-cars 

Sheffield (525,000), at the head of the navigation 
of the Don, is the chief iron and steel manufactunng 
town of Yorkshire Its earliest important pro- 
duction was cutlery, and modem human factors 
have made it the centre of the science of Ferro- 
Metallurgy Its manufactures include railway 
plant, cutlery, edged tools of all kinds, boilers and 
steel-work for ships, armour-plates and guns, 
textile machinery, and silver and electro-plate 
Leeds (472,000), stands where the Aire Valley 
enters the Plain of York, on the easiest route 
through the Pennines to the west coast regions. 
It IS the centre of the Yorkshire woollen industry, 
a railway and canal centre, and the second town 
in Yorkshire Its manufactures include ready- 
made clothing, cloth, boots and shoes, textile 
machinery, hnen, tobacco, glass, soap, chemicals, 
railway and road engines, and steam ploughs. 
Modem research at its university has helped to 
improve processes, and produce new substances 
West Ham (317,000), to the east of London, is a 
town of recent rapid growth Shipbuilding, brewing, 
and the manufactures of matches, soap, chemicals, 
and artifiiial manures represent its activities. 

Bradford (290,000), in the West Riding of York- 
shire, weaves more mohair than any other centre 
in the world Worsteds, velvets, and plushes are 
its specialities It has large dye-works 

Nottingham (270,000), on the Trent, manufactures 
leather, cycles and motor-cars, hosiery and lace, 
and lace-making machinery. 

Stoke-on-Trent (the city includes Hanley, Stoke- 
on-Trent, Burslem, Longton, Tunstall, and Fenton) 

(278.000) , IS the centre of the pottery industry, 
and util zes local clays for the coarser kinds of 
earthenware, and kaohn for the finer porcelain and 
china wares. 

Salford (243,000), the inseparable companion of 
Manchester, has similar industries to its greater, 
sister Recently it has been made a city 

Leicester (242,000), on the Soar, is an old Roman 
town, and manufactures woollen hosiery, agricultural 
machinery, boots and shoes, elastic-web, and lace 
Bolton (181,000), once famous for its woollen 
industry, is now a great cotton-spinning centre It 
is also engaged in the coal and iron trade. 

Croydon (196,000), a suburb of London, manu- 
factin es church clocks and carillons It is also the 
airport for London. 
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Willesden (134,000), a suburb oi London, is a 
great railway junction. 

Rhondda (167,000), in Glamorganshire, is a great 
coal-mining centre 

Oldham (147,000). in South Lancashire, is a great 
cotton-spinmng centre, and manufactures textile 
machinery 

Tottenham (149,000), East Ham (147,000), Leyton 

(128.000) , Wimbledon (58,000), Walthamstow 

(127.000) , Ealing (68,000), Hornsey (87,000), Ilford 

(78.000) , Edmonton (68,000), and Acton (61,000) are 
suburbs of London 

Blackburn (128,000) is an important Lancashire 
cotton-weaving centre. 

Derby (134,000) stands where the Derwent 
emerges on to the plain Once an important 
strategic point owing to its command of the 
Derwent Valley, it has become a great railway 
junction, and the site of great locomotive- and 
camage-building works It has also porcelain, 
textile, and silk industries 

Norwich (124,000), on the Wensum, castle town 
and cathedral city, manufactures all lands of 
agricultural machinery and apphances, silk, mus- 
tard, starch, and boots and shoes. 

Preston (123,000), at the mouth of the Kibble, 
has, in addition to its cotton-weaving industry, 
important manufactures of electric cars and railway 
carnages 

Stockport (126,000), at the foot of the moors east 
of Manchester, is a cotton centre. 

Huddersfield (112,000), in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, makes woollen goods of all kinds, but 
especially broadcloth and dress materials 

Coventry (129,000), in Warwickshire, a very 
old town, once famous for silk and more recently 
for watches and bicycles, has now large motor- 
manufacturing and artificial silk works, which have 
caused a remarkable increase in its population 
Burnley (103,000) is a cotton-weaving centre and 
makes looms 

Middlesbrough (136,000), on the south side of the 
Tees, has had a remarkable growth In 1829 a 
solitary farmhouse marked its site. Its present 
importance as an iron centre is due to the iron ore 
of the Cleveland Hills, the coal of Durham, and the 
dredging of the Tees estuary. Iron and steel works, 
shipbuilding yards, and cheimcal factories represent 
its industries 

Halifax (99,000) makes worsteds, baize, carpets, 
woollen goods, and textile machinery 
Other industrial centres are St. Helens (109,000), 
glass and chemical works , Wolverhampton (108,000), 
Walsall (101,000), Merthyr Tydvil (84.000), Smeth- 
wick (79,000), West Bromwich (79,000), Rotherham 

(70.000) , Enfield (61,000), Dudley (59,000), and 
Abexdare (51,000), iron centres , Rochdale (93,000) 
and Bury (57,000), wool and cotton centres , Wigan 

(91.000) , coal and iron-smeltmg centre; Reading 

(94.000) , biscuits and seeds, Warrington (78,000), 
wire, Northampton (94,000), leather. Ipswich 

(83.000) , and Lincoln (67,000) agricultural machin- 
ery , Darlington (69,000) ; and Swindon (57,000), 
railway works; Barnsley (71,000) linen. Burton 

(50.000) , brewing, Dewsbury (55,000), shoddy, 
Wakefield (53,000), wool; and Luton (59,000), 
straw-plait finishing 

Towqs of Historic Interest and Pleasure and Health 
Resorts. Brighton (138,000), “ London-super-Mare/' 

IS a pleasure and health resort of modem growth, 
on the Sussex coast. 

York (84,000), at the head of the navigation of 
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the Ouse, is an old Roman town, a cathedral city, 
a great railway junction and a market town. Flour- 
milhng, confectionery, cocoa works, and railway 
works make it prosperous Its command of routes 
makes it the centre of the nuhtary life of the north 

Bournemouth (92,000), near the Dorsetshire 
border, is a modern health and pleasure resoct, and 
owes Its popularity to the pine-clad valley of Bourne 
Brook, its sands, its beautiful surroundings and its 
excellent railway service 

Wallasey (91,000), on the Mersey, is, in reahty, 
a Cheshire suburb of Liverpool, and a health 
resort. Its growth has been great, and is still 
increasing 

Bath (69,000), on the Avon, famous m Roman 
times for its hot springs, is a noted invalid 
resort. 

Southend (106,000), on the Essex coast, is a 
favourite watering-place 

Hastings (61,000), on the Sussex coast, is an old 
Cinque port and modern watering-place. 

Blackpool (78,000) is a pleasure resort on the 
Lancashire coast 

Oxford (57,000), at the confluence of the Cherwell 
and Thames, is an ancient university town. It is 
the most important market and ford town in the 
clay vale 

Eastbourne (55,000), on the Sussex coast, is a 
pleasure resort 

Southport (74,000) is a Lancashire watering-place 

Exeter (60,000) on the Exe, is an old Roman 
town and cathedral city. It has paper mills and 
tanneries 

Worcester (50,000), near the confluence of the 
Severn and Teme, is an old Roman town noted 
now for its gloves and porcelain 

Chester (42,000), on the Dee, is noted for its 
Roman walls and associations, and its quaint old 
houses. It IS still an important railway junction, 
six mam lines and many minor lines meeting in its 
station, but has lost its importance as a port owing 
to the silting-up of the Dee estuary 

Canterbury (23,000), situated where the Stour 
emerges from the chalk downs, has a fine collection 
of ecclesiastical buildings, and is the chief 
ecclesiastical centre of England 

People and Government. Nordic, Alpine, and 
Mediterranean races have mingled to form tlie 
British nation, so various m the appearance and 
characteristics of its individuals Most of the 
people are long-skulled In the east they are 
mainly tall and fair , in Wales and the south-west 
they are darker and shorter A national common 
type tends to develop in the upper classes , and it 
IS possible to distinguish the dark and emotional 
Welshmen, the Anglo-Dane of the North and East, 
the Saxon of the South and West, and the cos- 
mopolitan Londoner Striking characteristics of the 
race are the love of independence and adventure, 
the rare bodily vigour, the strength of will, the 
calmness in deliberation, the deep sense of justice, 
and the boldness m action of its typical members 
The Government is that of a free democracy, the 
highest developed in the world. S nee 1922 the 
British Isles have not all been under the control 
of the Parliament sitting m London , the Irish 
Free State is now a Dominion with its own Parlia- 
ment, and Northern Ireland has its own Parliament 
for local affairs Thus the British Parliament has 
now the direct government of Great Bntam only 
Insularity preserves and continues Britain's ex- 
cellent social organisation ; accessibility leads to 
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outside stimulus , and soil, climatic and sea effects 
encourage a virile growth and patriotism 

The Islands of England. The Isle of Man, ancient 
Mona (area = 227 square miles , population = 
62,284), IS situated in the Irish Sea, 75 miles north- 
west of Liverpool, and is almost eqm-distant from 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland It is a 
mountainous island, closely comparable with the 
Lake District in structure The northern partis a 
lowland of New Red sands , the south has hme- 
stone , and old slaty rocks occupy almost all the 
island from Ramsey westward by the mouth of 
Sulby Glen to the Calf of Man at the south-western 
end Snaefell (2,034 ft ) is the highest point 
The leading industries are fishing, centred at Peel, 
stock-rearing, agriculture (oats, barley, turnips, 
potatoes, and grass), slate-quarrying, mining (lead, 
copper, zinc), and the manufacture of woollens 
Perhaps, the chief resource of the island is the 
entertainment of summer visitors from industrial 
Britain, attracted by the lovely glens, health- 
giving climate, and holiday allurements Douglas, 
the capital (20,326) , Ramsey (4,150) , Peel 
(2,500) , and Castletown (1,900), the ancient 
capital, are the chief towns The island is ad- 
ministered in accordance with its own laws by the 
Court of Tynwald, consisting of the Governor, 
appointed by the Crown , the Legislative Council, 
composed of the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
two Deemsters, the Attorney General, two members 
appointed by the Governor, and four members 
elected by the House of Keys, a representative 
assembly of 24 members 

The Channel Islands consist of nine inhabited 
islands and innumerable rocks, Ipng m a cluster in 
the Bay of Avranches, 8^ to 30 miles from the 
French coast (total area = 77 square miles , total 
population = about 91,000 , Jersey — 45 square 
miles, 50,000 population , Guernsey — ^25 square 
miles , Alderney — 4 square miles , and Sark — 
If square miles — are the chief islands) They are 
the sole remaining possession of England’s Norman 
heritage Resemblance to England’s south-western 
peninsula is seen in their wave-beaten, rugged, 
chff-edged coasts, the beautiful colours of the 
landscape, and their attraction of summer visitors. 
Most of the inhabitants are engaged in fishing 
(cod and lobster), dairying (" Alderney, Guernsey, 
and Jersey breeds”), granite quarrying, and the 
growing of early flowers and vegetables and the 
culture of grapes and tomatoes for the Enghsh mar- 
kets The chief centres are St. Helier (3U,000), 
the capital of Jersey, and St Peter's Port, the capital 
of Guernsey The islands are administered according 
to their own laws and customs, and French is still 
the legal language, though Enghsh is generally 
understood and taught in the schools Like the 
Isle of Man, the Channel Islands are not bound by 
Acts of the Imperial Parliament unless specially 
mentioned in them 

British Possessions. The British Empire com- 
prises over one-quarter of the globe (approximately 
13,800,000 square miles), and one-quarter of the 
world’s population (460,000,000). It possesses 
every type of civilization and climate, all the great 
commercial staples, almost every known metal, 
every stage of industrial development, every 
rehgion, and every human problem It grew out 
of private enterprise and efiort, and was the out- 
come mainly of the British love of liberty and zest 
for trade From an administrative point of view 
it has been divided into three groups the Doimn- 


lons , a group consisting of Colonies, Protectorates, 
Spheres of influence and Mandated territories , 
and the Empire of India The first group (Canada, 
Austraha, New Zealand, Newfoundland, the Irish 
Free State, and the Union of South Africa) governs 
itself, has reached the stage of nationhood, and has 
equality pohtically with the Motherland, with 
which it forms the British Commonwealth of 
Nations India and Rhodesia have moved towards 
self-government, and the prevaihng idea is to allow 
the inhabitants of each region to have as much 
control over their afiairs as their development will 
permit To Gieat Britain and her colonies partner- 
ship has been mutually advantageous, and the 
Empire has a common ideal towards which it 
consciously strives or towards which it is guided 
Throughout history there has never been such a 
vast and complicated organization of peoples 
held together by their own assent and their own 
unfettered choice 

All the important British possessions are noticed 
fully in separate articles 

ENQUIRY AREN'T. — (See Inquiry Agencies ) 
ENTAILED ESTATE. — An estate is said to be 
entailed when it is directed, by the will or the 
settlement under which it is held, to pass on to 
the heirs of the body of the holder for the time 
being The holder is the tenant in tail [q v ) En- 
tailed estates are retained- by the Law of Property 
Act, 1925, but they are looked upon as equitable 
estates The principle is further extended to pure 
personal estate, thus further bringing real and 
personal property into line (See Estate Tail ) 
ENTERED AT STATIONERS^ HALL.— This was 
a phrase which was usually found at the beginning 
of literary works published before the Copyright 
Act, 1911, came into force It was essential that 
this notification should be given, thereby indicating 
that the author, or his assignee, reserved the right 
to prohibit the publication of the work by any 
third party duiing the pendency of the copyright. 
By the Act of 1911 the necessity for giving this 
notice was completely dispensed with Registration, 
or entry at Stationers’ Hall, is, therefore, no longer 
an essential matter in securing copyright 
ENTERTAINMENT TAX. — This tax is under the 
control of the Excise Department, and constitutes 
a charge on admission to any exhibition, perform- 
ance, amusement, game, or sport to which persons 
are admitted for payment 
The exemptions are — 

Where the whole of the undertakings are devoted 
to philanthropic or charitable purposes without any 
charge on the takings for any expenses 

Where the entertainment is entirely educational . 
Where for partly educational or scientific pur- 
poses by an association not formed for profit 
Where for the object of reviving national pastimes 
in the case of associat’ons not for profit 

Where provided by or for a school, etc , estab- 
lished or conducted not for profit 

Where the entertainment consists of an exhibi- 
tion — 

(а) of the products of industry or skill in 
industry , 

(б) of works of graphic art, sculpture, or crafts- 
manship executed by persons who carry on such 
work as then: mam occupation , and 

(c) of articles or displays of skill of interest in 
relation to pubhc health 

Repayment of the tax will be made if the total 
net proceeds of the entertainment are devoted to 
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charitable purposes and the expenses do not exceed 
50 per cent of the receipts 

The tax was modified in 1924, no tax being payable 
up to 6d 

ENTREPOT. — This is really a French word, 
which has, however, become incorporated in the 
English language. In France, the name properly 
signifies a bonded warehouse, or a place where 
goods imported may be deposited, and whence they 
may be withdrawn for export without the pay- 
ment of any duty In process of time it has now 
become commonly apphed to any seaport or com- 
mercial town through which the exports and the 
imports of a large district pass 

ENTREPRENEUR.— This is the name that 
economists give to the man who controls industry, 
taking upon himself the risks of the business and 
receiving as his reward the profits of the business 
Perhaps a better name would be “ enterpriser ” 
This name is, indeed, becoming more common among 
writers on economic questions Thus, Giffen writes, 
commenting on the fact that present gains are very 
often wastefully preferred to larger future gains — 

" Probably there are no works more beneficial 
to a community in the long run than those, like 
a tunnel between Ireland and Great Britain, 
which open an entirely new means of communica- 
tion of strategical as well as of commercial value, 
but are not likely to pay the individual enterpriser 
in any short penod of time ” 

" Venturer “ — a term famous in economic history, 
where the " Merchant Venturers " play a great 
part — is also suggested as an improvement on the 
French term 

The entrepreneur is the man to whom is given the 
name “ captain of industry ” His great function is 
to organise industry , he brings supply and demand 
together One part of his function is the recruiting 
and training of the workers, the raising of the factory 
walls, and the installing of the machinery, the 
bringing together of materials, and the devising of 
better ways of making his product On the other 
hand he has the important though often over- 
looked function of finding a market for his product. 
The fact, however, that he takes business risks is 
his distinctive mark He has control of capital, 
either his own or that of others who have sufficient 
confidence in him to entrust him with the capital 
The capital might have been put into a safe invest- 
ment Instead, it is expended in building plant, 
material, in paying wages, and in finding a market 
The capital has been realised, and is now thrown 
into the melting pot where there is nsk that it may 
not emerge in as great quantity as before It has 
been risked, and the risk may be realised The 
entrepreneur’s work of organisation is often repre- 
sented as that of leading others in a fight against 
want the entrepreneur is the officer, the workers 
are the rank and file of the industrial army Carlyle 
writes, for instance — 

" The bhnd Plugson he was a captam of 
industry, born member of the ultimate genuine 
aristocracy of this universe, could he have known 
it I These thousand men that span and toiled 
round him, they were a regiment whom he had 
enlisted, man by man , to make war on a very 
genuine enemy. Bareness of back, and dis- 
obedient cotton-fibre, which will not, unless 
forced to it, consent to cover bare backs Here 
IS a most genuine enemy , over whom all creatures 
will wish him victory He enhsted his thousand 
men , said to them, ‘ Come, brothers, let us have 


a dash at Cotton i ’ They follow the cheerful 
shout ; they gam such a victory over Cotton as 
the earth has to admire and clap hands at but, 
alas Why, Plugson, even thy own host 

is all in mutiny Cotton is conquered , but the 
bare backs are worse covered than ever.fl ” 
ENTRY. — This IS the account kept of all 
goods which are exported from or imported into 
this country, whether the latter pay duties or not 
This entry is kept for statistical purposes 
ENTRY FOR FREE GOODS. — A Customs form on 
which duty free imports have to be declared (See 
Customs Formalities ) 

ENTRY FOR HOME USE EX SHIP.— The Cus- 
toms form on which is made the entry of dutiable 
goods which it is desired to clear promptly on land- 
ing A prime entry is first lodged, and is followed, 
if actual out-turn is found to differ from estimated 
out-turn, by a post entry covering the difference, 
when more than Is extra duty is payable (See 
Customs Formalities ) 

ENTRY FOR WAREHOUSING.— 1 his is a Custom 
House document which is brought into play when 
dutiable goods are imported, but are stored away 
for a period in a Government or bonded warehouse 
until they are required for use. The form is filled in 
by the importer, and the goods are fully described, 
so that they may be removed in the regular way 
from the importing ship to the desired warehouse 
ENTRY INWARDS. — (See Customs Formalities) 
ENTRY OUTWARDS.— (See Customs Formali- 
ties ) 

ENVELOPE OPENERS. — There are various appli- 
ances on the market for opening envelopes without 
injuring their contents These shave off the edge 
of the envelope, thus allowing the enclosures to be 
withdrawn with considerable rapidity 
EN VELOPE-SE ALING MACHINES. — Consider- 
able time is, in a busy office, expended on the sealing 
of the envelopes containing the outward letters 
The old way of licking the flaps was both harmful 
and much too slow The present office method 
of laying the envelopes out flat one over the other, 
with the gummed edges exposed, and damping the 
gum and turning the flaps over one by one, is 
undoubtedly very effective, and if the letters are 
of varying size or bulky, it is probably the best 
method In the case of the dispatch of a large 
mail, however, where all the envelopes are of one 
size, the use of a sealing machine is very economical 
Several makes of such machines are on the market, 
particulars of which are obtainable from any 
stationer 

EQUATION OP PAYMENT.— Equation of pay- 
ment IS the term given to the method by which the 
average date for payment, in one sum, of several 
items due at different dates, is found. 

When the whole of the items are either debit or 
credit, it IS termed simple equation, and compound 
when items are on both debit and credit sides of an 
account 

The object of obtaining the equation is to arrive 
at such an adjustment on the interest affecting each 
item that neither party obtains any advantage by 
the giving and allowing of period of credit Such 
penod IS known as the equated time, and the date 
on which the sum is to be paid is called the equated 
date or the average due date 

Rule. 1 Find the date on which payment of each 
transaction falls due (the due date). 

2 Take the due date of the first transaction as a 
starting point. 
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3 Calculate the number of days from this start- 
ing point to the due date of each transaction (adding 
one “ extreme ” only) 

4 Multiply each number by the amount of the 
transaction 

5 Aid the products and find the total amount 
of the transactions in ^ 

6 Divide the total products by the total of the 
transactions which gives the number of days to the 
average due date, computing from the date taken 
as starting point, but not including it 

Example of Simple Equation of Date. The follow- 
ing goods have been supplied, and it is desired to 
settle the account by means of a three months’ bill 
drawn on the average date 


March 30th 

;^192 

April 30th 

211 

May 31st 

118 

June 30th 

. 247 

July 30th 

94 


Date of Invoice 

Amount! 

Days from 
March 30 

Products 

March 30th 

192 

0 

0 

April 30th 

211 

31 

6,541 

May 31st 

118 

62 

7,316 

June 30th 

247 

92 

22,724 

July 30th 

94 

122 

11,468 


862 


48,049 


48,049 4- 862= 56 

56 days from March 30th = May 25th. 


Therefore the bill will be drawn at three m/d from 
May 25th 

An example of compound equation of date is 
shown below 

(See also Average Due Date ) 

EQUIPMENT BONDS.— (See American Securi- 
ties ) 

EQUITABLE CHAIiOE. — When a person desires 
to borrow money for a short period, he is often 
anxious to avoid the expense of a regular mortgage. 


and he, therefore, executes a document which 
serves as a charge upon the property, real or per- 
sonal, which IS to be the security for the loan, and- 
which can be enforced in equity if the debt is not 
liquidated m due course (See Equitable Mort- 
gage ) 

EQUITABLE ESTATE. — This is the name given 
to an estate which is held by a person, not in a 
strict legal sense, but in a manner which gives him 
a right, nevertheless, to enjoy the advantages 
attached to the same By the Law of Property 
Act, 1925, the only estates, interests or charges 
which are capable of subsisting and being con- 
veyed or created at law are (i) an estate in fee 
simple absolute in possession, and (ii) a term of 
years absolute All other interests or estates are 
equitable save easements over the fee simple or term, 
rent charges in fee or for years or legal mortgages 

EQUITABLE EXECUTION. — (See Action, 
Execution ) 

EQUITABLE MORTGAGE. — In many cases 
where money is advanced temporarily, and 
not as a speaes of investment, it is the common 
practice for the borrower to deposit with the lender 
the deeds referring to the property, together with a 
note or memorandum ot deposit The memor- 
andum generally stipulates that the borrower will, 
if required, execute a legal mortgage if called upon 
to do so This is what is known as an equitable 
mortgage. The possession of the title deeds gives 
the mortgagee an adequate security for his loan, 
and this particular species of mortgage is frequently 
resorted to when an advance is required from a 
banker or other person Since the passing of the 
Law of Property Act, 1925, the only way in which 
an equitable mortgage of a legal estate can come 
into being is by the deposits of deeds to secure more 
or less temporary borrowings Any mortgage by 
deed, whether first or subsequent, becomes auto- 
matically by virtue of the Act a legal mortgage 
secured by a term of years The first mortgage 
is secured by a term of 3,000 years, and the second 
by a similar term and one day more It is un- 
hicely that equitable mortgages will continue in 
view of the powers to create by deed “ a charge by 
way of legal mortgage ” Of course the mortgage 
of an equitable interest will remain an equitable 


Example of Compound Equation of Date. The following is an 
parties, all goods being subject to three months’ credit — 


Feb 10 To Cash . . 

,, 20. „ Goods 

„ 28 „ „ 

Mar 3 ,, Cash 


;^150 Jan. 5 

350 Mar 1 

200 April 10 

440 


account of transactions between two 


By Goods . . . . ;^360 

„ Cash . 100 

„ Goods . 80 


It is desired to settle the account on an equated date 


Date 

Date 

due 

Amount 

Days from 
Feb. 10. 

Pro- 

ducts 

Date 

Date 

due. 

Amount 

Days from 
Feb 10 

Pro- 

ducts. 

Feb 10 

Feb 10 

;£150 

0 

0 

Jan 5 

April 5 

£360 

54 

19,440 

„ 20 

May 20 

350 

99 

34,650 

Mar 1 

Mar 1 

100 

19 

1,900 

.. 28 

,, 28 

200 

107 

21,400 

April 10 

July 10 

20 

150 

3.000 

Mar 3 

Mar 3 

440 

21 

9,240 

Bala 

nee 

660 


40,950 



;£1,140 


65,290 



;^1,140 


65,290 


40,950 4- 660 = 62 

62 days from February 10th = April 13th. 
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mortgage All mortgages other than first mort- 
gages now require registration to preserve priorities 
(See Mortgage ) 

EQUITY. — This is the name that has been 
given to that branch of the law which was a species 
of supplemental justice, where the common law 
{q V ) was inadequate, and was foimerly adminis- 
tered in the Chancery Courts As is well known, 
the common law became a rigid kind of code at a 
comparatively early penod of Enghsh history, and 
if a suitor was unable to bring his case wnthin one 
ofjjthe wTits recognised in the common law courts, 
he was absolutely without a remedy It was to 
alleviate this eml that a subsidiary body of law 
arose, and its adnumstration was in the hands of 
the Lord Chancellor It is thus a curious fact that 
in our legal history a suitor’s chances often 
depended upon the particular court in which he 
instituted his action Without entering into the 
curious and absurd conflicts which arose out of 
this dual body of law, it is sufficient to state that 
equity gradually became as fixed as the common 
law, although the systems were kept distinct until 
the passing of the Judicature Acts of 1873 and 
1875 Since the last-named year, law and equity 
have been administered equally in all the divisions 
of the High Court of Justice, and if there is now 
any conflict between the rules of law and of equity, 
those of equity are to prevail 
EQUITY OF REDEMPTION.— This is the name 
given to the right which a mortgagor always 

E issesses to redeem his mortgaged property, unless 
s right is put an end to by process of law Thus, 
A mortgages his property to B. B has the legal 
estate in a term of 3,000 years subject to the right 
that the term ceases on repayment of the loans, 
and A has the legal estate in the fee simple reversion 
So long as A keeps up the payment of interest and 
observes the covenants, if any, in the mortgage 
deed, he can always redeem his estate, that is, end 
B’s term of years by paying what is due. And 
again, if A is in arrear and B proceeds to reahse 
his security in any way, A is able, by hquidatmg 
his debt or by other means, to endeavour to post- 
pone the extreme measures which would result in 
the absolute loss of his property The right that 
thus exists, which is founded on the maxim ‘‘ Once 
a mortgage, always a mortgage,” is called the 
equity of redemption (See Mortgage ) 

ERASURES. — ^All corrections in accounts should 
be made by passing the necessary entries to put 
matters in order through the journal, with a narra- 
tion fully explaining the entry, but if it is absolutely 
necessary to alter an entry direct, the figure should 
be crossed through in such a manner that the 
original entry may be distinctly read, and the new 
figure inserted over or under it Erasures often 
give rise to suspicion, especially when made so 
neatly that it is apparent the person making them 
has not wanted the alterations to be noticed, and 
when so made often cause difficulty in balancing 
the books, through the contra entry not having 
been altered accordingly ; and the fact of the 
alteration not being easily seen causes it to be 
passed over when scrutimsing entnes where the 
difierence may be hkely to be discovered 

In the case of legal documents, erasnres should 
be carefully avoided If a deed is in any way 
altered, it is presumed to have been done before 
the execution, until the contrary is proved, and 
then it IS clear a forgery has been committed 
The presumption is the opposite in the case of a 


will If, therefore, alterations appear m a will, 
these alterations must be executed as the will 
itself, otherwise they aie of no effect (See Wills ) 
Any alteration or erasure on a bill of exchange or 
a cheque must be initialed by the drawer 

EROOT. — A parasitical fungus, producing a dis- 
ease in the cereals which it attacks It is found 
chiefly on the seed of rye, and a liquid extract is 
obtained from it, which is useful in cases of 
haemorrhage and in attacks of migraine In another 
form it is used for hypodermic injections, but care 
must be exercised in its administration, as large 
doses are poisonous Germany and Russia supply 
Great Britain, 

ERMINE.- -The name given to the stoat when in 
its winter coat of white fur The ermine is a small 
carnivore of the weasel family. Its fur is in great 
request for the lobes of State dignitaries, and is 
much prized for stoles, muffs, coats, etc The end 
of the tail is black Though the ernune is common 
m the northern parts of both the Old and New 
Worlds, the valued white-coated specimen is con- 
fined to the highest latitudes Great Britain’s sup- 
plies come from Norway, Siberia, Lapland, and the 
extreme north of Canada 
ERRORS, DETECTION OF.— As ref ei ring to 
accounts, although there is no method by wluch 
errors may be altogether obviated, they may be 
easily detected and rectified by the adoption of a 
thorough system of organisation This system 
should comprise the allocation of staff duties in 
such a way that in every operation the operation 
is conducted by one person in the first instance, 
checked by another, and, wherever possible, re- 
checked by a third Thus, in paying wages, one 
person should make up the wages sheets, another 
check them, and a third make them up ready to 
hand to the employees , in stocktaking the stock 
should be taken down by one, extended by a 
second, and checked by a third , in posting books 
of account, the postings should always be re-checked 
by a person other than the ledger clerk , in totalling 
the subsidiary books, the additions should be re- 
checked by a second person. A good check is 
ensured on ledger accounts by the settlements, and 
any alterations which may be then made should 
never be left on the account, but immediately and 
thoroughly cleared up through the books 

Not only should the staff be well organised, but 
the books themselves should also be on a well- 
organised system with a view to the detection of 
errors Thus, by the adoption of columnar books, 
cross totals are of great service m ensuring a 
perfect balance up to a certain point, and self- 
balancmg ledgers (qv), also assist in localising 
errors to one particular ledger and the subsidiary 
books referring to it (See also Check-Figure 
System ) 

If, however, on balancing the books the trial 
balance is found to be incorrect, much may be done 
in order to detect the errors without the trouble of 
a complete re-check, and although a great deal in 
this direction depends upon the ingenuity of the 
book-keeper having regard to individual weaknesses 
of the persons having charge of the various books, 
the following ai e directions in which errors are often 
found to have arisen, and are suggestive of others 
of sirmlar description — 

1. Omission to post discount totals from cash 
book to ledger 

2 Omission of balances, especially that of cash 
book balances. 
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3 Errors in abstracting ledger balances, or in 
totalling them. 

4 Errors in totalling, in the subsidiary books, 
ledger accounts, or the trial balance itself, this 
class of errors often ansing from — 

(a) Indistinct figures, as 1 and 7, 3 and 5, 7 and 

9, being so indistinct as to be misread 

(b) 1, 5, 10, and similar errors peculiar to the 

person making the addition 

5 Postings made to the wrong side 

6 Posting or carrying forward of incoirect 
amounts, the figures often being tiansposcd or 
" advanced ” 

If the difierence is a round sum, say ^10, or 
;;^100, it IS most hkely to have arisen through an 
error in addition 

When the difierence is exactly divisible by two, 
any amount which is exactly half the difierence 
should be checked to ascertain whether it has 
been placed in the wrong column of the trial 
balance or posted to the wrong side of the ledger 
account Further, any items in the subsidiary 
books of the same amount as the difierence should 
be examined to see whether they have been debited 
(or credited) twice in error 

In the case of transposition between tens and 
units, the difference is always a multiple of 9, and 
in the case of transposition between hundreds and 
units, the difference is always a multiple of 99 

In the case of errors made by advancing a figure, 
the error may be discovered if it is levealed by the 
following test — 

Taking such a sum as £2i 2s 6d posted as 
;^242 6s , the difference m balancing would be 
5^218 3s 6d Set down the difference, and above 
the pence set down such a figure as will give an 
addition of even shilhngs, and place the same figure 
as the addition of the shilhngs , on the top hne set 
down the figure required to add up, and place the 
same figure as the addition of the pounds, and so on. 
The top line and the addition hne will then give the 
item incorrectly posted — £ s d 

24 2 6 
218 3 6 
£242 6 0 

In a set of books of any magmtude the difference 
in the tiial balance ivill usually be the result of a 
combination of errors, but it will often happen that 
one error will give the key to several others of 
similar description, and they can be discovered one 
by one, until the last is easily found by one of the 
above methods 

ERRORS EXCEPTED.— ERRORS AND OMIS- 
SIONS EXCEPTED. — ^These words, generally abbre- 
viated into E.E , or E and O E , are very frequently 
written at the end of invoices and accounts by 
merchants and otheis, in order that they may be 
entitled to claim a legal right of correcting any 
errors or omissions which have not been discovered 
m the first instance when the invoices and accounts 
were made out 

ESCHEAT. — 'By Section 45 of the Administration 
of Estates Act, 1925, the rule that on failure of 
heirs, real property will escheat to the Crown, the 
Duchy of Lancaster, the Duchy of Cornwall, or to a 
mesne lord is abolished In lieu of the right to 
escheat the Crown, Duchy of Lancaster, or Duchy of 
Cornwall, as the case may be, is entitled to take the 
residue of personal and real estate as bona vacanha 
in default of persons eligible to take under the new 
rules of descent (See Distribution, Statutes of ) 


ESCROW. — A deed is said to be an escrow when 
it IS handed by one of the parties to it to some 
person other than the other party to the deed, on 
condition that it shall be retained until some 
condition has been fulfilled 

ESPARTO. — A sort of grass grownng wild in 
South Europe and North Africa Wilful destruction 
of the plant in Algiers and Spain has rendered 
Government regulations necessary with regard to 
Its cultivation. Esparto grass is an important 
commercial product, principally used in the manu- 
facture of paper, and also for cordage, baskets, 
and mats Esparto is imported in 4 to 6 cwt 
bales, and the flexible and felting quahties of the 
fibre renders it of great value as a paper matenal 
either alone or mixed with wood pulp Algiers is 
the chief source of Great Britain's supplies 
ESSENTIAL OILS.— (See Oils.) 

ESTABLISHMENT CHARGES.— (See Costing, 
Oncost ) 

ESTATE. — ^This word is used in various senses, 
though its principal function is to denote the sum 
total of the goods of all kinds which a person 
possesses In a restricted sense, it signifies the 
landed property of a person Again, it is the term 
which includes the whole of the assets of a deceased 
person or of a bankrupt 

Technically, the word “ estate " does not signify 
anytlung tangible at all, but means the amount or 
quantity of interest winch a person possesses m 
certain landed property (See Legal Estate , 
Equitable Estate ) 

ESTATE AGENT. — This title is given to two 
quite distinct occupations A person who conducts 
negotiations for the sale or purchase or letting of 
land, houses, shops, and the like, is called an estate 
agent, and is subject to the ordinary law of agency 
{qv) so far as it is applicable to the particular 
employment The other class of estate agents is 
composed of persons employed by an owner of 
landed property to manage his property for him 
In the case of large estates, the agent resides on 
the estate, gives his whole time to the service of 
his employer, is paid a yearly salary) and is leally 
the adviser and representative of the employer 
In other cases the agent may be m business 
for himself, and is employed, on cither salary or 
commission, just as any other agent would be 

ESTATE DUTY.— Before the passing of the 
Finance Act, 1894, there were six separate dutie’s 
payable on the death of a person, viz , probate, 
account, legacy, succession, additional succession, 
and estate The probate, account, and additional 
succession duties were abolished by the Act of 1894, 
and the new estate duty established. Legacy ?nd 
succession duties are still payable, subject to some 
modifications, but the estate duty is the first charge 
on the estate of the deceased. Like the old piobate 
duty, estate duty is levied upon the principal value 
of all property, real or personal, settled or not 
settled, which passes on the death of any person 
dynng after August 2nd, 1894, and not (like legacy 
or succession duty) the mere interest to which the 
legatee or successor succeeds It is, however, not 
himted like probate duty to assets which are within 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Probate 

Property passing on the death includes the 
followung — 

(fl) Property of which the deceased was at the 
time of his death competent to dispose, whether or 
not he, in fact, disposed of it by his will (A person 
IS deemed competent to dispose of property if he 
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has such an estate or interest therein, or such 
general power over it as would, if he were sm 
juris, enable him to dispose of the pioperty, and 
includes a tenant-in-tail, whether he is in possession 
or not ; and the expression “ general power ” 
includes every power or authority enabhng the 
donee or other holder thereof to appoint or dispose 
of the pioperty as he thinks fit, whether exercisable 
by instrument inter vivos or by will, or both, but 
exclusive of any power exercisable in a fiduciary 
capacity undei a disposition not made by himself, 
or exercisable as tenant for hfe under the Settled 
Land Act, 1925, or as mortgagee ) 

(6) Gifts of property, real or personal, such as dona- 
tions mortis causd, i e , gifts made conditionally in 
contemplation of death and revocable on the donor’s 
recovery, made within a year preceding the death 
(c) The deceased's severable share of property, of 
which he was joint owner with another 

(if) Insurance pohaes on the deceased’s hfe 
effected by the deceased, and kept up for the 
benefit of a donee, whether assignee or nominee 
(fi) Pioperty in which the deceased or any other 
person had an interest ceasing on the death of the 
deceased, to the extent to which a benefit accrues 
or arises by the cesser of such interest , but exclu- 
sive of property the interest in which of the deceased 
or other person was only an interest as holder of 
an office, or as recipient of the benefits of a chanty, 
or as a corporation sole 

In computing the value of the benefit accruing 
or arising from the cesser of an interest ceasing on 
the death of the deceased, the following rules are 
apphed — 

(1) If the interest extended to the whole income, 
the value is the principal value of the property 
passing , (2) if the interest extended to less than 
the whole income of the property, the value appears 
to be the principal value of an addition to the pro- 
perty equal to the income to which the interest of 
the deceased extended The clause deals with the 
ceasing of an interest in property which does not 
pass on the deceased’s death, and has no reference 
to property which does pass on the death Such 
property is divided into two classes : (») Property 
in which the deceased had an interest ceasing on his 
death , (6) property m which some person other 
than the deceased, had an interest ceasing on the 
death of the deceased Under (a) fall life annuities 
and rent-charges chaiged on any property , the 
“ life " being the hfe " of the deceased ” The test 
IS whether upon the falhng in of the hfe in question 
a benefit must accrue to some person No duty is, 
therefore, levied in respect of an annuity payable 
during the hfe of the deceased, and ceasing on his 
death if it is merely secured by a covenant and is 
not charged on the property. Under (6) fall cases 
m which an estate or interest in, or an annuity or 
rent-charge charged upon, property is given to a 
third person during the hfe of the deceased (Leases 
for fives, of which the deceased was the last life, 
fall under this heading ) 

In order to avoid difficulties which had arisen 
as to (e), the Finance Act, 1900, enacted that in 
the case of every person dying after March 31st, 
1900, property, real or personal, in which the 
deceased or any other person had interest for the 
life of the deceased, is to be deemed to pass on the 
death of the deceased, notwithstanding that the 
interest has been surrendered, assured, divested, or 
otherwise disposed of, whether for value or not. to 
or for the benefit of any person entitled in remainder 


or reversion in such property, unless the surrender 
or disposition was made or effected bond fide, and 
possession assumed bond fide twelve months before 
the death of the deceased It will be seen, therefore, 
that the disposition of property with the idea of 
avoiding the death duties is attended with c^onsider- 
able risk The donor’s estate may not, after all, 
escape the duties, and if the donor survives the 
donee, either the donor may lose any benefit for 
which he has privately stipulated, or he may be 
called upon to pay succession or legacy duty upon 
his own property, which has reverted to him by 
the will, or otherwise, of the deceased donee The 
court has expressed the opinion that there is noth- 
ing illegal or immoral in making disposition of 
property in order to escape death duties 

By the Finance Act of 1910 the period within 
which property might be disposed of and still be 
hable to estate duty was extended The period first 
suggested was five years This was eventually 
reduced to three years, and by that Act gilts of 
property made inter vivos up to three years before 
the death of the deceased are rendered liable to 
duty Consequently the risk of failure in trans- 
ferring property in the hope of escaping duty is 
mcreased The provision, however, is not letro- 
spective, and does not apply to gifts made or 
effected for pubhc or charitable purposes 

Nor does the new period of three years apply also 
to gifts made by the deceased nn consideration of 
marriage, or which are proved to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue to have 
been pait of the normal expenditure of the deceased, 
and to have been reasonable, having regard to the 
amount of his income, or to the circumstances, or 
which, in the case of any donee, do not exceed in 
the aggregate ;^100 m value or amount There are 
other exceptions provided by the Act which do not 
require any notice here 

Immovable, that is, real, property which is not 
situated in the United Kingdom, is exempt from 
estate duty And even movable, that is, personal, 
property which is not situated in the United King- 
dom is also exempt from the duty, if the deceased 
owner was not a person domiciled in the United 
Kingdom at the date of his death But estate duty 
IS payable if the deceased owner was domiciled in 
the Umted Kingdom when he died, and it is also 
payable, generally, where the deceased was only 
interested for fife, and at his death the property 
formed the subject of a British trust or was vested 
in a British trustee 

The followmg property, even though it is situated 
within the United Kingdom, is expressly exempted 
from estate duty — 

(а) Settled property of every desciiption in 
respect of which estate duty has been paid since 
the date of the settlement, unless the deceased was, 
at the time of his death, or had been previously, 
competent to dispose of it 

(б) Property held by the deceased as a trustee for 
another person under a trust not created by the 
deceased more than twelve months before his death, 
and the beneficiary had possession and enjoyment 
of the property immediately after the creation of the 
trust, and continued to hold it to the exclusion of 
the deceased 

(c) Property passmg for a full money consideration 
Property of common seamen, marines, and 
soldiers dying in the service of the Crown. 

(«) Estates of which the value is less than £100 

If) Survivorship annuities of less than £25. 
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(g) Reversionary interests upon winch the estate 
duty has been commuted 

(h) Pensions and annuities payable by the T ndi an 
Government to the widows or children of deceased 
officers of that Government 

(t) Advowsons, or church patronages, not subject 
to succession duty 

(j) Property settled by a husband on his wife, or 
vtce versa, and reverting on the death to the original 
settlor. 

[k) Works of art, scientific collections, prints, 
manuscripts, etc , or other things not yielding 
income, either given for national purposes, or which 
appear to the Treasury to be of national, scientific, 
or historical interest, and settled so as to be enjoyed 
in kind m succession by different persons : pro- 
vided that the exemption from estate duty will 
continue only so long as the property is unsold or 
does not come into the possession of the person 
competent to dispose of it. 

(Z) Sums under ;^100 which can be paid without 
requiring representation to the deceased. 

[m) Settled property to which the deceased had 
not succeeded at his death, it the subsequent 
hmitations of the settlement still subsist 

By various Acts the rate of estate duty has been 
considerably increased, and details will be found in 
the article on Executorship Accounts 

The executor, when he applies for probate of the 
will of the testator, or the admimstrator of an 
intestate after he has obtained a grant of letters of 
administration, is required to furnish particulars of 
all the property of the deceased. The necessary 
forms and copies of the affidavit which has to be 
sworn can be obtained free of cost from Somerset 
House, or from any money order office outside the 
Metropolitan Postal District, Full particulars are 
given showing the method of ascertaining the 
value of the estate of the deceased, and the deduc- 
tions which are allowed to be made from the gross 
amount The chief of these deductions are reason- 
able funeral expenses, debts, and incumbrances on the 
estate Other limited deductions are allowed where 
the property is situated out of the United Kingdom, 
and its administration and reahsation necessitate 
increased expense , and if any death duty is payable 
in the foreign country where the property is situ- 
ated, the amount of the duty is to be deducted from 
the principal value of the property If any duty is 
payable m a British possession to which the Finance 
Act, 1894, has been applied by Order in Council, in 
respect of the death, the Comrmssioners must de- 
duct a sum equal to such duty from the estate duty 
which would otherwise be payable This provision 
has been apphed to practically all the British possess- 
ions, the only important exceptions being Queens- 
land, and the Orange Free State and Transvaal. 

The estate duty is due and payable upon the 
dehvery of the account by the executor or adminis- 
trator, or at the expiration of six months from 
the death of the deceased, whichever happens first 
Until payment is made, simple interest at the rate 
of 3 pei cent, is charged upon the estate duty, and 
if the payment is delayed beyond six months, the 
rate of interest is raised to 4 per cent. At the 
option of the person dehvering the account, the 
estate duty payable upon real property may be 
paid by eight equal yearly instalments, or sixteen 
half-yearly instalments, with interest at the rate of 
3 per cent per annum from the date at which the 
first instalment is due, and this instalment becomes 
due at the expiration of twelve months from the 


death The inteiest on the unpaid portion of the 
duty IS added to such instalment and paid accoid- 
ingly If the real property is sold, the estate duty 
IS payable on the completion of the sale The pay- 
ment of the estate duty is to be made primarily 
out of the residue of the estate of the deceased 

A new provision of the Finance Act, 1910, allows 
the person liable to pay estate duty (or succession 
duty) m respect of any real (including leasehold) 
property to arrange with the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue to make the payment in whole or 
in part by a transfer of such part of the property 
as may be agreed upon between the Commissioners 
and that person No stamp duty is payable on any 
conveyance or transfer of land to the Commissioners 
under the section 

In the valuation of the property liable to estate 
duty, the principal value is to be obtained by 
ascertaimng the price which, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, the property 
would reahse in the open market at the date of the 
death of the deceased , but the Commissioners shall 
not make any reduction in the estimate on account 
of the estimate being made on the assumption that 
the whole property is to be placed on the market 
at one and the same time There is a provision that 
where it is proved that the value of the property 
has been depreciated by reason of the death of the 
deceased, the Commissioners in fixing the price 
shall take such depreciation into account If the 
property is agricultural, the estimated value is not 
to exceed twenty-five years’ purchase of the pro- 
perty, as assessed under Schedule A of the Income 
Tax Acts, and after deducting 5 per cent, for the 
expenses of management To this principal value 
IS to be added all income accrued on the taxable 
property and outstanding, %,e , not received when 
the deceased died Any disputes as to the valua- 
tion of the property may be referred to the High 
Court, or to a county court when the amount is less 
than £10,000 There is a right of appeal to the 
Court of Appeal. 

Any person who for the purpose of obtaining any 
allowance, etc , in respect of any duties payable 
under the various Finance Acts knowingly makes 
any false representation is liable, on summary 
conviction, to imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing SIX months with hard labour (See Legacy 
Duty, Succession Duty.) 

ESTATE BXJTY POLICY.— This is generally a 
whole hfe non-profit pohcy for an amount estimated 
to cover death duties There is a special provision 
that in the event of death the assurance company 
will, at the request of the executors, pay over 
immediately on proof of death all or part of the 
pohcy moneys to the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners in settlement of death duties and the balance 
(if any) to the executors after probate has been 
granted As death duties must be paid before 
a deceased’s estate can be legally administered or 
probate granted, considerable difficulty, and often 
loss, may be avoided by the policy moneys being made 
available for paying duties before probate is obtained 

ESTATE TAIL. — ^This is an equitable interest in 
land or in personal property, limited to the descend- 
ants of the first holder, according to the -will or deed 
creating the same Whilst an estate tail is no 
longer a legal estate, the Law of Property Act, 
1925, has preserved the equitable rights and 
extended them to personalty such as stocks, funds, 
and other chattels The line of descendants may 
be made to consist of males and females 
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ESTHONIA.— The Baltic Republic of Esthonia, 
established in 1918, is bounded on the north by the 
Gulf of Finland, on the south by Latvia, on the 
west by the Baltic Sea, and on the east by Lake 
Peipus and Soviet Russia Included an Esthonia 
are the Baltic islands of Dago, Oesel (Saaremaa), 
Runo, and Muku Esthoma has an area of 17,953 
square miles, and a population of approximately 
1 ,200,000 Akin to the Finns, the Ests or Esths are 
an industrious, patient, vigorous, sober, and hardy 
race, with a deep attachment to their land 

Belief. Structurally, Esthonia forms part of the 
Great European Plain Lowlands and low morainic 
heights, and glaciated hollows filled with lakes, 
make up its surface 

Climate and Vegetation. The chmate is of the 
continental type, characterised by cool, short, 
bright summers, long, severe winters, and most 
rain in summer The region is naturally a forest 
area, mainly coniferous, but pasture and arable 
lands now find a place in the forest clearings 
Production and Industries. Esthonia’s chief hope 
is in agriculture and dairy farming Hardy, fast- 
growing and fast-npemng crops are essential under 
the climatic and edaphic conditions prevailing 
Rye, oats, barley, flax, hemp, potatoes, and beet- 
t oot are cultivated , and dairy-farming, bee- 
keeping, rabbit-rearing, and poultry production, 
engage many of the smallholders _ The exploitation 
of the forest wealth is not on a scientific basis, both 
capital and skilled labour being largely absent 
Minerals, with the exception of oil shale deposits m 
the north (now in the experimental stage), are 
laclang Such manufactures as exist are mostly 
concerned with local raw materials Timber is 
made into cellulose, paper-pulp, and paper : linen 
and linseed oil are obtained from the flax plant , 
alcohol IS manufactured from potatoes ; and beer 
and flour are made from barley Cotton is woven 
m fairly large quantities, especially at Narva, where 
water-power is slalfully used The sea fisheries of 
the Baltic and the fresh-water fisheries of Lake 
Peipus are important 

Communications and Trade. Few good roads 
exist, and railway facilities are inadequate There 
are 684 miles of broad-gauge and 480 of narrow- 
gauge railway, which were designed to serve alien 
interests before the advent of independence The 
water routes of lake and river are utilised in summer, 
but are ice-bound in winter Esthonia needs 
foreign capital, foreign organising power, and close 
co-operation with its neighbours, for full develop- 
ment Its position for transit trade is excellent, 
and such trade should become important The 
chief exports are flax, timber, wood-pulp, cellulose, 
cement, turpentine, resm, hemp, and eggs , and the 
principal imports are salt, coal, sugar, iron and 
steel goods, agricultural machinery, and textiles 
Trade Centres. Reval (Talbnn) (125,000), at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Finland, the capital and chief 
port, is connected by rail with Leningrad Its 
harbour is blocked by ice for three weeks in winter. 
Robbed, at present, of its transit trade, its popula- 
tion is too great for its small hinterland 

Dorpai (Tartu) (50,000), is noted for its university, 
and its excellent furniture works 
Narva (50,000), is the chief manufacturing centre, 
Pernau (Parnu) (25,000), is a small port on the 
Gulf of Riga 

(For map see Russian Union) 

ESTIMATE. — ^A document which shows what is 
the amount demanded by a contractor or other 


person for carrying out certain work or supplying 
certain goods 

ESTIMATED OR APPROXIMATE PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT. — For departmental stores and 
multiple shops, more particularly retail shops 
where goods are charged out to the branches at 
selling prices, it is often desirable to prepare weekly 
statistical stock accounts and profit and loss 
accounts so as to provide a detailed weekly com- 
parison of the results obtained These records, 
however, are quite distinct and separate from the 
ordinary book-keeping accounts, and are really 
in the nature of periodical estimates 

The basis of the method is to reduce commencing 
stock to Its cost price, add the purchases for week, 
deduct the estimated profit from the selhng price 
of goods sold so as to arrive at cost, and then deduct 
this figure from the total of commencing stock and 
purchases, the final result being the estimated 
closing stock on hand 

The value of actual stock on hand should be 
periodically ascertained and checked with this 
estimated stock, any small differences being written 
off , where these differences arise it may be due to 
a slight variation m the rate of profit or possibly 
through wastage, breakages, or leakages In this 
connection it should be borne in mind that when 
goods are supplied in bulk and retailed in small 
quantities, the exact total cannot always be 
accounted for with exactness For example, it is 
practically impossible to obtain exactly 112 separate 
pounds of potatoes from a 1 cwt sack of potatoes 

Example — 

WEEKLY STOCK ACCOUNTS 


£2,500 


Estimated Stock at end of V 


This system, therefore, can be applied most 
effectively only when the standard rate of profit 
does not vary or varies within narrow limits and 
the risk of loss from wastage, leakage, or damage is 
comparatively small 

The next step is to analyse the weekly expenses 
and to compile weekly a trial balance of the nominal 
ledger For certain classes of expenses, e g , rent, 
rates, and taxes, which are payable at longer 
intervals than one week, the weekly amounts must 
be calculated and included in the statement Thus — 


TRIAL BALANCE 



Week Ended 
July?, 19 

Total to date, 
July 14, 19 


Dr 

Cr 

Dr 

Cr 

Rent, Rates, and Taxes 
Wages 

Salaries 

Expenses 

Adjustment Account 

40 

120 

50 

60 

£ 

270 

io 

240 

100 

130 

£ 

550 

£270 

£270 

£550 

£550 
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Finally, the approximate or estimated profit 
and loss account may be prepared, and it is desirable 
that the percentages for the component items 
should be shown 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT (APPROXIMATE ) 



At the end of each trading period, these approxi- 
mate statements should be compared with the final 
trading and profit and loss accounts as compiled 
from the financial books, the object being to 
ascertain and trace the cause of any discrepancies 
with a view to preventing their recurrence 

ESTOPPEL. — This IS a legal term, which signifies 
that a person is stopped or prevented fiom setting 
up a claim or a defence in an action, as the case 
may be, on account of some previous act or repre- 
sentation, or of some legal presumption which is 
inconsistent with it Thus, a drawer, an acceptor, 
and an indorser of a bill of exchange are each 
estopped from denying certain facts connected 
with the bill (These are noticed in the separate 
articles deahng with each of these parties ) Again, 
where bonds (not strictly negotiable) are placed in 
the hands and under the full control of an agent 
for disposal by the owner of them, the principal is 
precluded, or estopped, from saying that a person 
who takes the bonds, in good faith and for value, 
from the agent, has not got a good legal title to the 
bonds In such a case the title to the bonds is 
founded on estoppel. 

ESTREAT. — An estreat is a copy or a true 
extract of some original document or record. 

ETHER. — A colourless, transparent, mobile 
liquid, hghter than water and very volatile It has 
a pecuhar odour and a somewhat fiery taste It is 
prepared by heating alcohol with sulphuric acid 
Ether is highly inflammable, and when its vapour 
is mixed with air an explosive mixture is formed 
Its uses are numerous It is employed in freezing 
machines, and is a valuable solvent of fats, alka- 
loids, resins, etc. Mixed with oxygen, it is used in 
the production of hmehght, and in chemical analysis 
it is much used for the separation of oils from other 
organic matters In medicine it is an important 
anaesthetic, being sometimes applied locally, e g , 
by dentists, sometimes inhaled in the place of 
chloroform, and sometimes administered as a 
hypodermic injection to stimulate the heart. Its 
chemical symbol is (C2H2)20 There are several 
trade varieties made either from pure rectified spirit 
or from methylated spirit These commercial 
quahties are graded according to the amount of 
water present, indicated by their specific gravity 
Methylated ether, S G 0 735 is used for freezing 
machines, a slightly higher quality, S G 0 730, for 


use as a technical solvent, and ether of S G 0 717, 
IS suitable as a local anaesthetic The pure ethers 
range from S G 0-735 to 0-720 
ETHIOPIA. — (See Abyssinia ) 

EUCALYPTUS. — Also known as the gum tree. 
An evergreen Austrahan tree of the m 3 nrtle family, 
of which there aie numerous vaiieties, one of the 
most important being the Eucalyptus globulus, 
which 3 n.elds a volatile, aromatic, antiseptic oil 
The manufacture of this oil is now an important 
industry in Austraha It is used not only medi- 
cinally, but also in the preparation of various soaps 
and perfumes. The eucalyptus tree has been intro- 
duced into Africa and Central America, and is 
sometimes cultivated in British greenhouses. Its 
aromatic odour is its chief characteristic This is 
particularly noticeable in the resinous exudation 
obtained fiom it, and used medicinally as an anti- 
septic The wood is durable and hardens with 
time, and the bark yields tannin 

EUPHORBIUM. — Sometimes called a gum-resin, 
but actually a juice obtained from various species 
of the spurge family in North Africa, the East 
Indies, the Canary Islands, and Arabia Minute 
quantities of a t incture prepared from an Australian 
variety are occasionally administered in cases of 
asthma, bronchitis, etc ; but its use is chiefly con- 
fined to veterinary medicine Plasters to be applied 
in affections of the joints are sometimes made of a 
mixture of Burgundy pitch and euphorbium 

EUROPE. — ^Europe, the continent of peninsulas, 
and the peninsular continent, young geologically, 
yet the most important politically and commercially, 
IS, next to Australia, the smallest of the continents 
It IS bounded by seas except on the east, where no 
well-marked natural frontier can be drawn The 
boundary usually taken between Asia and Europe 
follows the water-parting of the Ural mountains, the 
Ural river, the water-parting of the Caucasus, the 
Black Sea, and the Sea of Marmora. The line is 
continued through the Aegean Sea, south of Crete, 
and Malta, and through the Strait of Gibraltar 
Within these limits the area of the mainland is 
about 3,560,000 square miles and the total area, 
including its vanous islands, is over 3,850,000 
square miles (about one-third of that of Africa) 
Its population, numbering 475,000,000, is mainly 
of Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean types 
The northern point of the mainland, Nordkyn, 
hes in 71° N lat., the southern point. Cape Tarifa, 
in 36° N lat , while the western point is Cape Roca, 
9i° W long , and the eastern limit is approximately 
65° E long The greatest length of the continent, 
from Cape St Vincent to the Ural Mountains, is 
3,370 miles , the greatest breadth, from Cape 
Nordkyn to Cape Matapan, is 2,400 miles 

Europe may be considered a peninsula of Eurasia, 
although physical conditions have kept the history 
of Europe and Asia in a large measure distinct 
From a narrowing between the Black Sea and the 
Baltic, Central and Western Europe form a peninsula 
from which smaller peninsulas project, Jutland to 
the north, Iberia, Itaha, and Balkania to the south , 
while Scandinavia is true to the Western European 
tjpe Peninsular aspect, extensive coasts, numer- 
ous gateway’s of commerce, and closeness to the 
sea, have led to Europe’s supremacy in shipping, 
and its latest dream of a ship-canal system across 
Central Europe The mass or continental core of 
Europe proper narrows from east to west It is 
nearly 1,500 miles from the Caspian to the Arctic 
Ocean along the meridian, over 600 miles from the 
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Adriatic to tlie North Sea, and 230 miles from th.e 
Mediterranean to the Bay of Biscay The White, 
Baltic, and North Seas are the chief northern seas , 
and the western Mediterranean between Iberia and 
Africa, the eastern Mediterranean with the gulf of 
the Adriatic, the Aegean and the Black Seas, are 
the southern seas Of these seas the northern cover 
the shallow continental platform, but the southern 
are basins of great depth 

The coast-lme of Europe is a long one, longer in 
proportion to area than that of any other continent 
Neglecting minor indentations it is about 20,000 
miles, or three and a half times the minimum pos- 
sible periphery, and it is of great importance that 
this greater length of coast-hne is very largely due, 
not to small bays, gulfs, and creeks, but to great 
inland seas, which bring Europe into easy com- 
munication with the ocean Lying in the centre 
of the land hemisphere, Europe is in an advantage- 
ous position for reaching all the other continents by 
sea, the only barriers to direct sea routes with 
certain parts of the world being the Arctic ice 
barrier as yet unconquered, and the isthmian barriers 
of Suez and Panama successfully overcome by canal 
construction 

Three European races are distinguished • the 
Nordic, the Central or Alpine, and the Mediter- 
ranean The Nordic people, tall, long-headed, 
fair-skinned, and blue-eyed, evolved around the 
shores of the North Sea Originally fishermen and 
manners, they learned in their struggle with the 
bleak climate of their northern home the virtues 
of indomitable courage, bold adventure, and justice 
between man and man They occupy Scandinavia, 
Denmark, the plains south of the Baltic Sea as 
far east as the country round the Gulf of Riga, and 
most of the lowlands around the North Sea and the 
Enghsh Channel Modern history may be said to 
be due to the initiative and prowess of these people, 
who dominate the world, and are striving to gam 
the key to the mysteries of life itself The Mediter- 
ranean people, short, long-headed, olive-complex- 
loned, with very dark hair and eyes, arrived m 
Europe mainly by sea, from Asia Minor, from the 
Levant, from Tunis or from Morocco Living under 
easier conditions than the Nordics, they evolved the 
first European civilisation Intolerant of severe 
cold, mercurial in temperament, sociable, prone to 
quarrel and take revenge, guided by feehngs rather 
than reason, with musical and poetical gifts, they 
lack the courage, energy and organising powers 
of the Nordics, and the plodding mdustry of the 
Alpines They occupy Ibena, ItaUa, and the adjoin- 
ing islands. The Alpine people, fair-skinned, broad- 
skulled, stocky, brown-haired, hazel-eyed, pressed 
westwards from Asiatic pasturelands, and made 
good their hold on the uplands of Central Europe 
They were the first workers m bronze, and to them 
is due much of the superiority of European work- 
manship. Doggedness, attention to details, and 
submission to leadership are dominant character- 
istics of the Alpines They occupy the uplands and 
highlands in France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
and Austria, and in parts have extended into the 
country on either side. In Eastern Europe there 
are three mam groups of Alpines — ^Western, Eastern, 
and Southern Slavs — and the Asiatic Ugro-Fmns 
(Lapps, Bulgarians, Finns, Magyars, and Ests), and 
the Turin peoples (Turks, Tatars, and Kirghiz) 
Western Europeans belong either to the Roman 
Catholic or to the Protestant form of Chnstiamty, 
while Eastern Europeans are largely members of the 


Greek Church, though the Turin people are Moham- 
medans 

Belief. Europe has, probably, the lowest average 
elevation of all the continents, its mean height 
being only 1,080 ft More than half the surface 
lies below 600 ft , so that the proportion of lowland 
is greater than in any other continent. The origins 
of most of the Europe of to-day he well within the 
Tertiary Era, but the greatest variety in relief is 
found The north-western lands, including Finland, 
Scandinavia, the northern half of Scotland, and 
the north-west of Ireland, consist of old earth- 
blocks, rehes of ancient Arctis, the worn-down 
stumps of ancient mountains, scarred and hollowed 
by the glaciers of the Ice Age, and diversified by lake 
and fell, moorland and forest, stream and waterfall 
Rarely containing much mineral wealth, with soils 
unfavourable to agriculture, these lands force their 
inhabitants to turn to the sea for highway and 
opportunity, and compel the export of men Giant 
forces raised an east-west system of mountains along 
lat 50° N , Icnown as the old Armoncan and 
Vanscan mountains, existing to-day as the heights 
of South Ireland, South Wales, Cornwall, Devon, 
Brittany, the Ardennes, Eifel, Vosges, Taunus, 
Hunsruck, Harz, Black Forest, Ore Mountains, 
Giant Mountains, and Sudetes Other ancient 
“ coigns ” are the Meseta or main plateau of Spain, 
the Central Massif of France, the plateau of Bohemia 
the Russian platform, and the Aegean plateau 
Between the relics of Arctis and the later old moun- 
tains lies the Great European Plain, a region of 
sedimentary rocks under 700 ft high, stretching 
from the Pyrenees and the western mountains of 
the British Isles to the Russian Urals It has 
experienced the tropical jungle chmate of the 
Carboniferous penod (hence its coal), the torrid 
dryness of Tnassic times, and the arctic conditions 
of the Ice Age L3nng open to the Atlantic winds 
and allowing easy communication (the country from 
Cologne to the Urals can be crossed without going 
through a single tunnel), this lowland encourages 
intercourse and agriculture, and has become the 
home of some of the world’s most energetic workers 
Other plains are the fertile basins of Hungary, 
Lombardy, and Wallachia Sweeping complex high- 
fold mountains of the Alpine system, part of the 
great east-west system, which extends across the 
south of Eurasia from the Pyrenees and Sierra 
Nevada to the Himalayas, are characteristic of 
South Europe They include the Sierra Nevada, 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Apennines, the Tatra, 
the Carpathians, the Balkans, and the Caucasus 
Within the folds of the sinuosities are the youngest 
lands of Europe, the Alfold of Hungary, and the 
Lombardy plain, hollows filled with the off-scourings 
of the Alps The southern mountains and plateaux 
have formed barriers between the inhabitants of 
the north and south, and have aided in the forma- 
tion of two distinct types of civihsation — ^the pro- 
gressive, energetic, oceanic type of the north-west, 
and the earher, less energetic, inland-sea type of the 
Mediterranean lands 

The shape of the Alps was controlled by the earlier 
mountains and blocks, but the drainage system of 
Europe is largely due to the harsh glacial conditions 
of the Ice Age The Don, Garonne, Volga, and 
Guadalquivir owe their direction largely to the 
orographical development of Europe , the Elbe, 
Oder, and Vistula occupy the beds of older, larger, 
glacial nvers ; the Seme, Loire, Elbe, and Rhine 
cut across the Armoncan Mountains , and the 
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Danube crosses the Alpine system between Linz and 
Bratislava and at the Iron Gates The longest 
European rivers are those which cross the plains 
of south-eastern Russia, Hungary, and Jugo-Slavia 
— the Volga, 2,200, and the Danube, 1,750 miles 
long ‘The latter is an international highway, and 
the former, though ice-bound during the severe 
Russian winter, is of much commercial importance 
to Russia The Alpine rivers — Rhone (500 miles), 
Rhine (760 miles), and Po — form waterways of great 
value, sometimes enhanced artificially by the 
deepening of their beds and their mter-connection 
by canals 

Most of the lakes he in hollows in the plateaux, or 
in valleys in the mountains, carved and dammed by 
glaciers and their debris They include the plateau 
lakes of Finland, Russia, and South Sweden (Ladoga, 
Onega, Peipus, Wener, and Wetter) , the small lakes 
m the north of the German plain , the Scottish 
lochs , the tarns of the High Tatra , and the 
beautiful Alpine lakes (Maggiore, Lugano, Como, 
Garda, Geneva, Zurich, Constance, Lucerne, and 
Neuchatel) 

Climate. Maritime Western Europe possesses a 
climate of small changes, and infinite variety, the 
best suited to human initiative and energy It 
enjoys the Winter Gulf of Warmth (January tem- 
peratures are 40° F above the normal for the 
latitude) owing to its marginal seas, the warm drifted 
surface waters of the ocean, and a continuous suc- 
cession of cyclones Europe occupies an essentially 
transitional position, west of the world’s vastest 
land mass, and east of the great Atlantic Ocean 
Peninsularity, direction of mountams, marginal 
seas, and the chief winds make it that no equal area 
in similar latitudes elsewhere has such an equable 
climate, nor is so markedly transitional From 
south to north the temperature diminishes, in winter 
also from west to east, but in summer from east to 
west The winds are governed by three centres of 
atmospheric action : a permanent low pressure to 
the north-west in the North Atlantic , a permanent 
high pressure, west of the Azores ; and the Asiatic 
high-pressure centre of winter and low-pressure 
centre of summer The Icelandic Low and the 
Azores High direct south-west winds on the west 
coasts, but the Continental High of winter permits 
these only to skirt the coasts, while the Continental 
Low of summer sucks them inland The west is 
stormy and rainy in winter , the east is dry in 
winter, but has summer rains The Mediterranean 
is not much smaller in area than the land imme- 
diately north of it, and affects the chmate, forming 
a relatively low-pressure area in winter and a 
relatively high-pressure area in summer , so that 
the winter stoims, which the Continental High 
keeps out of the heart of Europe, find their way into 
the Mediterranean, and the rainy winds, which 
reach Central and Eastern Europe in summer, 
cannot penetrate the Mediterranean 

Four climatic regions may be distinguished 
(1) The North or Arctic Region comprises a small 
northern coastal strip from the North Cape to the 
Kara Sea, where the mean monthly temperature is 
never 50° F (2) The West or Atlantic Region com- 
prises roughly the area north and west of a line from 
the mouth of the Minho through the Cevennes and 
the crest of the Western Alps, from the south-west 
of Bohemia to the mouth of the Oder and the south 
and west coasts of Scandinavia It is specially 
marked by even temperature, the mean tempera- 
ture seldom falling below 32° F for more than one 


month m the year and seldom rising above 64° F 
for more than one month Ram falls at all seasons 
of the year, but especially in the winter months, and 
cyclonic storms and frequent small variations favour 
man’s highest development (3) The Eastern or 
Continental Region is specially marked by extremes 
of temperature, at least three consecutive months 
averaging below 32° F , and at least three averaging 
above 64° F The annual range of temperature is 
over 40° F , and the rainfall (mostly in the summer 
months) is scanty, very little having 30 ms and 
much of it not having even 20 ms (4) The South- 
ern or Mediterranean Region is specially marked 
by the absence of continuous frosts, except on the 
high mountains, 50° F bemg a typical winter 
temperature ahke in Valencia, Corsica, Calabna, and 
Crete, and by the absence of summer rams except 
along the northern heights, which exclude the bitter 
north winds in winter The range of temperature 
is, with few exceptions, under 30° F The rainfall 
is heavy in the highlands, but light on the lowlands, 
and occurs in the winter half-year 

Vegetation. The tundra lies north of the Arctic 
Circle, east of the White Sea, and is found m the 
Kola peninsula Tundra-like conditions prevail 
also on the high mountain regions of Scandinavia. 
Here in spring and summer the swampy plains 
produce ferns, mosses, lichens, dwarf birches, 
willows and junipers, stunted berry-bearing bushes, 
and a number of Arctic herbaceous flowering plants, 
which bedeck the ground with blossoms of astonish- 
ingly brilliant colours In the north of the Baltic 
region, and in the north-east of the eastern lowlands, 
north of a line from the Gulf of Finland to the south 
of the Urals, the land is covered with almost con- 
tinuous forests of conifers, interspersed in the north- 
east with birch and willow Southwards the low- 
lands have been almost entirely cleared, except in 
the region below the Dnieper, the Western Dvina, 
and the Vistula, where dense forests still exist The 
trees are of coniferous and deciduous types, among 
them being the pine, fir, larch, beech, oak, ash, elm, 
poplar, and alder The vegetation of western Europe 
differs from that of central Europe in its park-like 
appearance of wood- and valley-meadows, its 
tender green fohage approaching evergreenness, its 
longer leafy stage, and. on its Atlantic fringe, in 
the luxunant growth of native and imported ever- 
greens, such as the holly, yew, cherry laurel, and 
Portugal laurel In the South-Eastern Lowlands — 
South Russia, Rumania, and Hungary — where the 
continental chmate prevails, are the diy, monotonous 
grasslands, known as the Steppes, part of which is 
under cultivation, but most is treeless grassland, a 
land of wells, cattle, and nomads Among the 
different aspects of the steppes are the wavy, 
feather-grass, and close tall tufts of golden-beard 
grass of the Hungarian pusztas , the silver-white, 
feather-grass carpets of the Black Sea region ; and 
the sheep- and thyrsa-grasses of the Russian steppes 
South-east of the steppes is a salt waste. The 
Mediterranean Vegetation Region coincides with the 
climatic one. It is characterised by evergreen or 
evergrey plants with thick epidermis or cuticle, long 
or bulbous roots, and special devices for storing 
water Among the various types of plant landscapes 
are scattered and open woodlands of cork-oak, olean- 
der, mjTtle, ohve, carob, orange, terebinth, fig, and 
rosemary , coniferous forests of pines, firs, cedars, 
jumpers, and cypresses ; light forests of deciduous 
oaks ; extensive wastes covered by dwarf palm 
bushes , scattered thickets of stunted, bushy, 
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prickly evergreens , and dense scrub, 6 to 10 ft preparing the timber, and for match-making, wood- 

high, of mixed deciduous and evergreen bushes, pulp production, and paper-making 
known as niaqms, wherever the forest has been The bulk of the people of Europe are engaged in 
destroyed and the soil neglected Narrow-leaved agriculture Land hunger is universal, and inten- 
heaths and sweet-smelling herbs are numerous , sive scientific farming, the result of changeable 
fruits, such as grapes, lemons, oranges, plums, weather and dense population, is the rule in Western 
apricots, pomegranates, figs, pears, peaches, filberts, Europe, where smallholdings are very successful, 
and butternuts, reach perfection , but pasture is and dairying has reached its highest perfection 
generally sparse, except at great elevations No Europe produces about half the world's wheat, oats, 
other vegetation has so profoundly influenced the and barley, and nearly all the rye , and has a third 
history of mankind of the world’s horses and sheep, nearly half the pigs. 

Fauna. Except in the dense northern forests and and about a quarter of the cattle Barley is the most 
on the higher mountains,few but domesticated mam- important crop in the extreme north, in the clearings 
mals are now found in Europe In the tundras, the of the forest region, and in the southern Alpine 
migratory, herbivorous reindeer, and the camivor- lands Oats form the most important crop on the 
ous polar bear, and arctic fox wander over the ice- hilly lands between 50" and 65° N lat , and are 
covered areas , and seals, walruses, and gulls feed replaced by rye on the lowlands of the mainland 
on the fish of the polar seas Among the larger or between 50° and 60° N lat Most wheat is grown 
more remarkable mammals still found wild are the between 40° and 50° N The maize zone lies 
wolf in Poland, Russia, Hungary, the Jura, the between 40° and 50° N lat Some nee is cultivated 
Ardennes, and the Pyrenees , the brown bear in in the Lombardy plain, round the bay of Naples, 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia , the lynx in Norway in southern Sicily, and on the deltas of the Mediter- 
and Sweden , the beaver in Eastern Europe , the ranean rivers Pulses and potatoes are widely 
European bison in the Lithuanian forests , the elk grown, the latter especially in the poorer lands of 
in the Baltic regions , the chamois in the Alpine Ireland, Scandinavia, and the German plain The 
system , the Grecian ibex in Crete , the European sugar-beet, important between 40° and 58° N lat , 
moufSon m Corsica and Sardinia , the alpine marmot and in the Danube lands, yields about half the 
in the higher Alps , and the Russian marmot in the world's sugar Flax is raised in the Baltic lands, 
Russian steppes The coniferous foiest belt is still Central Europe, the Rhine delta, Belgium, and 
the home of the fur-bearmg marten, fox, ermine, north-eastern Ireland Hemp is cultivated in 
sable, musk-rat, mink, otter, beaver, skunk, and France, Italy, Austria and Southern Russia 
squirrel On many moors the stag is preserved. Tobacco is important in many localities south of 
and grouse, pheasant, partridge, and ptarmigan 55° N lat The Mediterranean area produces great 
provide sport The steppes have many rodents, quantities of southern fruits, and formerly held a 
and are the habitat of the domesticated horse, ox, monopoly, but has now to face the competition of 
sheep, buffalo, and camel Fish — cod, haddock, other " Mediterranean ” areas The vine is widely 
whiting, mackerel, herring, sole, and plaice — abound grown in France, Portugal, Spam, Italy, the Rhine 
on the Atlantic shelf , the tunny, anchovy, and plain, and Hungary, and Europe leads the world 
sardine are numerous in the Mediterranean , and in wine production Horses are found all over 
fresh-water salmon and trout are important Europe, but in the Mediterranean region mules and 
Among the aquatic mammals are the seal, porpoise, donkeys are common Sheep predominate in the 
whale, and walrus The chief domesticated mam- drier and cattle in the wetter areas Goats are 
mals are the horse, mule, donkey, cow, sheep, goat, numerous in the south 

pig, dog, and cat To the fishing industry Europe owes much of its 

Economie Conditions. Europe, and especially freedom and world outlook klost important are 
Western Europe, is the most highly developed the marme fisheries (the first in the world), located 
continent in mining, agnculture, fishing, manu- in the North Sea and off the Norwegian coast, where 
factures, commerce, and social conditions The fish accumulate in vast quantities owing to the 
western European lands are favoured with a climate abundant food and favourable environment Of 
best suited to human energy, great mineral resources, less value are the Mediterranean and river fisheries 
excellent transportation systems, ideal position for The mineral wealth is very great, the continent 
trade, and people, largely of Nordic stock, initiators producing half the world’s coal, iron ore, pig-iron, 
in industry and democratic government Britain and steel Far the most important mineral arrange- 
leads in manufactures, commerce, and colonisation . ment in Europe is the line of coalfields lying mainly 
France in romantic thought and artistic taste , and on the northern border of the Armorican and 
Germany m technical research Agriculture is Vanscan Highlands Included in this line are the 
highly scientific, both m dairying and crop-growing, coalfields of Great Britain , Asturias in Northern 
and manufactures and commerce have reached the Spam , St Etienne and Creusot in France , the 
greatest development yet known Their natural Sarre ; Flanders in both France and Belgium , 
resources, however, are gradually bemg used up, Westphaha, Saxony, and Lower Silesia in Germany , 
notably in Britain, and much raw material has to Czecho-Slovakia , Poland , and Bulgaria Other 
be imported The future seems to he in the human large coal areas are found in the south of Moscow , 
element becoming perfectly trained, technically north of the Sea of Azov , along the Donetz valley , 
and intellectually m the west of the Urals , in eastern Spam, to the 

The tundra dwellers obtain a precanous living by north of Valencia , and in Spitsbergen Smaller 
hunting and fishing. With the aid of dog and coal areas he in Sweden, Italy, Austria, and Switzer- 
remdeer they wander northwards in summer to the land Ligmte is found and utilized m Hanover, 
meagre pastures, and southwards in winter to the Bohemia, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, and Jugo- 
forests In the great pine forests hunting is the Slavia, Petroleum is worked in Azerbaijan, Ru- 
chief occupation, except where the waterways allow mama, and Poland, in regions fringing the Alpine 
the transport of timber, resin, and tar The water- system Iron ore exists in the Secondary rocks 
power of the Scandinavian mountains is utihsed for from N E Yorkshire into Northamptonshire, in 
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Furness, Luxemburg, Lorrame, the S'erra Morena 
and Cantabnan mountains, round the Central Massif 
of France, in the east and north of Scandinavia, in 
Finland, Spitsbergen, Saxony, Bohemia, Silesia, 
Poland, Southern Austria, Southern Russia, Belgium, 
Westphalia, and Elba Copper is obtained in 
southern Spam, the Hartz Mountains, Sweden, 
Italy, and Russia, and near Lyons Zinc occurs in 
Upper Silesia, Poland, Sweden, Belgium, France, 
Spam, Britain, and Germany Lead is mined in 
south Spam, the Hartz Mountains, Saxony, Upper 
Silesia, Austria, and Poland Bauxite is produced 
m southern France and Northern Ireland Gold 
and silver, in small quantities, are found in the 
Urals, the Hartz Mountains, the Erzgebirge, and 
Hungary Mercury comes from the Sierra Morena, 
and the Urals contain the world’s largest supply 
of platinum Tungsten is mined in Portugal , 
manganese in Styria and Sweden , and sulphur in 
the volcanic districts of Naples and Messina Salt 
IS found in England, France, Poland, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Spam, Switzerland, Bulgaria, and 
Germany , and large deposits of potash salts at 
Stassfurt help to make Germany supreme m the 
chemical trade 

Manufactures have reached their greatest develop- 
ment m Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, and Poland Britain has 
a high reputation for fair deahng, and for goods of 
superior quality and durabihty France speciahses 
in textile and metallic work that calls for individual 
taste and thought as regards form, arrangement, 
and colour , Germany is the leader in the applica- 
tion of science to mass production, and is pre- 
eminent in the chemical and dyestuffs industries 
Water-power is used as a substitute for coal in 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Bohemia, Northern 
Italy, Austria, South-Eastern France, and Southern 
Germany Russian manufactures have recently 
dechned, but, apart from human factors, other 
conditions for manufacture are good 

For more than two centuries Europe has exported 
its human freight to people the vacant spaces of the 
New World ; its capital, banking system, organisa- 
tion, and commerce, aid the whole world , and 
much of Africa, a fairly high percentage of Asia, a 
large part of North America, and the whole of 
Australasia, are, to a greater or less extent, under 
the control of European countries. 

Political Divisions. All countries of Europe have 
some form of democratic government 

K^ngdoms United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Spam, Rumania, 
Italy, Bulgaria, Yugo-Slavia, — Irish Free State (a 
Dominion), Liechtenstein (Principality) , Luxemburg 
(Grand Duchy) 

Republics France, Portugal, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Plungary, Albania, Turkey, Esthonia, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Finland, Ulcraine, Soviet Russia, 
Albania, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Greece, San 
Marino 

EVEN. — This IS a term used on the Stock 
Exchange to signify that when securities are 
' arried over, there is neither contango nor 
backwardation to pay 

EVEN DATE. — A term sometimes used in busi- 
ness correspondence to signify the particular date 
on which a letter is written, e g , “ In reply to your 
letter of even date,” which would mean that the 
letter received bears the same date as that which 
answers it There seems to be very httle justifica- 
tion for this practice as the use of the actual date 


would be perhaps more definite and certainly less 
confusing than the use of ” even date ” 
EVEELASTING ELO WEES.— Also known by the 
French name, "Immortelles” The general name 
given to certain flowers of the order Compositae, 
which retain their colour and form for a long period 
after being gathered and dried Hehchrvsum 
bracteatum is the best known species It grows in 
France, Italy, and Germany, where the preservation 
of the flowers forms an important industry Oneol 
the main uses of the flowers is for memorial wreaths, 
for which purposes they are bleached white. A 
species now grown in Cape Colony produces a natur- 
ally white flower Great Britain and the United 
States are the principal purchasers of immortelles 
EX ALE. — Shares are said to be sold " ex all ” 
when the dividend just due, any bonus, return of 
capital and right to claim new stOo'k or shares are 
retained by the seller. 

EXCESS. — ^A term used in insurance, principally 
in connection with policies under which several 
claims are likely to arise in the course of a year of 
insurance 

It means that the insurer pays only the excess 
of a certain sum, usually £2 10s or £5, in respect 
of any one claim In such a case the policy is 
said to be subject to an excess of £2 10s , or whatever 
the sum may be (See also Franchise ) 

EXCESS BAD DEBT INSUR.4NCE.— (See Credit 
Insurance ) 

EXCESSES (MARINE INSURANCE).— A word 
in marine insurance used to embrace generally 
'' excess liabilities of the shipowner in respect of 
general average contributions, running down clause 
payments, and salvage charges ” by reason of the 
insured value of the vessel being less than the value 
on which it IS required to contribute to these items 
Underwriters' liabihty to reimburse assured in 
respect of shipowner’s contributions in general 
average is bounded by the insured value of the 
vessel, less any claim for loss or damage paid by 
underwriters The contributory value of ship 
being the arrived value of the vessel, may exceed 
this amount Similarly, the basis on which the 
ship contributes to salvage (its actual value at the 
completion of operations) may exceed the basis on 
which the policy agrees to contribute to salvage 
charges Again, a vessel may be insured on a 
valuation of less than per ton, whereas ship- 

owner’s payments in respect of collision liabihties 
for damage done may be limited, but only on a 
valuation of £8 per ton 

These excess liabilities can be insured with 
underwriters in the terms of the following clause — 

Institute of London Underwriters 
Excess Clause (Hulls) 

This Insurance is only against the risk of claims 
for General Average, Salvage Charges, Charges 
under the Sue and Labour Clause, and/or Claims 
under the Institute collision clause not being 
recovered in full under the policies on hull and 
machinery by reason of the difference between the 
insured value as expressed in those policies and 
the sound value of the vessel, in which event this 
pokey will pay such proportion of the excess as 
the sum hereby insured bears to the difference 
between the vessel’s sound and insured values, or 
to the total sum insured against excess liabilities 
if it exceed such difference 

Warranted free of capture, seizure, arrest, 
restraint or detainment, and the consequences 
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thereof, or of any attempt thereat (piracy ex- 
cepted), and also from all consequences of hostili- 
ties or warlike operations, whether before or after 
declaration of war 

per cent for each uncom- x 
menced month if it be/ 
mutually agreed to cancel \ 
this policy ^ 

EXCESS PROFITS. — The rapid rise of prices and 
profits and the urgent necessity for providing funds 
for the conduct of war led to the imposition of the 
Excess Profits Duty The tax was first instituted 
by the Finance (No 2) Act, 1915 It was varied 
in 1919 and finally abolished 

EXCHA^GE. — The giving or the taking of one 
thing or commodity for another In commercial 
language, it is used to denote the method of dealing 
with debts owing by one country to another, and 
IS thus largely concerned with bills of exchange, etc 
An exchange is also a building or place of resort 
for merchants and others, the name being adopted 
from the circumstance that buying and exchange 
of merchandise, and the exchanging or payment of 
monev, form the chief business transacted 
EXCHANGES, FOREIGN. — (See Foreign 
Exchanges ) 

EXCHANGES, PRODUCE.— (See Produce Ex- 
changes ) 

EXCHEQUER BILLS. — These were promissory 
notes which were formerly issued by the Enghsh 
Government They first came into existence at the 
end of the seventeenth century, and constituted the 
floating debt of the country'for about 170 years 
Ihey have now gone out of existence, and their 
place has been taken by Tieasury Bills (qv). 

EXCHEQUER BONDS. — Bonds which are issued 
under the authority of Acts of Parliament, by the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury 
They usually run for periods of from three to five 
years, and it is seldom that they are issued foi a 
longer term than ten yeai s 
The following is a specimen of an Exchequer 
Bond — 


To return- 


Exchequer Bond 

Per Act 7 & 8 Geo 5, c 41 

500413 ;^200 2300413 

This Bond entitles the Bearer to receive the sum 
of TWO HUNDRED POUNDS on 28th 
January, 1930, together with Interest thereon from 
the date of issue, at the rate of £8 per cent per annum, 
payable half yearly on the 28th January and the 
28th July, on presentation of the coupons hereunto 
annexed 

The principal and interest of this bond are 
chargeable on the consolidated fund of the United 
Kingdom, pursuant to Act 7 and 8 Geo V, c 41, 
and are payable at the bank oj England. 

London, 2nd March. 1918 

Secretary to His Majesty’s Treasury 


EXCISE. — The Excise is a species of tax levied 
upon goods which are manufactured within the 
country, and hence differing from Customs (qv), 
and also upon certain hcences which permit 
particular trades and professions to he carried on 


The present article refers to the former, the latter 
being dealt with under the heading of Licences, 
Excise (q v ) Other charges, sometimes referred 
to under Excise, are noticed under the heading 
Stamp Duties (qv), and are administered by the 
Board of Inland Revenue ^ 

Since, like the Customs, the money derived from 
Excise IS primarily required for the purposes of the 
Government, the late of taxation is liable to 
change from time to time, and the present article 
deals with the Excise at it existed at the beginning 
of 1927 


EXCISE DUTIES 
Artificial Silk Singles yam or 
straw manufactured in Great Britain 
or Northern Ireland (other than yarn 
produced by spinning from artificial 
silk waste on which duty has been 
paid), the lb 

Waste Manufactured in Great 
Britain or Northern Ireland, the lb 
Beer Brewed in U K whereof the 
worts are or were before fermentation 
of a specific gravity of 1055® For 
every 36 gall .... 

(Subject to rebates in certain special 
circumstances ) 

Cards • Playing. For every pack 
Coffee Mixture Labels For every 
4 oz. . ... 

Entertainment Where the pay- 
ment, excludmg duty, on admission to 
any exhibition, performance, amuse- 
ment, game or sport to which persons 
are admitted for payment, is — 

Does not exceed Gd 


No Duty 


Exceeds 6d but not 

7d 

1 

7cl 

8d 

n 

8d 

Is Id 

2 

„ Is Id „ 

Is 3d . 

3 

„ Is 3d , 

2s. 

4 

» 2s 

3s 

6 

3s 

5s 

9 

5s 

7s 6d 

1 0 

.. 7s 6d „ 

10s 6d . 

1 6 

., 10s 6d „ 

After the first 15s for 

15s 

every 5s 

2 0 

and/or fraction 

6 


Exemptions — Where the whole of 
the undertakings are devoted to phil- 
anthropic or charitable purposes with- 
out any charge on the takings for any 
expenses. Where the entertainment is 
entirely educational Where for partly 
educational or scientffic purposes by 
an Association not formed for profit 
Where for the object of reviving 
national pastimes in the case of 
associations not for profit Where 
provided by or for a school or society, 
estabhshed or conducted not for profit 

[■ Equal to the 


Glucose ' 


I Liquid) 
Sohd f 


Matches • (a) For every 10,000 
(6) Where a box contains more than 
80 matches, on all matches exceeding 
80, for eveiy 10.000 


preferential 
rates of the 
Customs 
Duties 

5 0 
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Medicine ‘ Labels In Great Britain £ s d 
only Where price of medicine is — 


Up to Is ... 3 

„ 2s 6d. . . . 6 

4s ... 10 

, „ 10s . . . 20 

„ 20s . . 40 

„ 30s . . 60 

„ 50s . 100 

Exceeding 50s . 2 0 0 

Molasses . Equal to the preferential 
ites of the Customs Duties 
Playing Cards • Each pack . . 3 


Railways : Payable on the receipts 
from the passenger service at fares 
exceeding minimum fares For every 
;^ 100 — 

{a) Urban traffic . . .200 

{h) Otherwise . 5 0 0 

Saccharin . And similar substances. 

F or every ounce Equal to the prefer- 
ential rates of the Customs Duties 
Snuff See Tobacco. 

Spirits ' Home-made, if ware- 
housed for 3 years or over For 
every proof gall. . . . 3 12 6 

Additional — 

If warehoused for less than two 
years or not at all For every proof gall 1 6 

If warehoused for two years but not 
three years For every proof gall 1 0 

Sugar . Equal to the preferential 
rates of the Customs Duties 
Tobacco , Home-grown — 

Cavendish or Negrohead manufac- 
tured m bond. For every lb Three-fourths of 10 4J 
Unmanufactured — 

(a) Containing more than 101b of 
moisture in every 100 lb For every lb ,, 8 0 

ip) Containing less than 10 lb of 
moisture in every 1001b For every lb „ 8 10 J 

EXCISE DRAWBACKS.— On the export of a 
commodity which has suffered excise duty, a draw- 
back of the tax may be claimed A drawback is 
payable even though the goods may be damaged cr 
lost after shipment The following table gives the 
rates of excise drawbacks as they existed m March, 
1927— 

Artificial Silk, on -whichit IS shoyrn £ s d 
to the satisfaction of the Commission- 
ers that duty has been paid in respect 
of the articles or of the material from 
which the articles were made, and 
that the articles have not been used or, 
in the case of articles of clothing, 
that they have not been used other- 
wise than as models for trade ex- 
hibition, upon being exported as 
merchandise or shipped for use as 
ship’s stores — 

Class I — 

On any of the following articles 
produced in Great Britain or Northern 
Ireland — 

Singles yarn made from staple fibre 
or other waste, the lb . . 9 

Doubled or twisted thread advanced 
beyond the stage of singles yarn — 

If made from staple fibre or other 
waste, the lb . 10 


£ s d 

In any other case, the lb . 17 

Tissues made from staple fibre or 
other waste, the lb . . . 11 

Tissues proved to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioners to be made 
from other forms of artificial silk, 
the lb ... . . 19 

The above drawback rates are payable whether 
Customs or Excise duty has been paid in respect 
of the Artificial Silk, but where special application 
has been made to the Commissioners for the grant 
of alternative rates of drawback the following 
rates of drawback in respect of yarns and tissues 
of Artificial Silk will have effect subject to con- 
ditions imposed by the Commissioners in respect 
of material contained in the goods unless it is 
shown that the duty paid on the material was at 
the Customs rate — 

Singles yarn made from staple fibre or £ s d 


other waste, the lb . 7 

Doubled or twisted thread advanced 
beyond the stage of singles yarn — 

Made from staple fibre or other 
waste, the lb . 8 

Made from singles yarn, the lb 1 2 

Tissues — 

Made from staple fibre or other 
waste, the lb . . 9 

Made from singles yarn, the lb 13 


Class II — 

Goods not previously 
specified which are made 
wholly or in part of artifi cial 
silk and which are shown 
to be in such form and 
state that, if duty had not 
been paid, they would be 
liable to the same rate of 
duty as that at which they 
or their components have 
already been charged 
Class III — 

‘Equal to the amount 
payable as drawback? 

Made-up articles consist- in respect of such a 
ing wholly or partly of quantity of the like 
artificial silk If manu-' artificial silk as, in the 
factured in Great Britain or opinion of the Corn- 
Northern Ireland missioners, has been 

used in the manu- 
facture of the articles 

Beer ' On exportation or for use as £ s. d 
ship’s stores, or depositing m bond 
for such Of an original gravity of 
1055° For every 36 gall (less any 
rebate granted) 5 11 

And so on in proportion for any 
difference in gravity 

Chicory Roasted, for every 100 lbs 9 0 

Chicory, mixed with cofiee, roasted, 
the 100 lb . 9 0 

Glucose Made in Great Britain or According 
Ireland, on exportation or as ship’s to duty 
stores paid. 

Duty will be repaid on the deposit 
of Glucose in a warehouse for the 
manufacture of Cavendish and Negro- 
head 
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£ s d upon it IS carried over with the sale to the buyer. 
Molasses and Invert Sugar . and aad it is then sold “ cum dividend ” 

all other sugar and extracts from EX DRAWING. — This is a term which is used 

sugar which cannot be completely when bonds are sold without any benefit that may 

tested by the polariscope An amount arise from a drawing which is about to take place 

equal to the duty pa'd EXECUTION. — This is the name given, to the 

Molasses . Produced m Great Bn- peculiar process by which the judgment of a court 

tain or Northern Ireland from duty of law is enforced 

paid Sugar and delivered to a licensed In the article Action it has been pointed out 

distdler for the use ot Spirit manu- what are the various judgments to which a person 

facture For every cwt 1 may be entitled in law If an injunction is obtained, 

Provided duty was pa^d at the " disobedience to it renders the offender hable to 

current rate attachment (qv) , and if specific performance {q v.) 

Sacohann And similar substances According is ordered, a similar result may ensue But when 
made in Great Britain to duty execution is spoken of, it is generally assumed that 

paid the process to be followed is that which results from 

Spirits British, of all descrip- an aw'ard of money damages If the person against 

tions according to duty paid whom an award is made does not pay the sum 

f Equal to awarded, or the costs, the successful party issues a 
the duty wnt of execution for the purpose of satisfying the 
Sugar • Floine-grown and on which on Sugar judgment The most common form is the writ of 

the proper Excise duty has been paid of like fieri facias {q v ) — generally known as the wnt of 

polanza- ft fa — under which the sheriff is ordered to seize 
tion. the goods of the judgment debtor and to sell them 

Goods (except Beer) where Sugar to satisfaction of the judgment debt Execu- 

or other sweetening matter has been ) ,‘1 tion must be carefully distinguished from distress 

used Respecting such quantity of 1 such ^ ^ Under the latter all goods may be seized, 

sweetening matter o s . certain reservations, which are on the premises 

Tobacco ' Throe-fourths of full distrained upon. Under the former, nothing can 

rates of Customs Drawback be taken which is not the actual property of the 

EXCISEMEN. — Also known as Inland Revenue judgment debtor If the debtor is possessed of 

officers Ihey are the officers who are charged with lands, the order to seize the lands is carried out by 

the collection of the excise {qv ) means of a wnt of elegit {qv ) Again, if the judg- 

EX COUPON. — Without the interest coupon ment is for the possession of premises and the 

EXCURSION TRAINS. — Excursion trams are delivering up of the same to the judgment creditor, 
passenger ti ains not part of the ordinary passenger the sheriff is empowered to enter upon the premises 
service of a railway company, but specially adver- and to eject the defendant, who is a trespasser 
tised to run between special places, and on special As the sheriff is empowered to seize everything 
occasions, and on conditions and at fares varying which is the property of the judgment debtor, he 
irom the terms ordinarily applicable to passengers is entitled to follow 'the debtor’s goods, wherever 
There are generally special conditions as to the they are But he cannot break into premises except 
return tiams, and as to the amount of luggage, some- at &s own risk , and, in any case, a breaking-in is 

times luggage being altogether prohibited In not permissible by law until there has been a 

Rumsey v North-Eastern Railivay Company, 1863, refusal ot admission 

32 L J CP 244, the plaintiff was a passenger who Sometimes it is not possible to obtain satisfaction 
had taken a cheap first-class excursion ticket subject by the seizuie of the debtor’s goods or lands , but 

to the expi ess condition, of which he had notice, that the debtor may be entitled to property in the 

no luggage was allowed He had, nevertheless, put possession or under the control of some other per- 

his portmanteau, which weighed less than 150 lbs. son or persons It is then necessary to have recourse 

(the amount allowed free to first-class passengers by to what is called " equitable execution,” which may 

ordinary trains), into the tram It was held that he be of various kinds Thus, a receiver {q v ) may be 

was bound to pay for the carriage of the portman- appointed to collect any debts that are due, or a 

teau Where a person has, by fraud, induced another garnishee order {q v ) may be obtained, under which 

to perform a service for him, intending not to pay the debtors of the judgment debtor aie compelled 
for. the performance of it, there is stiff a habihty to pay the amounts which they owe direct to the 

implied by the law, which may be enforced in the creditor (See Action ) 

same way as an obhgation arising out of an express EXECUTION CREDITOR. — Where a creditor has 
contract The rights and obhgations of the company issued execution against the goods or lands of a 

and passenger by an excursion tram, except so far as debtor, or has attached any debt due to him, he 

may be agreed upon, are the same as m the case of cannot retam the benefit of the execution or attach- 

ordinary passengers A contract by a railway com- ment against the trustee in bankruptcy, unless he 

pany to carry a passenger from one station to has completed the execution or attachment before 

another does not, in the absence of special terms, the date of the receiving order, and before notice of 

entitle the passenger to break the journey at any the presentation of any bankruptcy petition by or 

intermediate station {Ashton v Lancashire and against the debtor, or of the commission of any 

Yorkshire Railway Company, 1904, 2 KB. 313) available act of bankruptcy by the debtor. 

The contract is entered into for the whole distance An execution against goods is completed by 
and nothing else seizure and sale , an attachment of a debt is com- 

EX DIVIDEND.—This means without the divi- pleted by receipt of the debt , and an execution 

dend which is due. When stock is sold, it is pre- agamst land is completed by seizure , or, in the 

^sumed, unless there is an agreement or some custom case of an equitable interest, by the appointment of 

to the contrary, that any dividend which is owing a receiver An available act of bankruptcy is one 
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wluch IS available for a petition at the date of the partnership firm, a company, or a corporation may 
one on which the receiving order is made, and an each be appointed. The Administration of Estates 
act of bankruptcy is available for a petition if com- Act, 1925, makes provision for the grant of probate 
mitted within three months before its presentation to a Trust Corporation either solely or jointly 
An execution ci editor who has seized and sold may with another person The modem tendency is to 
retain the benefit of his execution, although the favour such a grant and there are now several 
seizure ,^nd sale is itself an act of bankruptcy , companies existing who undertake the of&ces of 
but unless the execution is completed before the executors and trustees for an agreed commission 
sheriff has been in possession for twenty-one days, as their particular business 

the sheriff holding the goods for that time will No special form of words is required for the 
avoid execution A judgment creditor who has appointment of an executor, but a testator should 
obtained an order for a receiver is not a creditor make his appointment clear so as to save unneces- 
who has issued execution A sale is not completed sary expense If there is no executor expressly 
until all the goods have been sold, but if a contract appointed, any person who has duties imposed upon 
to sell IS complete before the act of banlcruptcy, him by the will may be an executor according to 

and only formal acts are necessary to carry out the the tenor of the will. It has (e g ) been decided that 

contract, those acts may be done after bankruptcy where a testator appointed a person " to hold and 
Where the sheriff who is carrying out an execution administer in trust all my estate well known to the 
on behalf of a creditor is served with a notice of a said H E.," this was sufficient to constitute H E 

receiving order, he must hand over the goods and an executor according to the tenor ; in short, if it 

money seized to the official receiver. He must also is clear from the language of the will or testamentary 

pay the proceeds (less cost of execution) of goods document that a particular person was intended to 
sold or money paid to avoid a sale in respect of a act as executor, that person will be appointed 
judgment for a sum exceeding {20, on receiving, executor according to the tenor. The court, how- 
within fourteen days, notice of a petition by or ever, will not find that trustees named in the will 

against a debtor against whom a receiving order is are executors according to the tenor unless there is 

afterwards made on that or some other petition of some direction that they are to do some act of an 
which the sheriff has notice. An execution creditor executory character. 

must, if called upon, satisfy a landlord’s claims for An executor is generally appointed absolutely, 
a year's rent. but his appointment may be limited and extend to 

EXECUTOR. — An executor is the person who has certain property only, or it may be only for a 

been appointed by the will of a testator to see that specified period. Again, on the death of a single or 

the directions contained in the will are carried out surviving executor, the executorship is tiansmitted 
The foininine form of the word is " executrix.” An to the executor named, if there is one, in the will of 
executor may be appointed by name or by implica- the executor , but where there are two executors, 
tion, e g , a,s where a person is to have the testator's and one dies, the survivor becomes sole executor 
goods to pay debts, or where a person is appointed But there is no transmission of an administratorship, 
executor if another will not act ; but in the latter nor does an executorship devolve upon the admims- 
case he is called an executor according to the tenor trator of the estate of an executor or administrator 
of the will Again, a testator may leave the appoint- Whenever anything remains to be done to an estate, 
ment of an executor to a third person, and such third and there is no executor surviving, an administrator 
person may appoint himself to the office, unless must be appointed to administer the portion of the 
there is a contrary intention expressed in the estate which has been left unadmimstered Where 
will a person appointed executor renounces probate, the 

Where there is no will there can be no executor right of representation is as if he had never been 
The person who is then appointed to administer the appointed 

estate of the deceased is called an administrator A person who intermeddles, without authority, 
{qv), or administratrix There may be, of course, with the estate of a deceased person, may render 
more than one executor of an estate. himself hable to be sued by creditors and legatees. 

The rights and duties of executors and adminis- and be put to much inconvenience He is called an 

trators are practically the same, except that the executor de son tort, t.e , of his own wrong It has 

former must carry out the directions contained been said that he has all the disadvantages and 

m the will of the deceased, whilst the latter, none of the advantages of a properly constituted 

where there is no will, have nothing further to executor , but he is not liable beyond the amount 

consider than the obligations laid upon them by of the assets which have come into his hands, and 
the law. he may plead in an action brought against him 

Any person may be appointed as executor unless that he has fully administered the estate. Examples 
he IS specially excluded by law Lunatics and idiots of acts which constitute an executor de son tori are . 
axe, of course, incapable of acting, for they lack (1) Demanding or receiving payment of debts due 
understanding An infant can be appointed, but to the deceased ; (2) paying the debts of the 

he cannot act so long as he is a minor, but can deceased out of the assets ; (3) acting in fraud of 
prove on attaining lus majority When an infant is creditors as the administrator of the deceased , but 
named sole executor, his guardian will be appointed plaang the deceased's goods in safety, arranging the 
administrator with the will a n nexed ; if an infant funeral, and paying the expenses out of the assets, 
is one of several executors, those who are not making an inventory of the deceased’s goods, or 
minors can act, and a grant of administration receiving assets as agent for the lawful executor 
is not necessary. A married woman may act inde- (provided that m so acting he does nothing that a 
pendently of her husband as executrix since the lawful executor or administrator could not have 
passing of the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, done), do not constitute an executor de son tort 
and may sue or be sued without her husband as if Thus an executor de son tort has all the habilities, 
she were a feme sole An alien is as capable of acting but none of the privileges (e g , retainer) of a lawful 
as a natural-born or a naturalised citizen A executor 
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No one is compelled against his will to accept the 
ot&ce of executor , nor need he accept it after the 
death of the testator, even though he promised 
during the lifetime of the deceased to act as 
executor, for he has given no consideiation for the 
promise There must, however, be a clear renuncia- 
tion, which must be made before any act is done 
which lies within the ordinary province of an 
executor, or before anything is done horn which an 
inference might be drawn that the person named 
m the will had decided to act as executor The 
acceptance or renunciation must be complete , 
there cannot be a partial acceptance and a partial 
renunciation, or a conditional acceptance If a 
person unduly delays in making up his mind 
whether he will accept, he may be cited before the 
Probate Division by any of his co-executors or by 
a proposed administrator If an executor 
administers without obtaining probate within six 
months of the testator’s death, he will be hable to 
a penalty of double the amount of duty chargeable, 
as a debt to the Crown If the executor of an 
executor has accepted the executorship of his own 
testator, he cannot renounce the executorship of 
the original testator. When an executor has 
renounced probate, he will not be permitted to 
retract his renunciation without good cause 

Where two or more executors are appointed by a 
will, they aie considered as one person, and in the 
administration of the effects the acts of one are 
deemed to be the acts of all Thus one of seveial 
co-executors may, e g , release a debt, surrender a 
lease, or sell a chattel Where probate has been 
granted to one of several co-executors, it inures 
to the benefit of all If an executor, who has not 
proved, intermeddles, he will be readily deemed to 
have accepted office. The surviving executor acts, 
after the death of the others, in the place of all. 
It IS the first duty of the executors to bury the 
deceased in a suitable manner, and they will be 
allowed such expenses as are reasonable under the 
circumstances , this must obviously be done before 
the probate of the will can be granted There are 
also many other things which may be done before 
a grant of probate, or of letters of administration ; 
but it is prudent to obtain the one or the other as 
soon as possible , indeed, in the latter case, great 
difficulties may arise at very early stages of any 
fieim-administration On the other hand, an 
executor derives his authority entirely from the 
will, and probate is a mere ceremony evidencing his 
right to act. But no executor can proceed in an 
action at law in any matter concerning the estate 
<of the deceased without producmg the probate, 
which IS the sole evidence of his title The 
authority of co-executors is joint and several, so 
that one can release a debt so as to bind his fellow, 
and each executor has entire control over the 
testator’s estate 

Executors have full power to sell, assign, mort- 
gage, or pledge the assets of the testator. In a 
recent case it was alleged that an executor, without 
the knowledge of his co-executor, had, fourteen 
years after his testator’s death, pledged certain 
plate of his testator and had misappropriated, for 
his own purposes, the money raised upon the plate, 
and it was held that such a transaction as between 
the executor and the pawnbroker was vahd An 
executor may sell, mortgage, or pledge any of the 
personal estate, even after twenty years, and if he 
does so, he is presumed to be acting in the exercise 
of the duties imposed upon him by wiH, so that the 


pui chaser or assignee is under no liabihty to 
creditors or legatees In certain matters, such as 
the granting of leases, they may be restrained by 
any special terms inserted in the will In the pay- 
ment of claims they have the pecuhar right of 
retainer (see Executor’s Retainer), that is, they 
may retain the amount of their own d»bts in 
priority to any debts owing by the testator of the 
same degree Even statute-barred debts may be 
paid, but not if they have been sued upon and dis- 
allowed on that account Other debts, which are 
unenforceable by reason of various statutes, may 
not be paid If the executors do nevertheless pay 
them, an action may be commenced against the 
executors by the beneficiaries under the will for the 
repayment of the money so illegally expended An 
executor or administrator may pay or allow any 
debt or claim on any evidence he deems sufficient, 
and may accept any composition, or any security, 
real or personal, for any debt, or for any property, 
real oi personal, claimed , and may allow time for 
payment of any debt, and may compromise, 
compound, abandon, subrmt to arbitration, 
or otherwise settle any debt, account, claim, 
or thing whatever relating to the testator's 
or intestate’s estate, and execute agreements, 
releases, etc 

For the purpose of lehevmg executors and 
administrators from too lengthy a period of 
administration, the Trustee Act, 1925, le-enacting 
Lord St Leonards' Act, 1859, makes provision by 
which the representatives of a deceased person are 
enabled to advertise in the London Gazette, a London 
newspaper and in the provinces a local one, calling 
upon creditors and others having claims to come 
in and make good the same on or before a fixed 
date The notice is well known, and it goes on 
to declare that on the expiration of the fixed time 
not being less than two months, the assets of the 
deceased will be distributed, regard being had only 
to those claims of which notice has been given, and 
that the executors will not be hable to any person 
of whose claim they have not had notice at the 
time of the distribution of the assets This method 
exonerates the executors completely, but it in no 
way prejudices the right of a creditor to follow the 
assets into the hands of any persons who have 
received them. 

The duties of an executoi or administrator are 
briefly as follows — 

(1) To bury the deceased, incurring only such 
funeral expenses as are warranted by the estate 
and condition of the deceased 

(2) To prepare an accurate inventory of the goods 
and chattels of the deceased 

(3) In the case of a will, to obtain probate of 
the same within six months of the death of the 
deceased 

(4) To pay aU the necessary death duties 

(5) To collect and realise the estate 

(6) To hquidate the outstanding debts of the 
deceased 

(7) To pay the legacies left by the will 

(8) To make whatever investments are ordered 
or are necessary. 

(9) To distribute the residue 

(10) To keep accurate accounts of all matters 
connected with the estate, and obtain a proper 
discharge on the completion of the administration 

There are special rules in the administration of 
assets which are applicable both to the order in 
which the assets are to be devoted to the payment 
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of debts, and also to the order in which the debts 
are to be paid (See Administration of Assets, 
Administration Order ) 

Until the passing of the Land Transfer Act, 1897, 
only the personal estate of the deceased and not 
the real estate vested in his executor Since 1897, 
however,’ the real estate also vests in the executor, 
and any person who claims it must acquire his 
title through an executor The Administration of 
Estates Act, 1925, has repealed the Land Transfer 
Act in this respect, and under the new law all 
property in which the deceased was interested, 
provided the interest survives him, now devolves 
on the personal representative 

Wheie a man is actively engaged in business on 
his own account, he ought to take special care to 
give directions in his will as regards the business, 
and to indicate what proportion of his estate is to 
be employed in it Otherwise executors may find 
themselves personally liable to creditors for con- 
tinuing It The safest plan, when there are no 
directions in the will, is to sell the business, though 
this step should not be hurriedly taken to the 
injury of the estate , but it should be sold so as 
to procure the best price reasonably obtainable 
Where executors carry on the business of their 
testator in accordance with his instructions and 
with the assent of the creditors, they are entitled 
to be indemnified out of the testator’s estate against 
liabilities properly incurred in the conduct of the 
business m priority to the claims of the testator’s 
creditors The liability of a partner ceases on death, 
for his death determines the partnership, and his 
estate is not hable for debts contracted after his 
decease 

In order that the executor may have time to 
infoim himself of the state of the testator’s assets, 
and to pay his debts, legacies are not payable until 
aftei the expiration of a year from the death of the 
deceased, although the will may direct earlier pay- 
ment This IS known as the executor’s year ; but 
executors are not compelled to delay payment for 
so long a period On the other hand, an adminis- 
trator would be acting unwisely to make any dis- 
tribution of an intestate’s estate until a year has 
expired In the case of legacies payable to infants, 
the personal representative may appoint trustees 
of the property and such trustees have the power 
to apply the income of an infant’s property for his 
maintenance, education, or benefit Where an 
executor of his own accord pays a legacy, he cannot 
compel the legatee to refund the money in order 
to pay other legatees, but it is otherwise if he pays 
it under legal compulsion , further, if, after he has 
paid legacies, debts appear of which he had no 
notice at the time of payment, he can call on the 
legatee to repay A creditor whose debt has not 
been paid can compel a legatee to refund. 

Executors are jointly responsible for the funds 
which come into their hands They must use 
prudence in dealing with the same, otheiwise they 
will render themselves liable for any losses which 
arise An executor has no authority in law to 
carry on his testator’s business or trade, and if he 
does so without the order of the court he will, if 
the assets are deficient, be liable himself for the 
debts contracted since the testator’s death Also 
an executor must not leave the unlimited control of 
the funds comprised in the estate to his fellow- 
executor or executors, except at his own risk An 
executor who by his act puts his co-executor into 
sole possession of assets is liable for the loss resulting 


if the act was not necessary, unless it was done in 
the regular course of business Executors are just 
as responsible as trustees, and, like them, they are 
entitled to no remuneration for their services, how- 
ever laborious or valuable, unless there is a special 
provision as to compensation contained in the will 
The only deductions that are allowed to be made 
are for out-of-pocket expenses incurred in the 
executoiship. Where an executoi or administrator 
has wasted the assets, he is guilty of what is known 
in law as a devasiavtf, and is personally liable, as far 
as he had, or might have had, assets of the deceased 
(See Administration of Assets, Administrator ) 
Executor’s Accounts. An executor, and equally 
an administrator, must account for all profits which 
have accrued during the time of his office, either 
spontaneously or by his own ^cts, out of the 
deceased’s estate Thus if he carries on the business 
or trade of the deceased, whether in pursuance of 
the articles of partnership entered into by the 
deceased, or by a direction in the testator’s will, 
or under an order of the court, he must account for 
the profits as assets of the deceased To give other 
examples, he must account for all profits arising 
from ‘{a) a lease , (6) occupying buildings at less 
than fair lent , (c) the purchase of legacies ; (d) a 
sale to himself , (e) compounding debts or mort- 
gages , (/) private speculations \\'here he employs 
the assets in trade for his own benefit, the bene- 
ficiaries are entitled to interest at 5 per cent on the 
assets, or to the actual profits at their option , and 
surviving partners who are the executors of the 
testator and use his assets in the business must 
account for the profits so made. The executor may 
even be made to account for and pay over the profits, 
even though the persons in partnership with whom 
he made those profits are not made parties to the 
suit It has been laid down that ; “ If an executor 
commits a breach of trust, he and all those who are 
accomphees with him in that breach of trust are 
all and each of them bound to make good the trust 
funds and interest. If an executor or a trustee 
makes profit by improper dealing with the assets 
or trust fund, that profit he must give up to the 
trust , if that improper dealing consists in embark- 
ing or investing the trust money in business, he 
must account for the profits made by him in such 
employment in such business , or at the option of 
the cestui'que trust , or if it does not appear or can- 
not be made to appear what profits are attributable 
to such employment, he must account for trade 
interest, that is to say, interest at 5 per cent ” As 
a general lule, an executor cannot purchase part of 
the assets for himself, but must account for any 
profit made as trustee , he will be answerable for 
all loss sustained in consequence of a breach of 
trust, but will have to account for any gam As to 
partnerships, the Partnership Act, 1890, provides : 

" Where any member of a firm has died or 
otherwise ceased to be a partner, and the sur- 
viving or continuing partners carry on the business 
of the firm with its capital or assets without any 
final settlement of accounts as between the firm 
and the outgoing partner or his estate, then, in 
the absence of any agreement to the contrary, the 
outgoing partner or his estate is entitled, at the 
option of himself or his representatives, to such 
share of the profits made since the dissolution as 
the court may find to be attributable to the use 
of his share of the partnership assets, or to interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent on the amount of his 
share of the partnership assets ” 
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Where an executor invests the assets in un- the will, he will be entitled to an indemnity from 
authorised secuiities, he must answer for all the estate of a testator against the trade debts , 
deficiencies, and give up to the estate all profits and wheie the testator’s creditors agree to the 
In shoi t, if an executor dehberately acts with regard business being carried on, the indemnity will take 
to the testator’s property otherwise than his trust precedence ovei the claims of the creditois 
requires, he puts himself in this position : if there An executor is bound to keep accurate and dis- 
is any loss he must make it good , if there is any tinct accounts of the property which h3 has to 
gain, it will not be for him, but for the beneficiary administer , and so, if he deliberately mixes the 
An executor or administratoi may be charged with accounts with those of his own business, he cannot 
interest on the assets retained in his hands in two lefuse to produce the oiiginal books, in which any 
cases: (1) If he unreasonably neglects to invest portion of those accounts may be inserted Speaking 
money in his hands for the benefit of the estate generally, an executor can only be charged for 
The neglect must be uni easonable, eg ,he will not money actually received by Inmself, or his agent, 
be liable if it is necessary to keep considerable sums and not for a default by his co-executor , and he 
in his hands during the first year of his office to is held responsible only for money actually received, 
meet demands on the estate , but if he keeps money and not for money he might have received except 
lying idle in his hands without any apparent reason for his own default , a special case must be shown 
or necessity, he will be charged with interest. In to make him account on the latter basis, and the 
such cases the practice of the court now is to charge plaintiff must prove at least one act of wilful 
the executor with interest at 3 per cent instead of default Where an executor is required to furnish 

4 as formerly , and the court will not charge more accounts in respect of the estate, he is entitled to be 

than 3 per cent unless a special case, e g., a direct paid or to have the costs of so doing secured, before 

breach of trust, is made out. (2) Where he has him- he comphes, and this is equally so m the case 

self made use of the money, or has been guilty of of a solmtor (See Executor’s Allowanci s ) 
some other misfeasance, to his own profit and EXECUTOR, INSURANCE COMPANY AS.— (See 
advantage. Formerly the law was not so strict , Trustee, Insurance Company as ) 

but now It IS settled practice that if the personal EXECUTOR’S ALLOWANCES.— An executor oi 
representative makes use of the money, he ought administrator is entitled to be allowed all reasonable 
to pay the interest he has made, the principle being expenses which have been incurred by him as such, 
that he ought not to gam any profit from the trust except those which are due to his own default , but 

property , and so it is now an established rule that in general he will be allowed nothing, either in law 

if a trustee, having trust money in his hands, or in equity, for personal trouble and loss of time 

applies It intentionally to his own use, or m his incurred in his office of executor or administrator 

business, he will be liable for interest at the rate of If the executor at first refuses to act and afterwards 

5 per cent If the money is employed in trade, the lends his assistance, or even if he has benefited the 

beneficiaries will have the option of either the estate to the prejudice of his own business, the 

interest or the profits derived from the trade , but position is the same , nor is a surviving partner, 

they must decide to take either the profits, or the who is an executor, entitled except by the direction 

interest for the whole period, the minimum interest of the testator to any allowance lor cai lying on the 

being 5 per cent Where an executor mingles his business after the testator’s death Where the pei - 

private money with trust funds, and employs them sonal representative is a solicitor, he will be entitled 

trade, the beneficiary is entitled to have his to out-oi-pocket costs only, unless expressly authoi - 

share of the profits, if he so wishes, instead of ised by the will to receive profit costs , but the 

interest on the trust funds employed Even where principle does not apply to costs incurred in a suit 
an executor, who carries on a business, puts the wheie the solicitor acts in the suit foi himself and 
trust assets in his bank in his own name, and thus his co-trustees, in which case he will be allowed the 
gams additional credit to the advantage of his costs properly chargeable by a sti anger to the tiust, 
business, he will be liable to the beneficiary for but not any increase of costs due to the fact that he 
interest is one of the parties 

As a general rule, only simple interest will be Where a solicitor is sole executor and trustee of a 
charged, but there are cases where in special will, and the estate proves to be insolvent, he will 
cucumstances an executor has been charged with not be entitled to charge profit costs, even if a 
compound interest, e g , where a legacy was clause in the will empowers him to charge profit 
bequeathed to an executor with a declaration that costs, for such a clause amounts to a legacy to the 
the legacy was in full for his trouble in performing solicitor, and being a gift, he cannot compete with 

uis duties, and that he should not have any claim, the creditors, 

or derive any profit from keeping m his possession In the same way an agent, who becomes the 
any sums of money, without duly accounting for executor of his principal, has no right to chaige 
the legal interest thereof , the executor did not lay commission on business done after the testator’s 
out the money as directed by the will, but used a death, e g , an executor who acts as auctioneer at 
large proportion of it m his trade, thus wilfully the sale of the assets, cannot charge commission 
transgressing the will, and was, in consequence. An executor m general must collect the assets 

ordered to pay compound interest The prinaple himself, but he is entitled to employ an agent to 

appears to be that an executor ought to be charged collect the estate, in cases where a prudent man 
^*-th the interest he has actually received, or would be justified in employing an agent, and to be 
which the court is properly entitled to say he ought credited m his accounts for expenses so mcuired 
to have received, or to presume he did receive, and e g , executors may employ a collector to collect the 
should not be punished. weekly rents of several houses, or if there are assets 

Where an executor carries on the business of his in India, the executor may instruct an agent to 
testator, he will be liable to the trade creditors for collect them at the expense of the estate ; or if the 
any debts_ he makes in carrying on the busmess ; accounts of the estate are difficult and complicated 
but If he is carrying it on under the directions of an accountant may properly be employed to assist] 
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An executor may, in proper cases, employ and 
pay out of the assets a solicitor to transact the 
testator’s affairs, hut he will not be allowed the 
charges of his solicitor for doing what the executor 
ought to do himself. And so a solicitor, w'ho is 
execute^, and under the will is entitled to charge 
for his services as solicitor, can charge only for 
services properly pi of essional, and not for services 
which any non-professional executor ought to do 
himself, such as attending to pay premiums on 
policies, or to make transfers, and the hke 
Whei e executors have borrowed or advanced 
money out of their own pockets for the puipose of 
paying the debts of their testator which carry 
interest, or the debts of impoitunate creditors who 
threaten litigation, they are entitled not only to be 
• paid in full out of the assets in preference to the 
creditors, but also to be allowed interest for the 
money so borrowed or advanced Where, however, 
an executor receives money to which he is not 
entitled, and pays it away to creditors, he will be 
liable to refund it. 

In taking any account directed by any order or 
judgment of the court, all just allowances aie now 
to be made without any direction for that purpose. 
Accounts on the basis of wilful default are not 
made on the ordinary administration judgment, but 
if wilful default is charged and evidence adduced, 
accounts and inquiries on that footing may be 
ordered at any stage of a suit (See Exectitoe, 
Executorship Accounts ) 

EXECUTORSHIP ACCOUNTS. — Efforts have 
been made on various occasions to compel all 
trustees (which term includes executors) to keep 
proper accounts recording their dealings, but, 
unfortunately, the congestion of public business 
has prevented a Bill (which did once pass the Lords) 
from being introduced into the House of Commons, 
and consequently the subject was dropped There 
can be little doubt that eventually legislation will be 
effected with the above object, but quite apart from 
the question of compulsion m the matter it is 
extremely desirable that executors should keep, or 
have kept on their behalf, accurate accounts to 
fully record their transactions, inasmuch as they 
may be called upon at any time by the court to 
bring in accounts, if an application by an interested 
party is made to that effect 

The first duties which are usually performed by an 
executor after the death of his testator are {a) to 
arrange for the burial of the deceased ; (h) to 
prepare an account of assets and liabilities, render 
same to the Inland Revenue and pay estate duty 
thereon , and then (c) to take out probate, that 
is, to obtain from the Probate Division of the 
High Court of Justice a legal authoiity to act as 
the personal representative of the deceased person 
If the deceased" person died intestate, t e , without 
making a will, similar duties fall upon the nearest 
next-of-kin, who must apply to the Probate Court 
for ^ grant of Letters of Administration (q v ) (See 
Administrator , Intestacy ) 

Probate or letters of administration will not be 
granted until estate duty has been paid, and this 
cannot be done until the executor or administrator 
has had prepared the estate duty account for the 
Inland Revenue authorities, and agreed with them 
the amount of the duty The forms on which the 
estate duty account is prepared vary according 
to whether or not the deceased had any interests 
in settled property, and whether there is personal 
property only, or real and personal, and also 


whether or not the gross value of the estate exceeds 
;£500, but the object is in all cases practically the 
same, viz To show (1) the estimated value of the 
property which “ passes ” by reason of the death 
of the deceased , and (2) full particulars and the 
estimated values of the real and personal estate of 
which the deceased was competent to dispose, 
together with details of debts, funeral expenses, 
and encumbrances The household goods, pictures, 
jewellery, etc , and freehold and leasehold proper- 
ties, ships and shares of ships, must all be valued 
by competent valuers and the valuations annexed 
to the account Stocks and shares must be included 
at the published quotations at the date of death, 
or the values placed upon them supported by 
bankers’ certJicates or letters from the secretaries 
of the companies Where there is a pubhshed 
quotation, a price one-quarter up from the lower 
to the highei of the official closing prices should be 
adopted as an estimated pnee, and where the 
death occurred on a day for winch no prices are 
available, the price for the day before should be 
taken. If the deceased was the sole propnetor 
of a business, the various assets and liabilities must 
be shown in the account under the several appro- 
priate headings, but if he was a partner in a firm 
Ins shaie in the real and personal property of the 
firm is to be stated, and supported by a balance 
sheet signed by the surviving partners 

The debts, encumbrances on real estate, and 
funeral expenses which are allowed as deductions 
from the gross value of the estate are all to be 
scheduled, and then a summary of the whole is 
prepared showing the total net value of the estate, 
and thus fixing the appropriate rate of estate duty 

Gifts %nter vivos (during lifetime) made within 
three years of death, and gifts donatio mortis causa 
((/n), are liable (with certain exceptions) to both 
estate and legacy duties Such gifts, however, 
do not form part of the deceased's estate, and the 
duties are payable by the recipients of the gifts 
unless the will otherwise directs (See Estate 
Duty , Donatio Mortis Causa , Gift Inter 
Vivos , Legacy Du iy ) 

The estate duty is a graduated stamp duty, which 
increases with the net value of the estate which 
passes on the death, and is payable at the rates 
shown on the next page. 

But where the gross value of an estate, without 
deducting debts, does not exceed £300, a fixed duty 
of 30s. may be paid, and where such value does not 
exceed £500, a fixed duty of 50s may be paid, in 
satisfaction of duty and interest In other cases, 
interest is payable on the duty on the personal 
property from the date of death to the date that 
the estate duty account is rendered at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum, but interest is not payable 
on the duty on the real estate if the duty is paid 
within one year of the date of death Furtheimore, 
the duty on real estate may be paid by eight yearly 
or sixteen half-yearly instalments, with interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum on the outstanding 
instalments from one year after the date of death , 
but if the realty is sold, the unpaid duty must be 
paid at once 

The Finance Act, 1914, provides a concession 
for marginal relief where the value of the estate is 
slightly in excess of the amount where the rate 
changes In such cases, the total duty payable 
IS the highest amount of duty at the previous 
lower rate plus an amount equal to the excess over 
the particular maximum For example, on an 
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Rates of Estate Duty. 


Value of Estate Rate 


Exceeds /1 00 and 

does not 

charged 


exceed 

£500 

1 


. 

£1,000 

2 


i:i.ooo , 

£5,000 

3 


25.000 , 

£10,000 

4 


;^10,000 , 

212,500 

5 


212,500 , 

£15,000 

6 


215,000 , 

£18,000 

7 


218,000 „ 

221.000 

8 


;^21.000 „ 

225,000 

9 


i:25,000 „ 

£30,000 

10 


230,000 „ 

£35,000 

11 


£35,000 ,. 

240.000 

12 


£40,000 „ 

£45,000 

13 


£45,000 „ 

£50,000 

14 


£50,000 „ 

£55,000 

15 


£55,000 „ 

£65,000 

16 


£65,000 „ 

£75,000 

17 


£75,000 ,. 

£85,000 

18 


£85,000 .. 

£100,000 

19 


£100,000 „ 

£120,000 

20 


£120,000 „ 

£140,000 

21 


£140,000 „ 

£170,000 

22 


£170,000 ,. 

2200,000 

23 


£200,000 „ 

£250,000 

24 


£250,000 „ 

£325,000 

25 


2325,000 „ 

£400,000 

26 


£400,000 ,. 

£500,000 

27 


2500,000 , 

£750,000 

28 

„ 

£750,000 , 

£1,000,000 

29 


£1,000.000 

£1,250,000 

30 


£1.250,000 . 

£1,500,000 

32 


£1,500,000 , 

£2,000,000 

35 

>• 

£2,000,000 


40 


estate valued at ;^15,120, the duty payable will be 
6 per cent on 5,000 = ;^900 plus the excess ;^120 
or a total of ;^1,020 In the absence of this con- 
cession the duty payable would be 7 per cent on 
l\5,m = ;{1,058 8s 

Sometimes it is not possible to ascertain correctly 
the whole of the deceased’s assets and liabihties 
and then the estate duty account is declared to be 
true and correct “ as far as can be ascertained ” 
Subsequently a " corrective affidavit ” is lodged 
giving the final adjusted figures 

The accounts kept by an administrator are 
exactly similar to those kept by an executor, 
except that in place of the Legacies Account and 
Legatees’ Accounts, there will be separate accounts 
for each person entitled to participate in the 
distribution of the intestate person’s estate 

The Inland Revenue account for estate duty may 
be taken as the basis of the executor’s books of 
account These consist usually of a cash book and 
ledger, but in some cases, according to circumstances, 
it IS desirable to keep a journal and special property 
registers. It is a good practice to copy an epitome 
of the will on the first folio of the ledger, in order 
to avoid frequent references to a full copy when 
dealing with the accounts 

The cash book should be ruled with two columns 
on each side, for capital and income receipts and 
payments respectively A third column for the 
bank items is sometimes used, but as it is usual to 
bank all receipts and make all payments by cheque 
The capital and income columns together form a 
detailed bank account, and the absence of the bank 
column, which merely contains the totals of the 
other columns, is not of importance 


The ledger should provide two columns on each 
side of the accounts, also for capital and income 
The following is a list of the accounts usually 
desirable in the ledger — 

1 Estate account (sometimes called corpus or 

capital account) . • 

2 An account for each investment 

3 Debts due by the deceased 

4 Funeral expenses account 

5, Testamentary expenses account, 

6 Executorship expenses account. 

7 Legacies account 

8 Income account 

9 An account for each hfe tenant, 

10. An account for each annuitant 

11 An account for each residuary legatee 

A balance sheet should be drawn up at regulai 
intervals, usually as at the anniversary of the date 
of death 

The ledger will be opened from the particulais m 
the Inland Revenue account, the assets being 
credited to the estate account and debited to then 
several separate accounts ; and the liabihties of the 
deceased and funeral expenses will be debited to 
the estate account and credited to appropriate 
accounts The balance then appearing in the 
estate account represents the amount on which 
estate duty has been paid, and it is advisable to 
bring this balance down 

The cash transactions subsequently supply the 
material for writing up the accounts As the 
executor collects the proceeds of realisation of the 
various assets, the amounts are entered in the 
capital column of the cash book and posted to the 
credit of the asset account in the ledger, and any 
surplus or deficiency on realisation is transferred to 
the estate account When dividends and interests 
are collected, regard must be paid to the terms of 
the Apportionment Act, 1870, which provides that 
all periodical payments in the nature of income 
shall be considered as accruing from day to day 
Consequently when such income is received, any 
portion which is in respect of a period prior to the 
date of death must be treated as a collection of 
capital of the estate, and entered in the capital 
columns in the cash book and ledger. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that where an interim 
dividend has been received by the deceased duiing 
his hfetime and a final dividend at a different rate 
IS collected by the executors, the apportionment 
should be made of the full year’s dividend, the 
interim dividend collected by the deceased being 
treated as a receipt on account of the capital pro- 
portion The second and subsequent receipts of 
income after the date of death from any investment 
are usually for periods wholly subsequent to the 
date of death , and, therefore, the full amount is 
entered in the income column of the cash book and 
posted to the corresponding column of the invest- 
ment account, which is, m turn, balanced by 
periodical transfers to the income account 

As regards the credit side of the cash book, the 
entries recording the payment to the Commissionei s 
of Inland Revenue of the estate duty, and the legal 
and other costs incurred in proving the will, are 
posted to the testamentary expenses account, but 
it should be noted that any interest paid on estate 
duty is entered in the interest columns, so as to 
faE eventually against the income of the estate 
Payments on account of executorship expenses 
should be apportioned as between capital and 
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income, those incurred in reahsing and consoli- 
dating the estate being chargeable to capital, and 
those which arise in the course of generally ad- 
ministering the estate being chargeable to income 
Payments on account of legacies and the legacy 
duties »thereon are charged to legacies account, and 
when a specific legacy is assented to by the executor 
the value thereof is transferred from the asset 
account in which it is included to the debit of the 
legacies account The total of the legacies account 
is eventually transferred to the estate account 

If an investment is made, the full cost to the 
estate, including commissions and stamps, is treated 
as capital and posted to an investment account 
accordingly ; and when the first interest or divi- 
dend IS received from the investment it is treated 
as all income of the estate, in spite of the fact that 
a proportion thereof had accrued at the date the 
investment was acquired On the other hand, on 
the sale of an investment the whole of the pi oceeds 
IS to be treated as a capital receipt 

Payments to life tenants or annuitants should be 
charged to their personal accounts, such accounts 
being periodically credited with transfers from the 
income account of the estate 

When the time arrives for dividing the corpus of 
the estate, the balance of the estate account, after 
realisation or re-valuation of the assets, is trans- 
ferred to the credit of the accounts of the parties 
interested in their proper proportions, and then 
such accounts are met by payments of cash or the 
transference of investments 

A short set of accounts is shown later , but, 
before dealing with them, a few other matters 
should be noted 

In cases where there is the slightest doubt as to 
the solvency of the estate, the executor should be 
careful that the debts of the deceased are paid in 
their proper order, which is as follows — 

1. Funeral expenses 

2 Testamentary and executorship expenses 

3. Debts due to the Crown 

4 Debts having statutory priority 

5 Judgments recovered against the deceased and 
recognisances. 

6 Specialty and simple contract debts 

7 Debts due on voluntary bonds 

A payment by an executor of a debt of lower 
degree than others which are still unpaid is looked 
upon as an adxmssion of assets to meet those other 
debts (and the executor incurs personal liability 
therefor), but as between creditors of equal degree 
an executor may prefer one to another He also 
has the right to retain out of the assets a debt due 
to himself from the deceased as against other 
creditois of the same degree 

The above order for payment of debts and rights 
of preference and retainer does not apply to the 
application of any equitable assets of the estate, 
out of which all debts are payable rateably. 

If, after providing for the payment of the debts, 
the estate is insufficient to pay in fuU aU the 
bequests and devises indicated by the will, the 
assets must be marshalled and applied to the 
payment of the debts in the following order — 

1 The residue of the general personal estate 

2 Real estate specifically devised for the pay- 
ment of debts 

3 Real estate not devised or of which the devise 
has lapsed. 


4 Real or personal estate specifically devised or 
bequeathed, subject to the payment of debts 
5. General pecuniary legacies 
6 Real estate devised specifically or by way of 
residue, and personal estate specifically bequeathed, 
but not charged with the payment of debts 

7. Property over which the deceased had exei- 
cised by will a geneial power of appointment 
8 The paraphernaha of the widow 

In addition to the estate duty previously referred 
to, the real property and leaseholds are subject to 
a further duty called succession duty, and the 
personal estate (except leaseholds) to legacy duty 
The rates of the succession and legacy duties are 
the same, and vary with the relationship between 
the deceased and the beneficiary, being as follows — 

Per cent 

Husband, wife, lineal ascendants and 
descendants . . .1 

Brothers and sisters and their descendants 5 
Other relations and strangers in blood . 10 

but the 1 per cent duty is not payable — 

{a) if the principal value of the whole estate 
for estate duty does not exceed ;;£! 5,000 , or 
(&) if the beneficiary does not derive fiom the 
estate a total benefit in excess of £1 ,000 , or 
(c) if the beneficiary is the widow of the 
deceased, or a cluld under twenty-one years of 
age, and does not derive from the estate a total 
benefit in excess of ;£2,000 

If the husband or wife of a legatee or a devisee is 
of nearer relationship to the testator than such 
beneficiary, the duty is only payable at the rate 
applicable for the beneficiary’s husband or wife 
Exemption from legacy duty is allowed on (1) 
legacies or devises where the total net value of the 
estate (on which estate duty has been paid) does 
not exceed ;^1,000, (2) legacies or devises to the 
Royal Family, (3) specific bequests under the 
value of ;^20, and (4) legacies or devises of articles 
of histone or scientific interest bequeathed to a 
public body. (See Legacy Duty ) 

The executor is the person accountable to the 
Inland Revenue authorities for the legacy duty. 
On paying the legacy to the legatee, he should 
deduct the amount of the duty (unless the legacy 
is bequeathed free of duty) and take a receipt on 
the proper form He must then pay the duty to 
the authorities within twenty-one days, otherwise 
interest vnll run and he will also become liable to 
penalties 

When the residue of the estate is being divided, 
the executor must have a proper residuary account 
prepared for the authorities in all cases where the 
person talang the residue is liable to legacy duty, 
for the purpose of enabling the duty payable to be 
correctly assessed An example of a Residuary 
Account is shown on page 726 The residuary 
legatees are entitled to a copy of the executor’s 
accounts 

In choosing investments an executor must only 
invest in those securities which are authorised by 
the will, or, in the absence of such directions, by 
the law (Sec Trustee , Trustee Securities ) 
Amongst those authorised by law are — 

1 Government securities of the United Kingdom 
or India. 

2 Securities of which the interest is guaranteed 
by Parliament. 
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3 Stock of the Bank of England or Ireland 

4 Preference, guaranteed, debenture, or rent 
charge stock of British railways, winch have paid 
a dividend of at least 3 per cent on the ordinary 
stock for each of the last ten yeais 

5 Preference, guaranteed, or debenture stock of 
British water companies which have paid a dividend 
of at least 5 per cent on the ordinary stock for each 
of the last ten years. 

6 Indian railway debenture stock, the interest 
on which IS guaranteed by the Indian Government 

7 Stock of any municipal borough of over 50,000 
inhabitants. 

8 Stock of any county council issued under Act 
of Parliament 

9. Colonial stocks as to which certain conditions 
have been observed, 

10 Mortgages on freehold property not in excess 
of two-thirds of the value of such property, 

1 1 Stocks authorised for the investment of 
money under the control of the High Court 

A trustee must never acquire a redeemable stock 
at a premium in excess of 15 per cent of its 
redeemable price, and if a stock is redeemable 
within fifteen years he must not acquire it at a 
price in excess of its redeemable price 

To illustrate several of the principles involved in 
the preparation of executorship and trust accounts, 
we will assume that Mr Peter Street died on October 


15th, 1925, and that his will provided foi — 

1 Bequests of ^^100 each, free of duty, to Mr. 
Arthur Street and Mr. Bernard Street, his 
brothers, who were appointed executors 

2 Bequest of the household furniture to his 
widow, Mrs Mary Street, absolutely. " 

3 Bequest of ;^200 to his widow to be paid as 
soon as possible 

4. Bequest of ;^300 to the local hospital 

5. Subject to the above legacies, the estate to 
be held in trust to pay the income to his widow 
for hfe, and afterwards to Ins son George and 
his daughter Dorothy in equal shares 

The estate duty account showed that the estate 
consisted of what is set out in the above table. 

The insurance money was paid to the executors 
towards the end of November , the freehold house 
was sold in December , the debts and legacies were 
paid before the end of the year , and the various 
dividends weie collected as they fell due 

The dividend received fiom the City Engineeiing 
Company, Ltd , on February 20th, 1926, was a 
final dividend at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum 
in respect of the half-year ended December 31st, 1925, 
making, with the interim dividend paid on August 
20th, 1925, a dividend of 8 per cent for the year The 
shares were sold in July, 1926, and the proceeds in- 
vested along with other capital moneys then in hand 
{Continued on -page 727.) 


Estate Duty Account. 


Freehold House 


;£3,000 per cent. Consolidated Stock of the United 
Kingdom . 

£6,000 4 per cent Debenture Stock of the West 
British Railway Co ... 

1,000 Shares in the City Engineering Co , Ltd,, of £1 
each fully paid . . ..... 

Cash in the house 

Cash on Drawing Account with the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Bank, Ltd 

Edward Bennett — Loan on Mortgage at 4^ per cent 
Interest accrued — October 6th, 1925, to October 15th, 
1925—10 days . ... 

Less Income Tax at 4s in £ . . . (say) 


Market 

Paces 

55i-55i 

108-110 


£2 6 6 
0 9 4 


Royal Assurance Society — 
Life Policy 
Bonus additior 


Household Furniture, valued at 


i 


Debts due by deceased . . 
Funeral Expenses 


Estate Duty Account rendered November 12th, 1925 — ' 
Rate of Duty 6 per cent. i 

On Personal Estate — £12,945 9s 5d. at 6 per cent. . 
Interest for 28 days, at 4 per cent per annum . ! 

On Real Estate — £1,500 at 6 per cent 


. Valued at 

£1,500 

0 

0 

Valued at 





55h 


1,658 

8 

9 

108i 


6,510 

0 

0 

£1 1 

0 

1,050 

0 

0 



15 

0 

0 



650 

3 

6 

2,000 0 

0 




1 17 

2 





— 

2,001 

17 

2 

500 0 

0 




300 0 

0 





_ 

800 

0 

0 



500 

0 

0 



£14,685 

9 

5 

£185 0 

0 




55 0 

0 





- 

240 

0 

0 



£14,445 

9 

5 

£776 14 

6 




2 7 

8 





— 

779 

2 

2 



90 

0 

U 



£869 

2 

2 
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Oct 15 To Balances brought forward I 20 0 0 l,943|l5 3 Oct 25 By Manchester Cor- 
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Residuary Account — 4th August, 1927. 


( As Account No 22 ) 


Capital Account. 


^3,000 Consolidated 2J% Stock at market price 54J 
^4,000 India 3% Stock at market pnce 60 

^6,000 4% Debenture Stock of the West Bntisk Railway Co , 
sold 15th July. 1927, at 106 

1,000 shares of ^1 each m the City Engmeenng Co , Ltd , sold 

nth July, 1926 

;^3,000 Manchester Corporation 3% Stock at market price 63 . . 

E Bennett, Mortgage at 4J% realised 6th October, 1926 
Cash in the House at date of death 
„ at Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank at date of death 
Freehold House sold 20th Dec , 1925 . . . , 

Household Furniture at Probate Valuation 
Royal Assurance Society Insurance Pohcy and Bonus . 

Interest and Dividends on investments accrued to date of death— 
Consols 2J% Stock ..... 

West British Railway 4% Debenture Stock 
City Engineering Co . . 

E. Bennett, Mortgage Interest .... 

Interest and Dividends from date of death of life tenant (20th 
June, 1927), to date of closing the estate, 4th August, 1927 — 
Consols 2|-% Stock ... 

India 3% Stock .. 

Manchester Corporation 3% Stock 

West British Railway 4% Debenture Stock 
Bank Interest 

Transfer total of first column to second column . . 


Estate Duty — Personalty 
„ ,, Realty 

Funeral Expenses 
Debts due at death 
Testamentary Expenses 
Legacies^ — 

Widow (Furniture) 

Mrs Mary Street 
Arthur Street 
Bernard Street 
Local Hospital (net) 

Legacy Duties — 

Arthur Street . “ . 

Bernard Street 
Local Hospital 
Executorship Expenses 
Investments purchased by Executors— 
India 3% Stock 

Manchester Corporation 3% Stock 


Net residue of property on Capital Account 

Residuary Legatees — 

George Street (son) 

Miss Dorothy Street (daughter) . , . ! 


N.B — ^The amounts due_to residuary legatees are exempt from 
legacy duty as the totalnet value of the estate is less than 5,OO0 
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Money received 
and property 

Value of property 
not converted 

II money 


I into mone 

y 

£ 

s 

d 

£ 

s 

d 




1,635 

0 

0 




2,400 

0 

0 

6,345 

0 

0 




1,112 

10 

0 

1,890 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 




15 

0 

0 




650 

3 

6 




1,625 

0 

0 




500 

0 

0 




800 

0 

0 




1 

12 

7 




55 

16 

6 




26 

10 

0 




1 

17 

2 




2 

9 

6 




3 

19 , 

1 




8 

3 

1 




5 

6 

0 




2 

13 

6 





13,156 0 11 

;£19,081 0 11 


£ 

s. 

d 

776 

14 

6 

90 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

197 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

270 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

41 

12 

0 

2,445 

5 

0 

1,933 

10 

0 

6,142 

9 

8 

6,142 

9 

9 
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Receipts 

Interest and dividends received on account of income from 
15th October, 1925, to 20th June, 1927 — 

Consols 2^% Stock 

India 3% Stock . 

West British Railway Debenture Stock 

Manchester Corporation 3% Stock 

City Engineering Co . . 

Mortgage Interest 

Bank Interest 

£ 

s 

d 

£ 

100 

92 

322 

63 

13 

66 

6 

5 

17 

0 

17 

16 

10 

2 

4 

d 

11 

11 

6 

11 

0 

10 

4 

Payments 

Interest on Estate Duty to date of death . . 

Executorship Expenses . . 

Payments to Life-tenant 

2 

29 

471 

00 CO vl 

8 

6 

2 

665 

504 

10 

5 







Balance paid to representatives of deceased life-tenant 




;^I61 

6 

1 


{conhnued from page 712) 

The mortgage was called m by six months’ notice 
given when the first interest fell due, and the 
proceeds invested 

At the end of the first half-year the balance of 
income in hand (except £20, which by arrangement 
was always retained to cover accruing expenses) 
was paid to the widow, and subsequent payments 
to her were made quarterly. 

The widow died on June 20th 1927, and the 
estate was closed on August 4th, 1927, the daughter 
taking over the Government and corporation stocks 
on account of her share 

In this example of executorship accounts, the 
estate duties, legacy duties, and income tax, are 
calculated at the rates in force at the date of death 
and dates of payment in 1925 and 1926 respectively. 
For payments made and dividends received after 
5th April, 1927, income tax is assumed to be at 4s. 
in £ The present edition went to press before the 
1927 Finance Bill was introduced in Parhament 
ESTATE OF 

THE LATE PETER STREET, ESQ 


LEDGER 

INDEX. Account No 

Estate Account ... 1 

Freehold House ..... 2 

Consolidated 2^% Stock ... 3 

India 3 % Stock ...... 4 

Manchester Corporation 3 % Stock . . .5 

West British Railway 4% Debenture Stock , 6 

City Engineering Co , Limited, Shares . 7 

Edward Bennett, Mortgage . . 8 

Royal Assurance Society . . 9 

Household Furniture and Effects . .10 

Debts owing by the Deceased . .11 

Funeral Expenses ... .12 

Bank Interest . . 13 

Testamentary Expenses . . 14 

Legacies Account ... 15 

Executorship Expenses. . . . .16 

Income Account .... 17 

Mrs. Mary Street, Income Account . ,18 

George Street, Share of Residue Account , 19 

Miss Dorothy Street, Share of Residue Account 20 
Balance Sheet — October 15 th, 1926 . .21 

Residuary Account . . ' . 22 


EXECUTOR’S RETAINER.— An executor or 
administrator has the right to keep back the amount 
of his own debt out of the assets of the testator 
which come into his hands, in priority to any other 
creditor of the testator in an equal degree The 
ground for this special privilege is that an executor 
or admimstrator cannot sue himself, for he is the 
legal representative of the deceased, and, therefore, 
any other creditor might obtain priority over the 
executor by means of a judgment, and so prevent 
the executor receiving anything in satisfaction ol 
his own debt in case the assets of the deceased are 
insufficient to pay all creditors 

An executor may retain his debt, even though 
the debt is haired by the Statute of Limitations, 
unless he has already brought an action upon it 
during the lifetime of the testator and failed to 
obtain judgment , but he cannot retain a debt 
which IS unenforceable by reason of some statutory 
provision, eg., the Statute of Frauds or the Sale 
of Goods Act (See Executor.) 

EXEQUATUR. — ^When a consul (j a ) is appointed 
to act in a foreign country, he is appointed by com- 
mission or by patent issued by his own country. 
This commission or patent does not of itself allow 
him to exercise his functions. It must be confirmed 
by the country to which he is appointed, and this 
confirmation is made by means of a document called 
an “ exequatur ” It is issued by the Foreign Office 
The grant of an exequatur does not follow as a 
matter of course The country to which a consul 
IS accredited may dechne to issue it, or may with- 
draw it if issued. This, however, is a rare occur- 
rence, and would only take place in cases of gross 
misconduct or something similar The form of the 
exequatur vanes in different countries. In some 
countries it does not go beyond a notification that 
the appointment of the consul is duly recognized 

EXHIBIT. — In swearing an affidavit (^v) it 
sometimes happens that reference is made in the 
body of the affidavit to some extraneous document, 
the contents of which are not set out. Such a 
document is called an exhibit. A commissioner for 
oaths (gv) IS entitled to make an extra charge for 
each ejchibit attached to an affidavit. 

Every exhibit must be marked or numbered for 
the purposes of identification, and this marking is 
done or attested by the commissioner. The most 
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common method adopted is to take the initials of 
the deponent and to add numbers consecutively 
according to the number of the exhibits 

EXHIBITIONS. — One means, now quite fre- 
quently employed, of bringing goods to the notice 
of the public or the retailer, is by the trade 
exhibition. These exhibitions are olten confined 
to one trade at a time, but sometimes a general 
business exhibition is held. Olympia is a favourite 
place in London for the larger exhibitions — such as 
the motor show — while in the Agricultural HaU 
are held such annual exhibitions as the Shoe and 
Leather Fair, Confectionery Exhibition, etc. Most 
of the laige firms connected with the particular 
trade are represented, stands and ofl&ces being 
erected for the purpose of enabling them to display 
their products A considerable amount of busmess 
IS usually done, but the cluef advantage of such 
exhibitions is the opportunity they oSer for collective 
intercourse All the new inventions are exhibited; 
and by seeing the various operations connected 
with an industry, new ideas are originated and new 
processes suggested, so that the general develop- 
ment, organisation, and progress of the industry 
are stimulated. Some of the exhibitions are con- 
fined to the members of the particular trades, but 
many are open to the general public 

In connection with exhibitions, mention should 
be made of the Board of Trade’s annual British 
Industries Fair (See British Industries Fair) 

EX INTEREST.— Without interest. 

EX MEBO MOTU. — ^Latin ; " Of one’s own 

accord ” 

EX NEW. — When any new stock or shares are 
about to be issued in a jomt stock company, and 
the first offer is made to the existing shareholders, 
a holder who sells his original holding “ ex new ” 
retains to himself the right to take up the new 
shares himself, instead of passing on the right to 
the purchaser of the shares. 

EX OFFICIO. — This is a Latin phrase, which 
means " by virtue of one's office ” Thus, a person 
may act as a member of the committee of a certain 
society because he happens to hold a particular 
office {e g , that of President) He is then said to be 
ex officio a member of the commitee 

EXPANSIVE THEORY.— The theory that m a 
monetary crisis the Bank of England should 
expand, and not contract, its issues The Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 placed restrictions upon the 
issue of notes, but in great financial crises, the Act 
has had to be suspended, and then instead of the 
bank restricting its issues, it has been permitted 
by the Government to increase them beyond the 
amount of its authorised issue ; on each occasion 
the application of the Expansive Theory saved the 
situation after the Restrictive Theory, as contained 
in the Act, had proved to be ineffective 

EX PARTE. — Latin, " on one part,” or " on one 
side.” It is always apphed to an apphcation which 
is made to a court of law without an opponent 
being first of all warned or advised as to the matter. 
Thus, rules msi (qv) for mandamus {qv), 
prohibition {q.v.), etc., are generally apphed for in 
the first instance in this way. No final decision 
IS ever given upon a mere ex parte application The 
merits of the case are inquired into at a later 
stage. 

Sometimes the phrase also signifies " on behalf 
of.” Thus, in certain cases, especially bankruptcy 
matters, where there is neither plaintifi nor 
defendant, strictly so-called, the matter is headed 


“ In re K. IB , ex parte C. D.,” and this signifies 
that an inquiry is being made into some matter 
which concerns A B , but that the apphcation is 
made by or on behalf of C. D., or is instituted by 
him. 

EXPECTATION OF LIFE. — ^The expectation of 
hfe at a given age is the average number of years 
that persons of that age will live accordmg to the 
rates of mortahty apphcable to their class and 
occupation in life In short, the expectation of 
hfe IS the average after-hfetime, and the average 
age at death will be found by adding the expectation 
of hfe to the present age Tables of expectation 
vary according to sex, class, occupation, nationality, 
etc , but the tables in most common use are those 
based on general population statistics and the 
experiences of assured lives or annuitants 


Age 

Male 

Female 

Age 

Male 

Female 

0 

51 50 

55 35 

53 

18 22 

20 29 

1 

57 51 

60 31 

54 

17 55 

19.58 

2 

58 53 

6128 

55 

16.89 

18 87 

3 

58 32 

61.09 

56 

16 24 

18 17 

4 

57 80 

60 58 

57 

15 61 

17 48 

5 

5714 

59 94 

58 

14 98 

16 80 

6 

56 42 

59 22 

59 

14 37 

16 14 

7 

55 64 

58 46 

60 

13 78 

15 48 

8 

54 82 

57 64 

61 

13 19 

14 83 

9 

53 96 

56 79 

62 

12 62 

14.20 

10 

53 08 

55 91 

63 

12 07 

13 58 

11 

52 18 

55 02 

64 

11 52 

12 96 

12 

51 27 

54 12 

65 

10 99 

12 38 

13 

50 37 

53 22 


10 47 

11 77 

14 

49 46 

52 33 

67 

9 96 

11 19 

15 

48 57 

51 44 

68 

9 47 

10 64 

16 

47 68 

50 56 

69 

9 00 

10 10 

17 

46 80 

49 69 

70 

8 53 

9 58 

18 

45 93 

48 83 

71 

8 09 

9 09 

19 

45 07 

47 96 

72 

7 66 

8 61 

20 

44 21 

47 10 

73 

7 25 

815 

21 

43 37 

46 28 

74 

6 86 

7 72 

22 

42 53 

45 37 

75 


7 29 

23 

41 68 

44 51 

76 

6 14 

6 89 

24 

40 84 

43 66 

77 

5 80 

6 51 

25 

40.00 

42 80 

78 

5 49 

6 14 

26 

3916 

41 94 

79 

5 19 

5 81 

27 

38 32 

41 09 

80 

4 90 

5 49 

28 

37 48 

40 24 

81 

4 64 

5 20 

29 

36 65 

39 39 

82 

4 39 

4 92 

30 

35 81 

38 54 

83 

4 IS 

4 67 

31 

34 98 

37 70 

84 

3 93 

4 42 

32 

34 16 

36 86 

85 

3 72 

4 19 


33 33 

36 03 


3 51 

3 96 

34 

32 52 

35.19 

87 

3 33 

3.74 

35 

31 71 

34 37 

88 

3 15 

3 53 

36 

30 90 

33 55 

89 

3 00 

3 34 

37 

30 11 

32 73 

90 

2 87 

3 16 

38 

29 31 

31 91 

91 

2 76 

2 99 

39 

28 53 

31 10 

92 

2 67 

2 83 

40 

27 74 

30 30 

93 

2 60 

2 68 

41 

26 97 

29 SO 

94 

2 52 

2 54 

42 

26 20 

28 70 

95 

2 43 

2 39 

43 

25 43 

27 91 

96 

2.32 

2 26 

44 

24 67 

27 12 

97 

2 18 

2 12 

45 

23.92 

26 34 

98 

2 01 

1 98 

46 

23 18 

25 56 

99 

1 82 

1 83 

47 

22 45 

24 79 

100 

1 61 

1 69 

48 

21 72 

24 02 

101 

1 40 

1 55 

49 

21 00 

23 26 

102 

1 20 

1 42 

50 

20 29 

22 51 

103 

1 02 

1 29 

51 

19 50 

21 76 

104 

87 

1 16 

52 

18 90 

21 02 

105 

.75 

1 05 


N B — ^The above expectations are ” complete.” 
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Tables of expectation of life are shown as either 
“ curtate ” or ” complete ” The former is based 
on completed years of life, that is to say, it assumes 
that death occurs at an exact age and leaves out 
of account the average penod of six months hved 
by persons in the actual year of their death The 
“ complete ” expectation, on the other hand, allows 
for this and is, therefore, always 5 greater than the 
“ curtate ” expectation It is important to bear 
this in mind when using a table 

It is a common fallacy to suppose that a hfe 
annuity can be calculated by findmg the value of 
an annuity-certain for a term equal to the expecta- 
tion of hfe ; and. similarly, that the value of a sum 
payable at death is equal to the present value of 
the sum discounted for the penod of the expectation 
This method is quite unsound, and the values so 
obtained often show appreciable maccuracies 

The foregoing table is based upon the general 
population statistics for England and Wales (Census 
1911 and Deaths 1910-11-12) It is anticipated, 
however, that the expectations corresponding to the 
1921 census will, when the final results are available, 
show a general increase on those indicated in the 
table on the previous page 

EXPECTEI) TO RANK. — In the case of a bank- 
ruptcy, proofs are put in by the various creditors, 
some of which will probably turn out to be debts 
which are not payable out of the bankrupt’s estate 
owing to various circumstances. Until a thorough 
examination has been made, it is uncertain how 
many of these may not be effectual demands, and, 
therefore, in the early stages an estimate is made 
of those which are probably effective, and these are 
the debts which are " expected to rank ” for 
dividend 

EXPENSE MATERIALS. — This is a term some- 
times used in costing to describe those matenals 
which it IS difficult to measure and charge direct 
to an article, order, or process. Such items as 
sundry lubricating oils, belting, cotton waste, fuel, 
packing materials, etc., used in the maintenance of 
plant, machinery, and buildings, and m manu- 
facturing, may be termed “ Expense Materials ” , 
though the term is sometimes restricted to those 
Items relating solely to the repair and upkeep of 
plant 

EXPENSE RATIO. — (See Life Assurance ) 

EXPENSES JOURNAL.— This is a form of 
analytical Purchase Book often used in large 
businesses In it are entered aU invoices in respect 
of expenditure, the items being posted to the credit 
of the Ledger Account of the suppher of the goods 
or service, the debit entries being to the separate 
expense accounts named at the head of the analysis 
columns of the Journal 

EXPLOSIVES. — The manufacture of explosives 
has become, owing to recent events, one of the most 
important trades of this country, and by recent 
combinations a capital of many millions of pounds 
has been sunk in this species oi business. 

Explosives may be divided roughly into two 
categories — ^industrial and warhke Industrial ex- 
plosives may likewise be partly sub-dmded into 
three branches, the gunpowder class, the nitro- 
glycerine class, and the ammonia class The second 
and third of these are included in the expression 
" high explosives ” Explosives for war purposes 
may be considered under the headings of pro- 
pellants and disruptives. Mining and railway con- 
struction on present-day scales are rendered possible 
only by the use of “ high explosives," and the 
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Great European conflict showed what an over-» 
whelming part they play in modern warfare. 

The chief explosives now maniilactured lor 
mining purposes aie gelignite (the most widely 
used of all), gelatine dynamite, cotton powder, 
ammonite, robunte and gunpowder, whilst the prin- 
cipal explosives used in warfare are gun cotton, cor- 
dite, ammonal, amatol, lyddite and tn-mtro-toluol. 
Theie are many other explosives of lesser import- 
ance, some of which, indeed, are essential as 
adjuncts to those just mentioned For example, 
fulmmate of mercury (q v ) manufactured from 
mercury nitrated with nitric acid mixed with 
sulphuric acid, is the chief constituent of the 
detonator which is used to bring to explosion the 
charge of, say, cordite as a propellant, and of, say, 
lyddite as a disruptant. 

This great explosive business is now carried on 
mainly for export purposes, the relative importance 
of the home trade as compared with the oversea 
trade being as one to five 
EXPORT ADVERTISING. — (See Foreign 
Markets, How to Get in Touch With ) 

EXPORT AGENTS. — ^This term covers a limited 
class of agents who work from offices in the United 
Kingdom, and are quite distinct from those manu- 
facturers’ agents or representatives who operate 
entirely overseas In effect, the export agent pro- 
vides a shipping department for the manufacturer 
who does not feel justified in starting such a 
department for himself The duties undei taken 
are to provide an office and sample room in a 
recognised shipping quarter, to canvass the London, 
Manchester, and other merchant shippers and 
export commission buyers, to obtain confirmation 
from the latter, and to take all reasonable means 
for expanding a manufacturer’s colonial and foreign 
sales. The more substantial export agents go 
further than this, and employ travelling repre- 
sentatives who constantly tour certain markets 
abroad, or, as is more usually the case, make special 
journeys by arrangement with their principals 
Further, an experienced export agency firm can 
generally be relied upon to possess a register of 
approved importers and buyers in all parts of 
the world, the compilation of which is the fruit 
of many years' practical knowledge, brought con- 
stantly up-to-date, and therefore a very effective 
instrument for circular and catalogue distnbution. 
Export agents of the more enterprising type, in 
fact, frequently print their own weekly or monthly 
lists, to the cost of which their principals may or 
may not be asked to subscribe, and these are given 
a wide circulation by the means described. The 
agent who arranges a special trip overseas also 
not unreasonably looks to the firms he represents 
to make a special expenses contribution in addition 
to the usual commission Such a contribution 
will, of course, vary according to the nature of the 
tnp and the bulk of the samples to be carried, 
and may be anything between £25 and £300 per 
hrm represented His principal activities, however, 
he m working the export interests of manufacturers 
at the home end of the business On the whole, 
the export agent’s position is not so important, 
or his selling influence so mde-spread, as might 
be the case Certainly he is not the equivalent of 
the American commission export house, which latter 
approximates more nearly to the English merchant 
sfupper His limited position is in part due to the 
fact that the ground is so largely covered by other 
means under the traditional British export trade 
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system, in winch the commission buying agent 
plays so large a role Also his opportumties are 
so commonly m respect of manufacturers who 
desire only to make a tentative bid for the export 
trade with a minimum of expense and responsibility 
He thus only too often finds himself in the 
unhappy position of doing the spadework for a firm 
which will eventually open an export department 
of its own when his labours have made this worth 
while This does not invariably happen, of course, 
but such conditions do not conduce to the export 
agency business being placed on the footing which 
it ought to occupy 

EXPOETATION. — The act of sending commodi- 
ties out of one country into another. 

EXPOET BUYING AGENTS.— The commission 
buying agent for overseas markets is distinctly a 
British institution, and a very important factor in 
British export trade, ranking in many respects 
on a level with the merchant shipper His function 
IS to buy in England for one or more wholesale 
importers abroad, to superintend the shipment of 
the goods he buys, and to finance the buying end 
of his client’s business He does all this under an 
agency arrangement, and is paid solely by com- 
mission on the total value of the buying he does, 
such commission varying mainly between IJ per 
cent and 2^ per cent He has to be an expert buyer 
of a wide range of goods, and, as he makes himself 
responsible for all payments to the manufacturers 
from whom he buys, settling his accounts with them 
month by month, he has to possess an intimate 
knowledge of his overseas principals’ credit capacity, 
or he might easily saddle himself with responsibilities 
beyond their power to cover at the customary 
half-yearly balancing of accounts and settlement 
In most cases, of course, the buying agent is sup- 
ported by deposits made in London by the firms for 
which he buys, and against these deposits he can 
draw at need , but not infrequently it happens that 
he IS the financial power behind the overseas firm, 
and is its principal creditor The character of his 
buying has to some extent changed in recent years, 
lor, whereas at one time he invaiiably received 
" open ” indents to execute, with instructions of 
the most general nature, he nowadays receives a 
larger number of " specific " indents leaving him 
practically no discretion beyond that of an indent 
clerk, and no duties beyond “ confirming ” orders 
and arranging foi their shipment The “ specific ” 
indent is, ot course, the outcome of the labours of 
the manufacturer’s own overseas agent, and of 
such other influences as the development of adver- 
tising in trade journals and other media. A point 
in favour of the commission buying agent is that 
he enables the importer to enjoy the widest possible 
choice of sources of supply among the manufacturers 
of the United Kingdom, thus distributing export 
orders among many of the latter who would not 
otherwise be likely to participate On the other 
hand, he has a distinct influence toward giving the 
export trade a more retail character than it used 
to possess, as many agents live by serving a score 
or two importers of the smallest calibre — ^people 
whose business may aggregate to something sub- 
stantial, but whose individual orders are apt to 
be of negligible size and value 
EXPOET CATALOGUES. — In the export trade 
catalogues serve a somewhat different purpose from 
that intended in the home trade, and require very 
distinct differences in their preparation They do 
not go to surfeited buyers likely to drop them mto 


the waste paper basket, as may happen so often 
in the Umted Kingdom, but to merchants in 
colomal and foreign markets whose chief problem 
is often to keep in up-to-date touch with sources of 
supply, and who consequently welcome and preserve 
for study and frequent reference all classes of 
advertising matter which is intelligible to them 
That IS the whole point, to provide a catalogue 
which shall be mtelligible to men of other languages, 
and monetary systems, who lack much information 
which is the daily common-place knowledge of the 
British busmess man. It is obvious, therefore, 
that it IS well worth wlnle to make an export cata- 
logue fully comprehensive and informative — the 
overseas buyer cannot afford to wait for weeks to 
receive replies on minor details through the post — 
and it IS also wise to make it attractive in appear- 
ance and durable in form, something which it is 
a pleasure to handle and which can be filed for 
permanent use 

The language Difficulty. The question of language 
IS one which cannot be burked, no matter what 
expense of translation and pnnting it may involve 
The English language will, of course, serve for 
catalogues designed for British colonial markets, 
and even for one or two foreign markets such as 
Sweden, but it is quite an error to imagine that 
English is understood all over the world Indeed, 
there are some markets, such as Spam, Portugal and 
the Latin-Amencan Republics, where buyers who 
may have a perfect knowledge of English are none 
the less deeply affronted by the apparent slight 
put upon their own language by the receipt of 
advertising matter in any other. Consequently, 
there are only two courses winch may be followed 
Either one catalogue may be prepared in three 
principal languages, say English, French and 
Spanish, and made to serve for the whole w'orld ; 
or, better still, if the busmess to be obtained 
warrants the expense, a separate catalogue for 
every market may be piepared In any case, it is 
important that the work of translation should be 
done by expert commercial translators, acquainted 
with technical terms and special idioms such as 
are to be found in no ordinary dictionary 

Quoting. Equally important is it that the fullest 
possible information should be given m the shape 
of wholesale prices and discounts, again because 
of the difficulty of protracted correspondence on 
the subject, and also because the immediate posses- 
sion of cost details may be the determining factor 
in the buyer’s choice between two competitive 
lines Such details should be given in the currency 
of the particular market, as sterling quotations 
are simply meaningless to foreign buyers, the 
majority of whom are accustomed to the easy 
decimal system. Ct f prices should be worked 
out and quoted in every case if possible, this- being 
a convenience greatly appreciated in all markets 
In doing this it is necessary to leave a sufficient 
margin to cover vaiiations in rates of exchange, 
or it should be clearly stated that all quotations 
are subject to such variations All discounts should 
be quoted, and the difficulty of giving these whole- 
sale terms can be overcome by printing the discounts 
on a detachable slip which the wholesaler can 
remove if he desires to show the catalogue to a 
customer A list of simple code words for cabling 
should be included, covering every item in the 
catalogue and every possible size, variation, quantity 
and number, and all parts for replacement Illus- 
trations, which speak in the umversa language of 
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the eye, are even more useful than in home trade 
catalogues Another point is that up-to-date 
technical information is never wasted in engineering 
and similar catalogues In fact, a catalogue which 
has some of the characteristics of a textbook comes 
refreshingly to professional men in far places, who 
may feCl out of touch with the latest developments, 
and who accordingly treasure any techmcal 
mformation which comes their way. 

EXPORT CREDITS. — A scheme initiated by the 
Board of Trade under which a large sum of money 
has been set aside for advancing, through the 
medium of the banks, up to 80 per cent of the value 
of shipments, on proper security. It is virtually 
an extension of the ordinary bill discounting 
methods, but with Government money and support 
behind the banks (See Credit Insurance ) 
EXPORT CREDIT TERMS.--(See Export 
Trade, Organisation of ) 

EXPORTERS. — ^The persons who aie engaged in 
sending goods to foreign countries. 

EXPORT INVOICE. — An export or shipping 
invoice refers to goods sold for delivery abroad, 
and it will necessarily contain information not 
found on ordinary inland invoices, e g , marks, 
numbers, weights, and measurements of the 
packages, shipping charges, etc 

EXPORTS. — The goods sent out of a country in 
commerce The greater part of British exports con- 
sists of cotton and woollen goods Most of the 
cotton goods are made in South Lancashire, the 
nulls there employing more than half a million 
operatives Woollen goods are manufactured in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in the West of England, 
and in Wales, the number of persons occupied m 
the industry being nearly half-a-milhon. Metal 
goods and machinery come next in the order of 
value of exports. 

Of natural products, the only export of conse- 
quence is coal 

Tables of exports, as well as tables of imports, 
are now carefully prepared by every mercantile 
nation, and they give an accurate idea of the inter- 
national trade of a country It is a debatable 
point, however, as to how far these tables are an 
absolute test of the real prosperity of a country, for, 
after all, the internal trade of such a country as 
England must always be of enormous volume, 
probably 70 per cent, at least of the total trade 
which is done. 

EXPORT TRADE. — If a country were entirely 
self-supporting, producing within its boundaries 
all the requirements of its population, it could 
probably subsist without any foreign trade what- 
ever ; but as, owing to climatic and other condi- 
tions, this IS out of the question — although some 
countries are undoubtedly nearer that independent 
position than others — an exchange of commodities 
must take place, for in the long run a nation can 
pay for products and commodities which it imports 
only by means of products and commodities which 
it exports In the case of Great Britain, the 
proportion that our exports bear to our imports 
is the touchstone of our financial prospenty We 
cannot go on for ever importing if we have not the 
necessary assets in the goods that we produce in 
order to pay for what we are buying Therefore, 
our statesmen and business men scan with anxious 
interest the monthly trade returns of the Board of 
Trade. 

The export trade, to be reviewed generally, 
would be largely a matter of statistics — ^rows and 
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columns of figures which would be soon out of date 
and which are not at all easy to make readable 
and interesting It is not intended, therefore, 
to deal with these in this article , and readers 
interested are referred to The Board of Trade 
Journal 

All matters regarding the export of goods are 
dealt with under separate headings, such as, for 
example. Consular Invoices ; Customs For- 
malities , Export Tr ade, Organisation of ; 
Foreign Markets, How to Get in Touch 
With ; Shipping Goods Abroad ; Etc. 

EXPORT TRADE, ORGANISATION OP.— The 
British export system, with all its complexity and 
vast scope, its radical differences from the systems 
employed by the other gieat commercial nations of 
the world, finds its roots in the methods initiated 
by the merchant adventurers and trading companies 
of Elizabethan times The former had to launch 
their cargoes into dark parts of the earth where no 
organised buying system existed, and where the 
caprice of the markets decided the success of a 
venture The manufacturer had little to say in 
the matter, and was content to sell his goods to the 
merchant and to trouble no further as to their 
destmation and fate. The merchant was his 
customer, and not the foreign buyer. So he stands 
to-day, still glad to use the intermediary services 
of the merchant shipper and the commission buying 
agent instead of dealing direct with oversea markets 
Without such a system no manufacturer could 
hope to do a world-wide trade, for none could 
find and successfully employ the huge capital that 
would be required to create a demand in, and 
finance orders from, all the numerous markets 
which are heavy buyers of British goods The 
CO nparatively modern rise of international compe- 
tition on a large scale has compelled certain 
modifications of the system, but the manufacturer 
has found a satisfactory method of pushing his own 
interests in overseas markets without antagonising 
the merchant shipper or sacrificing the convenient 
arrangement by which payment is made in England, 
and financial risk is so limited as to be almost non- 
existent Commission buying n ow also largely suppl e- 
ments the work of the merchant shipper, and this 
IS derived more or less directly from the organisation 
of the old China, East India, Hudson Bay and 
similar trading companies, whose agents, factors 
or managers abroad used to indent on the head- 
quarters in London, where the actual buying was 
done and shipment arranged by staffs of experts. 
The Americans have evolved an entirely different 
system under which the export interests of manu- 
facturers are grouped in the hands of commission 
selling houses, but that system would probably 
not so satisfactorily meet the much wider and more 
diverse needs of the British export trade 
The Overseas Importer. Thus we have at one end 
of the machine the manufacturer, and at the other 
end the wholesale importer, with the merchant 
shipper, the commission buying agent, the shipping 
and forwarding agent, the overseas agent or repre- 
sentative, and the export selling agent all mter- 
vemng In spite of these intermediaries, however, 
the manufacturer should possess sufficient imagina- 
tion and actual knowledge to be able to visualise 
his ultimate customer, and to know him as some- 
thing more than a mere " mark ” Roughly, the 
wholesale importing houses may be classified under 
three heads The first are the “ coast houses ’’ and 
their inland equivalents, which have flourished for 
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generations in the colonial and South American 
markets, and at the Treaty Ports of the Far East 
They pioneered the trade in these territories, and 
at one time it was only through them that up- 
country storekeepers could obtain supplies. To a 
large extent, indeed, the storekeepers and native 
merchants were tied to them by financial obligations, 
and also depended upon them for the disposal of 
the large quantities of produce which had to be 
accepted from farmers and natives in lieu of cash 
This business, by the way, brought a double profit 
both to them and to the storekeepers — a profit 
on the goods sold, and a profit on the produce 
received for the goods These “ coast houses ” — 
rather a misnomer to-day, and falling out of use — 
mvaiiably have their own buying houses m London, 
usually under the direction of senior partners who 
are thus enabled to complete their business careers 
at home after being exiled for more or less lengthy 
periods of their lives m their colonial establishments. 
Of latei origin, but even greater aggregate import- 
ance, IS the wholesale merchant who, having started 
life as a shop assistant or small storekeeper, has 
struggled to independence during some period of 
prosperity, doing his buying, and incidentally 
obtaining a certain amount of financial support, 
through a commission agent in London This type 
of importer has successfully challenged the " coast 
house '' in most markets, and nowadays competes 
on level terms, so that there is little or nothing to 
distinguish between the two The third class is 
the “ native ” importer, a term which is both 
unpleasant and misleading in its failure to dis- 
criminate between a merchant prince of Japan, 
a respected Chinese " compradore,” a Parsee of 
international repute, and the shifty Levantine 
trader or negro sample-hunter of the West Coast 
of Africa 

The Merchant Shipper and Commission Buyer. 
To the manufacturer each and all of these impoiters 
are simply " marks ’’—that is, they are known to 
him in a purely impersonal way by the distinguishing 
marks which the shipping firm instruct him to place 
on the goods intended for them The indents of 
the “ coast houses,” as already stated, reach him 
through the medium of their own bu5nng houses 
in London , those of the other large wholesale 
importers more generally pass through the hands 
of commission buying agents ; and those of smaller 
European and most native importers are handled 
by the merchant shipper. To take the latter first, 
his functions are not only described at length 
elsewhere (see Merchant Shipper), but are fairly 
apparent m his title He buys and sells on his own 
account, taking his profit as a merchant, and he is 
able advantageously to handle a large amount of 
miscellaneous business, not only shipping large 
quantities in bulk, but making up an indent 
consisting of numerous small items into one consign- 
ment which can be profitably shipped. His 
operations are not necessarily confined to this small 
and miscellaneous business, but it is in the handling 
of this that he performs a specially valuable service 
His knowledge of his clients and their circum- 
stances and requirements also enables him to give 
special credit facihties which the manufacturer 
would be unable to consider The commission 
buying agent is m an entirely different position 
His woik is done solely as the agent of an importer, 
or number of importers, under definite instructions, 
and for a fixed rate of commission. He buys m the 
open market, having no stocks to dispose of, and 


he accepts ail financial responsibility to the manu- 
facturer Nominally the agent of the importer, 
and often indebted to the latter for the capital 
on which he starts business, he is also just as often 
the importer’s substantial creditor, and the sole 
arbiter as to the amount of the latter’s buying 
commitments His commission is calculatecf on the 
amount purchased and shipped m a given period, 
and may be taken as averaging 1-^ per cent to 
per cent on most staple lines 

Selling Agents. The day has passed when the 
manufacturer could rest content with the orders, 
handed out to him by the goodwill of his friends, 
among the merchant shippers and commission 
buyers He is forced to meet competition by 
inducing importers to specify his particular goods 
m their indents, and he does this by the employment 
of agents (see Export Agents and Overseas 
Representatives) who perform this duty for him 
without m any way inteifermg with the functions 
and interests of the shipping and bujung houses. 
They originally objected strenuously to the specific 
indent, but accept it as an established feature of 
the trade to-day These selling agents do not actu- 
ally book orders, but obtain the importer's promise 
to indent for their pnncipal’s goods, and then 
notify the manufacturer of the particulars and he 
seeks confirmation of the order from the importer’s 
shipping connections when the indent arrives Over- 
seas representatives who perform this work are 
invariably on a comimssion basis, and represent a. 
group of firms, the type of commercial traveller 
who IS a salaried employee being almost unknown 
m the export trade 

Quoting, Sampling, etc. Allied to the work of 
the selling agents is that of quoting, sampling, 
catalogue distribution, etc In quoting, whether 
in catalogues or by letter, the importer's own 
language and currency should be used, and through, 
rates given, with all shipping and other discounts 
Special terms should be used carefully, and with 
an expert understanding of their exact meaning 
For example, ctf is sometimes wrongly assumed 
to possess the same meaning as ” Franco,” whereas 
the one covers costs only to the wharf at the port 
of disembarkation, while the other means free 
delivery to the importer’s very door F o b , f a s ^ 
and for provide another typical cause of con- 
fusion to novices, the first covering charges to the 
ship's hold, the second only to the wharf alongside 
the ship, and the third merely to the railway at the 
nearest pomt to the factory, yet it is sometimes 
assumed that all three amount to much the same 
thing and mean vaguely costs from factory to the 
ship. Sampling for export is a difficult question 
as a rule It is too expensive a process to scatter 
samples broadcast, but where there is any real hope 
of orders resulting, it is usually possible to persuade 
buying houses to accept for distribution to their 
” marks ” a limited number of samples invoiced 
at cost price. That is the only method by which 
sampling can be made worth while. 

Packing for Export. This is a class of work best 
left in the hands of the expert packing firms who 
specialise m it They pack for shipment and make 
themselves responsible for the dispatch of a con- 
signment to the docks Moreover, they keep them- 
selves posted m regard to the requirements of 
railway and shipping companies and of the customs 
authorities in all markets, though it is usually 
advisable to check their work before shipment. 
In fact, it IS the duty of the shipper, either merchant 
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or commission buyer, to inspect all consignments 
before authorising their dispatch 

Methods of Shipment. The buying and selling of 
the goods, and their packing for shipment, having 
been dealt with, the subsequent procedure is mainly 
of academic interest to the manufacturer, but of very 
practical interest to the shipper and his importing 
connections The first point in this connection is 
the choice of vessel to ship by, as this may have 
an important bearing on the rates of freight paid. 
For “ roughs ” and general cargo the ordinary 
intermediate or cargo vessels should be chosen, 
and mail boat rates should be paid only on goods 
which are urgently wanted, perishable, or of sufficient 
valne to make the difference m cost of carnage 
comparatively immaterial The shipping company 
must be advised of the dispatch of the goods by 
means of a " Merchandise Declaration,” which is 
a full description of the packages and their value, 
with instructions as to insurance Arrival at the 
docks should be carefully timed for after the 
advertised “ alongside " date, so as to avoid liability 
for demurrage On receipt of the " Merchandise 
Declaration,” the shipping company forward to the 
shipper a freight note and bill of lading, the former 
being simply a debit note for the freight charges, 
and the latter may be summarily described as a 
detailed certificate of shipment. Bills of lading 
are made out in triplicate, two being leceived by 
the consignor, who sends one, with a set of invoices, 
to the importer These are the “ shipping docu- 
ments ” without which the importer cannot obtain 
possession of the goods on their arrival at his port 
Freight becomes payable on the arrival of the ship, 
and may be demanded before discharging operations 
commence The shipper is responsible for its 
payment, and may arrange to pay it in advance 
by special agreement. It is usually quoted either 
weight or measurement ton at the option of the 
shipowner, the measurement ton being calculated 
at 40 cubic feet outside dimensions The pnncipal 
forms of contract under which shipments are made 
are ” Free on Board," and " Cost, Insurance, 
Freight," and it is a fact not generally realised 
that under both the shipper’s liabihty ends with 
placing the goods on board From the moment 
they are shipped they become the property of the 
consignee, in whose favour the insurance policy is 
always made out The c.t f contract merely places 
on the shipper the onus of arranging insurance on 
behalf of the consignee, and paying or crediting 
him with the cost of freight 

Consular Invoices. In making shipments it is 
especially important to fulfil with exactitude the 
special requirements of the authorities in individual 
markets, and particularly those concerned with the 
provision of consular invoices {g v) Forms for pre- 
paring the latter can be obtained from the respective 
consuls m England, and usually call for a complete 
list of the goods shipped, with markings, weights, 
values, etc , while a declaration as to the accuracy 
of these details, and in some cases a certificate as 
to the country of origin, has to be signed by the 
shipper. This, when completed, is certified by the 
consul, who is authorised to charge a fee for the 
work. Three or more copies are invariably demanded, 
and the required number must accompany the 
shipping documents to the consignee, who may 
otherwise find himself m serious difficulty, and 
possibly liable to more or less heavy fines 

Methods o£ Payment. In a limited number of 
cases shippers obtain payment from their customers 


abroad either by direct remittance or by employing 
agents on the spot to collect amounts due against 
delivery of goods More generally convenient, 
however, and therefore far more widely used, is 
the system under which bills of exchange are 
employed This type of commercial instrument is 
not only a means for obtaining payment, but also 
enables the shipper — ^who has probably settled 
with his manufacturers on cash or one month terms 
— ^to raise money on the security of the goods 
shipped, and to re-employ it during the period he 
necessarily has to wait for completion by his 
importing clients A bill of exchange is simply an 
unconditional order on the person to whom it is 
addressed to pay on demand, or at a fixed date, 
a ceitam sum of money to a specified person, or 
to bearer , Being an unconditional order, the bill 
becomes negotiable aftei acceptance and indoise- 
ment. It is also legarded as complete legal proof of 
indebtedness, and saves the production at much 
cost and trouble of other evidence in cases of 
dispute The usual practice is to draw bills in tripli- 
cate, the first to arrive and be presented being 
the only operative one The shipper who desires 
to obtain an advance on goods shipped draws a 
set of bills on the consignee, and deposits them 
and the bill of lading, insurance policy, etc , with 
the bank Usually, too, he has to provide a letter 
of hypothecation, which is an authorisation for the 
bank to dehver the shipping documents when the 
bill has been honoured, or, if dishonouied, to 
dispose of the goods for the benefit of the shipper 
and to take the amount of the bill from the proceeds 
That, in brief, is the simple outline of the machinery 
of payment, though much moie could be said 
concerning the natuie and methods of employment 
of bills of exchange under various conditions 
Export Credit Terms. These vary in regard to 
every maiket, and no hard and fast rule can be 
laid down concerning them. Some countries, or 
special trades in those countries, demand long 
credits; others pay immediately. On the whole, 
it IS a question w'hich concerns the merchant 
shipper far more than the manufacturer, the latter 
of whom draws payment from the home shipper or 
buyer except under rare and special circumstances 
The distance of an overseas market from the 
United Kingdom is naturally an important 
factor affecting the usance of bills of exchange, 
but apart fiom this it may be taken as a general 
rule that countries whose staple industry is agricul- 
ture, and in some cases trades which are dependent 
upon that industry, provide the long credit markets 
The reason is fairly obvious Farmeis have their 
money locked up from harvest to harvest in non- 
liquid resources They receive the bulk of their 
incomes more or less in the lump once a year, and 
it is then that they make their payments. Conse- 
quently, the local wholesalers and retailers have 
to wait for these annual periods, and are compelled 
in the meantime to trade largely on credit, which 
they demand from shippers Unless they are 
granted this credit they cannot send indents, but 
there is always the compensating fact that they 
pay for the financial accommodation required, and 
are generally less exigent in the matter of prices 
British bills drawn on the United States are most 
commonly at 60 to 90 days’ sight, and this is a fairly 
general rule in regard to Australia, South Africa, 
the Argentine, Brazil, Bolivia, Chili, Mexico, Para- 
gnay, Peru, and Uruguay, though in the two British 
Dominions mentioned bills are frequently drawn 
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at all penods from sight to 120 days’ sight Canada 
IS notably a “ cash against documents ” market, 
while a country like China, with its great exchange 
variations, is more conveniently dealt with by direct 
remittance instead of bills The Central Emopean 
and Balkan States are nearly all markets which 
require long credits, but in regard to most of them 
special facilities can be obtained by shippers under 
the British Board of Trade’s export credits scheme 
Since the Great War, too, banks and financial 
corporations have been established in Great Britain 
to specialise in providing facilities for export trade, 
and many of the leading general banks have 
initiated more liberal policies in this respect, and 
have created special departments for putting those 
policies into practice (See Shipping Goods Abroad ) 

EXPRESS DELIVERY.— (See Post ) 

EX QUAY. — ^When goods are sold on *' ex quay ” 
terms the purchaser is responsible for all charges 
arising subsequent to freight and landing charges. 
Under such a contract, rent after an agreed period 
falls to the buyer. 

EX SHIP. — The meaning of this term is that 
goods are sold free out of the ship, the purchaser 
providing the means of removal, and the responsi- 
bihty of the vendor ending as soon as the goods 
leave the ship’s side 

EXTENDED PROTEST. — ^When claims are likely 
to be made against a vessel for damage to cargo, 
the captain often extends protest Full details 
respecting the voyage, as entered in the ship’s log 
book, have to be declared in the presence of a 
Notary Pubhc The master, the mate, and a 
member of the crew must sign the declaration, which 
IS then Signed, sealed, and stamped with a Is stamp 
by the notary The stamp is cancelled by writing 
the date ; and the document must also bear an 
embossed revenue starnp of 2s 6d value 

EXTENSION BONDS. — (See American Securi- 
ties ) 

EXTRACT OP MEAT. — The nutritious elements 
of animal food condensed into a small bulk The 
extract is prepared by chopping the meat and 
heating it in water until one-eighth of it is dis- 
solved The liquid is then condensed, and the 
extract preserved in hermeticaUy-sealed vessels 
A large trade is carried on in this article in 
England, Germany, and South America. 

EXTRADITION. — ^No country, in the ordinary 
course of things, ever took the trouble to inquire 
into the circumstances connected with a crinunal 
ofience committed in another country. But by 
international comity tins state of affairs has been 
completely changed, and the practice of extradi- 
tion has grown up, which may be described as the 
handing over of a prisoner accused of crime by the 
government of the country in which the alleged 
criminal has taken refuge to the government of the 
country within whose lurisdiction the crime has 
been committed, in order that he may be dealt 
with according to the laws of that country Crime 
is essentially local, and every person who resides 
within a particular territory, whether he is a native 
or an alien, is subject to the criminal law of the 
State But, as stated above, no country will under- 
take the prosecution and punishment of a cnminal 
for any ofience not committed within its own 
territory. 

Extradition is entirely regulated by treaty, and 
there are now treaties existing between the majonty 
of civilised States by which the contracting nations 
agree to give up fugitives from justice found within 


their territories, if they are charged with certain 
specified offences, and provided that the proper 
proceedings are taken In the absence of any treaty, 
there is no obligation imposed by international law 
{q V ) that a State shall surrender a fugitive criminal , 
but this IS frequently done as a matter of i:ourtesy 
and comity by friendly nations without treaty 
The EngUsh piocedure is regulated by three Acts 
of Parhament, passed m 1870, 1873, and 1895 
respectively, and the King is empowered by Order 
in Council {qv ) to make these rules applicable to 
any foreign State with which an arrangement is 
made The arrangement or treaty, however, unlike 
other treaties, must be submitted for the approval 
of Parliament. 

The practice of different countries varies, and it 
IS possible to state here only what is the customary 
form of procedure when a person who is charged 
with a crime alleged to have been committed in 
another country is found within the United King- 
dom. A diplomatic representative of the foreign 
country apphes to the Home Secretary for Ins 
surrender. The Home Secretaij’’ then inquires 
whether the crime is of a pohtical character, i e., 
one which is incidental to and forms a part of a 
pohtical disturbance If it is, no order will be made , 
but if it IS an offence covered by the extradition 
treaty in existence, the Home Secretary sends an 
order to a magistrate or a justice of the peace to 
issue a warrant of arrest. The prisoner is then 
brought before the magistrate or the justices, and 
a pnmd fane case being made out against him, an 
order is made for his extradition Fifteen days are 
allowed within which the prisoner may appeal, but 
at the end of that time, if he does not appeal, or if 
his appeal fails, he is handed over to a duly author- 
ised person of the foreign State applying for his 
extradition by an order under the hand and seal 
of the Home Secretary The peison surrendered 
can be tried only for the ofience for which he has 
been extradited. Moreover, no order for extradition 
will be made if the prisoner is charged -with a 
criminal ofience committed within the jurisdiction 
of the English courts, until he has been tried here 
and acquitted, or has served his sentence 

The pioceedings may take place at the pohce- 
court of the district m which the arrest is made 
(See Deportation.) 

EXTRAORDINARY MEETING.— (See Meetings, 
Company.) 

EXTRAORDINARY RESOLUTION. — In a 
general way, when a joint- stock company meetmg 
IS held, resolutions are submitted to the meeting, 
and a vote is taken upon them by a show of hands 
These are the resolutions which deal with the 
ordinary business of the company, and they are 
known as “ ordinary ” resolutions. They are carried 
by a mere majority What may be included in 
ordinary resolutions is generally provided for by 
the articles All other business is carried on by 
means of ” extraordinary ” resolutions or by 
“special" resolutions (qv.). The extraordinary 
resolutions are those relating to matters outside 
the ordinary business of the company, and special 
resolutions are those which are either declared to 
be such by the articles, or are required by the Com; 
pames Acts Whenever either an extraordinary or 
a special resolution is to be submitted, notice of it 
must be given to the shareholders when they 
are informed that an extraordinary meeting is to 
be held, and the full terms of it must be set 
out. 
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An extraordinary resolution is one which deals 
with some subject outside the general business of 
the company And it is to preserve the rights ot 
the minority that a more or less fundamental 
change shall not be made by a simple majority in 
voting power When such a resolution is put for- 
ward, thferefoie, it is necessary that, in order to 
carry it, it should be passed by a majority of not 
less than three-fourths of the members entitled to 
vote who are present in person or by proxy, where 
proxies {q.v ) are allowed, " at a general meeting of 
which notice specifying the intention to propose 
the resolution as an extraordinary resolution has 
been duly given.” This effectually prevents a 
snatch vote being taken 

EXTEA EISKS. — (See Life Assurance) 


EX WAREHOUSE. — ^When goods are sold under 
this condition, the purchaser is bound to provide 
the means of conveyance from the warehouse 
door 

EX WHARF, — ^When goods are sold on "ex 
wharf” or “ex quay” terms the purchaser is 
responsible for all charges arising subsequent to 
freight and landing charges The term is used in 
the bulk produce trades, and the method of splitting 
the composite landmg and dehvery rate sometimes 
apphed, is a matter of mutual arrangement between 
buyer and seller, or is covered by trade custom. 
When selhng " ex wharf ” a " prompt,” or date 
after which rent charges shall fall to the buyer, 
should be given by the seller and stated in the 
delivery order 
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p. — This letter occurs in the following abbrevia- 
tions — 

F, Franc 

F a a Free of all average 

F a q Fair average quality. 

Fas Free alongside ship. 

F C & S Free of capture and seizure 
F g a Foieign general average. 

Fi Fa Fieri facias y ). 

Fo , Fol Folio. 

Fob Free on board. 

F.o r Free on rail 

F p Fully paid 

F p a Free of particular average. 

.JFACE VALUE. — The nominal value of stocks or 
shares which appears written or printed upon the 
face of the stock or share certificate The face value 
is frequently quite different from the market or 
selling value of the security, which may be either 
higher or lower than the face value, ^ e , at a 
premium or at a discount 

FACTOR. — A factor is a mercantile agent, who, 
in the ordinary course of his business, is entrusted 
with possession of goods or of the documents of 
title thereto. A mercantile agent is an agent (see 
Agency) who, in the ordinary couise of his business 
as an agent, has authority from his principal to 
sell goods, or to consign goods for the purposes of 
sale, or to buy goods, or to raise money on the 
security of goods The difference between a factor 
and a broker (both being mercantile agents) is that 
the factor has the possession of the goods he is to 
sell for his principal, while the broker has not, and 
m some other respects the authority of a factoi is 
somewhat wider than that of a broker A factor 
carries on business as such in his own name, and 
not necessarily in that of the principal Sometimes 
an agent, with the general authority of a factor, 
IS employed to take a cargo of goods abroad and 
dispose of it to the best advantage , m such a case 
he IS called a supercargo. The authority of a factor, 
like that of all agents, may, of course, be expressly 
hmited by the contract under which he is employed, 
but unless such limitation is communicated to or 
otherwise comes to the knowledge of parties deahng 
with the factor as such, they are entitled to assume 
that the factor has all the rights and powers usually 
given to such an agent by the usage of the particular 
trade, and, further, that the rights and powers 
expressly conferred upon mercantile agents by the 
Factors Act, 1889 {qv), can be exercised by the 
particular factor A factor is generally paid by a 
commission, or, as it is sometimes termed, factorage, 
on the amount of business transacted by him on 
behalf of his principal, the rate being fixed by agree- 
ment or by the usage of the trade or business. He 
has a hen (gr v ) upon the goods m his possession, 
as security for payment of his remuneration and 
charges. (See Factors Act.) 

FACTORAGE.— (See Factor ) 

FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS.— This article 


will define factories and workshops as described in 
the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 {qv) A 
textile factory is a place within which steam, 
watei, or other mechanical power is used to work 
machinery for manufacturing or finishing cotton, 
wool, hair, silk, flax, hemp, ]ute, tow, china grass, 
coco-nut fibre, or other like material A non-textile 
factory is any one of the following works ; Waie- 
houses, furnaces, mills, or foundries , earthenware 
works, lucifer match works, percussion cap works, 
cartridge works, paper staining works, fustian 
cutting works, blast furnaces, copper mills, iron 
mills, foundries, metal and indiarubber works, 
paper mills, glass works, tobacco factories, letter- 
press printing works, bookbinding works, flax 
scutch mills, electncal stations, print works, bleach- 
ing and dyeing works, hat works, rope works, bake- 
houses, lace warehouses, shipbuilding yards, quarries, 
pit banks, dry cleaning and carpet beating, and 
bottle-washing works 

All the above-named are non-textile factories 
within the meamng of the Act, if steam, water, or 
other mechanical power is used m aid of the manu- 
factunng process theie earned on. The following 
are also non-textile factories : Any place wherein 
manual labour is exercised by way of trade for gain ; 
(1) For the making of any article, or part of an 
article , (2) altering, repairing, ornamenting, or 

finishing an article ; (3) adapting any article for 
sale. It is essential that steam, water, or other 
mechanical power shall be used in aid of the 
manufacture. 

The word “ factory ” simply means either a textile 
factoi y or a non-textile factory A tenement 
factory is a place where mechanical power is sup- 
plied to different parts of the same building, occu- 
pied by different persons or firms for the purpose 
of any manufacturing process or handicraft Each 
part of the building is, in law, a separate factory, 

A workshop is any place or premises named, in 
Part II of the sixth schedule of the Act, which is 
not a factoi y For the reader’s information, these 
words must be repeated so that the reader may 
interpret the Act for himself — 

“ The manufacture of hats, rope, bread, lace 
warehouses, shipbuilding yards, quarries, pit 
banks, dry cleaning, carpet beating, and bottle- 
washing. A workshop is also any premises, room, 
or place not being a factory, wherein manual 
labour is exercised for gam, for (1) the making an 
article, or the part of an article , (2) altering, 
repairing, ornamenting, or finishing an aiticle , 
(3) adapting an article for sale The employer of 
the persons working in the workshop must have 
the right of access or control of the premises, to 
constitute the same a workshop The term 
workshop includes a tenement workshop 

" A tenement workshop is any work-place in 
which, with the permission of, or under agree- 
ment with, the owner or occupier, two or more 
persons carry on their 'work therein It may be 
illustrated as follows : A has a house in Bread 
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street , the house contains separate rooms, which 
A lets to B, C, D, E, etc., as separate worlmooms 
B, C, D, and E are all independent workmen 
employing others under them. A part of a factory 
or workshop may be treated as a separate factory 
or workshop, but only with the approval in 
writin*g of the chief inspector. A place may be a 
factory or a workshop, even though all the work 
IS being carried on in the open air If any child 
or young person performs any manual labour, as 
part of the school course of instruction m any 
handicraft, this will not be considered as manual 
labour for the purpose of gam, as defined by 
the Act ” 

FACTORS ACT.— The Factors Act, 1889, codified 
the law relating to meicantile agents, of whom 
factors [q v ) torm an important branch, and gave 
statutory sanction to various provisions for the pro- 
tection of persons dealing with such agents which had 
formerly existed mainly by trade usage The result 
is to exclude in those dealings the operation of the 
old common law rule that no one could give to 
another person a better title to goods than that 
which he himself possessed, and to enable a buyer 
who deals bon I fide with a mercantile agent to 
acquire a good title to the goods he so acquires, 
even though for some reason or other the agent 
had not a right to make the disposition he has of 
the goods. Before giving the operative provisions 
of the Act, it IS necessary to define the meaning of 
certain expressions used therein For the purposes 
of the Act, the expression “ mercantile agent ” 
means a mercantile agent (e g , a factor or broker) 
having in the customary course of his business as 
such agent authority either to sell goods, or to 
consign goods for the purpose of sale, or to buy 
goods, or to raise money on the security of goods , 
goods ” include wares and merchandise , " docu- 
ment of title " includes any bill of lading, dock 
warrant, warehouse-keeper’s certificate, and war- 
rant or order for the delivery of goods, and any 
other document used in the ordinary course of 
business as proof of the possession or control of 
goods, or authorising, or purporting to authorise, 
either by indorsement or by dehvery, the possessor 
of the document to transfer or receive goods thereby 
represented , " pledge ” includes any contract 

pledging, or givmg a hen or security on, goods, 
whether in consideration of an original advance, or 
of any further or continuing advance, or of any 
pecuniary liability , and “ person ” includes any 
body of persons corporate or unincorporate In the 
course of the following observations reference wiU 
be made to agents “ in possession ” of goods, etc , 
so it may be well to say that a person is deemed 
to be in possession of goods, or of the documents of 
title to goods, where the goods or documents are in 
his actual custody, or are held by any other person 
subject to his control or for him or on his behalf. 

The Factors Act deals first with dispositions by 
mercantile agents, and provides that where a 
mercantile agent is, with the consent of the owner, 
m possession of goods or of the documents of title 
to goods, any sale, pledge, or other disposition of 
the goods, made by him when acting in the ordinary 
course of business of a mercantile agent, will, 
subject to the provisions of the Act, be as vahd as 
if he were expressly authorised by the owner of 
the goods to make the same, provided that the per- 
son taking under the disposition acts in good faith, 
and has not, at the time of the disposition, notice 
that the person making it has not authority to do 


so The withdrawal by the owner of his consent 
to the agent’s possession will not aflect a disposition 
by the agent, unless the third person has notice 
that the consent has been withdrawn , and where 
an agent has obtained possession of any documents 
of title to goods by reason of his being or having 
been, with the consent of the owner, in possession 
of the goods represented theieby, or of any other 
documents of title to the goods, his possession of 
the first-mentioned documents will be deemed to 
be with the consent of the owner As in all cases 
such consent will be presumed in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, the burden of proof [q v ) 
hes upon the true owner to establish that the 
possession of goods or documents was not with his 
consent. 

A pledge of goods by a mercantile agent differs 
from a sale, in that if the agent pledges to secure a 
debt due from him before the time of the pledge, 
the pledgee acquires no further rights to the goods 
than could have been enforced by the agent at the 
time of the pledge, and if goods are pledged by an 
agent in consideration of the delivery or transfer 
of other goods, or of a document of title to goods, 
or of a negotiable security, the pledgee acquires no 
right or interest in the pledged goods in excess of 
the value of the particular consideration 

The consideration necessary to support a sale, 
pledge, or other disposition of goods under the 
Factors Act, may be either a payment in cash, or 
the delivery or transfer of other goods, or of a 
document of title to goods, or of a negotiable 
secuiity, 01 any other valuable consideration (See 
Consideration ) It must be remembered that 
these special provisions of the Factors Act apply 
only to dispositions made by an agent who comes 
within the definition of a mercantile agent {ante), 
or made through a clerk or other person authorised 
by such an agent m the ordinary course of business 
to make contracts of sale or pledge on his behalf , 
and by “ ordinary course of business," as the 
expression is used here and earher in tius article, 
IS meant the ordinary course of the business as 
such mercantile agent, not the ordinary course of 
any other business that may also be carried on by 
the person who is appointed an agent. It has been 
expressly held that the authority given to a 
mercantile agent, who is in the possession of goods 
with the consent of the owner, to pledge the goods 
when actmg in the ordinary course of business of 
a mercantile agent, is a general authority given to 
every mercantile agent, and is not restricted by 
the existence in a particular trade of a cusbom that 
a mercantile agent employed in that trade to sell 
goods has no authority to pledge them {Oppenheimer 
V Attenborough, 1908, 1 K.B. 221). 

If the owner of goods gives possession of the 
goods to another person, who may not, perhaps, be 
a mercantile agent within the definition given 
above, for the purpose of consignment or sale, or 
has shipped the goods in the name of another per- 
son, and the consignee of the goods has not had 
notice that such person is not the owner of the 
goods, the consignee will, in respect of advances 
made to or for the use of such person, have the 
same hen {qv) on the goods as if such person were 
the owner of the goods, and may transfer any such 
hen to another person 

Turning now to dispositions made by sellers and 
buyers of goods, the Act provides that (1) where 
a person, having sold goods, continues, or is, in 
possession of the goods or of the documents of title 
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to the goods, the dehvery or transfer by that person, 
or by a mercantile agent acting for him, of the 
goods or documents of title under any sale, pledge, 
or other disposition thereof, or under any agree- 
ment for sale, pledge, or other disposition thereof, 
to any person receiving the same in good faith and 
without notice of the previous sale, shall have the 
same effect as if the person making the delivery 
or transfer were expressly authorised by the owner 
of the goods to make the same ; (2) where a person 
having bought or agreed to buy goods, obtains with 
the consent of the seller possession of the goods or 
the documents of title to the goods, the delivery or 
tiansfer, by that person or by a mercantiie agent 
acting for him, of the goods or documents of title, 
under any sale, pledge, or other disposition thereof, 
or under any agreement for sale, pledge, or other 
disposition thereof, to any person receiving the 
same in good faith and without notice of any hen 
or other right of the original seller in respect of the 
goods, shall have the same effect as if the person 
making the delivery or transfer were a mercantile 
agent in possession of the goods or documents of 
title with the consent of the owner ; (3) where a 
document of title to goods has been lawfully trans- 
ferred to a person as a buyer or owner of the goods, 
and that person transfers the document to a person 
who takes the document in good faith and for valu- 
able consideration, the last-mentioned transfer shall 
have the same effect for defeating any vendor’s 
hen or right of stoppage in tmnsitu as the transfer 
of a bill of lading has for defeating the right of 
stoppage in transitu {qv,). 

The transfer of a document may be by indorse- 
ment, or, where the document is, by custom or by 
its express terms, transferable by dehvery, or makes 
the goods dehverable to the bearei, then by 
dehvery. 

Nothing in the Factors Act is to authorise an 
agent to exceed or depart from his authority as 
between himself and his principal, or exempt him 
from any habihty, civil or criminal, for so domg , 
or to prevent the ownei of goods from recovering 
the goods from an agent or his trustee in bank- 
ruptcy at any time before the sale or pledge thereof, 
or to prevent the owner of goods pledged by an 
agent from having the right to redeem the goods 
at any time befoi e the sale thereof, on satisfying the 
claim for which the goods were pledged, and paying 
to the agent, if by him required, any money in 
respect of which the agent would by law be entitled 
to retain the goods or the documents of title thereto, 
or any of them, by way of hen as against the owner, 
or from recovermg from any person with whom the 
goods have been pledged any balance of money 
remaining in his hands as the produce of the sale of 
the goods after deducting the amount of his hen ; 
or to prevent the owner of goods sold by an agent 
from recovering from the buyer the price agreed to 
be paid for the same, or any part of that price, 
subject to any right of set-off on the part of the 
buyer against the agent 

With regard to this right of set-off, the leading case 
of George v Clagett, 1797, 7 Term Rep 359, decided 
that if goods are bought of a factor by a person 
who does not know that the ostensible seller is only 
a factor, and if the principal sues the buyer for the 
price, the latter may set-off {qv) agamst the 
prmcipal’s claim any claim he might have set-off 
against the factor had the action been brought by 
him. But if when the bargain was made the buyer 
knew that the ostensible seller was only a factor. 


or had means of acquiring such knowledge, of 
which he ought to have availed himself, then he 
cannot set-off a claim agamst the factor m an 
action by the principal Fuither, if the buyer knew 
that he was buying from a factor, but honestly 
beheved that the factor was entitled to sell, and 
was selling to repay himself advances madd by him 
for his principal, the buyer’s right to set-off will 
not be lost. 

FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS.— Factories 
and workshops must be conducted in accordance 
with the terms of the Act of 1901 (together with the 
Factory and Workshop Acts, 1907-1916, which are 
short extending statutes), or in accordance with 
Orders issued by a Secretary of State, who has 
power by statute to issue such Orders Other Acts 
deahng with the employment of women and young 
persons will be noted. 

Health. Every factory must be kept clean ; 
there must be no bad smell arising from a defective 
dram, or a dirty water-closet or urinal There must 
be no overcrowding so as to endanger the health of 
the persons engaged The ventilation must be as 
perfect as possible All walls and ceilings must be 
hmewashed at least every fourteen months, and 
painted and varnished work must be washed with 
hot water and soap at the same periods Special 
exceptions to this rule may be made by Special 
Order If the premises aie not kept as clean as the 
Act requires, they will be treated as a nuisance, 
and the owner will be fined accordingly Where 
persons are working overtime in a room, 400 cub ft 
of air space must be allowed to each person ; on all 
other occasions the allowance must be 250 cub. ft 
A notice must be exhibited in each room, stating 
the number of persons allowed in each room Excep- 
tions to the rule may be made by Special Older 
Inspectors of factories aie appointed, with large 
powers, for enforcing the Act A proper tempera- 
ture must be maintained m each room, and, m cases 
where ordered, thermometeis must be fixed in suit- 
able places Powei is given to the Secretary of State 
to establish a standard of sufficient ventilation In 
those factoiies where the floors are constantly wet, 
means must be taken to provide effective drainage 
There must be sufficient and suitable accommoda- 
tion in the way of sanitary conveniences, and where 
both sexes are employed in the same building, the 
accommodation must be separate 

Safety. The following machinery must be 
securely fenced : Hoists, teagles, fly-wheels, water- 
wheels, race-wheels, and all dangerous parts of the 
machineiy The fencing must be in an efficient state 
always Steam boilers must have proper steam 
valves, steam gauges, and water gauges The 
boilers must be thoroughly examined by a com- 
petent person every fourteen months. The report of 
the examination must be attached to the general 
register of the lactory or workshop The regulations 
as to self-acting machines are : No portion must 
run out over a space over which a person is hable 
to pass : no person must be allowed to be in the 
space between the fixed and the traversing parts of 
the machine, unless the machine is stopped. No 
woman or young person must be allowed to work 
between the fixed and traversing parts whilst the 
machine is in motion No young person must clean 
any dangerous moving machinery No woman or 
young person must clean moving mill-gearing 

Every factory and workshop employing more 
than forty persons must be provided with reason- 
able means of escape from fire The district council 
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must grant a certificate upon being satisfied that the 
Act is being obeyed The district council is 
empowered to compel the ownei or occupier to 
provide suitable means of escape from fire in all 
cases The local authority may also make by-laws 
specially.applymg to fire precautions m factories and 
workshops (This rule applies to town councils as 
well.) 

All doors must open easily from the inside, and 
doors of rooms in which more than ten persons are 
employed must open outwards 

A court of summary jurischction may order the 
following things not to be used until the inspector 
reports them fit : The ways, works, machinery, 
plant, or steam boiler used in a factory or workshop. 
If the court is satisfied that a factory or workshop 
IS dangerous to health, fife, or limb, they may pro- 
lubit the use of the place until it has been made 
safe and fit. 

Accidents. In the case of accident happening m 
a factory oi workshop, written notice must be sent 
to the inspector of the district The accident must 
have caused loss of life, or have caused the injured 
jierson to be unable to continue his work for five 
hours on any one of the thiee working days next 
after the accident (Where an accident occurs by 
explosion or by fire, the occupier of the factory 
must send a notice of it to the Secretary of State. 
Sae Explosives Act, 1875 ) If the accident causes 
loss of file, or is produced through machinery, hot 
liquid, or molten metal, notice must be sent to the 
certifying surgeon of the district, who must proceed 
to the scene of the accident and make a report. 

Where death by accident has occurred in the 
factory or workshop, the coroner must advise the 
district inspector where and w'hen the inquest will 
be held The relatires may attend the inquest, 
together with any person appointed in writing by a 
majority of the ■workpeople A formal investigation 
into the causes of the accident may be made by the 
Secretary of State, if he thinks it expedient. 

Hours and Holidays. The hours for women and 
young persons employed in textile factories are : 
From 6 to 6 or from 7 to 7 On Saturdays their 
work must end at noon, or half an hour later, or 
at 1 1 30 am, m accordance with the kmd of 
employment they follow, and the time allowed for 
meals Two hours must be allowed for meals each 
day, except Saturday, when half an hour is allowed 
A woman or young person must not work con- 
tinuously for more than four and a half hours 
■without having half an hour for a meal. A woman 
is a person aged eighteen and upwards , a young 
person of either sex is one over fourteen and under 
eighteen. 

Children. Under the Education Act, 1921, 
children may not be employed in any factory or 
workshop, and a child is defined as being under the 
age of fourteen years Technically, such person is 
not to be employed before the end of the school 
term in which he attains his fourteenth birthday 

Women and Young Persons. Under the Employ- 
ment of Women, Young Persons and Children Act, 
1920, it is laid down that no child shall be employed 
in an industrial undertaking, and further that no 
young person or woman shall be employed at night 
in any industrial undertalang, except in special 
circumstances which are set out below Where 
young persons are employed in industry a register 
must be kept showing the dates of their births and 
the dates on which they enter and leave the service 
of their employer The register is to be kept open 


at all -times when the works aie open so that it may 
be inspected as required Penalties are inflicted 
for employing children contrary to the Act, and 
failure to keep a register as required may be visited 
with the fine of £20 Women and young persons 
may, with the consent of the Secretary of State, 
be employed in shifts, pro-vided that the young 
persons so employed are at least sixteen years of 
age , such shifts must be held between the hours of 
6am and 10 p m and must not average more than 
eight hours per day Young persons under the 
age of eighteen are not to be employed in night work 
in any public or private industrial undertaking, 
except in the following cases namely, in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel, in glass works, in the manu- 
facture of paper, raw sugar, and in gold mining 
reduction work, in all of which cases young persons 
over sixteen may, under certain conditions, be 
employed during the night “Night” means a 
period of at least eleven consecutive hours, including 
the interval between 10 p m and Sam In cases 
of emergency young persons between sixteen and 
eighteen may be employed in other industnes, and 
the Government may, where emergency demands, 
suspend the rules preventing the night work of 
young persons 

Notices. The occupier of every factory or work- 
shop must put up a notice therein, stating the 
period of employment, the meal times, and the 
regulations for the employment of clnldren All 
women, young persons, and children must have 
their meals at the same hour, and are forbidden to 
work at meal times. There must be no Sunday 
employment, excepting as regards Jews. 

Holidays. In England whole hohdays are : 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, every Bank holiday, 
or other days in place of them. In Scotland ; Two 
days set apart for the Sacramental Fast, or two 
days to be fixed by the town council, eight half- 
hohdays fixed by the occupiers. In Ireland . Christ- 
mas Day, March 17th, Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
Easter Tuesday, and six half-hohdays fixed by the 
occupier. 

In non-textile factoiies, the Secretary of State 
may make the following special exception : Women 
and young persons may be employed between 
9am and 9pm 

Male Persons. In lace factories moved by 
mechanical power, a male person above the age of 
sixteen may be employed between 4 am. and 
10 p m , with legal intervals for meals and rest. 
In bakehouses : Between Sam. and 9pm, with 
legal intervals Women, young persons, and children 
may work for five hours continuously in the follow- 
ing processes : The making of elastic web, ribbon, 
and tri mm ing The employment must begin at 7, 
■with one hour for breakfast, and then work until 
1pm The time for this arrangement is from 
November 1st to March 3 1st The Secretary of 
State has power to extend this exception to other 
mdustnes 

The rule as to having meals at the same hour 
does not apply to blast furnaces, iron mills, paper 
imlls, glass works, or letterpress printing works. In 
print works, or bleaching and dyeing works, a male 
young person may have his meals at different hours, 
■the effect of which is, that whilst one set of workers 
is at meals, another set may be still at work Where 
the kmd of work requires it, the Secretary of State 
may permit women and young persons to have 
their meals at different hours, and to be employed 
whilst meals are going on 
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Jam and Pish Industries. Special arrangements as 
to hours of work, meal times, and holidays are fixed 
for young persons and women engaged in preserving 
and curing fish, and in cleaning and preparing fruit, 
from June to September inclusive Where women 
and young persons are employed in creameries, the 
Secretary of State may vary their hours of labour 
and meals, and they may work for not more than 
three hours on Sundays and holidays In the same 
way the Secretary of State may fix some other day 
than Saturday for the short day in non-textile 
factories or workshops as regards the employment 
of women and young persons, and as regards young 
persons engaged in newspaper printing offices 
Women and young peisons engaged in Turkey-red 
dyeing may work until 4 30 on Saturdays, but their 
total legal hours per week must not be exceeded 

The Secretary of State may permit the occupier 
of a non-textile factory or workshop to allow the 
annual hohdays or half-holidays on different days 
to any of the women or young persons employed by 
him Permission may also be granted to carry on 
employment inside and outside on the same day. 

Jews. If the occupier of a factory or workshop is 
of the Jewish lehgion, he may employ women and 
young persons on Saturdays from after sunset until 
9 p.m. , he may also employ women and young 
persons for one hour extra on every other day, 
except Sunday, if he keeps his premises closed 
altogether on Saturdays. A woman or young person 
ol the Jewish religion may also be employed 
on Sundays, provided the factory or workshop is 
closed on Saturdays and not open for traffic on 
Sundays 

Fitness for Employment. A woman or girl who 
has given birth to a child must not work in a 
factory or workshop until four weeks from the 
birth have elapsed Young persons must obtain 
a certificate from the surgeon appointed, to say 
that they are fit for the employment Generally 
speaking, the medical examination must take place 
at the factory itself In certain cases, where the 
health of the worker demands it, young persons will 
be allowed to work only during the periods men- 
tioned on the certificate 

Dangerous and Unhealthy Industries. A medical 
officer, called in to see a patient, must send a notice 
to the chief inspector of factories, if he considers 
that the patient is suffering from lead, phosphorus, 
arsenical, or mercurial poisoning, or anthrax, con- 
tracted in any workshop. A revolving fan must be 
provided in those places where grinding, glazing, or 
polishing on a wheel are carried on Meals must not 
be taken where dangerous fumes or harmful dust 
are in the air In wet spinning factories, women 
and young persons must be protected from being 
wetted Young persons must not be employed m 
the silvering of mirrors, or the making of white 
lead A female young person must not be employed 
in the melting or anneahng of glass A girl under 
sixteen must not be employed in the making of 
plain bricks and tiles, and in making salt. 

A woman or young person must not take a 
meal in the following parts of factories or work- 
shops : The mixing rooms of glass works ; flint 
glass grinding, cutting, or pohshing rooms ; all 
parts of lucifer match works, except the wood- 
cutting part. The Secretary of State has full power 
to make regulations for the safety of persons 
engaged in dangerous trades In every room or 
place where the weaving of cotton cloth is earned 
on, the moisture in the atmosphere must be regu- 


lated in accoi dance with a scale fixed by the Act 
Proper wet and dry thermometers must be kept in 
every cotton factory. In every cotton, cloth, or 
similar textile factory the water for moistening the 
atmosphere must be taken from a pure source. 

Bakehouses and Laundries. The law asrto bake- 
houses will be found under Bakehouses, Law as to 
In laundries the following rules of law apply ; Hours 
of work — ^Women, fourteen hours ; young persons, 
twelve hours in any one day of twenty-four hours 
The total hours per week must be sixty for women 
and young persons The rules as to meals, holidays, 
health, safety, accidents, and education are the 
same as described above 

Docks. Docks, wharves, quays, and dock waie- 
houses are treated as factories, so that the regula- 
tions as to dangerous machines, accidents, dangerous 
trades, inspection, and fines in case of death or 
injury may apply 

Buildings and Railways. Wherever machinery 
driven by mechanical power is used in the erection 
of a new building, or the repair of an old one, such 
building IS held to be a “ factory,” and all the 
regulations, as in the case of docks, apply. Where 
any hne or siding, not being part of a railway, is 
used as a factory or workshop, the provisions of 
these Acts are apphed to it 

Homework. In certain trades, to be specified by 
the Secretary of State, hsts of outworkers must be 
kept by the occupier of every factory or workshop, 
and by every contractor employed by him These 
lists must be examined by the inspector, and a copy 
must be sent in February and in August to the dis- 
trict council or other local authority in which the 
premises are situated If the premises in which the 
work is being earned on are unwholesome, the 
district council have power to prosecute the guilty 
party 

Smallpox, etc. No occupier must allow work to be 
given out consisting of wearing apparel, to be 
made or repaired, in any place wheie any inmate 
is suffering from scarlet fever or smallpox, or from 
any infectious disease 

Domestic Factories and Workshops. Young per- 
sons may begin work at 6 a m and finish at 9 p m , 
and at 4 p m on Saturdays Four hours and a hall 
must be allowed oft, and two and a half on Satur- 
days, for meals and rest. The following provisions 
do not apply to domestic factories and workshops 
Simultaneous meal times , the putting up of notices, 
hohdays, accidents, ventilation, drainage, and 
thermometers. The reason is that domestic fac- 
tones are viewed as private houses, and the ordinary 
law which governs householders apphes to them 
where these Acts do not 

If, however, any dangerous process is carried on, 
the rules of the Acts will apply to domestic factories 
Unless the Secretary of State orders otherwise, the 
followmg work done in a private house does not 
constitute such house a domestic factory or work- 
shop ; Straw plaiting, pillow lace making, and 
glove making Where work of any sort for gam 
goes on at irregular intervals in a private house, 
such work will not, of itself, constitute the place a 
workshop, especially if the money earned is not the 
principal support of the family. 

Definitions ol Domestic Factory and Domestic 
Workshop. A private house or room, though used 
as a dwelhng, which is, by reason of the work 
earned on there, a factory or a workshop within 
the meaning of the Acts 

Work and Wages. In every textile factory where 
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woik IS paid for by the piece, the occupier must 
publish to his workpeople the rate at which wages 
are to be paid Sometimes the amount of ork done 
IS registered by an automatic indicator, and some- 
times it IS stated in writing No worker must 
pubhsh particulars of the business or methods of 
the factbry, as this constitutes the offence of 
divulging a trade secret 

Inspection. The Secretary of State may appoint 
a chief inspector, and such staff as may be neces- 
sary for the execution of these Acts An inspector is 
authoiised to do the following : To enter and 
inspect a factory or workshop by day or night , to 
take a constable with him, if necessary, to exarmne 
the registers, certificates, notices, and documents 
required to be kept , to see if the rules as to health 
are being obeyed , and to exercise such other 
powers as may be necessary?' 

Fines. Heavy fines are imposed if a person is 
lulled or injured tlirough the occupier having dis- 
obeyed these Acts, or if persons are employed con- 
trary to the Acts. Parents are fined if they allow 
their children to work contrary to the Acts Fine 
or imprisonment is inflicted upon any person who 
forges certificates or makes false declarations 

Miscellaneous. Factories and workshops belonging 
to the Crown are subject to the Acts A woman 
young person, or child is within the Acts, whether 
she works m the factory oi woi kshop for wages or 
not As regards the county of London, the 
precautions against fire are placed in the hands of the 
London County Council The following stringent 
rules of the Acts do not apply to workshops in which 
only men are employed, as it is considered that men 
are able to look after themselves : Rules relating to 
tempeiature, thermometers, ventilation, drainage, 
opening of doors, dangerous macluneiy, inquests, 
hours and holidays, education, revolving fans, 
lavatories, meals, particulars of work and wages, 
notices and general register. 

A young person who is a mechanic, artisan, or 
labourer merely employed in repairing machinery, 
does not come within these Acts ; but the Acts 
affect him when he is engaged in his own shop or 
factory. The Acts extend to Scotland and Northern 
Ireland 

FACTORY ORGANISATION, It is appreciated 
nowadays that an efficient works organisation is 
absolutely necessary to ensure economy in manu- 
facture, and in every factory the management is 
keenly alive to this necessity. The precise methods 
employed vary, for each factory has its own 
peculiar requirements, and the development of the 
organisation is for the purpose of catering for these 
requirements, but although the methods vary, the 
underlying motive is the same in all factories, and 
that IS to get the highest possible output at the 
lowest possible cost. 

A complete change of outlook has taken place 
during recent years, for with the rapid development 
of mechanical aids to production the possibihties 
of the factory have increased enormously, and good 
organisation is essential to transform those possi- 
bilities into actualities The better the organisa- 
tion, the greater is the capacity of the factory, for 
not only does good organisation exploit to the 
utmost the facilities already provided, but it shows 
just where additional facihties can be installed 

Good organisation means the effective exploitation 
of all the resources of the factory, whereby all the 
factors are co-ordinated, and waste is ehminated in 
every direction. Wasted material , wasted energy ; 


wasted time ; these all have an adverse effect upon 
productivity, and the more they can be restricted, 
the greater productivity will be achieved The 
more it costs to produce, the more restricted will be 
the output, and the higher the cost of the com- 
modity , the less it costs to produce, the greater 
will be the output, and the cost of the commodity 
will be lowered 

Experts in industrial matters are agreed that the 
bigger the output, the lower is the cost of produc- 
tion, and the real object of organisation is to devise 
the means of increasing output. If two articles can 
be produced where hitherto one only has been 
produced, the cost of production is spread over 
two, instead of being debited wholly against one, 
and thus the cost of producing one article is 50 per 
cent less than formerly From this it will be seen 
that large quantities can be produced at a relatively 
lower cost than small quantities, and to facilitate 
the production of large quantities standardisation 
and speciahsation are resorted to 

Standardisation means production to a common 
design, the works being organised to produce large 
quantities of standardised parts, which can be 
rapidly assembled together to form a complete 
unit, each unit being the dupheate of another. The 
parts are interchangeable, which means that they 
are not manufactured for one unit, but can be used 
in connection with any umt of the one common 
design The manufacturer of automobiles, gramo- 
phones, and wireless sets may be cited for the pur- 
pose of illustration, and in connection with these 
the comparatively low prices at which they are 
sold shows how the cost of production can be 
reduced by means of standardisation. 

Specialisation means concentration upon one 
given particular, and the term “ speciahst ” is 
apphed to the man who has a profound knowledge 
of one subject, as against the man who has a super- 
ficial knowledge of many. In the modern factory 
the job is specialised, and the man specialises to 
understand and handle the job. This apphes to 
every phase of the organisation, from management 
downwards , even the humblest of tasks is per- 
formed by a speciahst, a man who knows more about 
that job than he does of anything else 

The firm speciahses in one direction, in the 
manufacture of an electric motor, an automobile, or 
anything else , there may be various types and sizes, 
but It IS a speciahsed product The product itself 
IS an assembly of specialised parts, and each part is 
brought to a finished state by means of a series 
of speciahsed operations The factory itself is 
divided into speciahsed sections, each controlled 
and staffed by speciahsts engaged in a definite phase 
of manufacture, and apait from these there are the 
men who have speciahsed in production planning, 
rate fixing, progressing, storekeeping, and the like 
No longer does one man concern himself with a 
variety of duties , he has one task to do, and he 
concentrates upon it. 

This IS the constitution of modern factory organisa- 
tion, and it is essentially in keeping with the needs 
of the times Cheap and plentiful production is 
absolutely necessary, but this is possible only when 
the means are devised to procure it, and the factory 
organisation is developed to make the best possible 
use of those means Many of the phases of factory 
organisation do not always receive the attention 
they deserve, although they are of vital importance, 
and a number of these have been selected, particu- 
lars of which are given in the accompanying notes. 
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Shop Lay-out. It is impoitant that the lay-out 
of the various manufacturing departments should 
be carefully planned, in order to facilitate produc- 
tion by the elimination of unnecessary movements 
This applies, not only to the location of the various 
departments, but to the internal lay-out of each 
department, m respect to sectionising, equipment, 
etc The ideal is to ensure a progressive flow of 
materials through the various phases of manu- 
facture, commencing with the receipt of the raw 
materials, and ending with the dispatch of the 
finished product (See Fig ) The line should be 
direct, with no doubling back, such as obtains in 
many works in respect to intermediate operations 
The location of the departments should be in 
accordance with the relationship which exists 
between them , e g., the raw store should be adjacent 
to the feeder and machining departments, the 
finished parts store should be in close proximity to 
the assembling departments, and so on, this with 
the object of minimising the time necessary to 

Intermediate 



Materials Received Product Despatched 

transport supplies Whether all departments are 
contained on one floor under one roof, whether 
they are all on one level but in separate buildings, 
or whether they are in one building but on different 
floors, the same rule operates , the course of manu- 
facture should be as direct as possible 

The lay-out of the individual departments is in 
accordance with the manufacturing operations A 
machining department is wholly and solely con- 
cerned with machining, but machining embraces a 
large number of different operations, such as cutting 
off, turning, screwing, milling, planing, shaping, 
slotting, drilling, tapping, and grinding, to mention 
but a few Many of these operations are in turn 
further specialised, and the turning operation may 
be handled on an automatic lathe, a capstan lathe, 
or an engine lathe, while the drilling operation may 
in one instance be suitable for a radial drill, and in 
another instance for a sensitive drill These factors 
all have to be taken into consideration when devising 
the lay-out of the department, otherwise the details 
in process of manufacture will pursue a zig-zag 
course, which entails far more handling than should 
be necessary 

Up-to-date equipment must be installed if 
efficiency is to be attained, and it is a mistake to 
retain equipment when better results can be 
obtained from something more up to date The 
department cannot give of its best when old and 
patched-up equipment is relied upon, and in this 
connection it may be stated that it is of no use 
instalhng up-to-date equipment in one instance, 
if the fullest advantage cannot be taken of it in 


respect to subsequent phases of manufacture, due 
to the interior capacity of other units of the equip- 
ment The laying-out of the department must be 
with a view to obtaining a definite output, and the 
necessary equipment must be installed to ensure this 

Production Planning. To get the best results 
from the factory, production planning Must be 
resorted to, which really means “ the best way to 
manufacture ” It is essential that “ research ” 
should be continually taking place, and this calls 
for the services of a planning specialist When the 
" lay-out ” of the manufacturing departments has 
been accomphshed, steps must be taken to ensure 
the best use being made of the facihties provided, 
and this is done by the scientific planning of manu- 
facture This commences with the design of the 
product, which indicates what is to be manufac- 
tured, giving at the same time particulars of all the 
constituent parts It is in the design of these parts 
that economies can be effected in the first instance, 
and with this end in view the closest co-operation 
should exist between the designer and the planner 
The latter has an intimate knowledge of the equip- 
ment he has at his disposal, and he wishes to make 
the fullest use of this ; consequently the method of 
manufacture best calculated to ensure it is his first 
consideration 

The designer, however, has his hmits, and beyond 
these he cannot transgress , assuming, therefore, 
that the former has done his part, the rest is in the 
hands of the planner, who is there to overcome 
difficulties. It may be that in some instances it is 
more economical to have parts manufactured out- 
side than to produce them in the factory ; if such 
is the case, it must be done, and the equipment 
utilised for other purposes It is the aim of every 
firm to keep as much as possible inside the factory, 
and naturally the planner’s first thought is in this 
direction He, therefore, considers how he can 
" speed up ” manufacture to permit of a bigger 
volume, and he decides that much can be accom- 
phshed by the provision of up-to-date jigs and tools 
This may suggest to him in some instances a change 
in the manufacturing process, such as the utilisation 
of a power press for the manufacture (or partial 
manufacture) of something hitherto made by hand, 
and provision of an appropriate press-tool auto- 
matically follows. The planners’ aim, as a matter 
of fact, is to reduce handwork to a minimum, and 
the work which has hitherto been laboriously 
fashioned by a highly rated skilled craftsman can 
now be produced in large quantities on the power 
press operated by a lower rated specialist workman 
Not only is the cost of production cheapened, but 
manufacture is quickened, so that a man (or a 
machine) is available for other purposes, and output 
is accordingly increased. 

Opoi.'.timi Pl.imihiir. - i--. < 


done It IS easier, too, to select tne ngnt man lor 
the job, for there is no fear of giving a highly rated 
skilled man a task which could be peiformed quite 
as efficiently by a lower-rated man or youth 
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Operations are classified according to the degree 
of skill demanded, and the operators are likewise 
classified , thus, operations classified A are handled 
by first-grade or (skilled) men, those classified B are 
handled by second-grade (or specialised) men, while 
those classified C are handled by the lowest grade 
workers^ such as youths and girls In planning the 
operation the first thought of the planner is to place 
it in the lowest (Slassification consistent with 
efficient handling, but it is sometimes necessary to 
deviate from this rule in order to spread work over 
the department and thus ensure a greater output 
The planner must, therefore, take into consideration 
the capacity of the equipment, and the amount of 
work already allotted to each unit , nothing is 
gained by overloading certain of the units, while 
others have not sufficient work to keep them fully 
employed 

To meet this situation, it may be good policy for 
certain operations to be temporarily promoted to 
a higher classification, which means that, although 
the operation is definitely in classification B, it may, 
in given circumstances, be handled by a first-grade 
man Care must be taken, however, to see that 
this practice is not abused, and immediately con- 
ditions are normal the operation must revert to its 
own classification Where the shop lay-out has 
been efficiently planned this should be a very rare 
occurrence, for in such circumstances the equipment 
provided is capable of meeting all demands 

When the product is comprised of a number of 
details assembled together, sub-assembling opera- 
tions are planned with a view to minimising the 
number of separate parts used for the purposes of 
final assembly This makes for simplicity, as in 
the case of machining operations, and many of the 
sub-assemblies can be handled by low-grade labour, 
this materially decreasing the cost of manufacture, 
while increasing the output The more sub- 
assemblies there are the better, for the work can be 
spread throughout the department , each workman 
has a definite task to perform, and by constant 
association with one job he becomes more proficient 
and his productivity increases 
Bate Fixing. In the workshop where a piece- 
work or a premium bonus system of wage payment 
IS favoured, rates have to be fixed for the various 
jobs, 1 e , the rate of remuneration for the work 
to be done The rate is usually based upon the time 
necessary to perform the task, although in many 
cases it is fixed somewhat below that time, to 
provide the worker with an incentive to produce 
more quickly and thus earn higher wages than he 
would if paid by the hour 

Rate fixing requires very careful consideration, 
and a profound knowledge of the capabihty of the 
machine, and the man A mistake or a miscalcu- 
lation may have serious consequences, for a rate 
fixed too high will enhance the cost of the job and 
have an adverse efiect upon output, while if it is 
fixed too low it provides no incentive for the worker 
to exert himself, and as a consequence nothing is 
gained from a production standpoint. Where the 
manufacturing operations are thoroughly dissected 
and definitely classified, rate fixing becomes a 
somewhat more simple proposition, because the 
standard rate of the operator engaged upon the 
task is known, and the time necessary for handlmg 
the operation can more easily be calculated 
The rate-fixer’s duty is to fix a rate which will be 
satisfactory to the workman, and economical for 
the firm, which means that it must enable the 


former to earn higher wages by increased applica- 
tion, thus ensuring for the firm a lower cost of 
production, quicker production, and consequently 
bigger output The value of the facilities provided 
must be taken into consideration, for if these 
enable the operator to produce more quickly, it is 
obvious that the rate will be lower than it would be 
were these facilities not provided To promote 
confidence, and to ensure the best results, "rate 
cutting " must not be resorted to ; once the rate 
IS fixed. It must stand, unless there is a change in 
the manufacturing procedure, and even then the 
new rate should not be the means of reducing the 
earnings of the operator , in other words, he 
should under the new rate be able to earn just 
as much as (if not more than) he did under the 
old, although his output would be higher than 
formerly. 

Progress Work. This branch of the factory 
organisation has come into prominence during 
recent years, and in most factories nowadays a 
recognised progress department is firmly established 
Progress work is mainly administrative, and it 
caters for the needs of the manufacturing depart- 
ments by ensuring supplies being available when 
required, facilitating the movements of parts in 
process of manufacture, and guarding against delay 
in any shape or form 

Progress work is divided into three categories, 
VIZ , (1) clerical, (2) chasing, and (3) control 
Clerical work comprises the compiling and issue 
of workmen’s job orders, compiling of records 
relating to work in progress, and the keeping of 
graphs and charts for informing the management 
of matters connected with the output of manu- 
factured parts Chasing, which is really the oldest 
form of progress work, is the actual progressing of 
details through the various stages of manufacture, 
arranging for these to be got to the right stage at 
the right time If details are held back for any 
reason whatever, it is for the progress-chaser to 
discover that reason, and apply the means whereby 
the details can be released Control is the most 
advanced form of progress work, and directs the 
activities of the whole of the administrative forces 
A close watch is kept upon delivery dates, and 
date schedules are provided for each manufacturing 
department. In some factories the purchasing 
and stores departments are under direct progress 
control, and where this obtains the head of the 
progress orgamsation is looked upon as the Director 
of Supplies Even in factories where this control 
13 not absolute, however, the administrative 
departments work in accordance with instructions 
emanating from the Chief of Progress, while this 
individual also exercises control over all work in 
progress, no matter in what manufacturing depart- 
ment it may be 

Part list. To enable the progress department 
to function ef&ciently, it is necessary for this depart- 
ment to be m possession of data relating to the 
various component parts of the product, and this 
IS furmshed by means of a Part List (see Fig ) 
compiled and issued by the drawing office. Thi-. 
list is usually blue printed, and copies circulated 
to interested parties When amendments are 
made, the copies are called in, and new copies 
subsequently issued The list gives information 
relating to the part number of the component, 
name of component, the class of material to be 
used m makiug the component, the source of supply, 
the number of components comprising one set 
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e., for one unit), the amount of material involved 
m making one set of components, the assembly of 
which the component forms part, old component 
numbers which this number supersedes, or reference 
to other component numbers in close association, 
the date the component was designed, and the date 
it was revised Most firms nowada3’^ favour this 
method of imparting information, although the lay- 
out of the Part List varies in the different works 

Requisition for Material. It is recognised that 
material supplies cannot be obtained without due 
authorisation, and the most favoured method is 
the official requisition, signed by a person with 
authority, usually the head of a department As 
the requisition is used in the stores office for the 
purposes of adjusting the stock records, and also 
in the cost office for charging the value of the 
material against the speafic job, it follows that 
the particulars appearing thereon must be accurate 
in every detail, and that the material actually 
withdrawn is as that recorded upon the requisition. 
The person making out the requisition then is 
required to exercise care, quoting accurately the 
job number for which the material is required, 
the part number for which it is to be used, and a 
correct description of the material wanted, together 
with the amount, type, size, or classification The 
person receiving the requisition (e g , the store- 
keeper) IS required to see that the material he 
issues tallies accurately with the particulars appear- 
ing upon the requisition, as regards amount, 
description, size, etc , and he is also required to 
add to the requisition such further particulars as 
may be desired, such as the weight of the material 
issued 

Rectification Ticket. This is made out at the 
instance of the inspector, either in his owm depart- 
ment or in the progress office, when details sub- 
mitted to him fail to pass the test, owing to bad 
workmanship or error, and have to be returned 
to the shop for correction This, of course, applies 
only when the inspector decides that the trouble 
can be made good by rectification, as otherwise 
the parts are scrapped and a reject ticket is issued 
The rectification ticket is issued only when addi- 
tional expense is involved; when the operator 
has to rectify at his own expense the original work 
ticket IS returned with the parts for the additional 
time to be recorded. 
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PACtJlTATIVE INDORSEMENT.— This is an 
indorsement of a bill of exchange in which an 
indorser has, as regards himself, waived some or 
all of the holder’s duties, such as presentment for 
payment, notice of dishonour, etc The following 
IS an example of such an indorsement — 

Pay G K B. or order, 

Notice of Dishonour waived. 

A.JM 

FAHRENHEIT. — The name of a German 
physicist and scientific instrument maker, who 
invented the thermometer which is still most 
popularly used in England In the Fahrenheit 
system the freezing point is fixed at 32° and the 
boiling point at 212°, whereas in the Centigrade 
system {qv) the two points are at 0° and 100°, 
and in the Reaumur system Q v.) at 0° and 80° 
respectively. 

FAIENCE. — All sorts of pottery were formerly 
included under this heading, but the name is now 
confined to the finer glazed and painted varieties. 
The Itahan town of Faenza, where the manufacture 
onginated, is the source of the name. 

FAILURE. — ^The general term used to denote the 
bankruptcy or suspension of payment of an indi- 
vidual or a commercial firm or company. (See 
Eankruptcv, Wtnding-tjp ) 

FAIR COMMENT. — Just and reasonable comment 
upon matters of pubhc interest which, if made 
without malice, affords no ground for libel proceed- 
ings. The plea that the words complained of are 
" fair comment, made mthout malice upon a matter 
of public interest ” is a good defence 

FAIRS. — A fair has been defined as " a greater 
sort of market ” — a market being a pubhc time and 
place of buying and selhng. Every fair, in fact, is a 
market, though every market is not a fair 

The right to hold a fair is a franchise, and can be 
derived either from royal grant or fi om prescription, 
which presumes a grant. Such a right may also be 
derived from statute. The person having the right 
to hold a fair can hold it only within the hmits, 
as to both time and place, specified in the grant , 
and must at its commencement proclaim the length 
of its continuance The grant of a fair implies the 
right — ^now, however, practically obsolete— -to hold 
a court of " piepowder " for the settlement of disputes 
therein VlTienever the fair is held, every member 
of the public has, of common right, the 'liberty to 
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come into the place of it and frequent it for buying 
and selling, and to bring his goods therein and 
expose them for sale Usually, the giant confers 
the right to charge tolls in the fair, and if no amount 
ot toll is specified, a reasonable amount may be 
charged Tolls are payable in respect of any sale, 
and are ”borne by the buyer , but there are certain 
other dues, viz , stallage and piccage, vhich are paid 
for the liberty of having stalls in a fair, and these 
are sometimes, though incorrectly, called tolls 
The owner must charge the same tolls to all pei sons, 
though he may remit part to favoured persons 

The right to hold a fair imphes a light to prevent 
any man holding a rival fair within 7 miles, it being 
a disturbance to do so It must be remembered 
that m an action for disturbance it is no defence to 
prove that the rival selling is on private ground, or 
that the defendant claims no franchise and takes 
no toll Special damage must be proved if the 
rival fair is on a different day', but will be presumed 
if it is on the same day In many cases, an action 
for disturbance depends on the construction of a 
particular statute, but it may be said generally 
that to sell in one’s own shop, however large, is no 
disturbance The right to a fair may be lost in 
several ways Thus, it may be forfeited by non- 
uses or abuse, such as holding it on a day not 
authorised by the grant , it may be surrendered , 
or it may be extinguished by Act of Parliament 
This last IS the most usual mode, for the Fairs Act, 
1871, authorises the Home Secretary to make an 
order, in certain circumstances, abolishing any fair 
held m England and Wales. Such an order can 
only be made -with the consent of the owner , and 
after a representation by the owner, the district 
council, or (in London) the justices of the petty 
sessional district, that it will be for the convenience 
and advantage of the pubhc that the fair be 
abolished The formalities as to advertisement, etc , 
prescribed by the Act must be complied with. 

FAIR-TRADE. — Here is the theoretical justifica- 
tion of the Fair Trader’s attitude The benefit of 
commerce does not consist in the commodities sold 
A country produces an exportable article in excess 
of its own wants, not from the necessity of the case, 
but as the readiest and cheapest mode of supplying 
itself with other things The real advantage of com- 
merce consists in the imports , but since we must sell 
our commodities in order to obtain these imports, we 
must induce other nations to take our commodities 
in exchange. In proportion as the competition of 
other countries compels us to offer our commodities 
on cheaper terms, on pain of not selling them at all, 
we obtain our imports at greater cost ; and m pro- 
portion as former markets are closed to us, we must 
either open others, or stimulate a greater demand 
for our goods by lowenng prices in the markets we 
may still enter The nature of the goods we have to 
offer gives us some advantage in the latter respect 
For manufactured goods are usually such as are 
very “ elastic ” in demand , a slight fall in prices 
calls forth a greatly increased demand But the 
hmits of elasticity may well be reached before we 
have sold enough to pay for our food and raw 
materials If, then, we cannot obtain the things we 
w'ant by making cottons and hardware and the 
rest, we shall be obliged to divert our labi ur and 
capital to agriculture ; but in this country we can 
hardly retrace the steps that have led us from a 
thinly-spread agricultural and pastoral community 
to a densely massed industrial people In our 
pursuit of plenty we have ceased to ground our 


prosperity on the stable basis of land, and have 
founded it upon the fluctuating basis of trade We 
get a great return for our labour , but it is at the 
cost of anxiety as to the disposal of our goods 
To put the matter in another way ; — We 
must have imports : they must be paid for 
by exported articles, since we have no gold mines 
and not money enough m the country to pay for a 
quarter of the j'ear’s imports ; but unless we can 
sell our goods in the best markets, we cannot pro- 
cure our imports so well. Foreign protective duties 
do, to a great extent, prevent us from exchanging 
our goods on the best terms The feehngs of rival 
tradesmen still subsist in international relations 
We find it difficult to appreciate the community of 
advantage which commercial nations derive from the 
prosperity of one another The fact that in some 
respects interests are hostile is the more evident ; 
and to restrict the market of a competitor appears a 
more ehgible way of prosperity than to extend one’s 
own Reciprocity treaties are the natural remedy ; 
but our great difficulty is that we have no particular 
advantages to offer in exchange. 

The Free Trade movement reached its zenith, 
perhaps in 1860, when Napoleon III, under the 
influence of his minister Chevaher, concluded a 
treaty on a reciprocal basis with us In a too 
sanguine spirit we extended the concessions to the 
whole world and divested ourselves of all our 
weapons m the belief that Free Trade was about to 
become the universal policy, or m the idea that we 
would retain for ever the partial monopoly we then 
enjoyed in manufacture But wars in Europe and 
in America brought out antagonistic feelings which 
led to the tariffs so closely akin to war. Nations 
regarded themselves not as co-operators, but as 
contestants ; and to do other nations injury by 
restricting then trade appeared worth while, even 
at the cost of some inconvenience to themselves 
So we have tariffs and retahation and reciprocity 
We may be quite convmced that Free Trade is the 
best policy ; while we may yet doubt whether it is 
wise for a country to allow its traders to be handi- 
capped in their competition with those of other 
nations Some, therefore, advocate tariffs as a 
means of promoting Free Trade, as a method of 
negotiating for the mitigation of foreign taiiffs 
We can hardly expect to obtain concessions unless 
we have something to offer The United States, 
Germany, and France have adopted an extrava- 
gantly !^gh protective system ,* and their action 
would appear to drive other nations to a certain 
amount of tariff regulation, if only not to be quite 
defenceless One value of a tariff is thus for pur- 
poses ol negotiation , and tins is admitted even by 
Adam Smith ; " It may sometimes be a matter of 
dehberation how far it is proper to continue the 
free importation of certain foreign goods, when 
some foreign nation restrains by high duties or 
prohibitions the importation of some of our manu- 
factures mto then country There may be good 
policy in retaliations of this kind when there is a 
probabihty that they will procure the repeal of 
the high duties complained of. The recovery of a 
great foreign market will generally more than com- 
pensate the transitory inconvemency of paying 
dearer during a short time for some soits of goods ” 
There is some, though in practice shght, differ- 
ence between the advocates of reciprocity and of 
retahation The first is under no delusion as to 
making the foreigner pay. He knows that the 
object of Protection is to encourage home industnes 
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The means by which it attains that object is by 
the manipulation of a fiscal system to raise home 
pnces If the home prices are not raised, the 
industry is not encouraged If the industry is 
encouraged, it is by the raising of prices That is, in 
a nutshell, Protection properly understood For, 
of course, if the foreigners paid the duty, the foreign 
competition would continue as it did before the 
imposition of the duty , and no Protection would 
be afforded 

The advocate of reciprocity believes that universal 
Free Trade is the most effective way of using the 
productive forces of the world , but he does not 
believe in its partial application, m one-sided Free 
Trade. He wishes for a protective tariff to serve as 
a means of inducing foreigners by mutual conces- 
sions to adopt “ true ” Free Trade In Canada, 
indeed, many seek to disguise their advocacy of 
commercial union with the United States under the 
name of “ unrestricted reciprocity ” But it is Free 
Trade over the whole of the North American Con- 
tinent that is contemplated by the parties , and the 
Reciprocity Treaty proposed between Canada and 
the United States was an enormous stride in that 
direction Already the United States, within their 
area as large as Europe, have absolute Free Trade , 
there is complete freedom of interchange between 
the cotton States of the South, the corn fields of 
the Middle West, and the manufacturing communi- 
ties of the East With Canada included in its com- 
mercial system on a Free Trade basis, there would 
almost inevitably be in the end a political union , 
]ust as the Zollverein, the Customs Union, paved the 
way for the unification of Germany Those who 
would prefer to have Canada remain within the 
British Empire need to create and foster common 
interests of trade and of defence Otherwise, 
though, as we are assured, “ the discnmination 
would not be directed against British commerce , it 
would be merely a necessity incidental to an arrange- 
ment for the benefit of Canada with the United 
States," the disintegrating influences will be too 
strong 

Retaliation is advocated by those who beheve 
that Free Trade is good and that restnctions are 
harmful, but who would restrict themselves in 
order to inflict injury on other nations In a spirit 
of vindictiveness they would spite themselves to 
punish others, or to force others to amend their 
ways , but retahation is only too likely to provoke 
further retaliation rather than reciprocal concessions 

FALKLAND ISLANDS.— The Falkland Islands, 
presumed to be a separated part of the South 
American continent, rise on the margin of the wide 
continental shelf, east of the Strait of Magellan, 
between 51° and 53° S Lat , and 480 miles north- 
east of Cape Horn They consist of East Falkland 
(area, 3,000 square miles), West Falkland (2,300 
square miles), and upwards of 100 fringing reefs, 
rocks and islets, the whole comprising an area of 
6,500 square miles, with a population estimated at 
3,250. The islands were discovered by Davis in 
1592, and, after being held by several powers in 
succession, were finally occupied by the British in 
1833 as a refitting and provisioning station for ships 
engaged in whaling and fishmg Off the Falklands, 
on 8th December, 1914, Admiral Sir Doveton 
Sturdee destroyed four of the five German warships 
which, under Admiral Von Spee, were engaged in 
depredation in the South Pacific The inhabitants 
are almost entirely of European ongin and mostly 
Scotch 


Relief. The coasts are low and very much 
indented East Falkland is almost bisected by 
Choiseul and Graham Sounds, the isthmus being 
only about two miles wide The surface is wild, 
rugged, in parts hilly, or even mountainous, rising 
in Mount Usborne on East Falkland to 2,245 ft , 
and to 2,325 ft in Mount Adam on West Falkland 
Quartz rock predominates in the higher parts, and 
clay slate in the lower, and among the geological 
puzzles of the islands are the " Rivers of Stone,” 
long narrow tracts covered with huge blocks of 
quartzite, which in the course of time gradually 
make their way down hill without the aid of water 
Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. The climate is 
equable and healthy The mean annual tempera- 
ture IS about 42° F , and often lower, with a mean 
range between 30° F and 65° F Ram falls on 
nearly every day in the year, but the total rainfall 
IS only about 30 in Fierce gales sweep over the 
islands, cyclonic control being predominant, and fogs 
are very prevalent The interior of the islands 
consists of stretches of wild, treeless, and wind- 
swept moorland, which present a very desolate 
appearance Peat is abundant and furnishes fuel 
Tussock grass, growing in clumps to the height of 
6 or 7 ft , forms the characteristic feature of the 
vegetation, still abundant on the islets, though 
rapidly disappearing in the larger islands Several 
varieties of berries, moss, and hchens are found, 
and in the coastal waters are great quantities of 
kelp Snipe, teal, and wild duck afford sport in the 
marshes, and the indigenous fauna includes a 
species of fox, three varieties of penguin, the kelp- 
goose, and the molly-mawk. On the coasts the 
hair-seal, the sea-leopard, the sea-lion, and the 
sea-elephant are found. Rabbits are few, but 
sea-fowl and fish abound Cattle, horses, and 
sheep have been introduced 
Production and Industries. The very small 
amount of sunshine, the cold, the high winds, and 
the prevailing dull, damp weather make agriculture 
almost impossible, only a few vegetables of poor 
quality being grown The chief industry is sheep- 
farmmg, which was started on a large scale by the 
Falkland Islands Company in 1867 All available 
land has now been taken up by some thirty farmers 
and companies, and it is estimated that there are 
670,000 sheep, yielding 5,000,000 lb of wool annu 
ally The islands are important as a station for 
refitting and victualling ships on the boisterous 
passage round Cape Horn 
Communications, Trade, and Trade Centres. Roads 
are absent, and the principal means of communica- 
tion is by water, for which the peninsular character 
of the islands affords great facilities Trade is 
almost exclusively with the United Kingdom The 
chief exports are wool, tinned mutton, sheep-slans, 
tallow, and live sheep , and the chief imports are 
provisions, clothes, timber, and building material, 
machinery and ironmongery East and West 
Falkland are the only permanently inhabited 
islands The only town, Port Stanley (900), 
Situated on a land-locked harbour, partially shel- 
tered from the violent southerly winds, in the 
north-east of East Falkland, with facilities for the 
repairing of ships, is the seat of Government 

Government. The government is vested in a 
Governor, aided by an Executive Council of four 
members, and a Legislative Council, the members 
of both being appointed by the Crown 

Dependencies. The total area of the dependencies 
of the Falklands is over 3,000,000 square miles 
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They include South Georgia (1 ,000 square miles), the 
South Shetlands, the South Orkneys, the Sandwich 
Group, and a part of the Antarctic mainland, known 
as Graham’s Land The whaling industry carried 
out from these dependencies, chiefly by Norwegians, 
is greater than that of the rest of the world combined 
For cohvemence, the whales are dealt mth in 
floating factories 

(For map, see that of South America m the 
article on America ) 

Mails are sent to the Falkland Islands once a 
month, via Liverpool Port Stanley is distant 
about 8,130 miles The time of transit is about 
twenty-five days Telegrams by cable and wireless 
telegraphy may be dispatched to Monte Video 
(Uruguay) and then forwarded by post 
FALSE IMPRISONMENT.— This tort (fv) con- 
sists m confining or detaining a person without 
lawful authority It is not necessary that the 
detention should be in a house or other building, 
it IS sufficient if a person is hindered or prevented 
from exercising his rights of freedom in any way 
whatever Again, it is false imprisonment lor any 
person to give another into the custody of a police 
constable upon a wrongful < harge , and m certain 
cases, when the alleged cfi mce is a misdemeanour 
and not a felony, a private individual has no right, 
generallv speaking, to give an offender into c-ustody 
at all (See Arrest, Right of ) In an action for false 
impiisonment, the plaintiff must prove his arrest 
and his discharge , and in order that the defendant 
may obtain a verdict m his favour, he (the defendant) 
must satis fv the court that he had reasonable and 
probable cause for behe\ing that the plaintiff had 
committed a felony In the article above mentioned 
it will be seen that a police constable is not in so 
difficult a position, as an officer on duty has the 
right to arrest on suspicion Unless the case is 
very clear, a private person should be ver3>- careful 
m acting upon his own responsibility, for although 
a jury may give practically no damages in the 
action, when all the circumstances of the case are 
taken into consideration, there is always the risk 
of expense and annoyance attached to an action 
of this kind, which is often of a speculative 
character. (See Malicious Prosecution ) 

FALSE PRETENCES. — This is a misdemeanour 
(g V ) very frequently met with, but one which is 
rather of a technical character and requires careful 
consideration, owing to the fact that a mistake in 
prosecuting a person for the alleged offence may 
result in an action for malicious prosecution (qv), 
and although in such an action the defendant may 
either be successful or escape with nominal dam- 
ages, the expense and trouble caused by such a 
proceeding are not to be taken lightly m hand 

Roughly spealcing, whosoever by any false pre- 
tence obtains from any person any chattel, money, 
or valuable security with intent to defraud, is 
guilty of an indictable misdemeanour, or with 
which justices of the peace, or a stipendiary 
magistrate (if it is thought fit and the defendant 
consents to such a course) may deal under certain 
conditions The chief things taken into considera- 
tion are the value of the property obtained or the 
age of the accused person It is not sufficient to 
prove the obtaining of the property, but it 
must be clearly shown also that its transfer was 
the actual result of the fraudulent representation 
of an existing fact To use the words of a well- 
known authority : " To constitute the crime in 
question {a) there must be an intentional and 


specific representation of seme pretended existing 
fact (not a mere promise or representation as to 
the future, unless based upon or involving some 
existing fact) which the maker knows to be 
untrue , but the pretence need not be made in 
words — ‘ acts conduct, or silence ' may be enough , 
[b) the representation must be material to the 
matter in hand and not too remote , (c) it must be 
made with intent to defiaud , and {d) the person 
to whom it IS addressed must in point of fact 
believe it, and make over property on the strength 
of it The optrnon formed by the person defrauded 
as to the truth or otherwise of the statement made 
to him by the prisoner is, therefore, admissible as 
evidence of his belief in the truth of the false pi e- 
tence Theie must, of course, be evidence that the 
accused acted fraudulently, as, ^ g , if a man sells a 
brass ring as a gold ring, there must be evidence 
that he knew the ring was not a gold ring 
The pretence need not be made directly to the 
person from whom the money, etc , is obtained 
Thus, in one case, an officer of a friendly society 
made to the secretary a return of members entitled 
to sick pay, and wrongfully included the name of a 
man who was not so entitled The same officer 
afterwards received, through the treasurer, the 
amount shown by the return, and retained it in 
discharge of a debt due to him fiom the man 
whose name he had fraudulently included in the 
return A conviction for malang a false pretence 
to the treasurer was upheld " 

When a person is of opinion that he is being 
defrauded in this manner, he cannot order the 
summary arrest of the suspected person He 
must lay an information at the proper police court, 
when either a summons or a warrant wtH be issued 
if there is a pnmd facie case made out to the 
satisfaction of the justices or the stipendiary 
magistrate 

An attempt to obtain by false pretences is also 
a punishable misdemeanour 

FALSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS.— (See Ac- 

counts, Falsification of ) 

FALSIFYING NEWS.— The spreading of false 
news for the purpose of raising or depressing the 
prices of goods, wares, or merchandise is an indict- 
able misdemeanour, and when this is done by two 
or more persons it forms what is known as a con- 
spiracy, for which either criminal or civil pro- 
ceedings may be taken Although the words 
“ goods, wares, or merchandise ” do not, so far as 
the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, is concerned, include 
stocks and shares, thev do include them as far as 
this offence is constituted 

FAN. — An implement used for creating a current 
of air. The article originated in China, where fan- 
making IS still an important industry Japan, 
which introduced the folding variety, also does a 
large trade m fans The stick of ornamental fans 
may be of bone, mother-of-pearl, wood, tortoise- 
shell, or ivory ; and costly materials of all sorts 
are employed for the upper part. These include 
feathers, silk, lace, dehcate hand-painted fabrics, 
etc The manufacture of the most dainty specimens 
is practically confined to Paris, which has long been 
noted for her achievements in this direction. The 
large electric fans used for ventilation and in 
various mechanical operations consist of metal 
blades of the propeller type, and the air is circulated 
by continuous rotation These fans are used for 
ventilating mines, and m obtaining a forced draught 
in boiler and other types of furnaces The drying 
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of timber, gram, and textile material, and dust and 
steam removed m woodworking, textile, and other 
trades, is effected by the use of electric fans In 
India a huge ian, known as a " punkah,” is used 
for ventilating purposes It is made of cloth, 
stretched on a light framework suspended from the 
ceiling, and is usually manipulated by means of 
a cord. 

FARINA. — A term of wide application, including 
a variety of starchy substances Faiinaceous foods 
are prepaied mainly from cereals, such as wheat, 
rice, maize, etc , but they also include tubers like 
arrowroot, potatoes, and tapioca, and leguminous 
substances, such as peas, beans, etc As a com- 
mercial term, ” farina ” stands for potato starch, 
which IS extensively used for making British gum 
and sizing for fabrics, etc In South America the 
meat of the cassava is known as farina 

FARRIERS. — Farrier, in its older sense, meant 
one who held himself out to the public as skilled in 
the treatment of the ailments of horses and as a 
sheer of horses The two things are often combined, 
hut there is a clear distinction now between the 
horse doctor oi veterinary surgeon and the farrier 
who undertakes the shoeing of horses. Often tins is 
the blacksmith, who undertakes no other treatment 
of horses than shoeing them , but at the same time 
carries on many other kinds of work which have 
nothing to do with this The subject of the 
veterinary surgeon is treated in a separate article 
Here we consider the rights and responsibility 
of those who undertake to shoe horses for others for 
reward, which is the modern meaning of fameiy 
The verb " to farry,” which is now very unusual, 
was used rather to mean the treatment by physic 
or surgery than the shoeing of horses ; and in two 
Acts of Parliament of 1839 and 1847 it occurs in 
the phrase ” to shoe, bleed, or larry any horse or 
animal." 

A person who pubhely professes the art or 
occupation of a farrier is classed amongst such per- 
sons as innkeepers, carriers, and fenymen, who 
must e.\ercise their calling for the benefit of the 
public, and cannot refuse or neglect to do so unless 
they have some reasonable excuse which is recog- 
nised by the law The mere fact that a horse is sent 
to a fanier to be shod makes the farrier hable to be 
sued if he does not shoe it, if it is within liis power 
to do so ; just as if he had entered into a contract 
and had tailed to perform it. He would have a 
good defence if he showed that he was called upon 
to do the work when he had not time to do it or 
at an unreasonable hour. This would be analogous 
to the case of an innkeeper who refuses guests if his 
house is full, though he is prtmd facie under a duty 
to receive all guests. 

Most of the cases are very old in which points as 
to the farrier’s rights and responsibilities have been 
raised or settled Thu«, for the law that a farrier 
is bound to shoe a horse only if it is brought to him 
at a reasonable time, or that a farrier who lames a 
horse in shoeing, is hable to the owner, the authori- 
ties quoted go back to the times of Edward III or 
Henry VI. In the latter instance it is tieated only 
as an example of the general rule that it is the duty 
of every artificer to exercise his art rightly and 
truly as he ought ; and as a master in general is 
responsible for his servants’ acts, so the farrier is 
responsible if a horse is injured in shoeing by his 
servants’ neghgence. But he is not responsible for 
any malicious injury a servant may do , for 
instance, if he intentionally drives a nail into the 
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horse's foot. The master guarantees that he himself 
possesses a reasonable skill, and will exercise it ; 
and the same for his servant The undertaking is, 
then, to be reasonably skilful and not neghgent, but 
insurance that no injury shall happen in the shoeing 
is not an imphed term of the contract. A horse may 
be pricked m shoemg without either unsk!lfulness 
or neghgence on the part of the operator The state 
of the foot may be the reason, and must be taken 
into account If there were some special condition 
of the horse’s foot, the farrier ought to be told, so 
that he may either take particular precautions, or 
dechne to undertake the work He would not be 
hable, not being informed as to the facts, if he only 
acted in the ordinary way. Being told, he may 
either dechne the job or undertake it on special 
terms, or on the understanding that he will not 
be responsible for the consequences And in any 
case where the farrier himself perceives any special 
risk in doing the work, he may decline to do it, or 
do it only on conditions protecting him Thus as 
regards the question of reasonable time. Chief Baron 
Pollock, in a case tried over seventy years ago, said * 
" It appears to me in point of law that if a person, 
called upon at an unreasonable time, undertakes to 
do it without declaring he will not be responsible, 
he does it with the same responsibihty as if he did 
it at any proper time.” 

In a case of the time of Edward IV, it was said 
that if one farrier sends a horse to another who shoes 
it and pricks it, the owner might sue either of them 
at his option 

Horses sent to a farrier to be shod cannot be 
distrained for rent , and it hardly needs any 
authority for the proposition that horses sent to 
farriers are not within their order and disposition 
in the meamng of the bankruptc y law. The trade 
custom and its notoriety as excluding the reputed 
ownership of farriers are inevitable inferences 

The farrier may detain a horse that he has shod 
as a hen for his charges for shoeing until the amount 
has been paid or tendered , But the horse cannot 
be detained for past charges for work done by the 
farrier — only for the work done on the paiticular 
occasion on the animal itself. If the farner exer- 
cises this nght of hen, he is bound to feed it and 
take care of it, without being able to recover the 
expense ; so that in these days the right ol hen is not 
as useful as it used to be in earlier times, when it was 
not so easy to sue for small sums due for work done. 

It IS an interesting reminder of the primitive con- 
ditions even in towns before the Local Government 
Acts began to lay down rules for their convenience 
and sanitation, that by the Metropolitan Police Act. 
1839 (2 and 3 Vict. c. 47) every person who in any 
thoroughfare or pubhc place shoes, bleeds, or farrys 
any horse or animal, or cleans, dresses, exercises, or 
breaks any horse or animal to the annovance of the 
inhabitants or passengers, is made liable to a fine 
not exceeding 40s 1 here is a similar provision in the 
Town Police Clauses Act, 1847 (10 and 11 Vict. 
c 87) , so that this is the law in any place that has 
adopted this Act 

FARTHING. — ^This word is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon /earthing, meaning a fourth part 
It is the fourth part of a penny. At one time the 
penny was divided into quarters by two deep cuts, 
so that a fourth could be easily broken away. In 
accounts, farthings are indicated by fractions of a 
penny. In banking accounts, farthings do not 
occur, as fractions of a penny are not recognised. 
Farthings were first coined m 1672 The standard 
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weight of the coin is 43 75 grains troy. The coin 
IS made of a mixed metal, composed of copper, tin, 
and zinc. (See Coinage ) 

F.A.S. ARRANGEMENT. — An agreement be- 
tween railway companies and dock boards by which 
traffic hauled alongside ship in railway companies’ 
onginal trucks is, so far as the trader is concerned, 
exempted from dock charges, t e , by payment of 
an inclusive rail rate the traffic is rendered “fas" 
The conditions differ at various ports, and must be 
ascertained locally For example, with minor 
exceptions, all traffic sent from the north and the 
midlands to the railway connected docks m London, 
charged at base rates exceeding 10s ^per ton, 
becomes automatically “fas” In the case of 
Liverpool, the arrangement applies to lots of 
10 tons and over, sent from certain inland points 
from which there is canal competition 

FATAL ACCIDENTS ACT, 1848.— (See Work- 
men’s Compensation ) 

FATHOM. — ^This is the measure of length prin< i- 
pally employed in ascertaining the depth of watei 
and nunes, and for regulating the length of cordage 
anrl cables It is said to be derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon foedhm, a word which signified the length ot 
the outsti etched arms, about 6 ft 

FAVOUR. — This is a name which has now become 
commonly used in commercial correspondence to 
indicate a letter received, 

FEATHERS. — ^The feathers most favoured for 
purposes of ornamentation are those of the ostrich 
and the bird of paradise, but as these are expensive, 
many other varieties are in common use, including 
those of the albatross and the penguin Featheis 
are often dyed, chemically treated, or stripped, to 
obtain certain effects and in some cases to disguise 
their origin Feathers are also in great demand 
for cushions, pillows, etc The eider-duck provides 
the best quality for this purpose, but the feathers 
of swans, geese, ducks, and fowls are also much used. 
The importation of feathers into Great Britain is 
now greatly restricted by the passing of the Plumage 
Act of 1921, and the trade, therefore, has been 
seriously affected Except in the case of the 
African ostrich, eider-duck, hve birds or those used 
as food, no plumage may be imported 
FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES.— 
This was estabhshed some years ago, to give a 
means of association to industry, whether individual 
firms or trade associations — “ a broad platform 
whereon to express its voice in the councils of the 
country ” 

The operations of the Federation are wide and 
varied. First and foremost, it seeks to safeguard 
and advance the interests of British industry as a 
whole Organised on a democratic basis, it is 
able to speak to Governments in the name of all 
trades of the country, and to secure a hearing for 
the legitimate claims of any one of them. Nor is 
the service which the Federation offers to its 
members confined to large-scale efforts of this kind 
There are many ways in which it is able to assist 
the individual member, e g , m. getting information 
from Government Departments, public institutions, 
and the like 

FEE. — ^There are two senses in which this word 
is used : (1) To denote a grant of land made in 
return for ancient feudal services ; and (2) to 
signify a recompense in return for services rendered 
or to be rendered 

FEE SIMPLE. — Where a person is the absolute 
owner of an estate, as far as the law of England 


will allow, he is said to hold it in " fee .“imple," 
and he can practically do what he hkes with it 
A conveyance of a freehold in fee simple formerly- 
contained such words as " To hold unto and 
to the use of the purchaser (naming him) in fee 
simple,” but any form of words showing intent to 
pass the fee simple is sufficient Legally all land 
IS held directly or indirectly from the King, but 
practically that does not affect the absolute owner- 
ship in a fee simple. 

The greatest interest which can be had in land 
is the fee simple, other interests, such as a lease, 
being estates less than the fee simple The holder 
of a fee simple can create other estates out of it, 
but so long as he docs not dispose of the fee simple, 
it remains vested in him In the case of a lease, no 
matter for how long a period, the fee simple remains 
in the person who grants the lease, though the 
person who holds the lease or the assignment thereof 
has the legal estate in the land for the period for 
which it is leased or assigned At the expiration 
of a lease the land reverts to the grantor, or the 
person entitled to the fee simple 

Under the Law of Property Act, 1925, the only 
legal estates in land now recognised are the fee 
simple and leases for a term of years 
FEES I’AVABLE ON REGISTRATION OF COM- 
PANIES. — (See Registration of Company ) 

FEE TAIL. — ^This is the name given to an estate 
which is granted to a person and the heirs of his 
body The estate is generally described as an 
entailed estate {qv) and does not descend, however, 
to heirs generally, but is limited to the heirs of the 
body , and if there is a special entail, the land must 
descend in the direction indicated Thus there may 
be either a special tail male or a special tail female 

Entailed estates are recognized in equity but are 
no longer legal estates since January, 1926 The 
idea of entail has been extended to certain classes 
of personal property 

FELONY. — Crimes are divided into two main 
classes, felonies and misdemeanours {qv.) It is 
the popular opinion that the former include all the 
more seiious offences known to the law, and the 
latter those which are not so heinous Practically, 
this IS generally tiue , but the distinction between 
the two is a matter of histoiy. Until the year 1870, 
a person con\acted of felony was deprived of his 
property This is a relic of the old feudal law, and 
the woid "felony ” is said to be derived from the 
two old words “fee” and "Ion,” the former 
Signifying a fief or feud, and the other price or value. 
The chief offences known to the law in ancient times 
were felomes, but in modern times various statutes 
have introduced new offences, and it is by statute 
that a felony or a misdemeanour is now constituted. 
If in a statute it is declared that an offender against 
the provisions contained in it is to be deemed to 
have acted “ felomously,” the offence is a felony ; 
if not, it is a imsdemeanour To show how 
erroneous is -the view that the seriousness of the 
offence constitutes the basis upon which the dis- 
tmction IS made, it is necessary to give only one 
example Thus, perjury is a misdemeanour', whereas 
simple larceny is a felony. It -will be seen, there- 
fore, that it IS necessary to look to the various 
statutes dealing with offences before coming to a 
conclusion as to the class in which each is to be 
placed 

Forfeiture of goods in cases of felony was put an 
end to in the year 1870. 

There are various incidents still attaching to the 
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two kinds of crimes which are worthy of notice 
Thus, there exists a right of arrest without a 
warrant in certain cases of supposed felony, but 
not in the majority of cases of supposed mis- 
demeanour. But the right of arrest on the part of 
a private person is strictly circumscribed, whereas 
a police-constable has a much wider authority 
(See Arrest, Right of ) Felonies can only be 
tried upon indictment or inquisition (qv) , mis- 
demeanouis may also be tried upon information 
{q V ) The ptisoner who is charged with felony has 
a right to challenge the jury peremptorily ; no 
such right exists in the case of a misdemeanour. 
The method of swearing the common jury differs 
in the two cases. (See Jury ) Again, in a tiial for 
a felony the prisoner must be present throughout 
the trial , in a trial for a rmsdemeanour this is not 
essential. Greater leniency is extended as to bail 
in cases of misdemeanour than in cases of felony 
Lastly, a felony must, generally speaking, be 
prosecuted before a civil action can be entertained , 
the prosecution of a misdemeanour is not of necessity 
a preliminary required before entering a civil action 
There may be accessoiies both before and after 
the fact to felonies. (See Accessories ) 

FELSPAR. — (See Alumina) 

FELT. — A fabric prepared usually from woollen 
materials without either spinning or weaving The 
wool from which the felt is to be obtained must be 
strong and elastic, and its fibres must have a 
natural tendency to combine with each other, that 
is, they must possess numerous serrations ready to 
interlock All kinds of carding waste, short fibred 
wool and combings, as well as higher grade fibres 
are used The method of preparation is as follows . 
The waste woollen material is moistened by steam 
and passed between heavy rollers by which means 
a compact cloth is obtained Felt is used for a 
variety of purposes Among the articles made of it 
are carpets, covers, gun-wads, pianoforte hammers, 
and felt hats, for the manufacture of which 
Austrahan wool is in great demand, though fabrics 
of silk and fur are also used The centre of the 
industry is at Rossendale, in Lancashire, and the 
headquarters of the hat-malang industry are at 
Deaton and Stockport Coarse felt saturated with 
pitch, coal tar, or asphalt, is employed for covering 
roofs, vessels, and iron buildings The manufacture 
of this variety is a widespread industry both of 
Europe and of the United States Another sort of 
coarse felt is used by the peasants of Russia for 
boots, shoes, and winter garments, as it resists the 
intense cold better than any other material 

FEME SOLE. — This is an old French phrase, and 
means an unmarried woman, whether a spinster or 
a widow It was naturally imported into England 
after the Norman conquest, and it still maintains 
its place in English legal works and in Acts of Par- 
liament when the position of a female is considered 
as apart from her status as a marned woman 
PENDERS. — ^I..engths of spars, or jute balls, which 
are hung over a vessel’s side to prevent chafing 
against a wharf or lock gates 
FENNEL. — An umbelliferous plant, a native of 
Europe, but now widespread also throughout Asia 
It possesses an agreeable flavour and odour, and 
has many uses. The seeds are used as a condiment, 
especially by Italians. They also contain an esseatial 
oil of medicinal value as a narcotic and stimulant 
The leaves are served as a salad, and are used in 
making sauces for fish, and the stems are sometimes 
boiled as a vegetable. 


FENUGREEK. — A genus of plants of the same 
class as the clover The name is due to the fact that 
it was used by the Greeks (as fodder) . In India the 
seeds are employed as a condiment, and curry 
powder is made from them. Certain ointments are 
also prepared from the oil yielded by them, 

FEOFFEE. — (See Feoffment.) 

FEOFFMENT.— (Pronounced “ fef’-ment ”) This 
is the name given to an ancient method of con- 
veyance of property Feoffment was accompanied 
by actually handing over the possession of the land, 
as by the dehvery of a piece of turf, or by the 
grantor vacating the land and the grantee taking 
possession. This delivery of possession was called 
'* hvery of seism.” The peison dehvering it was 
called the feoffor and the person receiving it the 
feoffee 

FEOFFOR. — (See Feoffment.) 

FERRY. — “ The exclusive right to carry persons 
and their goods in boats across a river, and to take 
toll for such carriage ” This right is a franchise, 
and may be created by Act of Parliament, by royal 
grant, or by presciiption A ferry, when created, 
becomes a species of highway , and, though a 
person may be the owner without being owner of 
the water, or of the soil on eithei side of the river, 
the owner of the ferry must have over the soil such 
rights at least as will authorise him to embark and 
disembark his passengers theieon Proprietorship 
of a ferry involves obligations to the pubhc, and 
confers corresponding privileges. The owner must 
maintain the ferry in good order, and properly 
equipped for conveyance of passengers and goods, 
and charge only reasonable tolls for its use. 
Default in the performance of any of these duties 
renders him liable to indictment ; and, if he under- 
takes the carriage of goods, he becomes a common 
earner, and is liable to keep them safe in all events. 
In return for these liabilities he has the exclusive 
nght to carry passengers and goods between the 
points served by his boat, and can sue for disturbance 
anypersoninfiinginghis monopoly. If he commences 
such an action, it is sufficient for him to show that 
he IS in possession of the ferry, without going into 
his title, and a jury have been held entitled to pre- 
sume a legal ongin from an undisturbed user of 
thirty-five years If the circumstances of the 
neighbourhood change so that additional accom- 
modation IS needed, other means of passage may 
be established in the neighbourhood, without risk 
of an action for disturbance. As it has been 
judicially put : “It may be that no action can be 
maintained in respect of the new ferry, if it has 
been set up bond pde for the purpose of accom- 
modating a new and different traf&c from that 
which was accommodated by the old ‘ ferry ’ ” It 
has also been held that a ferry is not the grant of 
an exclusive right of carrying passengers and goods 
across a stream by any means whatever, but only 
by a ferry , and accordingly to construct a bridge 
across a nver already served by a ferry has been 
held not to be a violation of the rights of the ferry 
owner. Having regard to the nature of a feriy, 
its incidents may be regulated by such customs as 
admit of a reasonable origin, e.g , a custom for all 
the inhabitants of a town to have a right of passage 
over a ferry without paymg toll has been held to 
be good, for it admits of a reasonable origin Lastly, 
though the owner of a ferry is to a certain extent 
in a pubhc position, he is under an ordinary duty 
to take care as regards third parties, and, therefore, 
when a steam ferryboat did damage to other vessels 
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while plying in a thick fog, he was held hable, the 
plea of public convenience not availing as a defence 

FERTILISERS. Various substances of animal, 
plant, mineral, or artificial origin, used to supply the 
soil with the mineral salts, etc , needed for the hfe 
of the plant Natural fertilisers consist of farm- 
yard manure and guano of different kinds Peru- 
vian guano, the dried excrement of fish-eating birds, 
found in large deposits in many islands along the 
South American coast, is very rich in nitrogen and 
phosphates, but the supply is now very limited. 
Fish offal is dried and ground to form fish guano, 
and a large trade is carried on in its manufacture on 
the East coast of Great Britain, and on the Pacific 
coast of North America Many waste products 
such as oil cake from rape and castor oil seeds, wool 
and leather waste, dried blood and crushed bones 
are used as fertilisers The phosphates of hme and 
coprohtes found in large deposits in various parts 
of the woild are valuable mineral manures, and 
sulphate of ammonia, a by-product of gas manu- 
facture, IS an example of an artificial fertiliser As 
the content of a fertiliser may vary considerably it 
is necessary to standardise the materials, and add 
to the lower grades sulphate of ammonia The 
Fertilisers Act of 1906 enforces the giving of a 
guarantee of analysis and a statement of the per- 
centages on sale. 

FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS.— The 
first Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act was passed 
in 1895 , but it was repealed and replaced by the 
Act of 1906 (6 Edw VII c 27), which contains the 
present law as to the adulteration of agricultural 
fertilisers and feeding stuffs It is intended to pro- 
tect the purchaser from fraud in the interests of 
agiiculture , and so far it modifies the common law 
rule that the buyer must look after himself — caveat 
emptor 

Definition. A fertiliser is any article used for 
fertihsing the soil. Feeding stuff means any article 
used as food for cattle and poultry , and cattle for 
the purposes of this Act means bulls, cows, oxen, 
heifers, calves, sheep, goats, swine, or horses. (See 
article Cattle ) 

Civil Liability. 1 Any wholesale or retail seller 
who sells a fertihser which has been subjected to 
any artificial process in this country, or which has 
been imported from abroad, must give to the pur- 
chaser an invoice stating the respective percentages 
of nitrogen, soluble phosphates, insoluble phosphates 
and potash m the article This invoice acts as a 
warranty that the percentages do not differ beyond 
the prescribed limits of error allowed by regulations 
under the Act that has been made by the Minister 
of Agriculture 

2 A wholesale or retail seller of feeding stuffs 
artificially prepared must give an mvoice stating ; 

{a) The name of the article and whether it has been 
prepared from one substance or seed, or from more 
than one substance or seed , (6) in the case of any 
article artificially prepared otherwise than by being 
mixed, broken, ground, or chopped, what are the 
respective percentages of oil and albuminoids in the 
article. The invoice is a warranty as in the case of 
fertihsers When the article is sold under a name 
or description implying that it is prepared from any 
particular substance or from any two or more 
particular substances, and without indication that 
it IS mixed or compounded with any other substance 
or seed, there is an imphed warranty that it is pure, 
that IS to say, is prepared from that substance or 
those substances only, or is a product of that seed 
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or those seeds only There is a general implied 
warranty by the seller that the article sold is suit- 
able to be used as a feeding stuff. Any statement by 
the seller as to the percentages of ingredients in a 
fertihser or of the ingredients in a feeding stuff m 
an mvoice or circular or advertisement has effect 
as a warranty. When two or more ingredients of a 
fertihser or feeding stuff are mixed at the request 
of the purchaser, it is sufficient to state in the 
invoice the percentages of the several ingredients 
before mixture, and that they have been mixed at 
the request of the purchaser 

Offences and Penalties. Sale of a fertiliser or food 
stuff without giving or refusing the invoice required 
by the Act ; any false statement of a material 
particular in the invoice or description , sale of a 
feeding stuff containing any ingredient deleterious 
to cattle or poultry, or any worthless ingredient not 
disclosed at the time of sale , all these entail maxi- 
mum penalties of £2Q for the first offence and /50 
for any subsequent offence The seller also remains 
liable for the civil damages , the Act makes him 
responsible for his warranty But the seller is not 
liable to the penalty for a false statement, in the 
invoice or particulars, if he proves that he did not 
know and could not with reasonable care have 
ascertained that it was false , or if he shows that 
he himself purchased the aiticle with a written 
warranty or invoice from a person in the United 
Kingdom which contained the false statement , 
that he had no reason to believe when he sold the 
article that the statement was false , and that he 
sold the article as he purchased it 

Analyses. There is a chief Agricultural Analyst 
appointed by the Ministiy of Agriculture, and every 
county council must, and the council of boroughs 
may, appoint an official agricultural analyst and 
samplers. 

Every purchaser of a fertiliser or feeding stuff is 
entitled to have it analysed by the agricultural 
analyst , but he must take samples within ten days 
after delivery of the article or receipt of the invoice, 
whichever is later. An official sampler, either at 
the request of the purchaser or independently, may 
take samples of such articles sold, exposed, or 
kept for sale, in order that they may be analysed by 
the agricultural analyst The manner in which 
samples must be taken, and the duties of the agri- 
cultural analyst in making the analysis and certi- 
fying the result, are prescribed by the regulations 
made by the Ministry 

The certificate of the agricultural analyst or chief 
analyst is sufficient evidence of the facts stated m 
it in either cml or criminal proceedings, if the 
samples have been taken in the prescribed form, 
unless the defendant requires the analyst to be 
called ; but no prosecution can be instituted except 
with the consent of the Ministry, and the Ministry 
cannot give consent unless an analysis is made as 
prescribed and the chief analyst has given a certi- 
ficate of it The purchaser is entitled, apart from 
brmging cml or criminal proceedings, to have an 
article analysed by the agricultural analyst, samples 
of which have been taken otherwise than in 
accordance with the regulations. 

Prosecutions may be brought by the aggrieved 
purchaser, or by a county or borough council, or 
by any body or association authonsed by the 
Mimstry to bring them The offence of causing 
or permitting an invoice or description to -be false 
cannot be prosecuted after three months from 
the date when the purchaser received the invoice 
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There is an appeal from all summary convictions to 
the quarter sessions 

FiSCJ. — This word signi&es land held under feudal 
tenure. (See Feu Contract ) 

FEU CONTRACT. — In Scotland, a contract 
between a superior and his vassal respecting the 
giving of land in feu ; feu being a tenure where the 
vassal holds land fi om the superior, and, instead of 
performing military service, makes an annual return 
in gram or money 

F.G.A. CLAUSE.— (See Foreign General 

Average Clause.) 

FIAT. — This word is commonly used to denote a 
formal order Thus, certain prosecutions or other 
legal proceedings are not allowed to be taken, 
except the fiat of one of the law officers of the 
Crown is first obtained The word is Latin, and 
its exact meaning is " let it be done ” 

FIBRES. — Thread-hke substances derived from 
the ammal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Silk, 
wool, and hair represent the first class ; cotton, flax, 
jute, hemp, esparto and other grasses, coir, and the 
leaves of certain palms are the chief vegetable 
fibres ; and amianthus and asbestos are among the 
most important fibrous substances of the third 
class. The various articles mentioned are dealt 
with under separate headings, 

FICTITIOUS BILL.— This is a name which is 
sometimes given to an accommodation bill (qv.). 

FICTITIOUS PAIEE.— Where the payee of a 
bill of exchange or a cheque is a fictitious or a non- 
existing person, e g., a person who is dead, the bill 
■or the cheque may be treated as one payable to 
bearer, that is, it can be negotiated without indorse- 
ment In the case of Bank oi England v Vaghano, 
1891, A.C. 107, the leading case upon the subject, 
the meaning of a “ fictitious ’’ person was extended 
so as to include a real person who never had nor 
was intended to have any right to the bills of 
■exchange which were there in dispute Lord 
Herschell said in the course of his judgment " I 
have arrived at the conclusion that whenever the 
name inserted as that of the payee is so mserted 
by way of pretence merely, without any intention 
that payment shall only be made in conformity 
therewith, the payee is a fictitious person within 
the meaning of the statute, whether the name be 
that of an existing person or of one who has no 
.existence.” 

This decision has not been always looked upon 
as altogether satisfactory from a busmess point of 
view but, as it is a decision of the House of Lords, 
it must stand as an authoritative statement of the 
law until it is altered by legislation The doctrine 
has been also applied to cheques ; but some of 
the decisions are very conflicting, and the particular 
facts of each case have much to do with the 
judgments pronounced. 

A cheque made payable to “ wages ” or “ estate,” 
.or some similar word, is payable to an impersonal 
payee, and should be treated as bemg payable to 
the order of the drawer and requiring his indorse- 
ment, and not as payable to a fictitious person An 
rimpersonal payee is not the same as a fictitious 
person This is said to be consonant with practice, 
although there are authorities who maintain that 
such bills and cheques are equivalent to those to 

^^SdELITY OTARANTEE insurance.— T his IS 

probably the oldest section of accident insurance 
business. For many years it was transacted by 
offices formed specially to undertake this class of 


business, but most of these companies now either 
have been absorbed by the big composite offices or 
have extended the range of their operations and 
become composite offices themselves, and very few 
purely fidehty guarantee offices are left 

The practice of requiring persons holding positions 
of trust to furnish a guarantee is of very old Standing, 
and in many cases the law lequires that persons 
holding certain appomtments shall furnish security 

The security was usually furnished by two 
private bondsmen, and it was because positions of 
trust had often to be forfeited through the inabihty 
to provide the security, and the growing disinchna- 
tion to saddle friends with the responsibility, that 
these guarantee offices were founded In 1840 an 
Act of Parhament was passed making it lawful for 
the Commissioners of H M Treasury to accept the 
bonds of a company in heu of the personal sureties 
hitherto in vogue 

The law of suretyship forms an important 
branch of the common law, and as showing the 
antiquity of suretyship, several interesting refer- 
ences to the subject are to be found in the Bible. 

The advantages to an employer of a guarantee 
pohcy over the bond of private sureties are con- 
siderable In the first place the necessity of the 
delicate inquiries which have to be made as to the 
financial position of the bondsmen is obviated The 
employer holds a policy from a well-known company 
whose financial position can readily be ascertained 
from its pubhshed accounts, and when a claim 
arises he is assured of a prompt and liberal settle- 
ment of his claim, whereas in the case of a private 
surety he might find when a claim arises that the 
financial position of the surety had changed for 
the worse and that his chance of recovery had been 
considerably reduced 

Further, it is the practice of all companies to 
investigate thoroughly the character and business 
antecedents of all those who submit proposals, and 
to satisfy themselves that the system of accounts 
and check is efficient , the employer has, therefore, 
the satisfaction of knowing that his employee is an 
honest and reliable person and that his system of 
accountancy is a sound one, for the offices, with 
their wide experience, can often suggest improve- 
ments and safeguards 

The law of suretyship and guarantee is, as has been 
previously observed, a part of our common law, and 
contracts of fidehty guarantee come within its 
provisions, but the modem practice is to draw these 
contracts in the form of policies of insurance, and 
the law applicable to insurance contracts also 
applies to them 

A guarantee has been defined as an engagement 
to be collaterally answerable for the debt, default, 
or miscamage of another person, and by the 
Statute of Frauds (29 Car 2, chap 3), such con- 
tracts are not enforceable unless evidenced in 
writing signed by the party to be charged It is 
provided, however, by the Mercantile Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1856, that the consideration need not be 
stated therein 

In this connection it is well to note that there is 
a difference between an indemnity and a guarantee, 
the former of which need not be in writing 

The hability of the surety is to be answerable for 
the debt, default, or miscarriage of the person 
guaranteed as defined m the contracts, and the rights 
of the surety are — 

(1) He IS a favoured debtor and stands in place of 
the principal debtor when he has paid the claim 
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(2) He IS entitled to recover from the principal 
debtor 

(3) He IS entitled to be placed in the position of 
the principal creditor as regards judgments, securi- 
ties, and other rights, and this extends to Crown 
rights ^ 

(4) He IS entitled to contribution from co-sureties. 

The surety is discharged by — 

(а) Anything that puts an end to contracts in 
general 

(б) Alteration in the terms upon which the 
pnncipal debtor is engaged 

(c) A new security being furnished 

(d) Negligence of creditor 

(e) Absolute discharge of the principal 

(/) Death 

The ordinary fidelity policy is, however, usually 
limited to the risk of dishonesty, and is, therefore, 
not so Avide in its range as the form of guarantee 
here contemplated. It has been held to be a con- 
tract uhernmae fidei (of the utmost good faith), that 
IS to say, one where a full disclosure of all material 
facts IS essential 

Fidelity guarantee business as transacted by 
insurance offices, is usually divided into three 
classes — 

(1) Commercial Bonds 

(2) Government and Local Government Bonds 

(3) Legal or Court Bonds 

Commorcial Bonds. The word ” bond ” is now 
very commonly used, and a man is often spoken of 
as being " bonded ” This is not, strictly speaking, 
correct The document is really a policy, and as it 
is not usually under seal but is executed only under 
hand, it cannot be a bond in the legal meaning of 
the term 

There are three classes of commercial fidelity 
guarantee policies — 

(1) Individual guarantees which cover a single 
employee 

(2) Collective or schedule policies which cover 
a number of specified employees up to an amount 
stated against each 

(3) Floating policies which cover a number of 
specified employees up to a certain amount, which 
IS the same for each individual 

The cover afforded by a fidehty guarantee pohcy 
was, in the past, limited to loss which the employer 
sustained through the misappropriation, embezzle- 
ment, or larceny of the person employed 

There was considerable variation in the particular 
words used, but nowadays policies are drawn to 
cover loss the employer shall sustain through any 
acts of fraud or dishonesty committed by the 
employed dunng his uninterrupted service in the 
capacity specified in the policy and within eighteen 
calendar months next preceding the receipt of 
notice of such loss as therein provided 

As many policies limited to misappropriation, 
embezzlement, or larceny, are stiU current and, in 
fact, are still issued by some compames, it is neces- 
sary to note the meaning of these terms 

Embezzlement is the offence committed by a 
clerk or servant or person employed in the capacity 
of a clerk or servant, who fraudulently appropriates 
any goods or money delivered to or received by 
him for or m the name of or on account of his 
master or employer (Larceny Act, 1861 ) It is a 
felony. 

Larceny is the offence committed by anyone 
when he, without the consent of the owner, fraudu- 
lently and without a claim of right made in good 


faith, takes and carries away anything capable of 
being stolen with intent, at the time of such taking, 
permanently to deprive the owner thereof 

Misappropriation is defined by the Larceny Act, 
1901, as follows • "Whoever being entrusted, 
either solely or jointly with any other person, with 
any property fraudulently converts such pro- 
perty, or any part thereof, or the proceeds, to his 
own use or the use of any other person, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour ” 

It follows from this that only employees can be 
guilty of embezzlement, hence the former practice 
of the compames to insist that agents should be 
paid at least a nominal salary to make them ser- 
vants , and, broadly, the distinction is that embez- 
zlement covers the theft of money or chattels he 
received on behalf of the master before it actually 
comes into the master’s possession, and larceny 
covers the theft of money or chattels in the posses- 
sion of the master 

The present wording, " loss by fraud or dis- 
honesty,” was an attempt to obviate the use of legal 
terms, but the result has been to give a much wider 
cover, as fraud or dishonesty would embrace any 
form of dishonest dealing on the part of the em- 
ployee and would include consequential loss as, for 
instance, that caused through alleged breach of 
confidence about matters affecting the employers' 
business or divulging of trade secrets 

It IS for this reason that the cover is sometimes 
expressed as " such moneys and the value of such 
chattels (if any) not exceeding in the aggregate the 
sum of £ as the person employed shall 

convert to his own use by any act of fraud or 
dishonesty ” 

The cover is limited to theft committed within 
the eighteen months next preceding the receipt of 
notice of claim The idea being that with an 
adequate system of check any default should come 
to light well within that time Experience has 
shown that this period is usually ample to cover 
the loss occasioned, as defaulters generally proceed 
by paying back the old items with the money 
received from fresh thefts, and so go on until the 
accumulated amount is too big to be hidden, and 
the fraud is discovered 

The policy conditions present no special point of 
interest except that the insured (the employer) is 
bound to give notice not only of claim but also of 
acts of fraud or dishonesty, or of reasonable cause 
for suspicion thereof within ten days of their coming 
to his knowledge, and the company is under no 
liability for any subsequent acts of the employee 

If necessary, the claim must be verified by statu- 
tory declaration, and the company is not prepared 
to take any further risk in respect of any employee 
for whom they have paid a claim 

The schedule and floating pohcies afford the same 
cover with the necessary modifications to make 
them apply to more than one individual In the 
case of a floating policy the amount insured is 
reduced by the claims paid, but the sum insured 
can be reinstated on payment of a proportionate 
additional premium 

The person guaranteed is required to fill up a 
form of proposal This form asks for information 
on the following pomts — 

(1) His name, address, and age 

(2) Short particulars of his property (including 
furniture and life policies) 

(3) Particulars of his debts and liabilities and the 
number of persons dependent upon him for support 
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(4) Particulars of the bond required, the position of a “ faithful performance ” bond — ^that is, the 

to be occupied and emoluments bond is not limited to dishonesty but covers mis- 

(5) Whether he has ever applied for a guarantee takes, negligence, and neglect of duty, and, in short, 

to another company guarantees that the official will properly and faith- 

(6) Full particulars of his employment during the fully carry out the duties of his office 

previous five years Such bonds are those given by assistant overseers, 

(7) The names and addresses of three pnvate rate collectors, clerks to guardians, officials of 

householders as references corporations, urban and rural district councils, local 

(This last requirement is waived by some boards, and education authorities The claims are 
companies ) payable upon a certificate of the Auditor of the 

In the case of schedule and floating pohcies, the Ministry of Health who surcharges the defaulting 
employer is asked to fill up a proposal form givmg offiaal 

particulars of the employees to be guaranteed, and A very similar bond has to be given to the H M 
the individual forms are not usually asked for from Commissioners of Inland Revenue by collectors of 
those employees who have been in the service for income tax 

five years or more The bonds given to the Government are princi- 

The company makes careful inquiries as to the pally those given to the Board of Trade by trustees 
character and previous business record of the person and special managers on bankruptcy and liquidators 
to be guaranteed An inquiry form is sent to each and special managers of companies, and to H M 
of the previous employers, records are searched, and Customs by bonded warehousemen and others 
other investigations are made Speaking broadly. These last mentioned deserve a few words of 
only men whose characters are above reproach can comment 

pass the test All bonded warehousemen, licensed carmen, and 

In addition to this proposal form the employer lightermen, suffirance wharfingers, and others 
is asked to complete a form giving full particulars handling dutiable goods in bond have to give 
as to the duties of the person to be guaranteed, his security that they will observe all provisions of the 
remuneration, and the system of accounts and law and the regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
check, and it is this form which forms the basis of sioners of H.M Customs The company has by the 
the contract between the employer and the com- bond to agree further to pay all fines, penalties, 
pany. In other words, this form is m reality the costs, and expenses, in&cted m addition to material 
proposal form, and is sometimes called the em- loss sustained by the Revenue, 
ployer’s proposal form. It will be seen that this is a penalty bond, and 

The pohcies cover loss of stock entrusted to the though the Crown can enforce a penalty, it is hardly 
person guaranteed — the case of the older form likely they would do so if the money was to come 
of policy It was necessary to indorse the pohcy to out of the pockets of an insurance company and 
this effect, but the latest form, t e , where the cover not from the actual offender 

IS fraud or dishonesty, includes this without any such Claims are payable on the certificate of the 

indorsement The pr,ime cost of the stock only is Secretary to H M. Commissioners of Customs 

covered Bonds are also required from the users of methy- 

The pohcy is subject to a stamp duty of 6d if lated spirit for industrial purposes, guaranteeing 

executed under hand, which is now the usual prac- that they will so use the spirit which is not subject 

tice. to duty 

Claims are, unfortunately, frequent, and are Bonds are also required m respect of entertain- 

generally settled directly between the insured and ments tax and mineral water and match duties 
the company, the services of claim adjustors being Port of London bonds follow very much on. the 
seldom utilised. There is in the modern form of lines of Customs bonds and provide for the payment 

pohcy no prosecution clause, which was a clause of port dues and the carrying out of the regulations 

giving the company the right to call upon the • of the authority 

employer to prosecute the defaulter This clause Court Bonds. Of the court bonds the principal 
had one great use, for where there was a question are bonds given on behalf of receivers in chancery, 
as to whether the money had been stolen it could those given on behalf of committees or receivers in 
easily be decided by taking criminal proceedings lunacy, and bonds given on behalf of the admims- 
Nowadays, however, the companies do not trators of intestate estates 
interest themselves in prosecutions in any way. These are all m special forms as prescribed by 
though in suitable cases they may attempt to Act of Parliament or Rules of Court, and present a 

recover from the defaulter in the civil courts number of intricate points of practice and pro- 

The rates of premium vary accordrag to the cedure beyond the scope of this article 

position held, the amount of guarantee, the re- The bonds of all the leading insurance companies 
muneration, and the system of check, and range from are accepted by the courts, and the granting of 

4s per cent, for clerks to 20s. per cent for commer- such bonds forms a very important part of their 

cial travellers. busmess 

Government and Local Government Bonds.— FIDUCIAEY CAPACITY.— When one person 

Nearly every local government official is obhged holds anything in trust for another person, the 
by statute to furnish secunty for the due perform- former is said to be acting in a fiduciary capacity 

ance of his duites The procedure m these cases is towards the latter. The word “fiduciary” is 

very similar to that in the case of commercial derived from the Latin, fiducta, confidence or trust 
guarantees, save that as most of these appoint- An illustration may be given in the case of a banker, 
ments are made as the result of public competition If a banker has notice that certain moneys which 
the companies are able to modify the inqumes are deposited with him are held in a fiduciary 

The form of bond to be given is often prescribed capacity, he must not, knowingly, be a party to 

by the particular Act of Parliament under which any wrongful use of such moneys, otherwise he will 
the offiaal is appointed, and is generally in the form be responsible to the person entitled to the moneys. 
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On the other hand, however, if the banker is unaware 
that the moneys are trust funds, he cannot be held 
responsible. 

FIDUCIARY ISSUE. — This is a term apphedto 
the note issue of the Bank of England, which is 
authorised against the Government debt and 
securities, as distinguished from the note issue 
against srold It amounts to £19,750,000. 

FIDUCIARY LOAN. — fiduciary loan is one that 
is granted without security upon the confidence 
of the honour of the borrower 

FIEF. — Laud which is held of a superior in fee 
{q.v), 

FIERI FACIAS. — ^The name given to the writ 
which is issued after a judgment has been obtained 
(generally called a writ of ft, fa) commanding the 
sheriff to recover the amount of the judgment out 
of the goods and chattels of the judgment debtor, 
together with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., and 
to pay the same into court for the benefit of the 
judgment creditor Under the authority thus given, 
the sheriff can enter the dwelhng-place of the 
debtor and seize any goods that are his property 
But he must not seize the goods of any other person, 
and he will be a trespasser if he enters the house of 
a third person and there are no goods in it which 
are the property of the debtor. 

Under the writ, the sheriff, after seizure, may 
sell all the goods and chattels which he has taken 
with the exception of the wearing apparel and 
bedding of the judgment debtor or his family, and 
the tools and implements of his trade to the value 
of £5 He may also sell a lease or term of years, 
and assign the same under his seal of ofi&ce to the 
purchaser. Growing corn and crops, which are 
raised by the industry of man, are hable to seizure, 
and by statute such choses in action (qv) as bank- 
notes, cheques, bills of exchange, bonds, and other 
securities for money may be taken But goods 
which are in the custody of the law, as by distress, 
are exempt. 

There is a great distinction to be observed 
between distress and execution Generally speaking, 
any goods on the premises may be seized in the 
former, whereas the goods of a judgment debtor 
may be seized anywhere, though, of course, they 
must be the property of the debtor. 

If goods are wrongfully seized, as being the pro- 
perty of a third person, the rightful owner may 
intervene and claim them. The usual course, how- 
ever, in any case of doubt, is for the sheriff to 
claim the protection of the court. This is done 
by means of what is called " an interpleader sum- 
mons ” {qv.), which is served upon the claimant 
and the execution creditor. Both these parties and 
the sheriff attend before a master, and the latter 
almost invariably directs an issue, that is, orders 
that the claims of the execution creditor and the 
claimant shall be heard in an ordinary trial, the 
sheriff meantime retaining the goods, and being 
ready to give them up to the successful party. 
(The master is a kind of subordinate judge, who 
hears various interlocutory matters (qv) in con- 
nection with actions at law In the country the 
district registrar occupies a sinular position to the 
master ; in almost all cases there is a right of 
appeal to the judge from a decision of the master ) 
The master has power to decide the case summarily 
if the amount in dispute is less than £50, and there 
IS no difficult question of law or fact. Unless the 
claimant is wilhng to give security to abide the 
event of the issue, the sheriff may be empowered 


to sell so much of the goods as will realise the 
amount of the judgment debt 

In many cases the trial of an interpleader issue, 
where the amount of the judgment is not very 
considerable, is heard in some county court, as it is 
likely to come on at an earher date than if it is 
tried m the High Court (See Execution ) 

PIG. — ^The common fig is the fruit of the Ftcus 
cartca, a native of the East, but now grown in great 
quaniaties in the Mediterranean countries The best 
variety comes from Smyrna, but there are also 
large imports from Portugal, Greece, and Italy. 
The green fig is regarded as a choice dessert fruit, 
but the dried product is more important com- 
mercially. The drjnng is done either in the sun or 
in specially made ovens When sun-dned, figs are 
liable to become infested with the grubs of a small 
fly, and inferior grades often show the black sooty 
spores of a fungus The best eleme figs from 
Smyrna are packed in J to 14 lb boxes with bay 
leaves to prevent the attacks of insects The 
poorer grades are imported in 561b bags or in 
cases, mats, and baskets. Small dry figs are sent 
from Greece in barrels or baskets. 

FIGURE CODE. — Codes used for cabhng or tele- 
graphing are of various kinds, sometimes in words 
and sometimes in figures When the latter method 
IS adopted the code used is called a figure code. 
(See Codes ) 

FIJI. — ^The Fiji Islands, which have been a 
British Colony smce 1874, compnse eighty inhabited 
islands or islets and 170 uninhabited islets, and are 
the most important group in the Western Pacific 
They he some 1,100 miles north of New Zealand, 
between 15° and 20° S lat , and on the meridian of 
180° E and W The International Date Line lies 
east of the islands at 172J° W long , so that ships 
from Panama to Fiji lose a day just before they 
reach the islands, and those going eastwards gam a 
day The Line runs to give the islands the same 
day as Australia and New Zealand Fiji really 
consists of four distinct groups (total area, 7,083 
square miles, about that of Wales), near together, 
but distant from other islands . the Lau or Eastern 
Group acting as a natural breakwater , the Lomai- 
Viti (Middle Fiji) Group including a number of 
inhabited islands of no great size ; the larger islands, 
Viti Levu (Great Fiji), 4,053 square miles, Vanua 
Levu (Great Land), 2,130 square miles, and their 
lesser neighbours, Tavium, Kandavu, Ovalau, and 
Ngau , and the Yasawa group forming the western 
frontier Of the total population of 160,000, 
Fijians of Malayan-Polynesian stock number 85,000 ; 
Indians, 60,000 , Europeans, 4,000 , and Chinese 
and natives of other Pacific Islands, 1 1 ,000 

Relief. Volcanic action originated most of the 
islands in geologically recent times, though sedi- 
mentary rock in parts of Viti Levu indicate that the 
core IS ancient Volcamc eruption has pushed up 
through the coral reefs, altered coral being found in 
places 1,100 ft. above sea-level The main islands 
are connected by a submarine ndge, and are moun- 
tainous in the middle, rismg to 4,000 ft Most of 
the volcanoes have undergone great denudation, 
and few volcanic cones remain ; the chief are Mount 
Washmgton on Kandavu, and four craters on 
Taviuni Volcanic action is still evidenced by the 
hot springs at Savusavu, in Vanua Levu, and others 
in Ngau ; and earthquake shocks are occasionally 
felt Lymg within the coral zone the larger islands 
and islets are fringed with coral reefs, and the smaller 
islets are atolls. On these the ocean rollers dash 
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unceasingly , within them is calm water, and every 
river mouth breaches the natural breakwater, thus 
providing good harbours, compensations to the 
navigators who are at the mercy of the submerged 
reefs The rivers, indispensable to the planters in 
the flat and fertile deltas, are derived from farmland, 
and the four mam rivers, the Rewa, Navua, Ba, and 
Singatoka, in Viti Levu, are navigable for shallow 
draught vessels for some miles , in Vanua Levu 
the Dreketi is the only large stream 
Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. The controllmg 
factor IS the South-east Trade wind, which blows 
from April to November Though tropical, the 
climate is equable and remarkably healthy for 
Europeans The hot season, from December to March, 
IS the rainiest, and has a maximum February tem- 
perature of 90 ° F The coolest and least rainy months 
are July and August, the temperature then bemg 
little more than 80° F Variable in quantity and 
season, according to the vagaries of the trade wind, 



the normal annual rainfall is 100 ins , the heaviest 
falls occurring in the afternoons Dense jungle 
forests, enchanting wildernesses, fringed near the 
sea with coco-nut palms and mangrove swamps, 
clothe the windward areas The leeward and drier 
slopes are covered with grass and reeds, and occa- 
sional pandanus and acacia trees , and naked hill- 
tops appear here and there There are no large 
native animals The only indigenous mammals are 
rats and several species of bats Cattle, sheep, pigs, 
dogs, cats, and domestic fowls have been introduced 
with success, but the Norway rat and the mongoose 
have proved very destructive 
Production and Industries. Tropical agriculture 
IS the chief occupation Sugar-cane is the mam 
product (normal annual output, 85,000 tons), large 
areas of the deltas bemg devoted to it Indian coolie 
labour is now prohibited, and some of the chief 
sugar firms have ceased operations Orange trees 
flourish but the fruit remains green when ripe 
Cinchona, vanilla, tea, and coffee thrive under 
proper cultivation Bananas and pme-apples are 
exported green to New Zealand Coco-nuts, grown 
in plantations in the windward islands, yield a very 
important export of copra (dried coco-nut) Other 
agricultural products are rubber, tobacco, nee, taro, 
maize, pea-nuts, and yams Cattle and sheep do 
well on the native grass, and horses and goats are 
found in small numbers There is no mining , with 
the exception of sporadic attempts to prospect for 
gold Turtle, pearl shell and bSche de mer are 
products of the reefs, but, though fish are abundant 


and the natives are expert fishermen, there is no 
commercial fishery The colony needs awakening 
from its state of suspended animation 

Communications and Trade. Roads are few, and 
internal communications depend upon water trans- 
port There is no railway beyond the p|g,ntation 
narrow-gauge tracks of the sugar plantations 
Cable and radio services and weekly steamers give 
connection -with the outer world An inter-islet 
steamer service is maintained, and large ships carry 
on tragic with Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
Tonga, Samoa, and Honolulu The chief exports are 
sugar, copra, fresh fruit, bananas, trocas shell, mol- 
asses, rubber, maize, hides, pelts, and b^che de mer , 
and the chief imports are clothing, foodstuffs (flour, 
nee, butter, meat), metal goods, and machinery 
Trade Centres. Suva (13,000), the capital of Fiji, 
IS situated at the head of a large open bay with a 
reef as a breakwater on the south coast of Viti Levu 
It has a wireless station and a cable station on the 
All Red cable route, with connections south to 
Norfolk Island and noith to Fanning Island, and 
is an important calhng place for steamers between 
the west of North America, New Zealand, and 
Austraha Most of its houses are bungalows of 
wood and corrugated iron , only the important 
buildmgs are made of concrete and stone 

Leviika, on the small island of Ovalau, is the centre 
of the trade in copra Until 1882 it was the capital, 
when owing to the growth of the colony and the in- 
convenient situation of its harbour and its confined 
space, the seat of government was removed to Suva 
Government. The Governor is appointed by the 
Crown, and is assisted by an Executive Council of 
SIX members and a Legislative Council of twelve 
nominated members, seven elected members, and 
two native members, appointed by the Governor 
Native administration is earned on through the 
chiefs under the Governor’s supervision 
The regular mail service is via San Francisco or 
Vancouver — once in three weeks by the former and 
once a month by the latter Suva is 11,000 miles 
distant from London . and the time of transit via 
Vancouver is about thirty days, and via Sydney, 
about fifty days 

FILBERTS.— (See Hazel Nuts ) 

PILE.— A wire or some contrivance in or upon 
which papers are arranged in order for facility 
of reference 

PILING PETITION. — (See Receiving Order ) 
PILING SYSTEMS. — ^Perhaps in no section of 
office equipment — ^if we except the typewriter — 
has so much progress been made during the last 
few years as in that of fihng letters, documents, 
catalogues, etc. The expansion of trade, the 
increase of output, and the growth of both imports 
and exports have naturally brought into almost 
every department of commerce an ever-increasing 
number of letters and other commercial papers. 
The old system of letter filing has, therefore, 
become quite obsolete, and no progressive modern 
business could efficiently deal with its inward corre- 
spondence on the old system. A short survey of a 
few of the methods of fihng will be instructive, and 
will show how the present system has evolved from 
a very humble beginning 

The first system of keeping letters we will deal 
with IS one within the memory of many readers, 
and consisted of a spike or wire which stood up- 
nght from a circular wooden base. This is now 
rarely found except in household use, where it is 
handy for the stormg of tradesmen’s bills for a 
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short time It would be useless to dwell on the 
disadvantages of such a system — ^if it may be 
dignified by such a name At the present day it 
would be totally impracticable. When letters 
received were few, however, it served its purpose, 
and has. fallen into decay with increase of trade 
and the facilities of communication 

This was followed by the Pigeon Hole system of 
storing letters, perhaps the first serious attempt to 
keep letters received in something hke order 
Under this system a box or cabinet was used, 
which was divided into square compartments, 
lettered A, B, C, etc. In these compartments the 
letters were placed according to their respective 
initials. This idea was improved upon later by 
docketing the various letters and keeping together 
all the letters from one person either with a rubber 
band or a piece of tape The docketmg consisted 
of recording on the back of each letter the date, 
the name of the correspondent, and the nature of 



" Pigeon Hole " Cabinet. 


the contents , sometimes the date of reply was 
also noted, eg . — 

2lst Apnl, 1921. 

James Smith & Co., 

Claim for damaged goods 
Answered Apl. 22/21, 

Here we have the idea of the first individual file. 
It was not a quick way of filing correspondence 
nor did it admit of rapid reference, while the 
accumulation of dust and dirt was considerable 
Still, it was the beginning of an idea which has 
been worked out to something approachmg per- 
fection As a system it is by no means obsolete, 
for the practice of keeping together all documents 
and letters relating to a particular matter is stiU 
maintained by solicitors and other professional men. 

We have now to consider the introduction of a 
filin g system which, if not the most modern, is still 
m use in a large proportion of commercial houses m 
this country. The introduction of letter filing 
cabinets hke the Shannon and the Amberg files 
marked the period when a distinct advance was 
made on old methods to keep correspondence m 
orderliness and sequence, free from dust, and with 


ready facihties of reference. These files consist of 
a cabinet of drawers labelled with the various 
letters of the alphabet, into which the inward 
letters are placed according to their initials. In 
cabmets intended to accommodate a large number 
of letters, the drawers or sections are sub-divided, 
e g , Sa to Si, Sk to So, etc The inside of these 
drawers is further sub-divided by sheets of stout 
Manilla paper, lettered on the edges so that the 
letters may be placed m their respective sections. 



Filing Cabinet 


and afford rapid reference For instance, the 
dividing sheets mside the letter B would be 
lettered somewhat as follows : Ba, Be, Bi, Bo, Bu, 
By Many of these drawer cabinets are made so 
that the letters are filed securely on metal uprights, 
which stand from the base board of the drawer A 
movable metal arch admits of the letters being 
placed on the file in their proper sections or taken 
off. In fihng letters, the most recent letter may 
be placed on the top of the letters received from 
an individual or at the bottom in its natural 
sequence of datal order. 

When a drawer becomes full, the letters are 
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removed and placed in the same order in a bindmg 
case This is marked on the back with the initial 
of the drawer and the period covered by the 
correspondence, thus — 

LETTERS 

B. 

1927. 

Jan 1 to 
Mar. 31. 

Every time a transfer is made the fact is recorded 
on a shp, which is generally pasted on the base 
board of the diawer, and indicates the period 
covered by the letters removed. The transferred 
letters may, of course, be tied up in bundles and 
stored away, but as bindmg cases are inexpensive 
and admit of much quicker reference, the practice 
is not recommended 

Additional drawers are generally provided in 
these cabinets, which may be used for containmg 
correspondence from branch offices, travellers or 
customers, from whom a regular correspondence is 
received. Extra compartments are also found m 
some of the larger sized compartments for the 
fifing of catalogues and documents, which are not 
of sufficient importance to be placed m the safe or 
the strong room. Catalogues and documents, how- 
ever, are so numerous m a large business house, 
that the best way of fifing these to ensure ready 
reference is by means of a card index. On the 
card may be recorded a brief note of the contents 
of the document and its number and location, and 
in the case of catalogues several cards are often 
useful On one card would be indicated the number 
of the catalogue, the name of the firm, and the goods 
they manufacture, which would, of course, take its 
place in the card index drawer alphabetically The 
goods themselves might be mentioned on various 
cards indexed under the headings of, say. Iron 
Tubes, Wrought Iron Pipes, etc , with a reference to 
the makers and their catalogue numbers on the file 
The sections and drawers already descnbed 
generally form the upper portion of the cabinet, 
a cupboard occupying the lower portion. In this 
cupboard it is convenient to place the binding 
cases containing the letters from the drawers 
above, which cases are, in their turn, removed to the 
store-room, when space is required to accommodate 
binding cases containing letters of more recent date 
The last system of fifing letters to be mentioned 
IS the Vertical Fifing System This is undoubtedly 
the best and most up-to-date method in existence 
of dealing with correspondence, and deserves more 
than a passing reference. It is, therefore, dealt with 
in a separate article (See Vertical Filing ) 
FILM PUBLICITY. — Quite early in the history of 
films, keen advertisers realised that the cinema 
could be turned into a most efiective sales weapon, 
and of late years very many large national adver- 
tisers have included a pubhcity film in their 
appropriation 

Film advertising may be divided, roughly, into 
two distinct classes. We, have the serious film, 
usually devoted to illustrating the processes of 
manufacture of certain goods, or to views of a firm’s 
factories and plant , and the humorous film — 
generally of the “ cartoon ” .type — ^which " puts 
over ” the sales idea in happy style, and fits in with 
the humorous portion of ihe entertamment. Often 
these cartoon films — advertising some well-known 
product — are just as funny as the pictures forming 
part of the standard programme 


To anyone who has seen the best of the cartoon 
advertismg films, it is probably a matter of wonder- 
ment that more advertisers do not avail themselves 
of the screen The writer believes that there is a 
good deal of misunderstanding about the cost of 
producing a pubhcity film The average .business 
man, who knows " filmland ” merely in a recreative 
sense, and regards a picture house as a place where 
he can idle away an hour when he feels in the need 
of mental rest, is ignorant as to the technique of 
film production, and whilst he may possibly think 
that he has a most suitable product for advertising 
by means of a film, he dismisses the idea on the 
grounds of cost 

Actually, to produce a good humorous film, and 
exhibit it in nearly all the best picture houses of the 
country, is not a costly matter A complete 
campaign could be undertaken for approximately* 
^ 2 , 000 . 

What IS the value of film advertising "> There are 
many important factors to take into consideration, 
and not every product is suitable for this form of 
publicity Taking the average type of visitor to a 
picture house, it may be assumed that he or she is 
a buyer of almost any and every kind of household 
commodity — “ everyday ” needs such as clothing, 
boots and shoes, foodstuffs, tobacco, soap, house- 
hold utensils, etc These are the best ” lines ” to 
select for film advertising, better than expensive 
luxury products which are purchased only by the 
few Now, m all advertising, it is wise to visualise 
the probable vecepUviiy of the “ prospect ” When 
we select a newspaper to carry our advertisement, 
we sum up its style, its message^ and try to picture 
what frame of mind the readers are in when they 
turn to It Let us do the same with the film Does 
a person msh to see advertisements on the screen ^ 
Is it not possible that when a funny picture appears, 
obviously advertising soap, or tyres, or toffee, the 
man or woman who has paid to see a drama will 
object ? That is a point of view that must be 
considered In actual practice, it has been found 
that the average picture-goer does not object to the 
really funny advertising film , rather the reverse 
But the fihn must be excellent — ^if it purports to be 
funny, there must be no possible doubt about its 
humour. If a serious film has been made, showing 
processes of manufacture, for instance, it must be 
gripping in its interest, and the story must be told 
in such a way that it is easy to follow The 
“ advertising message ” must be " put over " in 
such a way that it is received sub-consciously We 
have to reckon with the critic who will say, “ I paid 
to be amused — ^not to be made the unwilling witness 
of an advertisement ” Only by the most skilful 
handhng, and the employment of the best photo- 
graphers, producers, etc , can the advertising film 
be made a real success 

It IS but natural that the highest class picture 
houses object very strongly to showing advertising 
films that are not excellent in every way. No 
cmema proprietor can afford to run the slightest 
nsk of offending his patrons, and if he books a 
pubhaty fihn at all, it will only be after making 
quite sure that it will interest his audiences, and 
not bore or irritate them 

The usual procedure adopted when a firm wishes 
to advertise its goods by means of a film is to get 
into touch with one of the specialist firms handhng 
advertismg films, and get a quotation for a film 
of a certam type, either humorous or senous, and 
then arrange for a visit from a fihn photographer 
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and scenario writer Together, these produce the order to pass every other Act of Parhament the 
“ story " — ^which is submitted for approval to the consent of the House of Lords is necessary 
advertiser It is probably amended in several Any Act dealing with money is a Finance Act, 
ways, and finally a complete picture is produced but the Finance Act most famous in recent history 
It is then shown to the advertiser at a special is the Budget BiU of 1909, which was rejected by 
” trade ” show, and if passed as perfectly satis- the House of Lords, and after a dissolution and 
factory, is then submitted for booking to a arcle General Election was re-presented and passed by 
of suitable " halls " around the country. It may the Lords on 10th April, 1910 
be that the advertiser wishes to concentrate on one The " Parliament Act,” which was a consequence, 
particular area of the country, and if he indicates provided as follows , '' If a Money Bill passed by 
this to the film firm, only halls in that area will be the House of Commons is not passed by the House 
approached Ultimately, a complete hst of " book- of Lords without amendment, within one month, 
mgs ” is arranged, with dates, and then the adver- it shall be presented for the Royal Assent and 
tiser can advise his agents, or retailers, of the become law, notwithstanding that the House of 
showing of the film in their own towns and districts. Lords has refused to pass it ” 

and so forge a bond of interest among his trade The power of deciding whether a Bill is or is not 
friends, who will naturally talk of the film to their a Money Bill is vested in the Speaker of the House 
retail customers. of Commons. (See Budget ) 

An important factor to be considered is the pre- FINANCE BILLS. — These are foreign bills of 
ponderance of women in an average film audience, exchange winch do not represent payment for goods 
This fact accounts for the use of the film by makers or services or interest, but which are a kind of 
of toilet soaps, washing powders, and other goods accommodation bill issued by bankers and used 
appeahng primarily to women. It is doubtful to steady the foreign exchanges and to provide 
whether the film is such a good medium for the means of remittance without lecourse being had 
maker of articles for men, though a " funny ” film to the cumbrous method of transporting com or 
has been very successfully exploited by a firm of bullion in payment of indebtedness abroad. Finance 
commeraal vehicle manufacturers bills not arismg out of movements of produce 

It is the general practice for the film-producmg already on foot, but drawn m anticipation of those 
house to quote the advertiser an all-in figure, to come, find their justification in the fact that they 

covenng all costs in connection with production, avert the necessity for shipping gold and yet prevent 

m addition to booking fees, so that the advertiser the rate of exchange from falling very low at one 

knows exactly what he is going to get for his money time and rising very high at another Every finance 

For instance, the film-producmg house might quote bill issued increases the supply of bills, and so 
£2,500 for producing a humorous film about helps to cheapen the currency m which they are 

cigarettes, for amending it in any way desired drawn. It is the custom to draw, by arrangement, 

before actual showmg m haUs, and for exhibiting after sight drafts, without documents attached and 

it in an approved series of halls m selected areas. without reference to a particularly consignment of 

In such a case, the film producer would specify goods, on London bankers, which after acceptance 
the number of showings per week m every theatre, can be discounted in the market for cash, thus 
and would give a guarantee as to the average providing funds which can be used profitably in 
audience m every theatre booked The advertiser other ways. (See Foreign Exchanges, etc ) 
thus knows the total number, approximately, who FINANCE DEPARTMENT. — (See Counting- 
wiU see his advertisement, and he has the added House Organisation ) 

satisfaction of knowing that he can ” place” his FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS AND COST ACCOUNTS, 
publicity just where he wishes ; he can concentrate RECONCILIATION OF. — (See Cost Accounts and 
on weak sales areas with a mmimum of trouble It Financial Accounts, Reconciliation of ) 

IS this feature of the matter which accounts for the FINANCIAL RETURNS. — The preparation of 
growing popularity of film advertising There is a regular periodical returns showing the resources of 
certain amount of waste, of course — ^it is impossible businesses is of the utmost importance to those 
to select a theatre where every single member of responsible for their management In all well- 
the audience is bound to be a potential customer — conducted businesses owned by joint stock com- 
but by very careful co-operation between the adver- panics the practice is to prepare a monthly state- 
tiser and the film producer, it is possible to advertise ment of Ways and Means for presentation to the 
by the film in a very economical manner, and big board of directors, or a section of it styled a finance 
developments in this form of advertising may be committee, and responsible to the controlling board, 
expected in the future This return exhibits the immediate resources of the 

FINANCE.— The general name of the science concern, as regards both its capital and its revenue 
which deals with and regulates money matters, accounts, setting out at the same time the immediate 
At one time it was a word mostly used in con- payments to be made under the head of capital or 
nectiou with the management of the revenues of revenue, and contingent habihties in the shape of 
the State. By degrees, however, it has acquired a biUs to be paid in each of the next ensuing three 
wider signification, and it is now apphed most months or perhaps more, with any items of 
frequently in commercial affairs to the raising of debenture interest or dividends which it is cus- 
money by subscription or otherwise, and in the tomary to pay on a given date in the immediate 
employment of it in loans for the carrying out of future As against the bills payable, the statement 
public and commercial undertakings also provides for bills maturing to the credit of the 

FINANCE ACT. — ^Under the British Constitu- busmess for a hke period. The majority do not 
tion the control of taxation and money rests m the provide for a separate statement of financial 
hands of the direct representatives of the people, resources and habilities, distinguishing capital from 
% e., the House of Commons The power of the revenue A great proportion are, however, gradu- 
purse IS the Commons’ supreme check upon all ally realising the advisability of keeping separate 
other powers set up and estabhshed by law In cash accounts with their bankers, which will exhibit 
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at any given moment the precise amounts of cash 
available for the purpose of extending the business 
or for meeting its normal requirements. This has 
been rendered necessary owing to the vast number 
of instances where prosperous compames have 
unconsciously absorbed great sums of money earned 
from their revenue accounts for the purpose of 
pa 5 nng for extensions to buildings, additions to 
plant, and so forth, this procedure resulting m a 
difficulty to meet the required sums for paying 
dividends Unless some steps have been taken 
from the very beginning of the company’s career, 
when a precise line of demarcation can be drawn 
between cash items of income and expenditure, 
for capital and revenue accounts, respectively, 
subsequent transactions being based upon this 
principle throughout the remainder of its career, 
it merely becomes necessaiy to set apart an account 
with the bankers which shall receive all moneys 
paid in on account of share capital or debentures, 
loans, and so forth Out of this account will be 
paid the cost of acquiring the business and any 
subsequent payments which could be rightly 
regarded as additions to the buildings, plant, 
machinery, or the acquirement of leases repre- 
senting a number of years’ tenure This is precisely 
the same principle followed in connection with the 
accounts of companies which are required by law to 
keep their accounts on the " double account 
system,” but it does not follow, by empl 05 nng this 
method of dividing capital and revenue cash, that 
the accounts would be drawn up on that pnnciple 
li is merely a device adopted for the better informa- 
tion of the management, providing them with 
financial statements which will display monetary 
resources available for the two cardinal purposes 
of commerce and industry. We give at the top of 
the next column a statement of " Ways and Means,” 
which represents the f irm usually employed for pre- 
sentation to boards of lirectors, usually once a month 
As an alternative, some returns are made up, 
keeping items for capital and revenue in distinct 
accounts , the amount shown on deposit at the 
bank or reserve liquid assets, in the shape of 
invested funds, in a third account , these bemg 
available for replenishments as required from time 
to time by either capital or revenue Calls due upon 
shares or debentures within the period covered 
would be specified in the return under capital. 
Trade debtors would be accompanied by a supple- 
mental report or return showing the number of 
debtors whose accounts are overdue or any remarks 
as to possible doubtful or bad debts. 

The balances shown would be accompamed by the 
usual reconciliation statements showing the agree- 
ment between the balance in the firm’s cash books 
with those of the figures in the pass books produced 
at the meeting ; though in some instances the board 
of directors may require the bank manager to give 
a certificate detaihng the amounts standing to the 
credit of the company against the various accounts, 
the pass boobs being produced nevertheless 
In wealthy concerns, some reliable methods of 
recording the state of the various investments made 
by the directors should be drawn up, with a view to 
showing the advisability of changing any stocks 
held, assuming a given scheme has been adopted 
to employ the surplus funds of the business by 
investing in home railways, and that the following 
stocks have been selected. A statement giving the 
figures as shown would provide sufficient guidance 
to those responsible 


Statement of “ Ways and Means ” made up to 
balancing of boohs on April 30th, 19. . submitted 
to Board on May 10th, 19. . 

Resources 


Cash Balances : 

On Deposit a/c . . 
„ Capital „ . 

„ Revenue „ 

Trade Debtors 
Bills Receivable 
maturing in May . . 
„ „ June 

» » July 


£ 

s 

d 


5 . 

d. 

5,000 

0 

0 




1,298 

4 

2 




979 

18 

7 





— 

— 

7,278 

2 

9 




4,908 

19 

8 

294 

15 

0 




456 

17 

2 




129 

2 

0 





;^13,067 16 7 


Commitments. 


Creditors on Capital 
Account, due 
Creditors on Revenue 
Account, due 
Four weeks’ Wages, 
month of May, say 
Petty Cash, month of 
May, say 
Salaries and Ex- 
penses, London 
estabhshment, 
month of May . . 

Bills Payable : 
maturing in May 
(Capital Account) 
maturing in July 
(Capital Account) 

Contingent Liabilities 
on Capital Account, 
Sundty Building 
Contracts expiring 
before August . . 
Debenture Interest 
due 1st July, 19. . 


1,790 18 4 
1,343 17 10 
790 0 0 
150 0 0 

360 0 0 

4,434 16 2 

600 0 0 
500 0 0 

1,100 0 0 

2,000 0 0 

1,500 0 0 
£9,034 16 2 


In addition to the above, some supplemental 
figures as to the half year’s comparative returns of 
the above stock will also be useful 


Prices at last 
Meeting 

Present 

Prices. 

Gt Western Ord 

86i 

85i- 

„ 5 % Cons Pref 

96 

96 

London Mid and Scot Ord. , 

. 73^ 

72 

„ „ 4% Pref 

London and North Eastern — 

75i 

75i 

5% Pref Ord 

55i 

52J 

Def Ord. 

. 18 

17 

4% 1st Pref 

70 

70 

Metropohtan Ord . 

. 65 

64 

Met District Ord 

. m 

50 J 

Southern 5% Pref Ord 

78 


„ Def. Ord 

441 

43i 


(See also table at the top of the next page ) 

(For returns dealing with production, trading 
sales, and expenses, see Statistical Returns ; 
Diagrams and Charts ) 
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Last Year 

Previous Year 


Div 

Balance 

Forward 

Receives 

Dtv 

Balance 

Forward 

Reserves 


% 

£ 

£ 

% 

£ 


Great Western 

7 

164,767 

3,270,081 


301,963 

4,150,000 

London Midland & Scottish 

6 

249,315 

10,288,067 

7 

341,549 

12,588,067 

London & North Eastern 

1 

346,880 

7,121,698 

24 ’ 

532,114 

12,732,118 

Metropohtan 

5 

51,402 

1,324,738 

5“ 

35,250 

1,142,037 

Metropolitan District 

34 

57,347 

731,529 


84,088 

641,529 

Southern 

3i 

245,006 

703,964 

3i i 

250,096 

750,000 


FINANCIER. — A person versed in finance, whose 
business is mainly connected with the raising or 
the supplying of money for pubhc and commercial 
undertalcings 

FINANCING OF SfflPMENTS.— (See Shipping 
Goods Abroad). 

FINDING. — There is an idea very prevalent to 
the effect that a person who finds an article is 
entitled to keep it This is true only to this extent 
— the finder is entitled to retain it as against every 
person except the true owner Thus if A loses an 
article and B finds it, A is the only person who can 
demand restitution from B and if A never claims 
it, B has a right to it as against the whole world 
And if, by any chance, the article goes out of B’s 
possession, otherwise than by being restored to 
A, B IS entitled to reclaim it on his own behalf 
This rule of law apphes to all public places to which 
there is free access, and it seems that it is true as 
to the public part of a shop. But if an article is 
picked up in an inn, the innkeeper has a special 
property in it and may demand it from the finder. 
So also, as regards private property. Articles 
found thereon Bxe,primd facte, the property of the 
landowner, except the precious metals, and these 
belong to the Crown (See Treasure Trove ) 

If property is simply mislaid a " finder ” may be 
m a difficult position if he refuses to restore the 
same upon demand In any case an action in 
detmue {q v ) will he ; but if it can be clearly shown 
that the “ finder " at the time when he got the 
property into his possession intended to convert it 
to his own use, he is guilty of larceny {q.v ) If, 
on the contrary, the first intention was to restore 
the pi operty and the idea of conversion was formed 
later, there is no larceny This may appear to be 
a subtle distinction, and it requires a good deal of 
argument to establish the legal position ]ust stated 

FINE PAPER. — This is the name given to bills 
which are drawn upon banks or firms which possess 
a first-class reputation 

FINLAND. — Finland (Suomi, " Land of Lakes 
and Fens ”) lies north of the Gulf of Finland 
60° N lat and east of the Gulf of Bothnia , and 
has, as its political neighbours, Sweden, Norway, 
and Soviet Russ.ia Including the Aaland Islands, 
it has an area of 149,586 square miles (nearly 1 j 
times that of the British Isles), and a population of 
3,496,000, of whom nearly 90 per cent are Finns, 
Tavastlanders or Karelians, and 9 per cent are 
Swedes In the north there are a few thousand 
Laplanders Sweden and Russia have both held 
Finland, the former showing its influence still in 
Finnish culture and religion (Lutheran Church), the 
latter having practically no effect In November, 


1917, a Finnish Republic was declared by the Diet, 
and in July, 1919, its constitution was drawn up 
Its independence is recognised by the Powers, and 
its present Government consists of a President 
elected for six years, and a House of Representatives 
of 200 members elected for three years There is 
universal suffrage at the age of twenty-four The 
Finns, though Western in their habits, belong to the 
Finno-Ugrian race, and are characterised by their 
independence, perseverance, hospitahty, love of 
education, high sense of duty, self-respect, brusque- 
ness of manner, intelligence, and equality of the 
sexes Swedish, long the language, has been 
displaced by the Finnish tongue 

Relief. Structurally, the country is a low, 
undulating, granitic, and crystalhne plateau (aver- 
age height about 500 ft ) , a relic of the ancient 
continent of Ardis, reaching heights of 3,000 to 
4,000 ft only in the northern Lapland areas, and 
showing in its glacier mantle (geologically but, of 
yesterday) innumerable lakes and swamps, areas 
of bare rock, and rivers impeded by waterfalls and 
rapids, the effects of successive Ice Ages Ridges 
of granite and boulder clay, and glaciated valleys 
run in a N W to S E direction, parallel to the 
valleys of Sweden, and the much indented coast line 
IS dotted with off-shore islands, especially between 
the Aaland Islands and Abo (Turku) 

Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. The slope of the 
land allows the S W Anti Trades to penetrate the 
country, and thus the climate is a modified con- 
tinental of long and severe winters and warm 
summers From November to April the ground is 
frozen and snow-covered, and the lakes, marshes, 
rivers, and bordering gulfs are ice-bound for most of 
this period The mean annual temperature is 
37° F , and the mean annual rainfall, 25in Spring 
is a season of enchantment, the prelude to a short, 
hot summer, which puts a premium on quick 
vegetable growth Tundra conditions prevail in 
the north , elsewhere (apart from the lakes and 
swamps which make up about one-third of the area) 
the land is a natural forest area, chiefly coniferous 
(Scots pine, spruce, fir, and larch), deciduous types 
(birch, aspen, and alder) appearing in the south-west 
Pasture and arable land find place in the forest 
clearings The Polar bear, Arctic fox, seal, rein- 
deer, and wild goose are found in the tundra , the 
stag, weasel, fox, hare, bear, wolf, and lynx still 
roam the forests, though decreasing in number , 
birds include the grouse and partridge , cod, salmon, 
and trout are products of the waters , and mos- 
quitoes are very prevalent 

Production and Industries. The principal natural 
resources of Finland are timber and agricultural and 
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pastoral products These, and the industries 
arising from them, are most carefully orgamsed on 
co-operative principles, and fostered by the Govern- 
ment Of the total population of Finland, 84 per 
cent reside in the country districts, and between 
60 and 70 per cent are engaged in agriculture 
Abundant wood, facilities for floating it, and 
plentiful water-power, make the timber industry 
with its subsidiaries, wood-pulp, paper, resin, tar, 
and turpentine, the most important Finnish 
timber is a serious competitor of the Swedish There 
are 285,000 farms, but only about 6 per cent of the 
land IS under cultivation The chief crops are rye. 



oats, potatoes, and hay A small acreage is under 
barley, but wheat is not grown Dairy produce — 
butter, cheese, and eggs (1,214,000 poultry) — ^is 
becoming increasingly important as an export 
A large number of live stock are bred (42 1 ,000 horses, 
865,000 homed cattle, 485,000 sheep, and 376,000 
pigs), and this branch receives the careful attention 
of the Government Much of Finland is on the 
“ margin of cultivation,” and when the summer days 
fall below the normal, there is disaster in some of the 
agricultural districts. Yet on their stenle holdings 
the Finns drag out a living by hard work Fishing 
xs earned on in the Gulf of Bothnia and the Gulf of 
Finland, and the rivers are an anglers’ paradise 
Iron ore is obtained in the south, but no coal is 
found. The unfavourable geological formation of 
the country precludes hope of mining becoming 
important The utilisation of water-power, both 
directly and electrically transmitted, has given nse 


to important industries (Finland’s estimated 
water-power is 3,000,000 horse-power ; that of the 
Imatra Falls of the Vuokeen River being 140,000 
horse-power). Abo (Turku) and Helsingfors (Hel- 
sinki) have ironworks , and textiles (chiefly cotton) 
are manufactured at Tammerfors (Tampere), 
Bjomeborg (Pon), and Vasa (Vaasa) Cellulose, 
paper-pulp, and paper are produced in most of the 
towns. The future of the country lies in the 
utihsation of the forests, the drainage of the land, 
and co-operative and scientific dairy-farming on 
the Denmark model 

Commnnieations and Trade. Finland is not a 
country of easy communications Both roads and 
railways have to wind among the innumerable lakes 
Good roads are scarce, except in the principal towns, 
but winter trafiic is easy when the snow is frozen 
The country is abundantly supphed with means of 
water transport, and vast quantities of timber are 
moved to the ports by water. Canals connect the 
lakes with each other and with the Gulf of Finland, 
and important trafiic is carried on these waterways, 
except during the winter months On Lake Saima 
vessels can travel a distance of 250 miles, and it is 
possible to go from Viborg (Viipun) to Iisalmi, in 
the very heart of the country, in a lake steamer 
The railways (2,800 imles) are State owned, and 
they are efficiently worked Railway connection 
with Sweden was completed in 1919, and it is pro- 
posed to electrify the railway system There are 
15,292 miles of telegraph, and 3,260 miles of tele- 
phone wires From Helsingfors (Helsinki), Abo 
(Turku), and Viborg (Viipuri) steamship com- 
munication IS kept with the outside world, ice- 
breakers being used in winter Most trade is earned 
on with the Baltic countries, the countnes of North- 
West Europe, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Brazil, and Argentina The chief exports 
are timber, paper, cardboard, gums, resins, tar, 
granite, leather, horses, hides, dairy produce, fish, 
explosives, matches, and some iron and textile 
manufactures ; and the chief imports are cereals, 
colonial produce, coal, coke, spices, spinning mater- 
ials, textiles, leather, hides, metals, machinery, oils, 
and fats. 

Trade Centres. The trade centres are mostly on 
the coastal plain, which is the least scantily popu- 
lated region. 

Helsingfors (Helsinki) (209,000), the capital, is an 
attractive town, possessing a fine double deep-water 
harbour protected by the island of Sve&borg. Its 
university is a centre of scientific activity, and its 
library contains a valuable collection of documents 
bearing on Finland and its history Among its 
manufactures are textiles, metal goods, and paper. 

Abo (Turku) (61,000), the most ancient city in 
Finland, the former capital, and present ecclesiasti- 
cal capital, occupies a fine strategic position behind 
the Aaland Islands It has textile manufactures, 
and is an important shipping centre 

Tammerfors (Tampere) (51,000), on the plateau 
in the humid south-west, is an important textile 
centre. 

Viborg (Viipun) (47,000), on the Gulf of Finland, 
is a railway and canal terminus, and ranks as the 
second port. 

Other towns are • Vasa (Vaasa) (24,000) , 
Uleaborg (Oulu) (22,000) , Kuopio (21,000) , 
Bjorneborg (Pon) , and Kotka (14.000) 

FIRE ALARM. — ^This should be installed in all 
business premises, and its whereabouts known to 
aU employees, so that an outbreak of fire can be 
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reported without delay. In some business estab- 
lishments the alarm is merely a bell, which is rung 
by hand , m others there is an electrically controlled 
alarm which is sounded by pressing a button, whale 
again, there is an appliance which automatically 
sounds Sjp. alarm the moment an -outbreak occurs 
The warning sounds of the various apphances 
naturally differ, but the sound given out by the 
fire alarm in any one establishment should not be 
confused by the sound of any other appliance in the 
same establishment , in other words, the fire alarm 
should plainly say "fire," and be immediately 
recognised by everyone in the estabhshment 

There are on the market various automatic fire- 
alarms, designed to give immediate intimation of the 
outbreak of fire in a building Thermostats, contain- 
ing, as a rule, a device of fusible solder or of metal 
strips of varying rates of expansion, are placed on the 
ceilings at intervals of not more than 1 5 ft , and on an 
appreciable rise of temperature taking place, they 
convey an electric signal to a central office, register- 
ing the exact spot at which the outbreak has taken 
place They can be set for any desired tempera- 
ture In some cities, the alarm is delivered directly 
into the fire brigade stations, but in London this 
privilege has not been granted (See also Fire 
Prevention and Extinction ) 

FIRE BRIGADES. — ^The first fire brigade recorded 
in Instory existed in Babylon, and the first fire 
engine, the invention of an Egyptian, is said to date 
from about 600 b c In the days of its greatest 
power, Rome possessed a large, efficient brigade, 
but with the fall of the Empire the science of fire 
fighting seems to have disappeared for 1,000 years 
or more. In London some of the earliest provisions 
for deahng with fires were made in the reign of 
Richard II, and enacted " that ten reputable men of 
ward with the aldermen provide a strong crooke of 
iron with a wooden handle, together with two chains 
and two strong cords, and that the handle have a 
good horn and loudly sounding." Two years after 
the great fire of 1666, the City and hberties were 
divided into four quarters, in each of which had to 
be provided 800 leather buckets, 50 ladders, 24 pick- 
axe hatchets, and 40 shovels, together with two 
hand-squirts for each parish The chief City 
companies were also required to provide fire-fighting 
apphances In the same year the newly-formed 
" Hand-in-Hand ” Insurance Company organised 
a brigade of Thames watermen to deal with fires 
at property insured by it, and other companies 
followed suit, until in 1749 the " Sun " maintamed 
in London five engine-houses and five other stations 
In 1833 the companies united their brigades m 
London into the London Fire Engme Estabhsh- 
ment, consisting of seventy-six officers and men 
Somewhat similar developments had taken place 
in other cities, in one or two of which insurance 
companies’ fire brigades still exist In 1707 an Act 
was passed requiring the churchwardens of parishes 
to fix firecocks on watermains and to keep a large 
engine and a hand engine, together with pipes and 
buckets. By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
this Act was almost a dead letter, and a great fire 
in Tooley Street, in June, 1861, at which Mr 
Braidwood, the chief of the fire brigade, lost his hfe, 
showed the urgent need for more efficient eqmpment 
and orgamsation In 1865 the duty of protecting 
London against fire damage was entrusted to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, who in turn passed 
it to their successors, the London County Council 
(See London Fire Brigade ) 


The legal position of local authorities as regards 
the protection of property against fire is rather 
complicated, being dealt with in sections of several 
statutes, among which the most important are the 
Lighting and Watching Act, 1833, the Town Pohce 
Clauses Act, 1847, the Public Health Act, 1875, and 
the Local Government Act, 1894, with correspond- 
ing Acts for Scotland and Ireland Certain towns, 
among them London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Salford, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, have powers by 
virtue of private Acts of Parliament Generally 
speaking, the legislation is permissive, not com- 
pulsory Local authorities may provide fire ap- 
phances and organise brigades, but they are not 
compelled to do so, and when provided, no central 
authority has the duty of inspection or of requiring 
maintenance in a state of efficiency Local author- 
ities may combine to provide a fire brigade service, 
but in the absence of special agreement no authority 
IS under any obligation to render assistance to its 
neighbours 

A ratepayer has a right to the free use of the 
brigade which his rates help to support, and in the 
absence of powers conferred by special Act of 
Parliament, no local authority has legal power to 
charge its ratepayers for the use of appliances and 
men within its own district If, however, the 
brigade attends a fire outside its district, its ex- 
penses must be paid Legally, they fall on the 
owner or occupier of the building in which the fire 
occurs In practice they are borne by the insurance 
companies, in proportion to the amount of insurance 
they have on property attacked or endangered by 
the fire, an uninsured person also havmg to bear his 
proportion In the past many disputes occurred as 
to the amount of these charges which, especially on 
the part of small, inefficient brigades, were often out 
of proportion to the services rendered, but most 
authonties now accept the scale drawn up in 1923 
by the National Fire Brigades Association 

It IS sometimes argued that a large part of the 
cost of supporting fire brigades should fall upon 
fire insurance companies and this matter was con- 
sidered in 1923 by the Royal Commission on Fire 
Brigades and Fire Prevention. The report states, 
however, that " so far as any question of principle 
IS concerned, there appears to be no more reason 
for the fire department of an insurance company to 
subsidise fire brigades than for the marine depart- 
ment to subsidise lighthouses, or the burglary 
department to subsidise the police Were the law 
to enforce such subsidies on a substantial scale, it 
would probably entail a corresponding increase in 
the rate of premiums, with the result that the pru- 
dent citizen would have to pay more, while any 
rehef to the burden of the ratepayer would be 
shared by his less prudent neighbour ” 

The report of the Commission (Cmd. 1945, 1923, 
8s net), contains much valuable information on the 
subject of the existing law and organisation Its 
recomrpendations deal with precautions to be taken 
against fire, building laws and by-laws and problems 
of building construction, methods of extinction, 
including the organisation of fire brigades, the 
holding of fire inquiries, and the need of research 

FIRECLAY. — Clay consisting principally of sihca 
and alumina, and valuable for its fire-resisting pro- 
perties. It is usually found below seams of coal, 
and is used m the manufacture of crucibles, retorts, 
firebncks, and dram pipes, and also for hmng ovens. 
It IS, in addition, much employed in metallurgical 
operation The quahty of a fireclay depends not 
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only upon its infusibility, but also upon its power of 
resisting corrosion and sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, etc , and to secure a suitable material mixtuies 
of various clays are usually made The principal 
deposits in Great Britain are at Stourbridge (in 
Worcestershire), at Newcastle-on -Tyne, and at 
Glasgow The other countries trom which fireclay 
is obtained are Belgium, Germany, France, Sweden, 
and the United States 

FIRE EXTINCTION.-— (See Fire Prevention 
AND Extinction ) 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, CHEMICAL.— The hand 
fire extinguisher (or ‘‘ extincteur ” as it is still often 
called), IS the most useful first-aid apphance for 
extinguishing accidental fires Four principal types 
are recognised by the fire offices, and discounts are 
allowed by them for approved makes of these kinds , 
there are numerous other forms on the market 
which are not regarded by the office as efficient 
The approved classes are as follows — 

(1) Ordinary, mostly "soda-acid” These con- 
sist of a metal container tested to withstand a 
pressure of 350 lbs per sq in , containing usually 
a solution of bicarbonate of soda or of carbonate 
of potassium and a ]ar or bottle containing either 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, or a capsule of com- 
pressed carbon dioxide When required for use, the 
two constituents are brought into contact, usually 
by striking a Jilow on the floor with the appliance, 
but sometimes by merely turning it upside-down 
The resulting chemical reaction causes the contents 
to be ejected from the nozzle with sufficient force 
to carry the fluid a distance of 30 to 40 ft The 
extinction is effected in the mam in the same way 
as with water, viz , by reducing the temperature 
below the point of ignition, but in addition the gas 
evolved has fire extinguishing properties The 
most convenient size for hand use contains 2 gallons 

(2) Foam type. For extinguishing oil fires, water 
is worse than useless, as the burning oil floats away 
on it Sand and earth will smother a shallow fire, 
but are no use where there is a depth of oil In the 
foam extinguisher an acid solution and a viscous 
solution, such as one derived from liquorice roots, 
are brought into contact and form a stiff froth or 
foam, which is ejected by carbonic acid gas from the 
apparatus in a stream several feet long It forms 
a blanket over the burning oil, cutting off the oxygen 
and causing the flame to die out It is, of course, 
necessary to apply a sufficient quantity of foam to 
cover the whole of the burning surface, and larger 
appliances than hand extinguishers are conse- 
quently required where oil is kept in bulk 

(3) Special liquid. These are intended for use 
where spirit or celluloid are used or stored The 
extinguishing liquid contains carbon dioxide and 
chemicals which vary with different makes They 
produce ’a blanket of dense fumes over the fire, 
which is similar m effect to the foam type The 
liquid IS, in some cases at any rate, a non-conductor 
of electricity, and the appliance can, therefore, be 
used for electrical fires, where it would be dangerous 
to the operator to use water The fumes given off by 
this type of extinguisher are apt to be troublesome, 
and care should be exercised in using the apphance 
in a confined space 

(4) Dry Fowdcr. Some of these are recognised by 
the insurance companies for use in dynamo houses 
and spirit and celluloid stores They consist of a 
metal tube containing a mixture of fine sand, 
bicarbonate of soda, and other chemicals On the 
contents being sprinkled on a fire, carbomc acid gas. 


which shuts off the air from the fire, is generated 
(See also Fire Prevention and Extinction ) 

FIRE EXTINGUISHING EXPENSES.— (See Fire 
Brigades ) 

FIRE-FIGHTING APPLIANCES.— Most business 
estabhshments have emergency appliances, of 
which there are several efficient makes on the 
market Most of these are filled with chemicals, 
but through long periods of inaction these deteriorate 
and eventually become useless Periodically, there- 
fore, these appliances should be overhauled, and 
refills inserted There should always be a stock 
of these refills There is now a fire extinguisher 
of the " turn-over ” type upon the market, which is 
very simple to manipulate It is tested to 350 lb 
and the capacity is 1 and 2 gallons These fire 
extmgmshers should be placed in prominent posi- 
tions in various parts of the building, and everyone 
employed therein should be instructed how to use 
them In many factories there are fire buckets, 
some filled with water and others with sand, hung 
in easily accessible positions, but they are often 
neglected, and it is no uncommon thing to see a 
row of empty fire buckets In large works there is 
often a fully-equipped fire brigade, complete with 
engine and ladders, while m smaller establishments 
there is often a recognised fireman, who is responsible 
for keeping the equipment in order Even though 
the establishment is too small to warrant the 
employment of a recognised fireman, there is no 
reason why one person cannot be made officially 
responsible for all matters connected with pre- 
cautions against fire, inspecting the appliances 
periodically, seeing that the water hydrant is free 
from encumbrances, etc Risk of fire is too serious 
to be taken lightly, and especially where a number 
of people are employed , there should, therefore, 
be one person capable of taking control, should the 
contingency anse 

FIRE INQUESTS. — By the City of London Fire 
Inquests Act, 1888, the City coroner is empowered 
to conduct inquiries into the causes of fires in his 
district, whenever, after receiving a report from the 
Commissioner of City Pohee or the Chief Officer of 
the Fire Bngade, he considers that the origin of a 
fire is sufficiently doubtful to render an inquiry 
desirable in the public interest The usual form of 
an inquest with jury is followed and the inquiry 
may be held even although no life has been lost 
Evidence is taken on oath, and in the event of a 
verdict of arson being returned, the person impli- 
cated is charged in the ordinary courts on the 
coroner's warrant 

The holding of these inquests has had a salutary 
effect, for although only about 2 per cent have 
resulted m verdicts of arson (successful incendiarism 
usually destroying its own evidence), the possibility 
of such inquiries has almost certainly had a deterring 
effect A Royal Commission which investigated 
the subject of fire prevention and extinction 
recommended that such inquiries should be made 
m respect of suspicious fires throughout the kingdom, 
though not by coroner The report suggested that 
a panel should be formed by the Secretary of State 
of persons possessing special qualifications in build- 
ing construction, fire extinction, engineenng, and 
the like, and that any inquiry necessary should be 
held by a person drawn from this panel No steps 
have yet been taken by the Government to carry 
into effect this recommendation 

FIRE INSURANCE. — ^The history of fire insurance 
as now carried on by companies dates from the 
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great fire in London in 1666 Prior to that time 
several expedients had been adopted in order to 
mitigate the hardship falling upon a person whose 
property had been destroyed by fire The earliest 
of these was the provision made by the Anglo-Saxon 
Guilds in the tenth century and possibly earlier 
One of these guilds, for example, had a rule reading 
“ When any member is about to go abroad, each of 
his fellow members shall contribute fivepence, and 
if any member’s house is burnt, one penny ” Early 
in the seventeenth century " church briefs ” or 
“ king’s letters ” were granted under the authority 
of the king in council to sufferers by fire, permitting 
them to call on churches, sheriffs, and justices to 
collect funds with which to make good their losses 
These church briefs, although issued only on the 
recommendation of persons known to the court, 
were obviously open to much abuse, and in the reign 
of Queen Anne an Act of Parliament was passed 
regulating their use By this time, however, fire 
insurance was being transacted on a commercial 
basis and church briefs fell into disuse, finally 
ceasing to be issued early in the nineteenth century 
In 1667 several "fire clubs’’ were founded, 
providing insurance on a mutual basis, and in 1681 
the organiser of one of these. Dr Barbon, founded 
a joint-stock company named " The Fire Office,’’ 
with its offices at the back of the Royal Exchange 
Other companies quickly followed Of those still 
existing, the " Hand-in-Hand,’’ now controlled 
by the " Commercial Union,’’ was founded in 1696, 
the " Sun ’’ in 1710, the " Union,’’ now also under 
the control of the " Commercial Union,” in 1714, 
the “ Westminster,” now attached to the "Alliance,” 
in 1717, and the "Royal Exchange” and the 
" London ” in 1720 

The Contract. Every policy of fire insurance is 
subject to three fundamental principles, viz — 

1 It is a contract of " the utmost good faith ” 

2 It IS a contract of indemnity 

3 It is personal between the insured (the person 
or persons to whom the policy is granted) and the 
insurer (the company or underwriter issuing the 
policy) 

(1) Good Faith The rule of ccweat emptor, 
which applies to most commercial transactions, is 
replaced by that of ubernmae fidei, of the utmost 
good faith This involves the giving by both sides 
of all material information The person applying 
for the insurance must reveal all essential facts 
regarding the property and himself to the insurance 
company and the company must see that the con- 
tract it offers meets the expressed wishes of the 
proposer The duty of the proposer in this matter 
was stated by Lord Mansfield in 1766 as follows — 

" The special facts upon which the contingent 
chance is to be computed lie most commonly in 
the knowledge of the insured alone The under- 
writer trusts to his representations and proceeds 
upon confidence that he does not keep back any 
circumstance in his knowledge to mislead the 
underwriter into a belief that the circumstance 
does not exist, and to induce him to estimate the 
risk as if it did not exist 

" The keeping back such circumstances is a 
fraud, and, therefore, the policy is void Although 
the suppression should happen through mistake, 
without fraudulent intention, yet still the under- 
writer IS deceived and the policy is void ” 

It IS a protection to the proposer, as weU as to the 
company, for the request for insurance to be made 
on one of the company’s proposal forms, but the 


fact that all the questions on the form have been 
answered, or that the premises have been inspected 
by the company’s surveyor, does not exonerate the 
proposer from the consequences of omitting to 
reveal any other facts which are material 

The requirement of the utmost good faith con- 
tinues during the currency of the policy, so that 
changes affecting the contract must be advised to 
the insurers 

(2) Indemnity Indemnity has been defined as 
" security against loss, damage, or penalty,” and 
in the words of Lord Justice Lush “ The law does 
not sanction any insurance which would directly 
and immediately make the assured party a gamer 
by the destruction or damage of the thing destroyed, 
because if otherwise, there would be at once a 
temptation to destroy the thing insured and thereby 
get the money ” 

It follows that if property is over-insured, either 
in one office or several, the insured cannot recover 
from any or all of the insurers more than the actual 
amount of his loss 

(3) The Contract Personal What is actually 
insured is not the material property, but a person’s 
interest in that property The respectability and 
trustworthiness of the person insured are matters 
of primary importance to the insurers A policy 
cannot, therefore, be transferred to a third party 
without the consent of the company, the only 
exceptions to this rule being when it passes by will, 
or by “ operation of law,” which usually means the 
appointment of trustees in bankruptcy or com- 
mittees and receivers in lunacy 

Interpretation of the Contract. As the policy is 
drawn up by the company, any ambiguity will be 
construed in favour of the insured When the 
written and printed portions contradict each other, 
the former will prevail 

The Proposal. The completion of a proposal 
form is not essential to the validity of the contract 
The proposal can be made orally or in writing, 
and in practice very many fire policies are issued 
without the completion of printed forms In these 
cases, however, the person submitting the proposal 
IS known to the office and strangers are almost 
invariably required to fill up forms and often to give 
references 

Insurable Interest. Any person may insure pro- 
perty and recover under the policy if he is in such 
a position in relation to it that he will suffer direct 
and certain loss by its destruction by fire For 
example, an absolute future interest is insurable, 
but a mere expectation is not A mortgagee or a 
trustee may insure As regards persons in tempor- 
ary possession, see Bailees, Insurance by 

The Contingency. The standard fire insurance 
policy covers — 

1 Fire (whether resulting fiom explosion or 
otherwise) not occasioned by or happening through 

(а) Its own spontaneous fermentation or heat- 
ing or Its undergoing any process involving the 
apphcation of fire heat 

(б) Earthquake, subterranean fire, not, civil 
commotion, foreign enemy, military or usurped 
power, rebellion or insurrection 

2 Lightning 

3 Explosion of boiler used for domestic purposes 
only 

4 Explosion in a building not being part of a 
gasworks, of gas used for domestic purposes, or used 
for lighting or heating the building 

To constitute a fire, there must be actual ignition. 
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though not necessarily flame . damage by heat 
alone is not sufficient The ignition must be 
accidental, or if deliberate, be caused by some 
person not insured or acting on the insured's behalf 
It must occur away from the place where a fire 
intentionally caused is burning Damage done by 
water used to extinguish a fire, or in course of the 
removal of goods from a burning building, is 
regarded as fire damage (As regards the exceptions 
mentioned above, see Special Perils Insurance ) 
The fire (or lightning or explosion, as the case 
may be), must be the " proximate cause " of the 
damage, i e., the loss must arise directly from the 
the contingency insured against For instance, if 
a fire throws down a wall and damages adjacent 
property, the owner of that property can claim 
under his fire policy, but if the fire leaves a wall 
unsupported and it is blown down by a gale a week 
or two later, no legal right of claim exists 
The Subject Matter of the Policy. Private insur- 
ances are best effected by the " Comprehensive 
Household ” pohcy (q v ) The following notes, 
therefore, apply to business policies — 

1 Buildings. The cost of foundations may be 
excluded from the calculation of the value to be 
insured The " building " is held to include 
landlord’s fixtures and fittings, such as gas and 
water pipes If a tenant has to insure a building 
and wishes to cover his own fixtures and fittings, 
outside signs and improvements made by him to 
the structure, he should see that these items are 
mentioned in the policy Gates, fences, and out- 
buildings are not covered unless specially men- 
tioned 

2. Contents The following articles must be 
mentioned in the policy if they are to be covered 
Separate items are not always required. 

[а) Stock and materials in trade It is not 
necessary to say of what these consist The 
mention of the trade earned on is usually suffi- 
cient (See also Special Contracts below ) 

(б) Machinery, plant, utensils, and tools It 
IS advisable to mention separately the power 
plant Workmen’s tools are not covered and can 
seldom be insured, either by employers or by the 
men (See also Reinstatement Policies, below ) 

c) Fixtures and fittings 

d) Office furmture and equipment, money, 
securities, stamps, documents, manuscripts, and 
business books are excluded by the policy con- 
ditions. Books of record and account, card 
indices and the hke can be insured if specially 
mentioned, for their value as stationery, together 
with the cost of the labour required to reproduce 
them Stamps on insurance cards and on docu- 
ments are insurable by special arrangement 

(e) Patterns, moulds, plans, drawings, printer’s 
blocks, photographic negatives, etc , must all be 
specially mentioned , a limit of value on any one 
will be required 

(/) Goods held in trust (See Bailees, Insur- 
ance BY ) Personal belongings of employees 
can be covered, although the employer has no 
legal insurable interest in them 

{g) Goods sent elsewhere for making up or 
repair and goods in transit on vehicles 
{h) Property in the yards 
3 Rent, Rates, and Taxes These are insur- 
able, the loss being assessed on the basis of the 
proportion which the time required, with ordinary 
diligence, to reinstate the premises bears to the 
total amount of rent, rates, and taxes insured 


4 Architects’ and Surveyors’ Fees The 
fees of architects and surveyors in connection with 
the reinstatement of buildings can be insured, but 
not such fees for the preparation of claims 

Special Contracts. To meet the requirements of 
modem business, modifications of the .standard 
pohcy have been introduced. The most important 
are the following — 

(1) Adjustable Policies These policies are 
issued, as usual, for stated amounts, but liberty is 
given to vary the amounts, up to the total sums 
insured, at any time, and the premiums are adjusted 
accordingly 

(2) Contingency Insurance In some trades 
valuable stocks are sent by the owners for treat- 
ment by firms who, by custom or contract, are 
liable in the event of fire damage Wool sent to be 
combed may be mentioned as an example To 
protect themselves in case the woolcombers’ insur- 
ance is not sufficient to meet the loss, the owners 
can effect contingency policies, which come into 
operation only after the combers’ policies are 
exhausted The rates are lower than those for the 
ordinary full policy 

(3) Contract Price Policies Losses are ordin- 
arily settled on the basis of " value at the time of 
the fire ” Merchants holding stocks in public 
warehouses can, however, usually obtain policies 
undertaking to pay the price named in contracts 
which are broken by the destruction of the 
goods 

(4) Declaration Policies Firms holding large 
fluctuating stocks can obtain " declaration policies " 
by which, on stating at the outset the maximum 
amount for which they require protection and pay- 
ing premium on 75 per cent of this amount, they 
may declare at stated intervals, usually monthly, 
the value actually at risk At the end of the year 
the premium is adjusted according to these amounts. 
The company stipulates that the premium ulti- 
mately left in its hands shall be not less than 50 per 
cent of the premium on the amount for which the 
policy is issued 

(5) Maximum Value Policies These policies 
are for the most part confined to the cotton trade 
and Manchester warehouses Maximum values are 
declared for stock in each building, or part of a build- 
ing, which IS separately rated in a mill or works, and 
another maximum for the whole range Premium 
is paid on the latter amount, but m consideration 
of the fact that it is larger than the total value at 
risk and that fluctuations below it take place, a 
discount of 33 J per cent is allowed off the premium 

(6) Reinstatement Policies These are applica- 
ble to machinery and provide for the payment of 
the difference between the value at the time of the 
fire and the cost of new machines of the same type 
They are not issued freely, as they infringe the 
principle of indemnity and are obtainable only by 
firms well known to the company They are always 
subject to average. 

Bating. Fire insurance rates vary according to 
the risk of the outbreak of fire and the chances of 
its spreading The chief points taken into con- 
sideration are the construction of the building, its 
hghtmg, heating, height, and cubical contents, the 
trade or trades carried on in it, the number of 
tenants, the exposure hazard, t e , the risk of fire 
spreadmg to it from neighbounng premises and the 
cleanhness and other evidences of good or bad 
management It is consequently often within the 
power of the insured to secure a reduction in his 
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premrams by eliminating some elements of hazard. 
(See Fire Prevention ) 

Adjustment of Losses. On the occurrence of a 
fire the policyholder is under an obhgation to do all 
he can to extinguish it, which he usually attempts 
by means of a fire brigade, and to protect the 
salvage from further damage, acting, indeed, as he 
would in his own interests if he were not insured 
The conditions of the policy require that he " shall 
forthwith give notice thereof in writing to the 
company and shall within thirty days after such 
destruction or damage, or such further time as the 
company may in writing allow, at his own expense 
deliver to the company a claim in writing contaimng 
as particular an account as may be reasonably 
practicable of the several articles or portions of 
property destroyed or damaged ” The words 

itahcised are of interest and importance, but do not 
need comment 

The claim can usually be best drawn up by the 
insured himself, with the assistance, if needed, of 
his ordinary professional and trade advisers It is 
quite unnecessary to pay 10 per cent of the loss, or 
any other percentage of it, to the so-called " loss 
assessor ” who, if the fire is at all serious, will 
proffer his services — frequently before the flames 
are extinguished The adjustment of the losses is 
sometimes undertaken by of&cials of insurance 
companies, but more often it is placed in the hands 
of professional loss assessors, who are themselves, 
or employ, experts in the valuation of the damaged 
property The function of these assessors is not to 
cut down a claim to a minimum, but to arrive at 
the true measure of loss suffered by the policy- 
holder and to arrange a settlement which is fair 
to him as well as to the insurer In this they are 
as a whole remarkably successful, the number of 
serious disputes being exceedingly small in propor- 
tion to the number of losses handled 

An insurance company may reinstate a damaged 
building, but it cannot be compelled to do so and 
almost invariably it elects to make a cash payment. 
Interested third parties, however, such as mort- 
gagees and ground landlords, can compel the 
company to withhold payment until the work of 
reinstatement is actually completed or security is 
given that it will be done. The insured cannot 
abandon salvage to the company, which, however, 
may take it over and reahse it if it so wishes 

In the event of the claimant having a right of 
recovery against a third party, such as a claim 
under the Railway Fires Act or agamst some person 
whose neghgence caused the outbreak, the company 
can pay the loss to its pohcyholder and “ take sub- 
rogation,” that IS, take over his rights of action and 
sue or take other steps, in the pohcyholder’s name, to 
recover the amount it has paid (See Subrogation) 

In the event of the insured and the company 
failing to reach a settlement, the claim must be 
referred to arbitration before recourse can be had 
to the courts The provisions of the Arbitration 
Act, for the time being in force, apply : witnesses 
can be called by subpoena, are exammed on oath, 
and all necessary books and documents must be 
produced The arbitrator is usually a barrister 
experienced in insurance law, and he may give an 
award on the whole case or may decide on facts and 
refer points of law to the courts. The “ arbitra- 
tion clause ” in the pohcy inflicts no hardship on 
the insured and it protects the compames against 
frivolous or maUcious claims Costs are at the 
discretion of the arbitrator 


Should the company repudiate a claim on the 
ground that it falls within one of the " exceptions ” 
set out in the policy, the onus of proof tixat the 
contention is correct rests on the company 

Days of Grace. Fifteen days of grace are allowed 
for the renewal of policies which run for a terra of 
twelve months or more If, however, a fire occurs 
during the dajrs of grace and arrangements are in 
progress for the transfer of the insurance to another 
company, the protection is not operative and the 
pohcy will be held to have lapsed at four o’clock in 
the afternoon of the actual expiry date mentioned 
in It 

Foreign Insurances. The above notes refer to 
" Home " msurances, as those on property in Great 
Britain and Ireland are called, but London is by 
far the most important insurance centre in the world 
and risks in any part of the world can be placed 
there The rates and conditions naturally vary 
greatly, but as a general rule it may be said that 
the policy issued in this country will give the same 
terms as would have been obtainable had the 
insurance been effected in the country concerned 

FIDE, KEEPING SAFE FEOM.— A person on 
whose premises a fire started was, at common law, 
responsible for all damage that might occur, even 
though the fire was not due to any neghgence on 
his part If, however, he could trace the fire to 
the unauthonsed act of a stranger, he escaped 
hability. By the Metropohtan Building Act, 1774 
(which applies to the whole country, and not only 
to London), the owner of premises on winch a fire 
accidentally begins is freed from responsibility ; 
but it appears that the owner, if he lights a fire 
on his premises, must keep it in at his peril, and 
will be answerable if it spreads and does damage 
to another person There is an exception to this 
habihty if the fire is kindled in pursuance of statu- 
tory powers Thus, if a railway company works its 
hne properly, taking all reasonable precautions, 
and sparks escape and do damage, the company 
is not hable. It is provided, however, by the 
Railway Fires Act, 1905, that the fact that a loco- 
motive is being worked under such statutory powers 
IS not to affect habihty for damage to agricultural 
land or crops up to ;^100. 

Provisions have been made from time to time by 
the legislature with a view to diminishing the 
number of fires, the law varying with the 
locality. 

In urban districts the subject is dealt with by the 
Town Police Clauses Act, 1847, which provides that 
every person who wilfully sets fire to a chimney 
within the district is hable to a summary penalty of 
ff), in addition to any habihty to indictment for 
arson If any chimney within the district acci- 
dentally catches fire, the Act renders the person 
occupying or using the premises hable to a penalty 
not exceeding 10s , but the forfeiture is not to be 
incurred if such person proves that the fire was m 
no wise due to the ormssion, neglect, or carelessness 
of himself or his servant. 

In rural districts these provisions only apply if 
they have been put in force by an order of the 
Ministry of Health. 

These provisions apply with increased stringency 
in the metropohs, a 20s. fine being imposed for 
allowing chimneys to be on fire. The London 
Bmldmg Acts, 1894 to 1908, also contain various 
provisions as to fire, the most important being 
Section 7 of the Act of 1905, to the effect that 
every building having the floor of any storey at 
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a greater height than 50 ft. above the adjacent 
footwa}', and every building occupied, constructed, 
adopted, or used for the occupation or employment 
therein of more than twenty persons, must be pro- 
vided, in accordance with plans approved by the 
county council, with all reasonable means of escape 
from fire It is for the purpose of seeing that proper 
precautions are taken against fixe that notices are 
required to be served on the District Surveyor 
The Act also empowers the council to serve notice 
on owners of buildings of these classes existing at 
the date of the Act requiring them to provide proper 
and sufficient means of escape from fire , and the 
owner must, subject to a power of appeal, comply 
with the terms of the notice 
FIEE PEEVENTION AND EXTINCTION.— With 
few exceptions, accidental outbreaks of fire are the 
results of failure in care or foresight Some arise 
from causes which are beyond immediate control, 
but the immense majority could and should be 
prevented The loss which they inflict on indivi- 
duals and the community is so great that every 
reasonable precaution is justified (See Fire 
Waste ) 

In any list of causes of fires covering twelve 
months' experience in a great city, " hght thrown 
down " will account for far more than any one 
other cause, and it is probably also the cause of a 
large proportion of the fires which are returned as 
“ unknown " For most of these lights, smokers 
are said to be responsible Other large groups of 
fires are the result of sparks from fires and chimneys, 
overheating of stoves and other heating apphances, 
defects in the setting of stoves and in chimneys, 
hearths, the use and misuse of mineral oils and 
spirits, and electrical defects In private houses, 
careless airing of clothes is a prolific cause of small 
outbreaks and occasionally leads to serious fires It 
will be seen that nearly all these fires might be 
prevented by the use of common sense Care in 
the use of fires, lights, gas, paraffin and petrol, good 
workmanship and the occasional examination of 
fittings and appliances will remove many dangers 

In factories, the elementary precautions of pre- 
venting the accumulation of waste, of attention to 
lubrication, and to lighting, heahng, and power 
installations, and to the storage of hazardous goods 
(preferably away from the mam buildmg) will do 
much towards reducing the annual wastage from 
fire The provision of metal receptacles for oily 
and greasy waste, which have a tendency to heat 
spontaneously, is another precaution too often 
neglected 

It is a truism to say that every fire has a small 
beginning, and that in its first stage it could easily 
be extinguished This fact is recognised in tangible 
fashion by insurance companies, who allow dis- 
counts for first-aid appliances Of these, buckets 
of water, or of sand where spirit is used, are valuable, 
for everybody knows how to use them They 
should be examined weekly and never be used for 
other than fire extinguishment It is not easy, 
however, to direct the contents of a bucket straight 
into the heart of a fire, or above one’s head, and 
chemical extinguishers are on the whole more 
effective, subject to their being examined from time 
to time and kept in proper order Chemical fihe 
engines of various types are obtainable and can be 
put to good use, and in large buildings, hydrants and 
hose, with or without pumping engines, may be 
usefully installed, provided that they are tested at 
frequent intervals and that men are trained to 
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their use The local fire brigade will often under- 
take both tasks The insurance company will 
require two or more fire plugs or hydrants to be 
placed in the yard of the building protected, and 
it hkes to have one at least on each floor It also 
requires an adequate constant supply of water 
from pubhc waterworks, elevated reservoir or other 
independent source 

The most effective protection to a factory or 
warehouse is undoubtedly a system of automatic 
sprinklers, with outside drenchers in congested 
districts They are naturally costly to install, but 
the discounts allowed by the insurance companies 
are substantial, varying according to the details of 
the installation and the nature of the trade carried 
on In all cases, buckets or chemical extinguishers 
must be provided in addition to the sprinklers before 
the discount is obtainable 

Automatic fire alarms, although they do nothing 
to extinguish fire, have value in that they some- 
times give the first alarm and enable the fire brigade 
to reach the scene earher than they would other- 
wise have done 

Opinion in insurance circles differs as to the value 
of night watchmen Trustworthy men, controlled 
by tell-tale clocks, are useful, but serious fires have 
sometimes been caused by the watchmen employed 
to guard against them Smoking on patrol should 
be strictly prohibited 

On the occurrence of a fire, available appliances 
should at once be used and simultaneously an alarm 
should be given to the fire brigade Every minute 
IS of value and many fires have got out of control 
owing to reliance on first-aid apphances leading to 
delay in calhng for fire brigade assistance (See 
Drenchers, Fire Alarm, Fire Extinguishers, 
Sprinklers ) 

FIRE WASTE. — By this term is meant the loss 
sustained as the result of the destruction of pro- 
perty by fire The recent Royal Commission on 
Fire Brigades and Fire Prevention estimated that 
the average annual monetary loss in Great Britain 
through fire amounted to about ;^1 2,000,000 In 
the United States the annual fire waste is stated by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters to exceed 
$500,000,000 These figures represent the amount 
of the direct, material damage only To them must 
be added, if the total national loss is to be ascer- 
tained, not merely the incalculable artistic and 
cultural loss resulting from the destruction of art 
treasures, histone buildings, and the like, but the 
many consequential industrial and economic losses 
which follow fire, such as the loss of wages and 
consequently of spending power, incurred by work- 
people thrown out of employment This loss is only 
in part compensated for by the increase in the 
amount of wages paid to workpeople in factories to 
which orders are diverted, for the whole process of 
industry is slowed down by a fire, in greater or less 
degree according to its extent and to the nature of 
the property destroyed The fact that the build- 
ings and goods are replaced by means of money 
provided under contracts of insurance does not 
avoid the national loss, for property which is burnt 
can never be recovered, whether other property is 
substituted for it or not The Royal Commission 
was. therefore, fully justified in saying that “ fire 
waste is a national loss, absolute and beyond 
recovery, like time that has passed, but expenditure 
that prevents such waste is reproductive and is, 
therefore, true economy ” 

FIRKIN. — An old measure of capacity, the 
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fourth part of a barrel, equivalent to 9 imperial 
gallons 

FIRM. — ^The collective name of a number of per- 
sons who carry on a partnership business The 
number of persons must not exceed twenty in any 
case, and if the business is a banking one, ten, 
unless registered under the Companies Acts, 1908 
to 1917 In legal proceedings the firm name 
may always be used instead ot the individual name 
of the partners, even when the business is earned 
on by one person in some name or under some style 
which is not his own. But no order of adjudication 
in bankruptcy is made against a firm in the firm 
name, but against each partner individually (See 
Business Names, Registration of ) 

In Scotland, a firm is a legal person distinct from 
the partners. (See Section 4 of the Partnership Act, 
1890) 

FIRM NAME.— (See Firm.) 

FIRM OFFER. — A definite offer, as where a 
person states that he is prepared to purchase a 
certain property at a specified price 

FIRS. — Cone-bearing trees of various species 
The Norway spiuce fir is the most widely distn- 
buted It IS found from the Arctic circle to the Alps, 
where it grows at a great altitude. Its leaves, like 
those of the other species, are evergreen, and the 
tree itself is lofty and hardy In addition to its 
timber (known commercially as “ white deal," and 
used for masts and for numerous other purposes), 
the spruce fir yields resin, tar, turpentine, lamp- 
black, and Burgundy pitch Yellow deal is obtained 
from the Scotch fir, from which tar is also distilled 
The California pine is another variety noted for its 
timber, and the Canadian fir yields " Canada 
balsam," and is also the source of spruce beer. 

FIRST-AID EQUIPMENT.— In eveiy shop, office, 
or factory, where a number of people are employed, 
there should be facilities for rendering first-aid, the 
nature of the work and the number of people 
employed determining to what extent these shall 
be provided In the average shop or office risk of 
accident is very slight, such accidents as do occur 
being usually occasioned by stumbles and short 
falls {e g , from a pair of steps), resulting in sprains 
and bruises which are relieved by the application 
of embrocation In the hot weather, and particu- 
larly where women are employed, fainting is some- 
times prevalent, and although this can be mini- 
mized by good ventilation and the installation of 
electric fans, it is well for the first-aid equipment 
to include such items as smelling salts and sal- 
volatile In the retail shop these should be at the 
disposal of customers As the majority of people 
are subject to colds, and as colds are infectious, 
remedies and preventives should also be included 

In the factory, and particularly where power- 
driven machinery is employed, the first-aid equip- 
ment must be much more extensive, and although 
really serious accidents may be comparatively rare, 
provision must be made for rendering first-aid to the 
victim pending the arrival of a doctor, or the 
removal of the person to a hospital In many large 
factories there is a properly equipped surgery, 
controlled by a qualified medical man with the 
requisite number of skilled nurses, who are com- 
petent to undertake even the most serious cases 
Here the doctor can assume full responsibility, and 
decide whether or not further treatment at a hospital 
IS necessary In each department (or group of 
departments) there is a certificated " first-aid " 
man (usually a workman) who can deal with aU 
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minor cases, and refer to the doctor whenever 
necessary 

In the great majority of factories, however, this 
service is too expensive to be maintained, and it is 
usual to have a voluntary first-aid service, one of 
the workmen (or foreman) assuming control, and 
having such assistance as may be considered neces- 
sary No matter how small the service may be, 
however, the man in charge should hold a first-aid 
certificate, and many firms gladly pay all expenses 
to enable a man to qualify It is not wise to place 
the first-aid equipment in charge of an uncertificated 
man, no matter how competent he may be, for in the 
event of a mistake made the consequences are likely 
to be serious for the firm 

When this service is maintained, however, it 
must be understood that it is for the purpose of 
rendering first-aid onty, and does not purport to be 
a complete medical service The first-aid man deals 
with each case on its merits, and any one which he 
regards as serious, or is liable to complications, is 
after treatment sent to a doctor or a hospital 
Most of the cases consist of cuts, bruises, and 
abrasions, and the equipment must, therefore, 
include washing facilities, boracic lint, iodine, 
bandages, etc Cleanliness is absolutely essential, 
and when it is remembered that usually the first-aid 
man is a workman, normally engaged upon a task 
which makes his hands dirty, it will be appreciated 
that he may make his " case ’’ worse instead of 
better, unless adequate washing facilities are pro- 
vided, and he is compelled to make use of them 

In every factory, no matter how small, a certain 
amount of privacy should be ensured to first-aid 
treatment, and if a room cannot be reserved, then 
a section of a department should be screened off 
and utilized for this purpose Here should be kept 
the first-aid cabinet, with all the utensils and 
appliances ready to hand Sitting accommodation, 
too, should be provided, and the first-aid section 
should have direct access to the outside of the build- 
ing, so that there is a good supply of fresh air, while 
drinking water should be readily available 

There should be a reserve of medical supplies 
always in stock, the range being governed by the 
extent of the service maintained A qualified first- 
aid man will not, as a rule, attempt anything he is 
not competent to perform, and so he limits his range 
of supplies to those he can make use of If first-aid 
only is undertaken, provision is made for the 
stocking of such items as restoratives in the case 
of fainting and sudden illness, and the necessaries 
for treatmg minor accidents Splints, however, 
should always be held in reserve, for they may be 
wanted at any time All accidents treated, no 
matter how tnvial, should be recorded in detail, 
and the first-aid man should be given a book for 
this purpose, while the more serious accidents are 
recorded in the ofiicial accident book Workpeople 
should be encouraged to have all scratches and cuts 
treated , there is a tendency on the part of some 
people to Ignore what they consider to be in- 
significant damage, until complications set in, and 
then there is trouble for everyone concerned Not 
even the smallest of factories should be without a 
first-aid equipment , it saves its cost many times 
over in the course of a year 

FIRST-AID OUTFITS. — The Factory Acts make 
it obhgatory upon all employers of labour in fac- 
tories and workshops to provide a first-aid outfit, 
with a responsible person in charge, and where the 
number of peisons employed exceeds 150 an 
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additional first-aid box for every additional 150 
employees, 

i'lRST-CLASS PAPER. — In the money market, 
a phrase given to bills, drafts, promissory notes, 
and similar documents, which bear the names of 
well-known houses or financiers as acceptors or 
indorsers. Consols, exchequer bills and bonds, and 
Treasury bills and bonds, being guaranteed by the 
Government, are included under this head. 

FIRST HAND. — A term which is apphed to all 
goods that are obtained direct from the maker, 
importer, or wholesale dealer. 

FIRST LOSS POLICY. — A term used in Burglary 
insurance to denote a pohcy under which it is agreed 
to pay losses up to a certain amount though the 
value of the insured property may be considerably 
larger, there being no average clause For instance, 
property of ;^50,000 may be insured to pay a first 
loss of /5,000 

FIRST OF EXCHANGE.— (See Foreign Bill ) 

FIRST OFFENDERS.— The old rigour of the 
criminal law has been gradually relaxed, and a 
great forward step was taken by the Probation of 
First Offenders Act, 1887, which proiided that 
where a person was convicted for a first time of 
certain offences, such as larceny, false pretences, 
or any other offence punishable with not more 
than two years’ imprisonment, the court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction before whom the offender was 
brought might, instead of inflicting pumshment, 
put him upon probation for a certain period, subject 
to any conditions it cared to impose The great 
idea of this Act was to avoid the chance of the 
criminal taint. Of course, any failure on the part 
of the probationer to fulfil the conditions imposed 
upon him renders him liable to arrest on a warrant 
issued for that purpose 

The Act of 1887 was repealed and its mam 
provisions re-enacted and expanded by the Pro- 
bation of Offenders Act, 1907, under which very 
wide powers are now conferred for dealing with 
matters of a criminal nature when the person 
charged is not one of the recognised cnminal classes. 

FISCAL YEAR. — The financial books of the 
British Government are balanced up to the 5th of 
April, and the period from one balance day to 
another is called the fiscal year 

PISH OIL. — ^An oil obtained from surplus fish by 
a steaming process, and used as an adulterant or 
cheap substitute for linseed oil in the manufacture 
of paint The lower grades of oil are used as a 
dressing for leather and ropes, also in the manu- 
facture of soap and printing inks There is a large 
demand for pilchard oil for tempering metals, and 
in the manufacture of lubricants, fine soaps, enamels, 
leather,, etc A large industry in the extraction 
of this oil is earned on along the coast of British 
Columbia The oils from the shark, dugong, seal, 
and whale, used as lubricants are sometimes classed 
as fish oils. 

PITTAGE.— A term used m certam trades for a 
commission or brokerage. 

FITTER.— A fitter is a person who puts together 
the various parts of machinery In the coal trade 
a fitter is the manager or salesman of coal for a 
colliery — ^not necessanly at the mine — who arranges 
sales and the loading of boats with coal 

FIUME. — ^The city of Fiume and its suburbs, lie 
on the River Redina in the north-east corner of the 
Gulf of Quamero at the north-eastern extremity of 
the Adriatic From ancient times a seaport and 
centre of coastwise trade, known m the Middle Ages 


as St Vitus in Fulmine, Fiume rose to greatness as 
a commercial centre in the nineteenth century under 
Hungarian organisation, becoming autonomous 
under the Hungarian langdom in 1870. Long a 
bone of contention between Italy and Austro- 
Hungary, and recently between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia, the city passed into the hands of the Italians 
on January 27, 1924, by treaty with Jugo-Slavia. 

With its suburbs, Fiume occupies an area of about 
11 square miles, and has a population of 50,000, the 
majority of whom are Italians Its suburb, Susak, 
on the opposite bank of the Recina, is inhabited 
mainly by Croats The limestone hills behind the 
town are narrower and easier to cross than elsewhere, 
and hence, after railway connection was made with 
Buda-Pest and Vienna, and harbour-works had 
been constructed, Fiume became the great Hungar- 
ian port It has several harbours — the Fiumara 
canal for coasting vessels , the Baroso harbour , the 
mam harbour, protected by a mole ; and the free 
and petroleum harbours to the west Among its 
industries are distilleries, and petroleum refineries 
and mills, and there are valuable fisheries in the 
Bay of Quarnero It trades in fruits, chemicals, and 
soap. 

Of great strategical value to Italy, Fiume is also 
the natural port of Hungary and northern Jugo- 
slavia, and should, by friendly arrangements 
between Italy on the one side and Hungary and 
Jugo-Slavia on the other, develop rapidly as a 
port 

FIXED ASSETS. — The assets of a business winch 
are essential to carrying on the business, but which 
are not those which come into the everyday opera- 
tions m the course of its trading In an ordinary 
business these will comprise land, buildings, 
machinery, plant, fixtures and fittings, etc ,* but 
those assets which may be fixed in one business 
may be floating assets m another business, e g , 
buildings would be the floating assets of a dealer in 
property, and machinery m the case of a machinery 
merchant. They may be further divided into those 
which are permanent and those which are wasting, 
the former including those which are of practically 
permanent value, and the latter those which are 
used in the case of manufacturing, etc , and on 
which, although they may be maintained tlirough 
revenue, there is an avoidable wastage (See 

FIXED CAPITAL. — That section of the capital 
which IS represented by assets of permanent value 
which are held continuously, and are used for the 
purpose of earmng profit (See Fixed Assets.) 

FIXED CHARGE. — The debentures or the 
debenture stock of a joint-stock company are 
secured upon the property of the company, and 
this IS accomplished either by a fixed charge, or by a 
floating charge In the case of a fixed charge, the 
property is generally vested, by a trust deed, in 
trustees for the debenture holders or the debenture 
stockholders, and then no other person can obtain 
a piioi charge over the pj opcity (See Di BrxiURr.s ) 

FIXED DEPOSIT. — This is a deposit mede wiih <i 
bank, foi which a rcd'ipL is gnen, and the amnimL 
of ivhich IS repayable upon oi at a cerfain lived 
date The inteiest allowed upon such a doposii is 
uuaiiably liighei than that upon an ordinal y 
dcjKisit ivpnwblc at shnii notice 

FIXED OILS. — Fixed or Faity oils aie tho^e from 
which no vapour jiaises off at Ihe Lcmpcr.nine of 
boiling walci Ohve, linseed, jjaim, cotton, .^.nd 
poppy seed oils are examples of commercial 
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importance Volatile oils are known in trade as 
essential oils 

Ji'lXl'Ll Kills. — In a general way, fixtures may be 
defined as articles of a personal nature which have 
become affixed to land, and which are m a legal 
sense, pnnid facte changed from personalty to 
realty The maxim of law upon which this piin- 
ciple IS founded is this — whatever is placed on the 
soil becomes part of the soil, its Latin form being 
qmdquid plantatuv tn solo solo cedtt. 

In feudal times the maxim of law was applied 
veiy literally. Real property alone was considered 
to be of any importance , personalty was alto- 
gether secondary , and if the latter could be 
exploited for the benefit of the former, so much the 
better. The result was that when anything became 
affixed to the soil or attached to it in any form, 
the owner of the chattel was presumed to have 
given up his property in the same for the advantage 
of the landowner, and the landowner became the 
owner of the fixture, as it was called Gradually, 
in the interest of trade more especially, the strict 
rule has been relaxed in modern times, and con- 
siderable limitations placed upon the old definition 
of a fixture 

There are various classes of people between 
whom difficulties may arise as to the ownership of 
fixtures The chief of these, and the only ones that 
need consideiation in the present article are: (1) 
The devisee of an estate and the personal repre- 
sentative or representatives of the deceased , and 
(2) a landlord and his tenant Many years ago a 
test was set up by means of which the ownership 
of fixtures in the former case could be decided, 
VIZ , Did the person who annexed the chattel to 
the land do so with the intention of incorporating 
the same with the property ^ If such was the 
intention when the chattel was annexed to the 
realty, or even at a later date, the chattel is a part 
of the realty and passes to the devisee If, on the 
other hand, there was no such intention, the chattel 
passes to the personal representatives of thedeceased. 
It IS impossible to frame any general rules to meet 
all instances, and the circumstances of each case 
must be considered before an inference can be 
drawn as to the intention with which the 
annexation was made. 

This question was much discussed in the case of 
Letgh V. Taylor, 1902, App Cas 157, which was 
before the courts m various forms The head-note 
of the case is as follows : “ Chattels (such as 

tapestries) affixed by a tenant for life to the walls 
of a house for the purpose of ornament and the 
better enjoyment of them as chattels are, as agamst 
the remainderman, removable by the tenant for 
life, or by his executor after his death, even though 
they have been fixed as firmly as they would have 
been if it had been intended to annex them per- 
manently to the freehold The purpose of the 
annexation is to be inferred from the circumstances 
of each case.” These tapestnes, which had been 
purchased by the tenant for life of freehold estates, 
were affixed by such tenant to the walls of the 
drawing-room in the mansion house. Strips of 
wood were placed over the paper wluch covered 
the walls, and were fastened by nails to the walls 
Canvas was then stretched over the strips of wood 
and nailed to them, and the tapestries were then 
stretched over the canvas and fastened by tacks 
to it and the pieces of wood Mouldings, resting on 
the surface of the wall and fastened to it, were 
placed round each piece of tapestry. Portions of 


the walls which were not covered by the tapestnes 
were coveied with canvas, which was coloured or 
painted so as to harmonise with the tapestnes 
On these facts it was held that the tapestries had 
been thus affixed for the purpose of ornamentation 
and the better enjoyment of them as chattels, and 
that on the death of the tenant for life they did 
not pass with the freehold to the remainderman, 
but formed pait of the personal estate of the tenant 
for hfe, and could be removed by the executor , 
and that the executor ought to pay the expense 
of making good the damage done in removing the 
tapestnes, but that he was not bound to pay the 
cost of redecorating the room 

It IS useful to compare this case with the more 
recent decision in In re Whaley, 1908, 1 Ch. 615 
The following is the head-note : The testator in 
his hfetime bought a house in which the former 
owner had fitted and decorated the dining-room as 
a perfect specimen of an Elizabethan room As 
pait of the scheme of decoration certain pieces of 
tapestry had been fixed to the walls by being 
nailed upon wooden frames, which were kept in 
their place by the mouldings of an oak dado and 
frieze above it, which were fastened to the wall by 
screws A picture of Queen Elizabeth, attributed 
to Zuccheio, painted on wood, was similarly fixed 
m its place over the fireplace by the mouldings of 
an overmantel, which had apparently been con- 
structed for the picture The picture and tapestnes 
were bought by the testator as part of the house 
and included in its price The testator by his will 
gave his wife all the furniture and chattels in the 
house, and devised the house to trustees upon 
trust to permit her to reside there duiing widow- 
hood, and then upon trusts undei which his grand- 
son had become absolutely entitled It was held, 
in the circumstances of the case, that the picture 
and tapestry, having been fixed as part of a general 
scheme of decoration and not for their better enjoy- 
ment as chattels, passed under the devise of the 
house and not under the gift of chattels, t e , they 
were held to be fixtures. 

As between landlord and tenant, the question 
of fixtures is of a much more extensive and com- 
plicated character The chattels annexed to or 
placed upon the realty may have been so annexed 
or placed by either the landlord or the tenant. (If 
they are there through the action of a third party, 
it IS presumed that such third party was making a 
gift of them to the owner of the freehold ) 

Landlord’s fixtures are those chattels which have 
been placed upon the land by the landlord himself, 
either at the commencement or during the con- 
tinuation of the tenancy, as well as those which 
have been placed there by the tenant, either under 
an agreement or otherwise, and which the tenant 
IS not permitted to take away. Tenant’s fixtures 
are practically all those chattels brought upon the 
land which are not included in the landlord’s 
fixtures They include the chattels which have been 
brought upon the land, and any movable buildings, 
machinery, etc., which have been erected for the 
purposes of trade, ornament, domestic use, agri- 
cultural purposes, etc , as well as anything which 
has been brought on the land or erected under a 
special agreement between the landlord and the 
tenant. The tenant’s fixtures the tenant is entitled 
to remove and take away, within certain limitations, 
though the tendency nowadays is to favour the 
tenant’s claim. 

It is only in recent times that a tenant has been 
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permitted to remove fixtures set up by himself for 
the purpose of ornament or convenience And at 
the present day, if any erection is in the nature of 
a permanent impiovement of the premises, and 
there is no possibility of removal without some 
substantial damage being done to the freehold on 
account of such removal, the foimer rule of law 
remains in all its fullness, and the landlord is the 
ownei of that which has been annexed Again, a 
few illustrations drawn from decisions which have 
been given in cases decided in the courts may not 
be without interest, as they are actual examples. 
Among articles set up for ornament or convenience 
which may be removed, are looking-glasses, tapestry 
hangings, window-bhnds, cornices, ornamental 
chimney-pieces, cupboards, bookcases, or brackets 
screwed to the walls, and gas-fittings But it has 
been held that a verandah fixed to posts in the 
ground, greenhouses built in a garden, a boiler 
built in masonry for heating purposes, and a con- 
servatory erected on a brick foundation and attached 
to a dwelling-house cannot be removed A tenant 
who IS not a gardener by trade cannot move a 
border of box planted during his tenancy mthout 
the permission of his landlord 

The rules of law as to the right of retention by 
the landlord of chattels brought on to and annexed 
to the freehold in the case of a tenant are subject 
to further exceptions when the question of trading 
arises There then arises a new class of fixtures 
known as trade fixtures, which are obviously much 
wider than the ordinary tenant’s fixtures But, 
even then, the tenant has not the right to remove 
everything that has been set up. As in the case of 
a devisee and a remainderman or reversioner, the 
circumstances of the particular instance must be 
inquired into, and much will depend upon the 
permanency of the erection And, even then, it 
will be found in practice that there must be con- 
sidered the following three points : (a) Was the 
article of a chattel nature before it was put up ^ 
(i) IS it still of a chattel nature, although affixed 
to the freehold ? and (c) can it be easily removed 
•without any injury being done to itself or to the 
premises ? If these can be answered in the affirma- 
tive, the tenant will have a right to remove , if not, 
the chattel will go to the landlord The follo-wing 
fixtures have been allowed to be removed by a 
tenant : A soap-boiler's vats, fire-engines at a 
colliery, saltpans fixed over furnaces in a brick 
frame, nursery trees, greenhouses and hothouses 
belonging to a market gardener, a hydraulic press 
fixed in bricks and mortar, and a fixed steam- 
engine and boilers The exception to the general 
rule of law m favour of trade fixtures has been 
thus judicially expressed : " An exception has long 
been estabhshed in favour of a tenant erecting 
fixtures for the purposes of trade, allowing him the 
privilege of removing them during the continuance 
of the term When he brings any chattel to be used 
in his trade, and annexes it to the ground, it becomes 
a part of the freehold, but with a power as between 
himself and his landlord of bringing it back to the 
state of a chattel again by severing it from the soil ’* 
The rights as to fixtures enjoyed by an agri- 
cultural tenant are much wider than the rights of 
an ordinary tenant. These are now set out in 
Section 21 of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, 
which has replaced Section 34 of the Agricul-tural 
Holdings Act, 1883 The Section is as follows — 

“ (1) Any engine, machinery, fencing, or other 
fixture affixed to a holding by a tenant, and any 


building erected by him thereon for which he is 
not under this Act oi otherwise entitled to com- 
pensation, and which is not so affixed or erected 
in pursuance of some obligation in that behalf, 
or instead of some fixture or building belonging 
to the landlord, shall be the property of and 
removable by the tenant before or “within a 
reasonable time after the deteimination of the 
tenancy Provided that — 

" la) Before the removal of any fixture or 
building, the tenant shall pay all rent owing 
by lum, and shall perform or satisfy all other 
of his obligations to the landloid in respect to 
the holding , 

“ (b) In the removal of any fixture or build- 
ing, the tenant shall not do any avoidable 
damage to any other building or other part of 
the holding , 

“ (c) Immediately after the removal of any 
fixture or building, the tenant shall make good 
all damage occasioned to any other building, 
or other part of the holding, by the removal , 

“ {d) The tenant shall not remove any 
fixture or building without giving one month’s 
previous notice in writing to the landlord of 
the intention of the tenant to remove it ; 

“ {e) At any time before the expiration of 
the notice of removal the landlord, by notice 
in writing given by him to the tenant, may 
elect to purchase any fixture or building com- 
prised in the notice of removal , and any 
fixture or building thus elected to be purchased 
shall be left by the tenant, and shall become 
the property of the landlord, who shall pay the 
tenant the fair value thereof to an incoming 
tenant of the holding , and any difference as 
to the value shall be settled by arbitration. 

” (2) The provisions of this Section shall apply 
to a fixture or building acquired since the thirty- 
first day of December, nineteen hundred, by a 
tenant in like manner as they apply to a fixture 
or building affixed or erected by a tenant, but 
shall not apply to any fixture or building affixed 
oi erected before the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-four ” 

Similar rights are given to allotment tenants by 
the Allotment Act, 1907, and the corresponding 
rights of market gardeners, first given by the 
Market Gardeners Compensation Act, 1895, are 
now contained in the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1908, which repeals and practically re-enacts the 
particular Sections of the Act of 1895 

Where there exists the right on the part of the 
tenant to remove fixtures, the removal must take 
place before the termination of the tenancy, even 
though the term is put an end to by forfeiture and 
not by efflluxion of time Otherwise it is a pre- 
sumption of law that the tenant has made a pre- 
sent of them to the landlord And if the tenant 
holds over -wrongfully after the termination of his 
tenancy he cannot then remove his so-called 
fixtures This rule is construed with the utmost 
strictness In one case it was held that it applied 
even though the fixtures remained on the premises 
by the parol consent of the landlord Of course, 
if there was such a parol consent on the part of the 
landlord, the tenant might have a right of action 
for the value of the fixtures against the landlord 
if the latter subsequently refused pei mission to 
remove them , but the permission would confer no 
nght upon the tenant as against the moitgagees of 
the landlord, if the mortgagees were no parties to 
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the permission and they refused to allow their 
removal 

As between an outgoing and an incoming tenant, 
there is generally an agreement entered into that 
the latter shall take over the fixtures of the former 
at a valuation It is always desiiable that, if such 
an arrangement is made, the landlord should be 
made a party to it , otherwise the landlord might 
set up a claim to the fixtures on the ground that the 
outgoing tenant had foi feited any right to them by 
not removing them, and then the incoming tenant 
would not be able to remove them at the end of 
his term 

On the sale of a freehold estate the fixtures pass 
from the vendor to the purchaser, unless there is 
an express agreement to the contraiy And the 
same is the rule in the case of a mortgage But, 
even then, an exception may aiise m case of trade 
fixtures Thus, in the case of Lyon & Company v 
London City and Midland Bank, 1903, 2 KB 135, 
chairs wete hired from the plaintiffs for use in a 
building by the owner and occupier of the same 
under an agieement for hire contaimng an option 
of purchase which was never exeicised. The chairs 
were fastened to the floor of the building by means 
of screws, in accordance with the requirements of 
the local authority It was held that the chairs 
did not cease to be chattels because they were 
screwed down to the floor, and that the property 
in them did not pass as against the plaintiffs to the 
mortgagee of the freehold under a mortgage of the 
building and the fixtures 

A contract for the sale of fixtures does not fall 
within Section 4 of the Statute of Frauds and, 
therefore, does not require to be evidenced by a 
memorandum in writing 

As to remedies in the case of fixtures If the 
landlord refuses to allow their removal by the 
tenant, the latter has a right of action for detinue, 
and can claim the chattels or their value. If the 
tenant removes wrongfully, the landlord's action 
IS for waste or for breach of covenant if any agree- 
ment has in fact been entered into with respect to 
the fixtures 

FLAGSTONES. — A comprehensive name for 
various sandstones, limestones, etc , which break 
up easily into large, flat slabs They generally 
contain argillaceous and calcareous matter The 
Caithness flagstones are noted for their durability, 
and have been much used for paving not only m 
England, but also on the Continent. Other well- 
known quarries are at Thurso , at Festimog, m 
North Wales , and in Yorkshire, the last-named 
being noted for the hardness of the slabs , while 
evenness of gram is the characteristic of the Welsh 
product. 

FLANNEL. — A soft, woollen fabric of open 
texture, of great value for underclothing. The best 
is obtained from the wool of the Welsh mountain 
sheep, and its superiority is said to be due to the 
fact that it IS still largely produced by hand labour. 
Newtown, Welshpool, and Llangollen are the centres 
of the Welsh industry Bury and Rochdale in 
Lancashire, and Leeds and Halifax in Yorkshire, 
are the other important towns engaged in the 
manufacture of flannel Flannel shirtings come 
chiefly from the Scotch town of Auchterarder, and 
fine dyed varieties are imported from France The 
United States also produce large quantities of 
flannels 

FLASH POINT. — This indicates the temperature 
registered by the thermometer at which oil gives off 


explosive vapour Thus, when oil is said to have a 
flash point of 80° or 100°, it is meant that if oil is 
heated to that degree it becomes inflammable by 
reason of the vapour which is then gi\ en off hy it. 

FLAT COST. — In costing (see Cost Accounts , 
Costing), the cost ot labour {i e , the amount of 
productive wages paid) plus the cost of raw 
materials, with all charges thereon, such as carriage 
inwards, freight, dock dues, etc , is called the flat 
cost (See also Prime Cost ) 

FLATS. — The di s tinction between a flat and an 
ordinary house is a physical fact, not one of defim- 
tion m law A flat is a separate structural part of 
a larger building which is composed of a number 
of such separate parts or flats ; and usually they 
are built one above another, instead of standing 
side by side as ordinary houses or buildings do 
Both kinds of buildings are tenements, freehold or 
leasehold, which may be owned, let, occupied, and 
rated in the same way , but the peculiar physical 
character of flats gives rise to certain special legal 
difficulties. Therefore particular decisions and rules 
of law are to be found about flats, and different 
kinds of agreements for sale or letting, or con- 
veyances on sale, have to be made. Perhaps it 
may not be more important in talang or letting a 
flat than it is m taking or letting an ordinary house, 
to make a contract in writing contaimng suitable 
clauses , but at any rate the same kind of contract 
IS not proper for both. 

There are two classes of flats The one is where 
the whole building is m one ownership, usually a 
company, and the landlord lets out the various 
flats to tenants. The other class is where each 
separate flat is under different ownership ; but 
this, though a common system in Scotland, is not 
usual m England The owner of the whole building 
who lets the flats to various tenants, retains in his 
own possession and control all such parts of the 
building as are necessary for the general use of the 
tenants, and not m the exclusive occupation of 
any one of them Such are the common roof and 
foundations, the courtyard and hall, the staircase, 
the lifts, and the water and drain pipes As these 
are necessary for the tenants using their flats, 
there is an implied term in every tenant’s agree- 
ment that the landlord will keep these common 
parts in a proper state of repair, and that there 
shall be a free nght of passage through haH and 
staircase to the tenant’s own flat If the building 
front or back grounds common to the building, 
as, for instance, gardens, the right to use them by 
the tenants may depend either on the rules of the 
estate, which would be embodied in the contracts, 
or on the particular agreements betwmen the landlord 
and tenants 

Taking the case of a conveyance on sale of a 
flat where the ground is not conveyed, the freehold 
of the flat (if an upper storey) may be conveyed , 
but if the flat is destroyed it is generally held that 
the freehold estate is destroyed with it What in 
this case might be the respective rights of the 
owner of the soil, and the other owners who wished 
to enter and re-construct their flats, might give 
nse to difficult questions, which need not be con- 
sidered here. It is a matter which has naturally 
received more judicial consideration in Scotland 
As m England the mam questions as to flats arise 
out of the relations between landlord and tenant, 
we shall consider these mainly. 

Agreements in Writing. Except for very short 
terms, such as a weekly letting, it is obvious that 
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it IS desiratle to have an agreement in writing 
setting out special terms. But the law as to the 
necessity for writing in the case of leases is the 
same for fiats as for any other houses Suppose a 
flat IS agreed to be let for three months, or any 
other term As this is a contract relating to an 
interest in land, it must be in writing (See under 
Frauds, Statute of ) Such a contract, however, 
would be good without writing if the tenant actually 
entered into occupation under the oral agreement 
with the landlord. But nothing less than taking 
possession -m.!! do , not even pa3'-ment of rent in 
advance {Thursby v Eccles, 1901, 70 L J QB 91, 
which arose out of the letting of a furmshed flat). 
If the agreement is for longer than three years, it 
must be by deed 

Implied Terms. Apart from the special agreement 
which may be made with varying terms, according 
to the nature of the flat, as to which the practical 
advice of professional men familiai vnth such sub- 
jects IS usually desirable, the law will imply certain 
terms in the case of flats, that is, as if no other 
terms were made than just the agreement about 
rent The courts would understand it to be made 
on certain conditions that are not expressed Thus 
we said above that the landlord impliedly contracts 
with each tenant that he shall have the light to use 
whatever is not demised to him individually, but 
which IS necessary for the enjoyment of the flat 
But we must also add that the tenant ha^ a right 
to have his flat supported by the storey below, 
which is not to be allowed to get so out of repair 
as to endanger the flat above. That is, a covenant 
or agreement may be implied on the part of the 
landlord that the tenant shall have the support 
necessary ; and if the landlord wants to cover him- 
self from the liabihty he must get the tenant of the 
under flat to agree to keep his flat in such sufficient 
repair as to be a support to the upper flat But the 
law on this habihty of the landlord is not so certain 
that it can be left safely without expressing it 
in the agreement, should there be any practical 
reason for insisting on the habihty being made 
clear 

An implied covenant or agreement on the part of 
the tenant is to pay the rent during the whole teim 
of the tenancy, even if the flat is destroyed, as by 
fire. To guard against this liability, it is necessary 
that the tenant should qualify his covenant or 
agreement. This precaution is more necessary m 
the case of flats than in separate houses, as a tenant 
IS so much at the mercy of the other tenants 

Also in letting unfurnished flats, as in letting 
unfurnished ordinary houses, there is no implied 
covenant that the premises are fit for occupation 
Nor IS there such a covenant that the landlord will 
do any repairs So that in regard to both these 
matters, the tenant must protect himself by obtain- 
ing an express covenant from the landlord to do 
what he considers desirable on taking the flat 
This exemption of the landlord from any obligation 
to repair applies also to the approaches to the flat, 
which he retains in his own possession and control 
But it must be remarked that accidents may occur, 
either to the tenants or to outside members of the 
public who come to the flats, which may be due to 
the landlord not keeping these approaches in proper 
condition We shall consider thns below 

It IS implied, therefore, that a tenant takes an 
unfurnished flat with whatever defects it may have 
at the time; but as he also takes the building as 
it IS constructed, so it is on the imphed term that 


it shall not be altered to his disadvantage without 
his consent While a tenant was away a landlord, 
without his consent, removed the staircase and 
made the access to the tenant’s rooms by another 
less convenient for him An injunction was granted 
to the tenant ordering the landlord to reinstate the 
staircase {Allport v. The Securities Corporation, 
1895, 64 L J Ch 491) 

A tenant held a residential flat under an agree- 
ment in a common form binding the tenants to 
rules suitable only for residential purposes The 
landlord began to convert a large part oi the build- 
ing into a club, but the tenant obtained an injunc- 
tion to restrain him {Hudson v. Cripps, 1896, 
1 Ch 265) In another case a tenant wms given 
damages when the landlord turned some of the 
flats into a hotel, as this was a departure from the 
scheme of residential flats ( A lexander v Mansions 
Co.. Ltd, 1900, 16 TLR 431) There was 
a siimlar implied covenant, too, by the landlord 
where the tenants of the flats had agieed not to use 
them for any but lesidential purposes The land- 
lord was not entitled, though he had entered into 
no covenant prohibiting him, to let some flats in 
the building for Government offices {Gedge v. 
Bartlett, 1900, 17 TLR. 43) In some of these 
cases an injunction or damages have been given, 
and in others both. It depends on the view the 
court takes of the circumstances, and no general 
statement can be made 

Express Covenants or Agreements. As has been 
said, the express covenants vary so much, according 
to the particular character of the flats and the 
physical conditions, that the advice of a skilled 
person is required, at least by the tenant, who is 
usually the more inexperienced. But we may point 
out that in reference to the top flat and the base- 
ment, particular points anse. As to the roof, the 
question of repairs must be considered The tenant 
wiU hardly intend to make external repairs to the 
roof It must be clearly laid down whether the 
landlord or the tenant is to have possession of the 
roof and who is to do the repairs Besides, it is the 
rule of law, which we shall refer to again below, 
that if injury is caused to third parties by the state 
of the premises, it is pnmd facie the tenant who is 
liable The same reason makes care about defining 
the terms as to the basement fiat specially necessary. 
It should be settled who is to be the occupier of the 
area and whose is the liability to repair it and the 
raihngs and gratings, etc , abutting on the streets. 
There has been no special decision as to accidents 
arising out of the ill-repair of these parts of flats , 
but the ordinary rule would probably be apphed, 
and there should be no ambiguity in the terms. 

Injunction or damages according to circum- 
stances may be granted for breach of express as of 
imphed agreements A tenant has been granted an 
injunction where the passenger hft has been used 
in a way not consistent with the terms of letting 
But in a case where the landlord agreed to appoint 
a resident porter to take charge of the block of 
buildings and be the servant of the tenants, the 
court would not grant an injunction to prevent the 
breach of agreement continuing or order him to 
appoint a porter. The tenant's lemedy was to sue 
for damages 

Quesitions arise out of express covenants between 
the conveyer of the land and the person who intends 
to build flats, as to the class of buildings which may 
be built on the land. If the builder covenanted 
not to build more than one building on the land 
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adapted and to be used as a private house, he can- 
not construct one large building of residential flats 
(Rogers v Hosegood, 1900, 2 Ch 388) But if the 
agreement or covenant is that only a fixed number 
of “ houses ” shall be built and no “ house '' he 
below a certain value, a building of the requisite 
value may be put on the land, though it is sub- 
divided into flats of less value (Kzmber v Admans, 
1900, 1 Ch 412) 

RosponsibiUty for Accidents. The landlord is 
responsible for accidents which may happen to 
members of the public from his not keeping reason- 
ably safe those parts of the building, eg the 
staircase, which he retains in his possession and 
control, and which the pubhc in their deahngs with 
the tenants, naturally use (Miller v Hancock, 1892, 
2 Q B 177), but in Groves v Western Mansions, 
Ltd , 1916, 33 T L R 76, the tenant’s wife did not 
recover damages for injury due to a defective stair- 
case well known to her For a tenant to recover 
something in the nature of a trap must be proved 

Thus the landlord was held responsible to tenants 
for damage to their property owing to an overflow 
of water fiom the gutters in the roof, over which the 
landlord retained possession and control With due 
care the overflow might have been prevented ; the 
landlord was hable for negligence ( Hargroves & Co 

V Hartop, 1905, 1 KB 472) But the landlord is 
not responsible in such a case where there is no 
neghgence on his part In flats supplied with water 
from a cistern which was not let to any one of the 
tenants, damige was caused to the tenants’ goods 
by the buisting ot a service pipe; but the jury 
found that the landlord was not guilty of neghgence 
in keeping and repairing it , and the tenants could 
not recover their loss f.om him (Anderson v. 
Oppenkeimer, 1880, 5 Q B D , 602) Nor would the 
landlord be responsible if lie employed a com- 
petent plumber in time to prevent the injury, and 
the plumber's negligence had led to the overflow 
(Blake v Woolf, 1898, 2 Q B 426) The landlord’s 
duty is to take reasonable care to remedy defects 

It IS hardly necessary to add that if damage is 
caused by the neghgence of any of the tenants in 
using the common water supply or that under their 
exclusive control, they are hable under the ordinary 
law , and this includes also the negligence of their 
servants 

If the landlord has contracted with the tenant to 
do repairs on the premises in the tenant's occupa- 
tion, he is not responsible for an accident to any 
other person who may be on the premises, even the 
tenant’s wife, owing to the want of repairs ( Cavalier 

V Pope, 1906, A C 428) 

The landlord will not escape responsibihty for 
keeping the parts in his possession and control in 
proper repair by entrusting the duty of looking 
after them and doing repairs to any other person, 
say, a contractor or builder who, in fact, neglects 
it Nor is the tenant bound to give notice to the 
landlord of want of repair. 

But this duty towards the public does not extend 
to those parts of the building under his control to 
which the pubhc are not naturally expected to go , 
for instance, a flat roof, which is used as a drying 
ground by the tenants And as to the tenants 
themselves, who use such a roof not under the 
agreement of tenancy as necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of their flats, but by the mere pernussion or 
hcence of the landlord he is not responsible for 
accidents happening to them owing to its defective 
condition. 


Lodger or Tenant. There may be cases in which 
the occupier of a flat might be able to claim, as 
against a distraint put in on the premises by a 
superior landlord, the protection of the Law of Dis- 
tress Amendment Act, 1908 No comprehensive 
definitiop can be given of a lodger ; and the relation 
of landlord and lodger is to be treated as one of fact. 
Take, as an instance, the following : A landlord, 
reserving a room in a house, lets the rest, but 
retains such control over it as is usually retained 
by masters of lodging-houses, yet he neither sleeps 
nor resides on the prenuses. The person to whom 
the rest is let acts as caretaker of the part reserved, 
has the right of exclusive occupation of the part 
unreserved, and has a separate access to it In 
such an instance as this it has been found that 
the tenant is a lodger and enabled to claim the 
protection of the Act (Ness v. Stephenson, 1882, 
9gB.D.). 

guestions of rating and the nght to the franchise, 
which may arise out of the tenancy of fiats, are 
outside the scope of this article, 

PLATTING MLLS. — Flatting is the action or 
process of laying, pressing, or beating out flat, or 
of rolling metal into plates ; and flatting mills are 
mills in which metal is rolled out by cyhndncal 
pressure 

FLAVINE. — A yellow dye stuff, which, hke most 
other dyes, has been superseded by the amhne 
colours It is obtained from the bark of the 
quercitron, a species of Amencan oak Flavine is 
also the name of an organic compound chiefly used 
as an antiseptic 

FLAX. — ^The valuable fibre obtained principally 
from the Linum usitatissimum. It is found in the 
stem of the plant, and has to be separated by 
various processes (e g , retting, drying, and scutch- 
ing) from the woody, gummy, and glutinous matters 
surrounding it The flax is then ready for the hnen 
factories. Brussels lace is made of the finest variety 
Linseed oil is another important product of the 
flax plant, being obtained by pressure from the 
crushed seeds, which are afterwards made into oil- 
cake and hnseed meal. Carron oil, useful in the 
treatment of burns, is prepared by mixing hnseed 
oil with boiling water. The flax plant grows largely 
in Russia, Austria, Belgium, France, Saxony, and 
Italy ; but foreign competition has led to the 
decline of flax cultivation m Great Britain In 
Ireland, however, considerable crops are still raised, 
and Belfast is the headquarters of the British linen 
industry, which is in all other parts dependent upon 
the flax imported from Russia and other continental 
countries New Zealand flax is quite a different 
fibre It is obtained from the leaf of the Phormium 
tenax, and is used for cordage and in basket-making 
The quantity of mucilaginous matter it contains 
renders it difficult of preparation for finer 
purposes 

FLOATERS. — This term is used to signify first- 
class bearer securities, e g , Exchequer bonds. 
Treasury bills, etc., which bill brokers deposit with 
banks against money lent on call (qv ). When the 
money which has been lent is called in by the 
lending banker, the broker is compelled to borrow 
from another bank, and thus his securities move, 
or, to use the common phrase, “ float ” about from 
one bank to another. 

FLOATING ASSETS.— The assets which are 
dealt in in the ordinary course of trade, being those 
which are purchased and sold and used in the 
transactions consequent thereon Thus, they 
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include stock, book debts, bills receivable, cash at 
bank and in hand, and other assets which are con- 
tinually altering their shape and value. These 
assets, except cash, are subject to valuation, and 
are depreciable or appreciable accordingly (See 
also Assets ) 

FLOATING CAPITAL. — That section of the 
capital which is represented by assets which are of 
a floating nature An alternative term for this is 
circulating capital 

FLOATING CHARGE. — A charge made in the 
interest of debenture holders and debenture stock- 
holders of a company, by which, contrary to a fixed 
charge (qv.), the security is over all the stock, book 
debts, etc , of the company, but which permits the 
company to make use of its assets comprised in the 
charge in any way connected with its business 
The charge does not become fixed, or, to use a com- 
mon term, does not crystallise until the interest 
on the debentures ceases to be paid, or until the 
company is being wound up 

Particulars of every floating charge must be 
dehvered to the registrar of companies for registra- 
tion A debenture containing merely a floating 
charge does not require to be entered on the 
company’s register of mortgages (q.v). 

Where a company is being wound up, a floating 
charge created within three months of the com- 
mencement of the winding-up is generally invalid 
(See Debentures, Winding-up.) 

FLOATING DEBT.— The floating debt of the 
country consists of Treasury bills (go) and 
Exchequer bonds (qv). The var3n.ng sum borrowed 
by the Government from the Bank of England 
under the name of Ways and Means advances, also 
might be included (See Funded Debt ) 
FLOATING MONEY. — Ihe temporary surplus 
funds in the hands of bankers, for which no profit- 
able employment can be found, owing to the money 
market being already fully supphed. This floating 
money finds its way to the bankers’ accounts at the 
Bank of England, and goes to increase the item 
“ Other Deposits ”in the Bank Return (g v ) until a 
suitable outlet offers itself A glutted condition of 
this kind arises on the periodical payment of laige 
Government and other dividends and during times 
when there is but little demand for money A low 
market ratp is the natural result 

FLOATING MORTGAGE. — ^This is a security or 
charge which affects a variety of property and may 
attach to any one class to the exoneration of the 
remainder. 

FLOATING POLICY. — In marine cargo insurance, 
the floating, or open, policy is freely utihsed for the 
purpose of conferring on the assured continuity of 
cover Although floating policies can be, and fre- 
quently are, so drafted as to cover any and every 
shipment by the assured between any ports or 
places in the world (" world to world cover ”), 
usually the floating pohcy is restricted to cover 
shipments between certain specified teimini or 
countries Moreover, ihe class or classes of com- 
modities likely to be shipped are also designated, 
although usually in more or less general terms 
Floating pohcies confer a definite boon on merchants 
whose shipments are multiferous, as the necessity 
of negotiating individually each contract is obviated, 
and the possibility of neglecting by oversight to 
cover any shipment is avoided 

Section 29 of the Marine Insurance Act, 1906, 
provides — • 

" (1) A floating policy is a pohcy which des- 


cribes the insurance in general terms, and leaves 
the name of the ship or ships and other particulars 
to be defined by subsequent declaration 

" (2) The subsequent declaration or declara- 
tions may be made by indorsement on the policy, 
or m other customary manner 

" (3) Unless the pohcy otherwise provides, the 
declarations must be made in the order of dispatch 
or shipment They must, in the case of goods, 
comprise all consignments within the terms of the 
pohcy, and the value of the goods or other 
property must be honestly stated, but an omission 
or erroneous declaration may be rectified even 
after loss or arrival, provided the omission or 
declaration was made in good faith 

" (4) Unless the pohcy otherwise provides, 
where a declaration of value is not made until 
after notice of loss or arrival, the policy must be 
treated as an unvalued policy as regards the 
subject-matter of that declaration 
The practice is for the policy to be made out for 
a comparatively large amount, upon which premium 
is paid initially at a basic rate If a variety of 
shipments are anticipated, a schedule of rates will 
usually be agreed — although sometimes an “ all-in ” 
rate is quoted — and an adjustment of premium 
made when the pohcy is fully declared, ? e , when 
the imtial sum assured has been reduced to nil by 
successive declarations The pohcy usually con- 
tains a provision as to the character of the vessels 
by which shipments are to be effected (See 
Classification Clause ) 

The name of the steamer and the description and 
amount of each shipment will be endorsed on the 
pohcy, an enti-y being made to show the balance 
undeclared. When the original amount is exhausted, 
a further pohcy may be effected, which is expressed 
“ to follow and succeed ” the preceding one and " to 
be construed in conjunction therewith ” 

Should, for any reason, the shipments terminate, 
leaving any balance undeclared, a claim for a ” short 
interest ” return of premium can be sustained 
The assured is frequently provided with a book 
of Insurance Certificates (g v , for further particu- 
lais) 

Even if a time hmit within which shipments are 
to be made is inserted into a floating pohcy, the 
contract is a voyage policy, never a time pohcy 
In Fire and Burglary insurance, a floating pohcy 
IS one which insures in one amount property situate 
in different places, such as merchandise stored in 
several warehouses The term is applied alike to a 
pohcy which relates to goods in two adjoining, non- 
commumcating buildings, the addresses of which are 
stated m the pohcy and to one which covers, as 
occasionally happens, property " anywhere within 
the Umted Kingdom ” Floating pohcies are in- 
variably "subject to average’’ (See Average 
Clause in Insurance ) 

The teim is also used in Fidelity Guarantee busi- 
ness as meaning a policy covering the fidelity of the 
specified members of a staff up to a stated amount 
FLOCKS. — ^Fluffy refuse of various sorts, including 
ends of feathers, wool, and cotton waste, etc It is 
used as a cheap substitute for horsehair, feathers, 
down, etc , for filhng matti esses and cushions 
Under the statute regulating the sale of flocks, 
several prosecutions have been instituted with 
respect to them 

FLOORCLOTH. — This term was originally 
hmited to a special kind of floor covering made of 
thick canvas, coated with oil paint Oilcloths of 
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this sort are manufactured m Dundee and London 
The name, however, now frequently includes certain 
sorts of carpets, matting, and especially linoleum 
{qv), in which, though canvas is the ground woik, 
cork is the chief ingredient Kirkcaldy, m Fifeshire, 
IS the headquarters of the linoleum industry 
Another kind of floorcloth is known as cork carpet 
This IS a sort of improved linoleum, greater 
care being expended on its preparation Kamp- 
tulicon IS a floorcloth made of ground cork and 
india-rubber Its use is declining 

FLORIN. — ^The two-shilhng piece The name is 
supposed to be derived from the Italian {fionno, a 
florin), which got its name from the figure of the 
lily upon it (Latin, flos, flons, a flower). Another 
derivation is the city of Florence, where florins were 
first coined. 

The florin first appeared in the Enghsh coinage in 
1849 Its standard fineness is one-half fine silver 
and' one-half alloy (See Coinage ) 

FLOTATION OF A COMPANY.— (Sec Companies ) 

FLOTSAM. — The name applied to goods which 
are lost in a shipwieck and are found floating on 
the water (See Jetsam ) 

FLOUR. — The powdered grain of corn, especially 
of wheat Great Britain imports enormous quanti- 
ties mainly from the United States and Central 
Europe , but Canada is yearly becoming a 
more important source of supply, and there are 
considerable imports from Australia 

FLOWERS, ARTIFICIAL. — Flowers made of 
cambric, muslin, velvet, satin, etc , and employed 
for decorative purposes and in milhnery Cotton 
wool forms the foundation of the buds, green 
taffeta is generally used for the leaves, and the 
stalks aie made of covered wire French flowers 
are noted for their beauty, and France manu- 
factures more than all othei countries collectively 
But the making of flowers is also an important 
industry in England, Holland, and Belgium, the 
manufacture of wax flowers being practically an 
Enghsh monopoly. Memorial wreaths are usually 
made of enamelled iron. 

FLUCTUATION. — A use or fall in the prices of 
any goods or securities 

FLUOR SPAR. — A brittle, transparent, crystal- 
line mineral, consisting of fluoride of calcium It is 
usually found m veins with other ores It is com- 
mon in Derbyshire, and on this account is often 
called Deibyshire spar The crystals are some- 
times colourless, but there are many coloured 
varieties, including green, blue, violet, purple, and 
yellow. Fluor spar is a valuable flux in the reduc- 
tion of metalhc ores, but it is chiefly used for vases 
and other ornaments, the blue variety being most 
in demand for this purpose, while the colourless 
crystals are greatly valued for optical instruments 
Hydrofluoric acid, which is much employed in 
etching on glass, is obtained by heating fluor spar 
with sulphuric acid Another name for fluor spar 
IS fluorite. 

FOLDING MACHINES. — In business houses where 
the outwaid mafl is large or the issue of circulars 
frequent, the use of a folding machine will effect 
considerable economy The folding by hand of 
large numbeis of papeis occupies much time, and 
there are one or two machines on ihe market which 
office orgamseis might with advantage consider as 
to their suitability for expediting the dispatch of 
such papers. One make of machine is capable of 
malang a large number of different folds, is elec- 
trically driven and automatically feeds, folds, 


counts, and stacks circulars at the rate of approxi- 
mately 6,000 an hour The folding is, of course, 
superior to that done by hand. In a large firm 
where the dispatch of the letters is done by a central 
department, it could be used for the folding of the 
single sheet letters which are typed on paper of a 
unifoim size, and would be specially suitable for 
folding correspondence which is placed in window- 
envelopes 

FOLIO. — The real meaning of this word is a 
sheet of paper folded once only so as to make 
two leaves In book-keeping the woid is strictly 
confined to denoting the tw'o opposite pages of an 
account book numbered as one , but it is now 
very commonly used to signify a page. In 
law-wnting, a loho indicates a number of woids, 
VIZ , seventy-two 

FOLLOW-UP LETTERS.— (See Follow-up 
Systems, Form Letters, Sales Letters ) 

FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS.— The old-time business 
man prided himself on carrying most of the essential 
details of his business in his head, on knowing the 
" standing ” and peculiarities of his customers, and 
who and where were possible new customers, with- 
out recourse to pen and paper To-day, business 
conditions are more complex, and the growing 
tendency of amalgamation of small interests into 
one large trading “ group ” has made it impractic- 
able to retain the infinite “ personal touch ” The 
invention and general adoption of the card index 
have made effective “follow-up systems” possible 

“ Following up ” is most necessary and useful m 
connection with the Sales Department and the 
Accounting Department in the former for keep- 
ing track of inquiiies and the efforts that have 
been made to turn those inquiries into tangible 
business , in the latter for keeping a record of the 
efforts made to collect outstanding amounts due 
from sales already achieved 

Space wiU not allow descriptions of the many 
forms which the “ follow-up ” system may take , and 
as these are usually specially devised for, and 
adapted to, the needs of each particular business 
a general example wiU suffice 

Take the case of a business which advertises fls 
wares to the public or the trade • the Sales Depait- 
ment vull keep in close touch with every possible 
opportunity for making sales, using an alpha- 
beticall 5 ''-indexed ” inquiry ” record to show — 

(1) The name and address of the individual who 
rephes to the advertisement, with the nature and 
date of his inquiiy 

(2) The date on which a leply was sent, and a 
record of what catalogues, samples (if any), and 
prices were submitted 

(3) A note of the date on which details of the 
" prospect ” (as the inquirer is now called) were 
sent to the traveller working that district (This 
record is not needed in all-businesses, for it must 
be remembered that many large firms employ no 
traveUeis ) 

(4) The date on which — ^if no reply or order has 
been forthcoming — a second letter was sent to 
strengthen the first and as a reminder that no reply 
has been received 

That IS the basis of the scheme, although some 
fhms will send as many as four or five “ form 
letters at inteivals of a week, a fortnight, or 
longei — ^before they give up a prospect as hopeless, 
and even then they are well advised to transfer 
him to the ‘‘ circularising ” file for further 
attention 
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Of course, ” follow-up ” systems operate where 
there have been no ''inquiries’' — the "mailing 
list” of a large firm is compiled very largely of 
names of "potential” buyers, with whom no 
contact has ever been leally established. 

The cards used should be suitably ruled into 
sections, or spaces, for the entiy of the various 
records and dates enumerated above, and would 
need to be designed to suit the particular foUow-up 
method adopted. The cards should have along the 
top edge the days of the month (1 to 31) This 
enables " signals ” — metal clips of various colours 
— ^to be placed on the card at the date on which 
a form letter is due to be dispatched Thus, if a 
" prospect " replied to on the first of the month 
was still silent, under a weekly system of fohowing- 
up the next letter would be sent to him on the 
eighth of the same month 

So soon as an order has been obtained, the card 
IS taken from the " inquiry ” file and one is made 
out for the " customers ” file No further form- 
letters are sent , but probably the original card 
would be placed in the " circularising ” file, so that 
particulars of new goods and new prices, together 
with new catalogues, could be sent 

The modern " follow-up ” system is usually 
operated in conjunction with the " maihng list” 
Department, and machines and apphances are used 
whereby a complete record of “ plates ” instead of 
cards is established Every name of a suitable 
nature is added to the list — whether orders have 
ever been obtained or not 

The Accounting Department would need cards 
showing the amount outstanding against the pai- 
ticular customer , how long owing , the customer’s 
credit hunt •, and the dates on which accounts 
form-letters had been sent to hurry up a settlement, 
and these would be removed as soon as the account 
had been paid. 

The foregoing is, briefly, a general idea of the 
follow-up system suited to the majority of busi- 
nesses where inquiries are the result of advertise- 
ments, or travellers’ calls ; but, of course, it can 
be either reduced or amphfied according to the 
needs of the business The whole idea is to keep 
permanent " contact ” and to get the utmost 
advantage from travellers’ calls and first inquiries 
POOD AND DRUGS. — (a) Common Law. At 
common law it was indictable to mix unwholesome 
ingredients with food intended for sale An idea 
was also long current that if provisions were sold 
by a dealer in them, there was an implied condition 
that they were fit for food This rule, however, waa 
afterwards held to exist only in the form mentioned 
below 

{h) Sale ol Goods Act. Section 14 of the Sale of 
Goods Act, 1893, annexes to goods (when the 
vendor’s skill or judgment is relied on) an imphed 
condition of fitness for the particular purpose for 
which they were sold and (where goods are sold by 
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" Holaeii s ueei," and the oeer contained arsemc, 
and the jury found that the purchaser did not rely 
on the vendor’s skill or judgment, the vendor was 
held hable in damages on an implied condition of 
merchantable quality. 


Thus habihties are entirely independent of any 
wrongdoing or remissness on the part of the 
vendor 

(c) The Food and Drugs Acts, 1875-1907. These 
statutes form a detailed and complex code. Certain 
of their Sections are dealt with under Analysis 
{q V.), while the provisions as to butter and margarine 
\qv.) are also dealt with separately 

The Act of 1875 provides that for these purposes 
" food ” shall include every article used for food or 
drink by man, other than drugs or water, and any 
article which ordinarily enters into or is used in 
the composition or preparation of human food, and 
shall also include flavouring matter and condiments 
The term “ drug ” is to include medicine for internal 
or external use. 

The Act then lays down two classes of offences — 

The first-class is that of offences which involve an 
element of fraud, and on summary conviction a 
penalty of ;^50 may be imposed for the first offence, 
and any subsequent offence is a misdemeanour, for 
which the accused may receive not exceeding six 
months’ hard labour. 

Such offences are the following — 

[а) Mixing, colouring, staining, or powdering, oi 
ordering or permitting any other person to mix, 
colour, stain, or powder any article of food with 
any ingredient or material so as to render the article 
injurious to health, with intent that it may be sold 
in that state or selhng any such article so rmxed, 
coloured, stained, or powdered. 

(б) Mixing, colouring, staining, or powdering or 
ordeiing, or permitting any other person to mix, 
colour, stain, or powder any drug with any 
ingredient or material, so as to affect injuriously the 
quahty or potency of such drug with intent that 
the same may be sold in that state or selling any 
such drug so mixed, coloured, stained, *or powdered. 

A person charged under these Sections has a good 
defence if he can show to the satisfaction of the 
court before which he is charged that he did not 
know that the food or drug sold by him was so 
mixed, coloured, stained, or powdered, and that he 
could not with reasonable diligence have obtained 
that knowledge 

It will, therefore, be apparent that it is not easy 
to secure convictions under these Sections, and, 
indeed, prosecutions under them have become 
relatively infrequent 

Of far more frequent occurrence are proceedings 
for the second class of offence, for which the Acts 
impose a penalty not exceeding £20 in respect of 
the first conviction, not exceeding ;^50 on a second 
conviction, and not exceeding £100 for any sub- 
sequent offence, with a further provision that any 
person hable to a fine exceeding £50, if the offence 
in the opmion of the court was committed by the 
personal act, default, or culpable negligence of the 
person accused, shall be liable (if the court is of 
the opinion that a fine will not meet the ciicum- 
stances of the case) to imprisonment with or with- 
out hard labour for a period not exceeding three 
months 

Such offences are the following — 

(1) Selhng to the prejudice of the purchaser any 
article of food or any drug which is not of the 
nature, substance, and quality of the article 
demanded by such purchaser, provided that an 
offence shall not be deemed to be committed under 
this Section in the following cases, that is to say — 

[a] Where any matter or ingredient not injurious 
to health has been added to the food or drug. 
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because the same is required for the pioduction or 
preparation thereof as an article of commerce, in a 
state fit for carriage or consumption, and not 
fraudulently to inciease the bulk, weight, or 
measure uf the goods or drug, or conceal the inferior 
quality thei eof , 

(b) Where the drug or food is a proprietary 
medicine, or is the subject of a patent in force, and 
IS supplied in the state required by the specification 
of the patent ; 

(c) Where the food or drug is unavoidably imxed 
with some extraneous matter in the process of 
collection or preparation 

(2) Selling any compound article of food or com- 
pounded drug which is not composed of ingredients 
in accordance with the demand of the purchaser. 

Provided that no person shall be gmlty of any 
such offence as aforesaid in respect of the sale of 
an article of food or a drug mixed with any matter 
or ingredient not injurious to health, and not 
intended fiaudulently to increase its bulk, weight, 
or measure, or conceal its inferior quality if at the 
time of .ehvenng such article or drug he supplies 
to the person receiving the same a notice by a 
label distinctly and legibly written or printed on, 
or with the article or drug, to the effect that the 
same is mixed 

These sections are of the utmost importance, and 
there are decisions on nearly every word of them 
Certain points have also been affected by further 
legislation, which will be referred to in its pioper 
place. 

In the first place, the words " no person shall 
sell ” and “ purchaser ” become of importance 
when either sale or purchase is through an agent. 
In such a case, both agent and principal are hable 
for selling, and a person who purchases through an 
agent may prosecute Thus, when an inspector sent 
his assistant into a shop to buy gin, and gave him 
the money to pay for it, and when the assistant 
had been in the shop about a minute, followed and 
went in, it was held that the inspector was the 
purchaser and the person prejudiced, under the 
Section There have been numerous decisions on 
the meaning of the words “ to the prejudice of the 
purchaser ” It is estabhshed that “ prejudice ” 
does not mean merely pecuniary prejudice, and it 
is probable that a conviction would follow if it 
could be shown that a purchaser in the abstract 
would be prejudiced, even though the actual pur- 
chaser might for some reason to himself not be pre- 
judiced. The Scottish courts, however, were dis- 
inclined to take this view , and accordmgly thought 
that if a purchaser bought only for analysis he 
could not be s iid to be “ prejudiced ” To remove 
this discrepancy between English and Scottish law, 
it IS now expressly provided that “ in any prosecu- 
tion — for selhng to the prejudice of the purchaser 
any article of food or any drug which is not of the 
nature, substance, and quality of the article 
demanded by such purchaser — ^it shall be no 
defence to any such prosecution to allege that the 
purchaser, having bought only for analysis, was not 
prejudiced by such sale ” 

The same Section also enacts that it shall not be 
a good defence to prove that the article of food or 
drug in question, though defective in nature or 
substance or in quality, was not defective in all 
three respects — ^in other words, a conviction will 
follow if it IS shown that the article i^ defective in 
either nature, substance, or quality But the words 
" to the prejudice of the pui chaser ” still play an 


important part in preventing oppressive convictions. 
For example, it is well settled that if express notice 
IS given to the purchaser at the time of sale that 
the article sold is not of the nature, substance, and 
quality of the article he demands, he cannot be 
said to be prejudiced Thus, where A demanded of 
B coffee, and B replied that he did not sell coffee, 
but pointed to ceitain tins marked " Mixture of 
coffee and chicory," and informed A that he sold 
such as a mixture of coffee and chicory, B was 
acquitted of any offence, as A got what he asked 
for. The notice in question need not be particular ; 
but may be general, as by putting up a notice in 
the shop. Any such general notice must be clear 
and unambiguous , and it must be shown that the 
purchaser saw it or that any ordinary person would 
have seen it The fact that the purchaser, in fact, 
knew of the unsatisfactory state of the article, 
from sources of information other than the vendor, 
would probably be no defence if he did not actually 
see the notice, though there are conflicting decisions 
on the point 

Another class of cases is where the article is 
slightly different from that usually sold as such, 
but in no way infeiior. Thus, in a case where a 
pot of marmalade was sold which contained 12 per 
cent of starch glucose, which it was proved was 
not injurious to health ; and which had the effect 
of preventing the marmalade crystallising, and also 
had a tendency to prevent mildewing and germi- 
nating , and fuither, that there was no legal 
standard of marmalade, it was held that there was 
no evidence of the sale being to the prejudice of 
the purchaser, Alverstone, L C J , observing • "It 
has been judicially decided that the difference 
between the article demanded and that supplied 
must be to the prejudice of the pui chaser . In 
the present case an article was given to the 
purchaser which, if different, was rather better " 

This decision, of course, raises the whole question : 
" What IS the ' article demanded ’ ? ” 

The question is not always an easy one to answer, 
but one must say generally that it is the duty of 
the justices to ascertain from the evidence and from 
any special knowledge they may possess what article 
is, in fact, usually mdicated in trade by the name 
used when the purchase was made. In some cases, 
the law has been amplfied outside the Food and 
Drugs Acts For example — 

(а) The British Pharmacopoeia v ) fixes a stan- 
dard for many drugs Practically one can set aside 
such a standard only either by showing that the 
British Pharmacopoeia does not expressly state 
what is the composition of the article when made, 
or by showing that, commercially, the article is 
judged by a different standard — a proposition which 
it IS very difficult to establish to the satisfaction of 
the court. 

(б) Milk IS governed by the Milk and Dairies 
(Consohdation)Act, 1915, which came into operation, 
together with the Amending Act of 1922, on the 
1st of September, 1925, when Statutory Rules were 
issued for the working of the Acts Grading, licens- 
ing and othei matters are dealt with at length 

(c) Biead is dealt with by various Acts, including 
the Bread Acts Amendment Act, 1922, which deals 
with adulteration , and the sale of tea has a special 
Act, called the Sale of Tea Act, 1922 

The last ol the three Sections above mentioned is 
commonly called the “ label Section ” This Sec- 
tion, in addition to allowing the seller to prove, 
if he can, that he gave notice to the purchaser. 
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who was, therefore, not prejudiced, enables him 
to escape if he can show that a mixture was 
labelled to the effect that it was mixed This 
defence is subject to two important qualifications • 
(a) It will be o± no avail if the justices find, as 
a tact, that the mixture was intended fraudulently 
to increase the bulk weight or measure of the 
food or drug, and if this is so found, it is no defence 
to prove that one is merely re-selhng the article 
innocently in the same state as when bought 
from the manufacturer , (i) the label is not deemed 
to be distinctly and legibly written or printed 
unless it is so written or printed that the notice of 
mixture is not obscured by other matter on the 
label , the Section, hoivever, contaimng certain 
exceptions in favour of labels registered as trade 
marks, or of seven years’ standing 

This concludes the Sections of the Acts which 
aim at punishing the delinquencies of the sellers, 
pure and simple, of food and diugs , and the next 
Section, VIZ . Section 9, has a wider scope, for it 
enacts — • 

"No person shall, with the intent that the same 
shall be sold in its altered state, without notice, 
abstract from an article of food any part of it so as 
to affect injuriously its quality, substance, or 
nature : and no person shall sell any article so 
altered without making disclosures of the altera- 
tions, under a penalty in each case not exceeding 
/20 (subject to the provision mentioned above in 
the case of second and subsequent offences) ’’ 
This Section is wide enough to include anyone, 
whether or not he is the actual seller, who 
" abstracts with intent, etc ” ; and a person who 
sells cannot set up absence of guilty knowledge as a 
defence to a prosecution under the second part of 
the Section 

The Section, it will be observed, makes " dis- 
closure ’’ a defence ; and this disclosure must, in 
the opinion of the justices be adequate, for the 
court will not lightly interfere with the finding of 
the justices on this point 

This Section was particularly aimed at the 
abstraction of certain elements from milk, and the 
subject of condensed milk is further dealt with by 
the Milk and Dairies (Consohdation) Act, 1915, 
which (a) imposes a fine of /20 for a first, ;^50 for 
a second, and ;£100 for any subsequent offence, 
upon the importer into the United Kingdom of 
condensed, separated, or slammed milk, except in 
tins or other receptacles which bear a label 
whereon the words " machine-skimmed milk ’’ or 
" skimmed milk,” as the case may require, are 
printed in large and legible type , and (&) imposes 
a fine of ;^10 on any person who sells or exposes 
for sale condensed, separated, or skimmed milk, 
otherwise than as above. 

It remains to deal with a very important statutory 
defence to certain offences under the Acts, viz , 
written warranty 

Section 25 of the Act of 1875 provides — 

" If the defendant in any prosecution under 
this Act proves to the satisfaction of the justices 
or court that he purchased the article in question 
as the same in nature, substance, and quality, as 
that demanded of him by the prosecutor and with 
a written warrant to that effect, that he had no 
reason at the time to believe when he sold it that 
the article was otheiwise, and that he sold it m 
the same state as when he purchased it, he shall 
be discharged from the prosecution ” 

This Section has been the subject cf much dis- 


cussion in the courts, and the decisions on it aie 
extremely difficult to reconcile with each other 

It must be premised that, although the Section 
alludes to " any prosecution under this Act,” it is 
obviously applicable only to offences under certain 
Sections For example, it has been judicially sug- 
gested that the defence wall not admit in the case 
of offences under Section 9 as to abstraction of 
ingredients from milk, or in prosecutions under 
Sections 3 and 4 (the " mixing ’’ Sections), which 
virtually involve fiaud 

It has further been held that the defence has no 
apphcation to a charge of " importing ” under the 
Act of 1879 

The defence has also been restricted by Section 20 
of the Act of 1899, which piovides that a warranty 
or invoice given by a person resident outside the 
United Kingdom shall not be available as a defence 
to any proceeding under the Acts, unless the 
deiendant proves that he had taken leasonable 
steps to ascertain and did, in fact, believe in the 
accuracy of the statement contained in the warranty 
or invoice. As to what is a sufficient written war- 
ranty, the cases are numerous and conflicting, and 
to review and criticise them would be beyond the 
scope of this article It is conceived, however, that 
the following rules may be deduced from them — 

(1) The warranty must be such as to have that 
effect in law It is not, however, necessary that 
the word " warrant ” shall be used, and if the 
intention is clear , and, having regard to Section 14 
of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893 (supra), a condition 
(which the purchaser may elect to treat as a war- 
ranty) may in certain cases be implied from words 
of sale 

(2) Neither an invoice nor a label has, per se, any 
effect under this Section , but if the invoice or label 
is the very proof and record of the contract, and 
not merely a subsequent identification of the goods 
delivered under it, it will be sufficient 

(3) If theie is a running contract in wilting for 
the supply of goods, and it is a question whether it 
operates to protect any particular tiansaction, it 
will probably do so if theie is some writing to 
identify the tiansaction as coming within the con- 
tract , and for this puipose an invoice or a label, 
though not itself a wananty, will be admitted as 
evidence If it is intended to rely on this defence of 
warranty, a copy of it must, within se\en days of 
the service of the summons, be sent to the pur- 
chaser with a written notice that the defendant 
intends to rely on it, and specifying the name and 
address of the person from whom he received it ; 
and a like notice of intention must be sent to such 
person, who is entitled to attend and give evidence 
Forgery of a warranty is a nusdemeanour punish- 
able with two years’ hard labour. It only lemains 
to notice certain miscellaneous provisions of the 
Acts : It IS an offence to obstruct or attempt to 
bribe any officer under the Acts, the penalty lieing 
£20 for a first offence, ^50 for a second, ^lOO (or 
impiisonment) for any subsequent one. 

In all prosecutions under the Act, the burden of 
proof, as it IS usually in criminal cases, rests with 
the prosecutors , but when it has been proved that 
an article has been sold in a mixed state, if the 
defendant desires to rely on an exception or pro- 
vision in the Act, it is incumbent on him to piove 
the same 

Finally, it must be observed that any person 
convicted of any offence under the Act of 1875 
pumshable by justices may appeal to quarter 
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sessions The Acts are not to affect by proceeding 
by indictment, or dimmish contractual obhgation , 
but a person convicted under the Acts may add 
his fine and costs to the damages claimed by him 
from the person who sold him the article 

FOOLSCAP. — A sheet of paper var3nng in size 
from 12 in to 12 1 in by 15 in to 16 in , so-called 
from having formerly borne the water -mark of a 
fool’s cap and bells, which is said to have been 
substituted by Ciomwell for the Royal arms. 
Double foolscap is 17 in by 27 in 

FOOT. — In linear measurement, the term " foot ” 

IS applied to a unit of measurement in most 
countries of the world, which differs considerably 
m length It was evidently taken originally from 
the length of the human foot, as other measures of 
length were taken from other parts of the body 
The English foot is 12 in. long, or the third pait of 
a yard. The French and the Rhenish foot (in com- 
mon use in Germany) are slightly longer than 
the Enghsh foot, with which the Russian foot is 
identical A metre is equal in length to 3 2803 
Enghsh feet 

FOOT-POUND. — This is the term used to denote 
the amount of work done in raising 1 lb through 
1 foot at the earth’s surface. The force that has to 
be overcome is the weight of the pound, and as 
this IS the attraction between it and the earth, the 
foot-pound varies in different latitudes, owing to 
the difference m the power of attraction In the 
metric system, the unit of work is the kilogram- 
metre instead of the foot-pound, and this means 
the amount of work done in raising a lalogramme 
through 1 metre at the earth’s surface The kilo- 
grammetre is equivalent to 7 233 foot-pounds (See 
Horse Power ) 

FOR CASH. — A transaction on the Stock 
Exchange which is “ for cash ” or ” for money,” 
means that the secunty has been sold for immediate 
delivery instead of for the next settlement (See 
For the Account ) 

FORCE MA.IEURE. — Circumstances or events 
which no human precaution could have averted, 
or which no fraudulent intention could have pro- i 
duced , and those dangers and accidents which i 
are beyond human power to control or oppose. ( 
(See Act of God ) i 

FORCIBLE ENTRY. — The well-known maxim i 

that an Englishman’s home is his castle is very 
jealously guarded in practice Unless, therefore, i 
there is some grant of permission, no person has i 

the right to enter in or upon the lands of another, 1 

even though the person entering is the lessor of i 
the preimses. The fact of the demise of the pre- 
mises IS enough to make the holder for the time j 
being the sole arbiter as to who shall or who shall 
not enter in or upon the premises But, of course, i 
there is a right of peaceful entry in the case of i 
distress [q v ) For every other entry there is a 1 
right of action for trespass, and not only may i 
damages be awarded against the trespasser, but in ] 
certain cases an injunction {q v ) will be granted J 

restraining the trespasser from continuing his 1 

offence. But forcible entry is an act which renders 
the offender liable to be prosecuted by cnimnal 1 
process It is, in fact, an indictable offence, and £ 
no person can give to another the right to enter I 
forcibly in or upon premises. To constitute the i 
offence there must be some violence shown. Merely 1 
opemng a door and entering does not make the 
entry forcible, but the breaking of a door or window 1 
would be enough for the purpose Even an officer i 
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of the Clown cannot enter forcibly unless he has 
been first of all refused admission. 

FORECASTING, BUSINESS.— (See Estimated 
Profit and Loss Accounts ) 

FORECLOSE. — The act ot foreclosing. 
FORECLOSURE. — ^The taking actual possession 
of an estate or other thing mortgaged with a view 
to securing repayment of the loan In equity it 
was always considered that a thing mortgaged was 
nothmg more than a secunty for the money 
advanced " Once a mortgage, always a mortgage ” 
A mortgagee, therefore, was never allowed to take 
possession of an estate on the failure of the mort- 
gagor to pay at the stipulated time But, never- 
theless, payment must be made within a reasonable 
time. 

Where a mortgagor has failed, after due notice, 
to repay the mortgage debt, the mortgagee has the 
nght to apply to the court for an order for foreclosure 
Where this is done, the court orders an account of 
what IS due to the mortgagee to be submitted, and 
if what IS found to be due is not paid within the 
period named, generally six months, the mort- 
gagor’s equity of redemption {qv), that is, his 
right to redeem the property, is foreclosed or 
extinguished By foreclosure, therefore, the mort- 
gagor loses lus equity of redemption altogether and 
has no further interest or right in the property, and 
the mortgagee becomes absolute owner 

Neither a legal mortgagee nor an equitable 
mortgagee can foreclose without sanction of the 
court A legal mortgagee can, however, sell the 
property or put m a receiver under the power con- 
tained in his mortgage deed, without any applica- 
tion to the court And unless he is specially pro- 
hibited, there is a right of sale implied under the 
Law of Property Act, 1925 

Apphcation for foreclosure must be made within 
twelve years from the last payment of interest by 
the mortgagor or written acknowledgment of the 
debt. (See Limitations, Statutes of.) 

Where a mortgagee forecloses and thus becomes 
absolute owner of the property, he has no further 
claim upon the mortgagor. But if a mortgagee 
sells the property, instead of foreclosing, he may 
claim upon the mortgagor for the balance owing, 
if the proceeds of the sale are not sufficient to 
repay the mortgage debt (See Mortgage.) 

Since the 1st of January, 1926, every mortgage 
takes the form of a term of years (or a long lease), 
and an order for foreclosure has the effect of vesting 
the fee simple in the mortgagee whose term of years 
then merges in the fee simple 

FOREDATE. — ^The dating of a document before 
its proper time 

FOREIGN BANK NOTES.— These are the notes 
issued by some State other than Great Britain, 
and the law respecting them is that of the country 
by which they are issued They are not negotiable 
instruments in this country like Bank of England 
notes. In practice, country bankers send their 
foreign bank notes to their London office or to their 
London agents to be sold. 

The exchange rate for notes is usually dearer 
than that for cheque or cable transfer owing to the 
assumed necessity of posting and insuring them 
back to their country of origin The premium is 
more usually due to thoir comparative scarcity in 
this country 

-FOREIGN BILL.— The Bills of Exchange Act, 
1832, draws a distinction between inland and 
foieign bills. This is a matter of very considerable 
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importance, as the various foreign codes are not 
always in harmony with the laws of Great Britain 
in respect of these documents 

An inland bill of exchange is defined as a bill 
which IS, or on the face of it purports to be, (a) 
both drawn and payable within the British Islands, 
or (6) diawn within the British Islands upon some 
person resident therein Any other bill is a foreign 
bill. The British Islands mean any part of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
islands of Man, Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and 
Sark, and the islands adjacent to any of them 
being part of the dominions of His Majesty , and 
a bill drawn in any of those places is an inland 
bill, but for the purposes of stamp duty a bill or 
note purporting to be drawn out of the United 
Kingdom is deemed, by the Stamp Act, 1S91 
(Sec. 36), to be a foreign bill 
The regulations regarding bills are not the same 
in all countries, and the Bills of Exchange Act, in 
Section 72, sets forth the rules to be observed where 
laws conflict — 

" Where a bill drawn in one country is negoti- 
ated. accepted, or payable in another, the rights, 
duties, and liabilities of the parties thereto are 
determined as follows — 

“ (1) The validity of a bill as regards requi- 
sites in form is determined by the law of the 
place of issue, and the validity as regards 
requisites in form of the supervening contracts, 
such as acceptance, or indorsement, or accept- 
ance suprA protest, is determined by the law 
of the place where such contract was made : 

“ Provided that — 

“ {a) Where a bill is issued out of the 
United Kingdom, it is not invahd by reason 
only that it is not stamped m accordance 
with the law of the place of issue : 

“ (i>) WTiere a bill, issued out of the 
United Kingdom, conforms, as regards 
requisites m form, to the law of the United 
Kingdom, it may, for the purpose of enforc- 
ing payment thereof, be treated as valid as 
between all persons who negotiate, hold, or 
become parties to it in the United Kingdom 
" (2) Subject to the provisions of this Act, 
the interpretation of the drawing, indorsement, 
acceptance, or acceptance stiprd protest of a 
bill IS determined by the law of the place where 
such contract is made 

" Provided that where an inland bill is 
indorsed in a foreign country, the indorsement 
shall, as regards the payer, be interpreted 
according to the law of the United Kingdom. 

" (3) The duties of the holder with respect 
to presentment for acceptance or payment and 
the necessity for or sufficiency of a protest or 
notice of dishonour, or otherwise, are deter- 
mined by the law of the place where the act is 
done or the bill is dishonoured. 

“ (4) Where a bill is drawn out of, but pay- 
able in, the United Kingdom, and the sum pay- 
able IS not expressed in the currency of the 
United Kingdom, the amount shall, m the 
absence of some express stipulation, be calcu- 
lated accorchng to the rate of exchange for 
Sight drafts at the place of payment on the 
day the bill is payable. 

“ (5) Where a bill is drawn in one country 
and IS payable in another, the due date thereof 
IS determined according to the law of the place 
where it is payable.” 
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A foreign bill may be drawn in this country and 
be payable abroad, e g , where goods are exported 
from England to France the exporter may draw a 
bill upon his correspondent in France for the value 
of the goods A foreign bill is also one which is 
drawn abroad and payable in this country, as, for 
example, for the value of goods imported into 
England from America A credit may be opened for 
the captain of a ship at a foreign port who may draw 
bills upon a London banker up to a certain fixed sum 
The following extract from the Bankers’ Maga- 
zine illustrates, in the case of cotton, the various 
forms of bank paper which may be created between 
the seeding in Texas and the delivery of the cotton 
in Liverpool ■ “ The planter is carried on through 
the season by advances from a local bank or a 
commission agent acting for a firm of Liverpool 
importers When the cotton is ready to ship 
it may be paid for by a cheque on a bank in New 
Orleans or Galveston The local bank sees it 
on board ship and draws on a New York 
bank agaimst it, at the same time forwarding the 
bills of lading The New York bank draws on 
London, and sends on the bills of lading with the 
draft The London acceptors, who may be a bank 
or a commercial firm, discount the bill, and the 
discounters may re-discount it or borrow on it. 
If it be what is technically called a ' fine bill,’ that 
IS, with the best land of names on it, it may pass 
through many hands before it matures ” 

When bills are payable abroad, tlje common 
practice is for the country banker to send them to 
his London office or London agent to be sold 
through a foreign bill broker. The London banker, 
of course, disposes of his foreign bills m the same 
manner, indorsing them before negotiation. In 
the ordinary course of business, the bills get to 
the place where they are payable, and they are 
either paid or dishonoured on presentment just in 
the same manner as an inland bill. 

A foreign bill generally conisists of a set of three 
bills, though the three documents constitute but 
one bill This is called ” drawmg in a set.” The 
three parts are identical in terms, except that each 
IS expressed to be payable only on condition that 
neither of the other two has been paid. The three 
parts are transmitted separately, and, therefore 
the risk of loss is greatly diminished Only one 
part, however, should be accepted, for if more 
than one is accepted the acceptor may find him- 
self hable on each of the parts so accepted, as 
though it was a separate bill. Similarly, if the 
holder of a set indorses more parts than one to 
different persons, he is liable upon each part 
indorsed as though it was a separate bill Again, 
an acceptor on paying a bill drawn m a set should 
see that the part bearing his acceptance is handed 
to him, otherwise a holder in due course may 
afterwaids demand payment Generally speaking, 
the whole bill is discharged when any one of the 
parts IS discharged. 

The following are common forms of foreign bills of 
exchange — 

I. 

For francs, 10,000. London, May 3, 19. . 

A t forty days after sight of this first of exchange 
{second and third unpaid) pay to the order of 
M Jean Berthelot ten thousand francs, for value 
received, and place ihe same to account as advised 

Joseph Brown. 

To M. E Malvin, Pans. 
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II. 

Payable tn London. Due 

No . .. 

Las Palmas, 

£200 Alay 10,19.. 

At thirty days after sight of this first of 
exchange {second unpaid) pay to the order of John 
Jones the sum of two hundred pounds sterling, 
alue received, which amount place with or without 
further advice to the account of the steamer 
“ Britannia " 

J. Brown. 

To X. S- y. Steam Ship Co Ltd 
Hull. 

Ill 

London, May 17, 19. 

Exchange for £500. 

Sixty days after sight of this first of exchange 
{second and third of the same tenor and date unpaid), 
pay to the order of John Jones, five hundred pounds, 
value received, which place to account as advised 
The shipping documents attached to be surrendered 
against acceptance 

John Brown. 

To R Robinson & Co , 

New York. 

The stamp duty payable upon a foreign bill is 
the same as that upon an inland bill until the 
amount of £50 is reached. Thus — 

Where the amount or value of the 
money for which the bill is drawn does £ s. d 
not exceed £10 . . . . . . .002 

Exceeds £10 and does not exceed £25 ..0 0 3 
£25 „ , £50 . 0 0 6 

(It will be remembered that the duty is 2d. only 
when the bill is drawn payable on demand, oi at 
sight, or on presentation, or within three days after 
date or sight ) 

After £50, by the Finance Act, 1899, the duty is 
as follows — 

When the amount exceeds £50, but does not 
exceed £100, 6d ; 

When the amount exceeds £100, 6d. for every 
£100 and for any fractional part of £100. 

On foreign bills, the duties are to be denoted by 
adhesive foreign bill stamps If a bill which is 
drawn abroad is impressed with an English stamp, 
this IS not sufficient ; it must have the correct 
adhesive stamp affixed. If the bill is payable on 
demand, or at sight, or on presentation, or within 
three days after date or sight, an ordinal y twopenny 
postage stamp may be used. Any person into whose 
hands any foreign bill comes before it is stamped 
must affix the correct stamp before deahng with 
the bill in any way 

Where the bill is drawn in foreign money, the 
amount, for the purpose of calculating the stamp 
duty, IS arrived at according to the rate of exchange 
current at the date of the bill, unless the rate is 
stated m the bill 

Two special points are to be noticed m connec- 
tion with foreign bills of exchange, in addition to 
those already mentioned — 

(1) A foreign bill is frequently made payable at 
one or more " usances.” By " usance ” is meant 
customary time, that is, the time of payment as 
fixed by custom, having regard to the place where 
the bill IS drawn and the place where it is payable. 


For example, if the usance between London and 
Eotterdam is one month, a bill drawn in the latter 
place on January 1st, and made payable at double 
usance, falls due on March 4th. (See Days oi> 
Grace ) But it is to be borne in mind that very 
lew countnes allow days of grace. 

(2) If a foreign bill is dishonoured, the fact must 
be noted by a notary pubhc A declaration must 
also be diawn up as to the dishonour. This is called 
” protesting the biU ” (See Protesting a Bill ) 

Foreign bill transactions were settled on the 
Royal Exchange on Tuesdays and Thursdays until 
the practice was discontinued in 1921 owing to the 
increase of telephomc communication between 
bankers and exchange brokers 

The stamps placed upon a bill in a foreign country 
should be scrutimsed in this country, m case any 
action may be necessary in a foreign country where 
the absence or incorrectness of the required stamp 
would prove a bar to proceedings on the bill in that 
country (See Inland Bill of Exchange ) 
FOREIGN COMMERCIAL TRAVELLING. — 
Although there are no licences required and no 
special regulations affecting the calling of a com- 
mercial traveller in the United Kingdom and 
British India, this is not the case in many of the 
British Dominions and in most foreign countries 
It IS, theiefore, essential that a person who intends 
to act in the capacity of a commercial traveller 
abioad should make himself acquainted with all 
the formahties, etc., required by the local legis- 
lature This he can do, as far as the British 
Dominions are concerned, by inquii y at the offices 
of the representative or agency in this country, 
or at the Colonial Office, and as to foreign countries 
particulars should be obtained from the nearest 
consulate of the country m question As the 
regulations in most countries are liable to sudden 
and great changes, it is useless to set out what they 
are for any given period of time. (See Commercial 
Travelling ) 

FOREIGN CURRENCIES (DIFFERENCE IN 
EXCHANGE). — ^As the result of the demand for 
money and the consequent changes in the rate of 
interest, the rates of exchange between any two 
countries are continually varying, and hence in 
dealing with the conversion of accounts kept in 
currencies to sterling, it becomes necessary to deal 
with differences m exchange This necessitates the 
adoption of sound principles upon which to convert 
the various items, and it is often difficult to deter- 
mine the rate of exchange at which the conversion 
should be made The following are the principles 
usually adopted in making these convex sions, which, 
recogmsing, as they do, the differences in the nature 
of the items, may be taken as being as satisfactory 
as IS possible without going too minutely into the 
details of fluctuations in the rates of exchange. 

1. Items representing fixed assets and liabilities 
should be converted at the rate ruling at the date of 
acquirement, and particular attention given to 
depreciation in value 

2 Items representing floating assets and liabili- 
ties should be converted at the rate ruling at the 
date to which accounts are being made up, this 
being their actual value at that date 

3 Items representing dealings between the home 
estabhshment and the foreign establishment should 
be converted at the rate ruling on the dates on 
which they took place, which is easily done by the 
substitution of the home establishment's sterling 
figures, as per the account in its books. 
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4 Items on nominal accounts representing profit 
^md loss transactions which, have taken place during 
the penod of the account, should be converted at 
the average rate ruling over such period 

The conversion at these varying rates having 
been effected, the accounts, as now converted, will 
not, of course, balance, and the diffeience is ehmi- 
nated by raising an account known as a " Difference 
in Exchange Account,” to which it is posted, this 
account being subsequently closed to the profit and 
loss account of the foreign establishment 

In the case of a merchant and his customer, on 
settlement of his account by the latter, the remit- 
tance IS often made in currency, and may not pro- 
duce the same amount in sterling as that stan^ng 
on the merchant’s books The customer’s account, 
therefore, requires ad] ustment, this being done 
•through a ” Difierence in Exchange Account.” In 
the case of many transactions, a column may be 
provided in the cash book for the reception of these 
differences, the total only being posted to the 
ledger account. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— The large volume of 
trade which is earned on between different countries 
naturally creates a very active business in the settle- 
•ment of the balances of indebtedness which are 
bound to arise These balances are constantly 
varying, not only in amount but also in direction, 
that is to say, a certain country may at some time 
be in debt to another country, and shortly after- 
wards the position may be reversed. To take an 
example, England may become indebted to another 
country, through the latter country having sent to 
this country goods of a value greater than this 
'Country has exported. There are, then, three 
ways in which the liabihty of England may be 
discharged — 

(1) Com or gold bars may be sent This method 
IS expensive owing to the charges for freight and 
insurance 

(2) A batch of “ international ” securities could 
be sent, i.e , ceitain well-known Government bonds, 
those which are dealt in on all the principal markets 
of the world This method is not much cheaper 
than the first one noticed, owing to the charges for 
brokerage and the loss of the margin between the 
buying and the selling price 

(3) A remittance of bills may be made. This is 
by far the easiest and cheapest method, and conse- 
quently it IS the one most frequently adopted The 
bills need not necessarily be drawn upon the country 
to which they are remitted, provided that they are 
the acceptances of a country other than England 
The bills used are, of course, any first-class ones 
that are being offered in the bill market, and may 
be of various currencies (See Course of Exchange ) 

The term ” foreign exchanges ” is used at the 
present day to mean the rates of exchange between 
England and foreign countries, and vtce versd 

There are two main factors which affect the 
foreign exchanges and the price at which bills for 
settlement of a balance, as mentioned, can be 
bought. One is the relative indebtedness of the two 
countries Thus, if this country is in debt to the 
other, the price of bills on that country naturally 
-tends to rise in the market, because the merchants 
■compete with one another in their endeavour to 
buy bills to remit, whilst in the other country’s 
market the price of bills on this country tends to 
fall owing to absence of demand The other dis- 
turbing factor is the value or price of money m the 
two countries, that is, the rate of discount ruhng 
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in each Though in the case mentioned England 
owes the other country a balance, yet the exchanges 
may be turned in favour of this country by a high 
rate of interest here, for this will tempt capitalists 
in the foreign country to invest money in bills on 
this country, or, put in another way, as the rate 
rises, the demand will increase, until at last the 
puce reaches the specie point, and gold begins to 
flow in 

The raising of the Bank Rate as a means of 
checking the withdrawal of gold is now not nearly 
so effective as it once was because of the restric- 
tions placed upon the export of gold by other 
nations There are many countries with a Bank 
Rate much higher than our own yet with an 
exchange rate far beyond their export specie point 
Whilst they will not permit the export of gold to 
satisfy their balance of indebtedness, the current 
rate is for their unredeemable paper which is 
exchangeable m a gold standard country at a price 
in proportion to the amount of paper issued m 
excess of the gold cover held 

By far the most potent factor m influencing 
exchange rates with such countries is the fact that 
a bill of exchange is not payable in that inter- 
nationally acceptable medium, free gold, but only 
in paper promises to pay The discount on such 
paper varies with the excess of it issued and, 
therefore, the likelihood of it being redeemed 
The greater the volume of currency in circulation 
in a country the less the purchasing power of each 
unit (by Gresham’s Law) and more are required 
to buy a gold standard unit of another country or 
the rate rises Instable rates are open to the 
attacks of .speculators, and we find rates fluctuating 
widely irrespective of trade balances and interest 
rates, but because of political ciises, rumoured loans, 
and so on. 

If the systems of coinage of two or more countries 
are considered, it will be seen that there is a differ- 
ence m the fineness of the precious metals used, 
that is, the quantity of alloy in the coins of one 
country is greater than m those of another. Before 
it is possible, therefore, for any settlement of 
differences to be arrived at, the value of the metals 
must be adjusted, because when there is any 
transportation of coins, they are estimated only 
by their weight and fineness as bullion The face 
value of the coins never enters into consideration 
at all But if the coinage of two countries is of the 
same metal, and both coinages are at their full 
weight and fineness, a calculation can be made by 
means of which an estimate of one can be arrived 
at in terms of the other • in other words, a relation 
has to be established between the amount of pure 
metal in the standard coins of the different 
countries, and this is called the ” Mint Par of 
Exchange” (qv). 

The foreign exchange is said to be turning m 
favour of a country when gold may shortly have 
to be sent to it by the f oreignei , and to be adverse 
when, before long, it may be necessary to export 
gold to the foreigner. 

Where the exchange rates are quoted in foreign 
money {e g , with France and Germany at so many 
francs or marks to the £), the higher the quotation 
the more favourable the exchange is to England 
(from a national point of view), because the amount 
of francs or marks which are to be received for 
IS greater On the other hand, where rates are 
quoted in sterhug money {e g , with Shanghai and 
India, at so many pence to a tael or rupee) the lower 
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the quotation the more favourable it is to England, 
because fewer pence are to be given for a tael or 
rupee, but the opposing views of a buyer as com- 
pared with a seller must be remembered. 

A means of making an untavourable exchange 
more favourable is often found in raising the bank 
rate {q v ) and thus attracting an inflow of foreign 
gold A low discount rate produces an increased 
import of securities, tending to turn the exchange 
agamst this country Again, an adverse exchange 
re-acts upon the discount rate, for an increased 
number of bills are being drawn on London, and 
the movement against us may reach such a point 
as to attract specie abroad, with the consequence 
that the Bank (and, following it, the market) will 
raise the rate of discount to protect the reserve 
The movements of the discount rate and the 
exchange rate are interdependent, and the one 
cannot move without producing its effect upon the 
other 

In dealing with foreign exchanges, the terms 
" high ” and “ low ” are used with the greatest 
frequency, and they are calculated to mislead, 
since they express the exact converse of their 
ordinary meaning. For example, a rise in the 
French exchange means a fall in the value of the 
French currency, and is therefore against that 
country If a draft has to be purchased on Pans, 
it IS advisable to get a high rate because more 
francs are obtained for the pound sterling If, 
however, a draft is being sold on that city, the 
lowest rate must be obtained, the rule to be 
observed being " buy high and sell low ” 

On the financial page of every important news- 
paper is to be found daily a list of the foreign 
exchanges denoting the number of foreign units 
that can be obtained for a pound or the price in 
shillings and pence for a foreign unit according to 
the method of quoting in various monetary centres 

Up to 1921 the newspapers pubhshed on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays the prices at which billbrokers 
in the Royal Exchange had bought and sold the 
previous day’s bills on foreign centres The 
practice was discontinued owing to the increase of 
telegraphic transfer business and the much more 
rapid means of intercommunication possessed by 
brokers’ switchboards (see Arbitrage) The daily 
rates now pubhshed are the prices in the London 
market for telegraphic transfers on foreign centres 
which, owing to the rapidity of telephonic and 
telegraphic dealing between exchange operators, 
are adjusted every moment to equal the rate on 
London from each respective centre 
FOREIGN GENERAL AVERAGE CLAUSE.— 
The concerned on cargo, in the event of general 
average, are bound to accept statement of general 
average legitimately made up according to foreign 
statement, for maritime law provides that, except 
where the contrary be agreed in the contract of 
affreightment, general average shall be adjusted 
as regards loss and contribution in accordance with 
the law obtaining at the place where the adventure 
ends By reason of divergencies between the laws 
of various countries, it is apparent that the Bntish 
shipowner or concerned on cargo may be bound to 
pay in general average an amount quite different 
from that which they would have been charged 
With in an adjustment according to British law 
The question arises as to the responsibihty of 
marine insurance underwriters under an Enghsh 
policy to accept foreign statement, which may — 
and frequently does — entail a larger contribution 
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than would have been required in a statement 
drawn up in conformity with British practice As 
regards this, it is suggested that usage dictates 
that underwriters must accept foreign statement 
" On the general law the plaintiff would fail , but 
in all matters of trade, usage is a sacred thing I 
do not like these foreign statements of average, 
which make underwriters liable for more than the 
standard of Enghsh law But if you are satisfied 
it has been the usage, upon the evidence given, 
it ought not to be shaken ” {Re Buller, Y- 
Newman v Cazalet.) Apparently the usage was 
accepted by the jury, but in Power v Whitmore, 
1815, Ellenborough, L C J , stated that " the 
general average to which the underwriters are liable 
IS that alone which is admitted by the law of 
England ” These two dicta are reconciled by the 
statement that Enghsh underwriters are bound by 
usage to accept foreign adjustments of general 
average only in so far as no principle admitted in 
the adjustment is in conflict with Enghsh law on 
the subject 

In practice, the dififlculty is provided for by 
means of the F G A clause That in the Institute 
Time clauses (Hulls) is as follows — 

“ General average and salvage to be adjusted 
according to the law and practice obtaining at the 
place where the adventure ends, as if the contract 
of affreightment contained no special terms upon 
the subject ; but where the contract of affreight- 
ment so provides the adjustment shall be accord- 
ing to York- Antwerp Rules 1890 (omitting in the 
case of wood cargoes the first word, ' No,’ of 
Rule 1) or York-Antwerp Rules 1924 ” 

It IS to be observed that the clause does not admit 
of the introduction of a clause into contracts of 
affreightments providing that general average is 
always to be adjusted in accordance with the law 
of a specified country, a provision often found in 
American (USA) bills of lading This explains 
the form of the F G A. clause in ordinary cargo 
insurances, viz — 

“ General average and salvage charges payable 
according to Foreign Statement or for York- 
Antwerp Rules if in accordance with the contract 
of affreightment ” 

FOREIGN J UDGMENTS. — By a foreign judgment 
IS understood a judgment given in the ordinary 
way by a competent court of the country in which 
it is pronounced It presupposes a regular trial 
according to the forms observed in that country, 
and a regular judicial order at the conclusion of the 
same Since; by international law, the laws of one 
country have no force within the dominions of 
another state, the judgment pronounced in a 
country outside England, for instance, has no 
force whatever by itself, but requires an English 
judgment to enforce its terms. At one time this 
was also true of Scotch and Irish judgments ; but 
now, by the Judgments Extension Act, 1868, a 
judgment given in Scotland or Northern Ireland, if 
it is registered in England, is enforceable in England 
by way of execution, etc., just as if it was an 
Enghsh judgment 

But as to judgments pronounced in any other 
parts of the British Dominions, as well as in any 
foreign country, it is necessary for the party who 
has obtained the judgment to obtain a second 
judgment in this country This does not mean 
that a second trial of the action has to take place 
The plaintiff sues on his judgment, and unless he 
IS able to be met by any such defence as is pointed 
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4 Items on nominal accounts repiesenting profit 
and loss transactions which have taken place during 
the period ot the account, should be converted at 
the average rate ruling over such period 

The conversion at these varying rates having 
been effected, the accounts, as now converted, will 
not, of couise, balance, and the difference is ehmi- 
nated by raising an account known as a “ Difference 
in Exchange Account,” to which it is posted, this 
account being subsequently closed to the profit and 
loss account of the foreign establishment 

In the case of a merchant and his customer, on 
settlement of his account by the latter, the remit- 
tance is often made in currency, and may not pro- 
duce the same amount in sterhng as that standing 
on the merchant's books The customer’s account, 
therefore, requires adjustment, this being done 
•through a " Difference in Exchange Account.” In 
ithe case of many transactions, a column may be 
provided in the cash book for the reception of these 
■differences, the total only being posted to the 
ledger account 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— The large volume of 
trade which is earned on between different countries 
naturally creates a very active business in the settle- 
ment of the balances of indebtedness which are 
bound to arise. These balances are constantly 
■varying, not only in amount but also in direction, 
that IS to say, a certain country may at some time 
be in debt to another country, and shortly after- 
wards the position may be reversed To take an 
example, England may become indebted to another 
country, through the latter country having sent to 
this country goods of a value greater than this 
■country has exported There are, then, three 
ways in which the liabihty of England may be 
discharged — 

(1) Com or gold bars may be sent This method 
IS expensive owing to the charges foi freight and 
insurance 

(2) A batch of ‘‘ international ” securities could 
be sent, i e , ceitain well-known Government bonds, 
those which are dealt in on all the principal markets 
of the woild This method is not much cheaper 
than the first one noticed, owing to the charges for 
brokerage and the loss of the margin between the 
buying and the selling price 

(3) A remittance of bills may be made. This is 
by far the easiest and cheapest method, and conse- 
quently it is the one most frequently adopted. The 
bills need not necessarily be drawn upon the country 
to which they are remitted, provided that they are 
the acceptances of a country other than England 
The bills used are, of course, any first-class ones 
that are being offered in the bill market, and may 
Tie of various currencies (See Course of Exchange ) 

The term " foreign exchanges ” is used at the 
present day to mean the rates of exchange between 
England and foreign countries, and vice versd 

There are two main factors which affect the 
foreign exchanges and the price at which bills for 
settlement of a balance, as mentioned, can be 
bought One is the relative indebtedness of the two 
countries. Thus, if this country is in debt to the 
other, the price of bills on that country naturally 
tends to rise in the market, because the merchants 
compete with one another in their endeavour to 
buy bills to remit, whilst in the other couu’try's 
market the price of bills on this country tends to ' 
faU owing to absence of demand. The other dis- 
turbing factor is the value or price of money in the i 
itwo countries, that is, the rate of discount ruling 
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in each Though in the case mentioned England 
owes the other country a balance, yet the exchanges 
may be turned in favour of tlus country by a high 
rate of interest here, for this will tempt capitalists 
in the foreign country to invest money in bills on 
this country, or, put in another way, as the rate 
uses, the demand will increase, until at last the 
price reaches the specie point, and gold begins to 
flow in 

The raising of the Bank Rate as a means of 
checking the withdrawal of gold is now not nearly 
so effective as it once was because of the restric- 
tions placed upon the export of gold by other 
nations. There are many countries with a Bank 
Rate much higher than our own yet with an 
exchange rate far beyond their export specie point 
Whilst they will not permit the export of gold to 
satisfy their balance of indebtedness, the current 
rate is for then unredeemable paper which is 
exchangeable in a gold standard country at a price 
m proportion to the amount of paper issued in 
excess of the gold cover held 

By far the most potent factor in influencing 
exchange rates with such countries is the fact that 
a bill of exchange is not payable in that inter- 
nationally acceptable medium, free gold, but only 
in paper piomises to pay The discount on such 
paper vanes with the excess of it issued and, 
therefore, the likelihood of it being redeemed 
The greater the volume of currency in circulation 
in a country the less the purchasing power of each 
unit (by Gresham’s Law) and more are required 
to buy a gold standard unit of another country or 
the rate rises Instable rates are open to the 
attacks of .speculators, and we find rates fluctuating 
widely irrespective of trade balances and inteiest 
rates, but because of political crises, rumoured loans, 
and so on. 

If the systems of coinage of two or moie countries 
are considered, it will be seen that there is a differ- 
ence in the fineness of the precious metals used, 
that IS, the quantity of alloy in the coins of one 
country is greater than in those of another. Before 
it IS possible, therefoie, for any settlement of 
differences to be arnved at, the value of the metals 
must be adjusted, because when there is any 
transportation of coins, they are estimated only 
by their weight and fineness as bullion The face 
value of the coins never enters into consideration 
at all. But if the coinage of two countries is of the 
same metal, and both coinages are at their full 
weight and fineness, a calculation can be made by 
means of which an estimate of one can be arrived 
at in terms of the other in other words, a relation 
has to be established between the amount of pure 
metal in the standard coins of the different 
countries, and this is called the ” Mint Par of 
Exchange” (qv). 

The foreign exchange is said to be turning in 
favour of a country when gold may shortly have 
to be sent to it by the foreigner, and to be adverse 
when, before long, it may be necessary to export 
gold to the foreigner. 

Where the exchange rates are quoted in foreign 
money (e g , with France and Germany at so many 
francs or marks to the £), the higher the quotation 
the more favourable the exchange is to England 
(from a national point of view), because the amount 
of francs or marks which are to be received for ^1 
is greater On the other hand, where rates are 
quoted in sterhng money [e g , with Shanghai and 
India, at so many pence to a tael or rupee) the lower 
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the quotation the more favourable it is to England, 
because fewer pence are to be given for a tael or 
nipee, but the opposing views of a buyer as com- 
pared With a seller must be remembered. 

A means of making an unfavourable exchange 
more favonrable is often found in raising the bank 
rate {q v ) and thus attracting an inflow of foreign 
gold A low discount rate produces an increased 
import of securities, tending to turn the exchange 
against this country Again, an adverse exchange 
re-acts upon the discount rate, for an increased 
number of bills are being drawn on London, and 
the movement against us may reach such a point 
as to attract specie abroad, with the consequence 
that the Bank (and, following it, the market) will 
raise the rate of discount to protect the reserve 
The movements of the discount rate and the 
exchange rate are interdependent, and the one 
cannot move without producing its effect upon the 
other 

In dealing with foreign exchanges, the terms 
" high ” and " low ” are used with the greatest 
frequency, and they are calculated to mislead, 
since they express the exact converse of their 
ordinary meaning For example, a rise in the 
French exchange means a fall m the value of the 
French currency, and is therefore against that 
country If a draft has to be purchased on Pans, 
it IS advisable to get a high rate because more 
francs are obtained for the pound sterling If, 
however, a draft is being sold on that city, the 
lowest rate must be obtained, the rule to be 
observed being “ buy high and sell low ” 

On the financial page of every important news- 
paper IS to be found daily a list of the foreign 
exchanges denoting the number of foreign units 
that can be obtained for a pound or the price in 
shillings and pence for a foreign unit according to 
the method of quoting in various monetary centres 

Up to 1921 the newspapers published on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays the prices at which billbrokers 
in the Royal Exchange had bought and sold the 
previous day’s bills on foreign centres The 
practice was discontinued owing to the increase of 
telegraphic transfer business and the much more 
rapid means of intercommunication possessed by 
brokers’ switchboards (see Arbitrage) The daily 
rates now pubhshed are the prices m the London 
market for telegraphic transfers on foreign centres 
which, owing to the rapidity of telephonic and 
telegraphic dealing between exchange operators, 
are adjusted every moment to equal the rate on 
London from each respective centre 
FOREIGN GENERAL AVERAGE CLAUSE.— 
The concerned on cargo, m the event of general 
average, are bound to accept statement of general 
average legitimately made up according to foreign 
statement, for maritime law provides that, except 
where the contrary be agreed in the contract of 
affreightment, general average shall be adjusted 
as regards loss and contribution in accordance with 
the law obtaining at the place where the adventure 
ends By reason of divergencies between the laws 
of various countries, it is apparent that the British 
shipowner or concerned on caigo may be bound to 
pay in general average an amount quite different 
from that which they would have been charged 
with in an adjustment according to British law. 
The question arises as to the responsibihty of 
marine insurance underwriters under an English 
policy to accept foreign statement, which may — 
and frequently does — entail a larger contribution 
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than would have been required in a statement 
drawn up in conformity with British practice As 
regards this, it is suggested that usage dictates 
that underwriters must accept foreign statement 
" On the general law the plaintiff would fail , but 
in all matters of trade, usage is a sacred thing. I 
do not like these foreign statements of average, 
which make underwriters liable for more than the 
standard of Enghsh law But if you are satisfied 
it has been the usage, upon the evidence given, 
it ought not to be shaken ” {Re Buller, J., in 
Newman v Cazalet ) Apparently the usage was 
accepted by the jury, but in Power v. Whitmore, 
1815, Ellenborough, LCJ, stated that "the 
general average to which the underwriters are liable 
is that alone which is admitted by the law of 
England ’’ These two dicta are reconciled by the 
statement that Enghsh underwriters are bound by 
usage to accept foreign adjustments of general 
average only in so far as no principle admitted in 
the adjustment is in conflict with English law on 
the subject 

In practice, the difficulty is provided ’for by 
means of the F G A clause That in the Institute 
Time clauses (Hulls) is as follows — 

“ General average and salvage to be adjusted 
according to the law and practice obtaining at the 
place where the adventure ends, as if the contract 
of affreightment contained no special terms upon 
the subject , but where the contract of affreight- 
ment so provides the adjustment shall be accord- 
ing to York- Antwerp Rules 1890 (omitting in the 
case of wood cargoes the first word, ‘ No,’ of 
Rule 1) or York-Antwerp Rules 1924 ’’ 

It IS to be observed that the clause does not admit 
of the introduction of a clause into contracts of 
affreightments providing that general average is 
always to be adjusted in accordance with the law 
of a specified country, a provision often found in 
American (USA) bills of lading This explains 
the form of the F G A. clause in ordinary cargo 
insurances, viz — 

" General average and salvage charges payable 
according to Foreign Statement or for York- 
Antwerp Rules if in accordance with the contract 
of affreightment ’’ 

FOREIGN J UDGMENTS. — By a foreign judgment 
is understood a judgment given in the ordinary 
way by a competent court of the country in which 
it is pronounced It presupposes a regular trial 
according to the forms observed in that country, 
and a regular judicial order at the conclusion of the 
same Since, by international law, the laws of one 
country have no force within the dominions of 
another state, the judgment pronounced m a 
country outside England, for instance, has no 
force whatever by itself, but requires an English 
judgment to enforce its terms At one time this 
was also true of Scotch and Irish judgments , but 
now, by the Judgments Extension Act, 1868, a 
judgment given in Scotland or Northern Ireland, if 
it IS registered in England, is enforceable in England 
by way of execution, etc,, just as if it was an 
English judgment. 

But as to judgments pronounced m any other 
parts of the British Dominions, as well as in any 
foreign country, it is necessary for the party who 
has obtained the judgment to obtain a second 
judgment in this country This does not mean 
that a second trial of the action has to take place. 
The plaintiff sues on his judgment, and unless he 
is able to be met by any such defence as is pointed 
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out below, he sues by means of a specially indorsed 
writ and proceeds under Order XIV {q v ) The 
foreign judgment is held to be, as it were, a kind 
of contract, and the claim is for a hqmdated sum, 
the defendant being generally estopped from deny- 
ing the validity of the same But a foreign judg- 
ment creditor must not forget the Statute of 
Limitations The foreign judgment debt is only a 
simple contract debt, and must be sued upon 
within six years of its date, whereas an Enghsh 
judgment debt, j e , a judgment pronounced by 
an English court, is valid for twelve years. 

The principal ground upon which a defendant 
can lesist judgment is fraud But a very strong 
case will have to be made out to induce the English 
court to interfere. There will be no interference on 
the ground of mere mistake, or that the foreign 
court has gone wrong on particular facts or law. 

It IS obvious, therefore, that each case must depend 
upon its own merits, with a strong tendency to 
uphold the foreign judgment if possible. To inter- 
fere too much with foreign procedure would 
certainly lead to international difficulties Other 
grounds upon which a defendant will be able to 
resist judgment being given against him are that 
the foreign court acted without jurisdiction, that 
the subject matter was immoral or illegal, that the 
judgment is an attempt to enforce the penal or 
revenue laws of the foreign State, that the foreign 
judgment was obtained in respect of a tort which, 
although giving rise to a civil action abroad, is not 
the subject of a civil action in this country Where 
a foreign judgment is given in favour of the 
defendant, the plaintiff cannot take any action in 
an Enghsh court in respect of the same subject 
matter in any shape or form The foreign judgment 
IS final. 

FOREIGN LAW. — The law of one State has no 
force within the dominions of another State There- 
fore, if an action is brought in England, Enghsh law 
IS alone apphcable to the particular case in question. 
This does not mean, however, that foreign law is 
altogether ignored. A knowledge of it may be 
reqmied to explain certain particular points con- 
nected with the case, with the status of the parties, 
etc. For this purpose, since foreign law is a question 
of evidence, the law of evidence requires that it 
shall be proved by one or more expert witnesses 
The general practice is to call a duly qualified 
member of the legal profession in the country of 
which the law is in question as a witness, and to 
get him to explain the same. This very frequently 
happens in matrimonial causes. The Enghsh court 
will not assume jurisdiction in such matters unless 
it is satisfied that the doimcil (qv) of the parties 
IS Enghsh and that there has been a legal marriage 
Suppose the alleged marriage was celebrated abroad 
and the validity of the ceremony is questioned 
Before the question could be decided, it would be 
necessary to have the evidence of a duly qualified 
member of the legal profession of the country in 
which the ceremony took place to attest as to the 
validity or invalidity of the same Two Acts of 
Parliament were passed, in 1859 and 1861, to try 
and remedy the inconvenience that must certainly 
arise on occasions from this mode of procedure, but 
thev have never been out into any practical force 
FOREIGN MARKETS, HOW TO GET IN TOUCH 
WITH. — The methods by which the manufacturer 
can get into touch with overseas markets, and create 
a demand in them for his products, are perfectly 
simple if an effort is made to understand the struc- 
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ture of the great export trade which Great Britain 
in particular has built up in the course of centuries 
What baffles the unmstructed manufacturer is the 
apparently impassable wall which the merchant 
shipper and the commission buyer present between 
him and the importer They must be passed if the 
importer is to be induced to indent for, and the 
overseas consumer to demand from the importer, 
a particular line of goods, yet they must not in any 
way be antagonised, nor can the financial facilities 
they provide be dispensed with The problem 
is to create the demand, and even initiate the 
specific order in the overseas market, while accepting 
the order and receiving payment from intermediary 
firms in England Merely to appoint a London 
representative to canvass the shipping houses is 
a feeble and inadequate policy foredoomed to 
disappointment and failure. It is a first and essential 
step, but It must be reinforced by measures of a 
far more comprehensive character 

Export Roprcsoutation. Most important is the 
appointment of efficient representatives in the 
overseas markets which it is desired to seive A 
preliminary tnp for this purpose may be made by 
a special representative — a pnncipal of the firm if 
possible — whose main object should be a general 
investigation of the business opportunities offering 
Following such a visit comes the need for repre- 
sentation on permanent lines A salaried man 
solely devoted to one firm’s interests is neither 
necessary nor likely to prove profitable for this 
What IS wanted is an established commission agent 
holding a group of allied lines, and able to prove 
that he possesses the right sort of connection among 
buyers He would work on a moderate expenses 
allowance and commission on all orders emanating 
from his territory, and his duties would be to canvass 
the wholesale importers, showing samples and 
quoting prices, and inducing them to indent on their 
home shipping or buying connections for the 
goods He would notify his principals of such 
pronused indents, and it would be their duty to 
arrange for confirmation by the merchant shipper 
or commission buyer entrusted with the indent. 
This method of working not only avoids antago- 
nising the home shipper and buyer, for it m no way 
usurps their prerogatives and responsibilities, but 
actually operates in their interests by beating up 
a certain amount of business which would not 
otherwise pass through their hands The actual 
salesmanship is performed by the commission 
representative, who gets into personal touch with 
the ultimate customer — the importer — and who can 
also render invaluable service by providing constant 
information and advice concerning his market In 
some trades, notably those handling machinery, 
the comnussion representative is conveniently dis- 
placed by the merchant-agent, who can hold stocks, 
undertake contracts, and do other necessary work 
outside the scope of the ordinary commercial 
traveller 

Export Advertising. But personal repi esentation 
IS not alone sufficient It must be backed up by 
speciahsed advertising even more than in the home 
market The travelling commission agent, probably 
with a territory covering a million square miles or 
more, cannot at best make more than two or three 
round trips in the course of a year In the 
necessaffly lengthy intervals between his calls 
on individual buyers not only are “ constant 
reminders ” required, but constant information of 
a stimulative kind concerning the firm’s latest 
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offers to its customers. The best vehicle for this is 
Press advertising, and as a geneial rule hmited to 
an appeal to the wholesale trader It is obvious 
that no firm can have sufficient capital to expend 
on placarding the entire globe Only where a special 
market is concentrated on can broadcast advertismg 
to the general public be attempted, and then it can 
only be justified in the case of a proprietary article 
which must become either a household word or 
nothing Therefore, to secure the wholesale im- 
porter’s interest must be the mam object, especially 
in the earlier stages of an advertising campaign, 
and he has his recognised organs in which such 
advertising should appear These are not neces- 
sarily, nor even usually, local publications, the 
mission of which is more generally to promote the 
interests of local industries in competition with 
imported goods It is the export trade journal 
published in England which is essentially the 
vehicle of communication between the home manu- 
facturer and the overseas importer, and the 
circulation which the prospective advertiser should 
demand of these is not so much one of magnitude 
as of quality The journal which is most widely 
read by actual importers, even though their number 
IS limited to a few thousands, is worth far more 
than one claiming an impossibly large and certainly 
fictitious circulation The land of " copy ■” which 
appeals is of the strictly businesslike sort, neither 
cheaply smart nor respectably dull The importer 
should be given information on such points as 
special shipping discounts, qualities which defy 
climatic influences, methods of packing to save 
freight, prospects of early delivery, and other 
similar selling points A " popular ” appeal is 
wasted on him , give him facts which touch his 
pocket Such facts must also be put m simple 
dictionary language, avoiding British idioms and 
technical terms calculated to puzzle the foreign 
student of English Sometimes the whole adver- 
tisement may be given in a foreign language when 
an issue is to be specially localised, and at all times 
a striking " message ” in French or Spanish may be 
embodied in a firm's advertisements. Illustrations 
are, of course, a valuable factor m overcoming the 
language difficulty It is almost mvanably advisable 
for a manufacturer to do his principal export 
advertising from headquarters, entrus mg only 
purely local advertising to liis agents abroad 

Export Circulars and Catalogues. The efficiency 
of circulars and catalogues m placing a manufacturer 
m touch with importers abroad can undoubtedly 
be very great, but it depends entirely upon how 
they are drafted and circulated With regard to 
the drafting of this class of advertismg literature, 
it IS only necessary to say here that no expense 
should be spared in providing good printing and 
substantial form to encourage filing for regular 
reference by the importer ; that reading matter 
and prices should be in the language and currency 
of the market aimed at, c i f or through rates 
being quoted ; and illustrations should be freely 
used (See also Export Catalogues ) The cost 
of distribution through the post amounts to a 
substantial sum, and much waste is also inevitable 
unless special lists are obtained and constantly 
revised Even in markets where good directories 
are obtainable, these are necessarily a year or more 
out-of-date in most cases, while the community of 
smaller traders is usually in a state of flux sufficient 
to render the most up-to-date lists unreliable to a 
marked extent. 


For the rest, success in getting into touch with 
oversea markets depends upon persistent eSort on 
the hnes indicated, backed up by a specialised 
factory service on which the agent abroad can rely 
to carry out his suggestions and instructions, and 
to give orders from his market as prompt attention 
as though he were on the spot to make his personal 
mfluence felt on departmental foremen Above all, 
the manufacturer himself should give his own 
attention to the markets he serves, studying their 
special requirements, and visiting them periodically 
if possible 

FOREIGN MONEYS. — The coinages of the princi- 
pal count] les of the world, as well as of the great ei 
British Dominions beyond the seas, are given in the 
following table — 

Approximate 
par value in 
English money 
S. d. 

Abyssinia. Monetary unit — Menehk 
DoUar ... . 20 

Argentina. Monetary Unit — Peso 
(paper) of 100 Centavos . ,19 

Argentmo (gold) of 5 Pesos 19 10 

Paper Peso = 44 cents (gold) 

Australia. Enghsh as well as Austrahan 
coinage circulates throughout the Aus- 
trahan Commonwealth Sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns are now coined in Austia- 
lian mints 

Austria. Monetary Unit — Schilhng of 
100 Groschen . . . 0 7 

There is a nickel coin of 10 Groschen 
and copper coins of 2 and 1 Groschen 
The Silver Schilling equals 10,000 of 
the former paper Kioncn 
Belgium. Monetary Unit — the Belga 
of 5 Fiancs . . . . . . . . ..07 

There are in circulation bronze coins 
of 1 and 2 Centimes , nickel coins of 5, 

10, and 20 Centimes , silver coins of 
50 centimes, 1, 2, and 5 Francs, and 
a gold com of 20 Francs 
Notes are issued by the National 
Bank for 5, 20, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 
Francs 

In the Congo State, the Franc is the 
com mostly in use. 

Belgium was a member of the Latin 
Union 

Bermucl as, Enghsh money is legal t ender, 
but Ameiican money is freely taken, 
especially at the hotels 
Bolivia. Monetary Unit — the silver 
Boliviano of 100 Centavos . ..16 

(This IS most fluctuating in value ) 

The nominal gold Boliviano is valued 
at about 4s 

Brazil. Monetaiy Unit — Milreis of 1 ,000 
Reis.. ... .23 

Gold— 10 Milreis 
Silver— 2,000 Reis 

There are copper, nickel, silver, and 
gold corns, but the circulating medium 
is principally inconvertible paper 
money, in which the value of 1 Milreis 
Is 3id 

British Guiana. Monetary Unit — 

Dollar , . . , . . ,42 

The currency is Biitish sterling coin. 

British Honduras. The monetary unit 
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Approximate 
par value m 
English money, 
s d. 

IS the gold Dollar, valued in British 
currency at 4s l|d , or 4 867 dollars to 
the pound 

There is a copper com of 1 Cent and 
a nickel com of 5 Cents ; also silver 
coins of 10, 25, and 50 Cents 
British North Borneo. Monetaiy Unit 
— Dollar of 100 Cents 2 4 

The subsidiai y coins are nickel — 1 , 2|, 
and 5 Cents — and bronze — J and 1 Cent 
Bulgaria. Monetary Unit — Leva of 

100 Stotinkis 0 

Except for the diffeience in names, 
there is a currency in use similar to 
that of France 

Canada. Monetary Unit — 1 Dollar of 
100 Cents . 4 2 

The subsidiary coins are bronze, 1 
Cent, nickel, 5 Cents, silver, 5, 10, 25, 
and 50 Cents , gold, 5 and -10 Dollars 
Notes are issued by the Government 
for 25 cents, $1, $2, $5, $500, and 
$1,000, and by the various banks of 
Canada for $5 and upwards, and are 
in general circulation 
Canary Islands. Spanish money is the 
currency in use (See Spam ) 

Ceylon. Monetary Unit — Rupee (100 

Cents) . . . ..20 

There are silver coins of 10, 25, and 
50 Cents , a nickel com of 5 Cents , and 
copper coins of 1 and 5 Cents 
Chile. Monetary Unit — Peso (gold) . 1 5 

Peso (paper) . . . ..06 

Although on a nominal gold basis, 
the currency is principally paper 
China. Monetary Unit- — Tael, which 
vanes with the price of silver 

Colombia. Monetary Unit — Peso of 
100 Centavos . . . . 4 0 

Costa Rica. Monetary Unit — Gold 
Colon of 100 Centesimos . 1 10 

Cuba. Monetary unit — Peso of 100 
Centavos 4 2 

Spanish money still circulates, but 
United States money is everywhere 
accepted 

Cyprus. The monetary unit is the 
Piastre, the value of which is about 1 Jd 
British gold is the general circulating 
medium, 

Czecho- Slovakia. Monetary Unit — 

Krone of 100 Heller . 0 10 

Danzig. Monetary nnd — Gulden of 
100 Pfenmge , . . ,.09^ 

Denmark. Monetary Unit — Krone of 

100 Ore 1 li 

There are bronze, mckel, aluminium 
bronze, silver, and gold coins. 

Ecuador. Monetary Unit— Silver Sucre 
of 100 Centavos . . . . , . . 2 0 

There is a gold com of 10 Sucres 
(1 Condor) equal to 20s. 

Egypt. Monetary Unit — Egyptian 
pound of 100 Piastres . . . . . 20 6 

There are bronze coins of i Milheme 
and mckel coins of 1, 2, 5, and 10 Mil- 
hemes (1 Piastre) , silver coins of 2, 5, 


Approximate 
par value m 
English money, 
s d. 

10, and 20 Piastres , and gold coins of 
50 and 100 Piastres = \£E and l£E 
Notes of 50 Piastres, 1/E, 5;^E, 

10/E, 50;£E, and 100;^E are issued by 
the National Bank 

Esthonia. Monetary Unit — ^Mark of 
100 Pfenmge . . 0 

Finland. Monetary Unit — Markka of 
100 Pennia. ... 0 1| 

France. Monetary Unit — ^the Franc of 
100 Centimes , . . 9^ 

There are bronze coins of 1, 2, 5, and 
10 Centimes , a nickel coin of 25 Cen- 
times , silver coins of 50 centimes and 
1, 2, and 5 Francs , and gold coins of 
5, 10, and 20 Francs The last named is 
called the “ Napoleon,” or ” Louis ” 

Notes are issued by the Bank of 
France lor 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, and 
1,000 Francs 

Germany. Monetary Unit — the Reichs- 
mark of 100 Reich Pfenmge , 1 0* 

There are silver coins of 1 and 3 
Reichsmarks , aluminium bronze coins 
of 5, 10, and 50 Reich Pfenmge 
Greece. Monetary Unit — the Drachma 
of 100 Lepta . , , ..09^ 

There are copper and nickel coins in 
general circulation 
Guatemala. Same as Colombia 
Guernsey. In addition to the British 
currency, this island has a special bronze 
coinage of its own — 1, 2, 4, and 8 Doubles 
The Double is of the value of Jd 
Haiti. Monetary Unit — Gourde of 100 
Centimos . . . . . , ..09 

American currency circulates 
Holland. Monetary Unit — Gulden or 
Florin of 100 Cents . . 18 

There are bronze coins oi 1, and 
2^ Cents , a nickel coin of 5 Cents , 
silver coins of 10, 25, and 50 Cents, 1 
and 2^ Gulden , and gold coins of 
5 and 10 Gulden 

Notes are issued by the Netherlands 
Bank for 10, 25, 40, 60, 100, 200, 

300, and 1,000 Guilders 
Honduras. Monetary Unit — Silver Peso 
of 100 Centavos ... 49 

There are in circulation copper and 
silver coins of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 25, and 50 
Centavos 

Hong Kong. The monetary unit is the 
Dollar, which vanes with the price oi 
silver 

There are silver and copper coins 
Hungary. Monetary Unit — the Pengo 
of 100 Garas (Groats) . . 0 9 

India. Monetary Unit — Rupee of 16 
Annas . . . . . .20 

The subsidiary coins are bronze, J 
and J Anna , mckel coins of 1, 2, and 8 
Annas , silver coins of 2, 4, and 8 
Annas and 1 Rupee 

A Lac, or Lakh, equals 100.000 
Rupees. 100 Lacs is a Crore 

A Pie IS equal to ^ Anna or th^ 

192nd part of a Rupee 
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Approximate 
par value m 
English money. 

5 d 

The standard value of the rupee was 
changed to 2s Od in the early part of 
1920, but there has been a steady 
depreciation with the fall in silver 
Italy. Monetary Unit — the Lira of 
100 Centesimi . . . . . . . . 9^ 

There are bronze coins of 1 , 2, 5, and 
10 Centesimi , nickel coins of 20 and 
25 Centesimi , silver coins of 1, 2, and 
5 Lire , gold coins of 5, 10, and 20 Lire 
The money in general use is a paper 
currency. 

Jamaica. In addition to the British 
coinage theie are in circulation nickel- 
bronze pence, halfpence, and farthings 
Japan. Monetary Unit — Yen of 100 
Sen ... . . 2 Oi 

The coins consist of Bronze, 5 Rin 
{} Sen) and 1 Sen , nickel, 5 Sen , 
silver, 10, 20, and 50 Sen, and gold, 

5, 10, and 20 Yen 

Java. Monetary Unit — Guilder or 
Florin of 100 Cents . . 18 

Jersey. Like Guernsey, Jersey has a 
special bi onze coinage — ^pence, halfpence, 
and farthings 

Korea. Monetary Unit — Gold Yen of 
100 Sen . .2 Oi 

There are gold, silver, nickel, and 
bronze coins 

Latvia. Monetary Unit — Lat of 100 
Santimes . . . . 0 9| 

There are silver, nickel, and copper 
coins. 

Lithuania. Monetary Unit — Lita of 100 
Cents ... . 05 

There are silver coins of 1 and 2 Litas 
and nickel coins of 50, 20, 10, and 5 
Cents. 

Liberia. The Dollar of the United States 
IS the com in common use There are 
also silver coins of 50, 25, and 10 Cents, 
and bronze coins of 2 and 1 Cents 

Luxemburg. The Franc is the monetary 
unit. 

Madeira. Portuguese money is the 
currency in use (See Portugal ) 

Malta. Only English notes and coins 
circulate 

Mauritius. The monetary unit is the 
Indian Rupee of 100 Cents . . , 2 0 

Government notes are issued for 5, 

10, and 50 Rupees 

Mexico. Monetaiy Umt — Dollar or 
Peso of 100 Centavos . . 2 0^ 

There are bronze, nickel, silver, and 
gold coins 

Blonaco. The monetary umt is the 
Franc 

Morocco. The monetary unit is the 
Real of 5 Francs 

Newfoundland. The monetary system 
IS similar to that of Canada, and Canadian 
coins circulate freely 

New Zealand. English coinage circu- 
lates throughout New Zealand, and is 
the only legal tender. 

English bank notes are at a discount 
of 1 to 2\ per cent 


Approximate 
par value m 
English money. 

Nicaragua. Monetary Unit — Gold 
Cordoba of 100 Centavos . . ..41 

Norway. Monetary Unit — Krone of 
100 Ore . .. . . 1 14 

There are copper coins of 1, 2, and 
5 Ore , nickel coins of 50 Ore and 1 
Krone , silver coins of 10, 25, and 50 
Ore, 1, and 2 Kroner , Gold coins of 5, 

10, and 20 Kroner 

Bank notes are also issued of 1, 2, 

5, 10, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 Kroner 
Panama. Ihe monetary unit is the 
gold Bilbao of 2 Pesos . . . ..42 

Paraguay. Monetary Unit — Peso of 
100 Centavos 

Persia. Monetary Umt — 1 Kran of 
20 Shahis 10 Krans= 1 Toman 

Present exchange, 50 Krans silver 
or paper =;^1 

The coins m common use are the 
\ Kran, 1 Kran, and 2 Krans, silver 
pieces Gold is not in general circulation 
Peru. Monetary Unit — Sol (silver) . 2 0 

Gold— Libra (10 Soles) . . . 20 0 

Philippine Islands. Monetary unit — 

Peso of 100 Centavos — 50 U S Cents . 2 04 

Poland. Monetary Unit — Zloty of 100 
Groschen . . 0 94 

Portugal. Monetaiy Umt — 1 Escudo 
of 100 Centavos . .45 

Bronze — 5 Reis = 4 Centavo 
„ 10 „ = 1 
„ 20 „ = 2 „ 

Nickel— 50 ,. = 5 „ 

„ 100 „ = 10 „ 

Silver— 200 „ = 20 „ 

„ 500 „ = 50 „ 

„ 1,000 ., = I Escudo 

Gold is at a premium and is not in 
general circulation The only gold coins 
are the old Milreis issue, and their value 
IS as follows — 

Gold — 1 Milreis = 1 Escudo 

2 „ = 2 „ 

.. 5 „ = 5 „ 

„ 10 „ = 10 „ 

Rumania. Monetary Unit — Leu of 

100 Bam . . . . . . 0 94 

Coins are issued for denominations 
as for countries in the Latin Union 
Russia. Monetary Unit — Tcheivonet/, 
consisting of 10 Roubles (1 Rouble = 

100 Kopeks) 

There are copper coins of 1, 2, 3 and 
5 Kopeks , Silver coins of 10, 15, 20 
and 50 Kopeks, and 1 Rouble. 

Serbia. (Sec Yugo-Slavta ) 

Siam. Monetary Unit — Tical of 100 
Satang ... . 18 

Spain. Monetary Unit — Peseta of 
100 Centimos . . . . . • 0 94 

The coins consist of bronze, 5 and 
10 Centimos ; silver, 50 Centimos, 1 , 

2, and 5 Pesetas ; gold, 20, 25 Pesetas 
(Alphonso) 

Notes of 25, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 
Pesetas are issued by the Bank of Spain. 

Gold IS at a premium and is not in 
general circulation. 
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Sweden. Monetary Unit — Kiona of 
100 Ore . . . 11' 

There are bronze, silver, and gold 
coins. 

Switzerland. Monetary Unit — the Franc 
of 100 Centimes . . . . 0 9^ 

There are bronze coins of 1 and 2 
Centimes , nickel, 5, 10. and 20 Cen- 
times , silver, 50 Centimes and 1, 2, 
and 5 Francs , gold, 10 and 20 Francs 
Tripoli. Same as Italy 
Turkey. Monetary Unit — ^the Piastre 
of 40 Paras 

1 Piastre . ..02 

20 Piastres = 1 silver Medjidie 
Union of South Africa. Monetary Unit 
— Pound, as in Great Britain 

United States. Monetary Unit — 1 Dollar 
of 100 Cents 4 2 

The coins are copper, 1 Cent , 
nickel, 5 Cents , silver, 10 Cents 
(Dime), 25, and 50 Cents, 1 Dollar, 
also gold, 2^, 5, 10 (Eagle) and 20 
Dollars. 

Uruguay. Monetary Unit — Peso 4 3 

Venezuela. Monetary Unit — Gold Bolivai 
of 100 Centavos 

Bolivar 0 

Yngo-Slavia. Monetary Unit — ^Dinar 
of 100 Paras . . . . . 0 9^ 

The Latin Monetary Union consists of those 
countries which have adopted the same standard 
coin, though called by different names, equal in 
value to the franc The original members of the 
Union were Belgium, France, Greece, Italy, and 
Switzerland The Union is now viitually non- 
existent. 

FOREIGN MONEY ORDERS.—These are money 
orders issued by the Post Office for the transimssion 
of sums abroad [See Money Orders ] 

FOREIGN TELEGRAMS. — ^Telegrams dispatched 
or received from places outside the United Kingdom 
[See Telegrams ] 

FOREIGN TRADE. — The commerce which is 
carried on by traders between different countries 
FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.— 
Argentina. — The metric system (</ d ) is in use 
Austria. The metiic system is in use 
Belgium. In this country, too, the metric system 
IS in use, and the names of the various weights and 
measures are the same as those used in France, with 
the following exceptions : The kilogram is called 
the hvre, the hire the htron, and the metre the anne 
Bolivia, As Central America 
Brazil. In addition to the metric system, there 
are certain weights and measures in use which are 
derived from the old Portuguese The principal are 
the following — 

{a) Length , the covada = 26 247 in , and the 
vara = 3 64 ft. 

(6) Weight , the arratel = 1 '0 118 lb , the arroba = 
32-384 lb , and the quintal (100 arratel) = 101-18 lb 
(c) Capacity ; the almude = 3 684 gals , and the 
alqueire= 1 1 bushels. 

Bulgaria. The metric system is in use 
Central America. In addition to the metric 
system, the weights and measures of old Spain are 
in common use (See Spam ) 

Chile. Same as Central America. 


China. At Hong Kong and the other treaty ports 
the British weights and measures are in use The 
principal native weights and measures are as 
follows — 

(a) Length, the fan or fun = -141 in , the tsun = 
1-41 in , the chih= 14 1 m , the chang= 141 in , 
and the yin= 1,410 in = 117^ ft. 

{&) Weights , the tael or leang =4 oz , the 
cattle = li lb , and the tan or pical= 133J lb 
The English hundredweight is equal to 84 catties 

(c) Capacity . the ho = 2 pts , the sheng = 20 
pts , and the ton= 100 pts 

Denmark, {a) Length ; the tomme = 1 -029 in , 
the fod= 1-029 ft., the alen= 2 fod, the favenr= 
6 fod, the rode =12 fod, and the mil = 2,000 roder 
or 4*6805 Enghsh miles 

The tonde (a measure of area), or the tonde land 
(14,000 sq. alen) = 1 363 Enghsh acres. 

(b) Weight, the pund= 1-102 lb, and the 
centner = 100 lb. The pund is subdivided into 
16 unser and 32 lod 

(c) Capacity , the pob = 1 69 pts , the kande = 
2 potter, the viertel= 4 kande, the skeppe= 18 
potter, the fjerdmgkar = 2 skepper, the tonde = 
4 fjerdingkar, and the laest= 12 tender The laest 
is about equal to 45 87 Enghsh bushels, and, there- 
fore, the tonde is the equivalent of 3 82 bushels 
The anker is a measure of 39 potter, and equal to 
8-29 English imperial gallons 

(<*) Length; the kirat= I’l in., the 
rub = 6 kirats, the pik = 4 rubs, and the gasab = 
4 piks The gasab is, therefore, about equal to 
2 88 English yards 

The feddan is a square measure, and is equal to 
400 sq. gasab, that is, nearly | of an acre. 

(5) Weight , the rottolo = 1 lb nearly, the oke = 
2 75 lb , and the cantar (or 100 rottoli) = 99 lb 
nearly. 

{c) Capacity . the ardeb is a gram measure, 
which varies considerably, according to the gram 
measured At Cairo it is equal to about 5 bushels 

Finland. The metric system is in use 

Prance. The metric system is in use 

Germany. The metric system is that in use, 
but the names given to the various weights and 
measures are as follows — 


German 

Metric system 

Stab. 

Metre 

Strich 

Centimetre. 

Neuzoll 

Millimetre. 

Kette 

Decameti e 

Kanne 

Litre 

Schoppen 

Half-litre 

Fass. 

Hectolitre 

Neuloth. 

Decagramme. 


There are also the weights called the pfund, which 
is equal to 500 grammes, or 1 -1023 lb , the centner = 
100 pfund, and the tonne = 2,000 pfund The 
centner, therefore, is rather less than a hundred- 
weight ( no 231 lb), and the tonne is equal to 
19-6842 cwt 

Greece. In this country the metric system is in 
use, but the names used are as follows — 


Grecian 

Metric. 

Pecheus. 

Metre. 

Palame 

Decimetre 

Daktylos. 

Centimetre. 

Gramme 

Millimetre. 

Stadion 

Kilometre. 

Skioms 

Myriametre. 

Strenna. 

Are. 
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Grecian 

Metric. 

Litra 

Litre 

Kotyle 

Decihtre 

Mystion 

Centilitre 

Kybos 

Milhhtre 

Koilon 

Hectohtre 

Drachme. 

Gramme 

Obolos 

Decigramme 

Kokkos 

Centigramme. 

In addition, there are the mera= | kilogramme. 

the tonos= 29*526 cwt , and the oke= 2*84 lb 

Holland. The metric system is in use, but the 

names used are as follows — 


Dutch. 

Metric. 

El 

Metre 

Palm 

Decimetre. 

Duim 

Centimetre. 

Streep. 

Millimetre 

Roede 

Decametre. 

Mi]le 

Kilometre. 

Kan 

Litre 

Maatje 

Decilitre. 

Vingerhoed. 

Centilitre 

Vat 

Hectohtre. 

Wigt]e 

Gramme 

Korrel. 

Decigramme 

Lord 

Decagramme 

Onze 

Hectogramme 

Pond 

Kilogramme 

Bunder 

Hectare. 

The old pound = T088 lb 


Italy. The metric system is in use, but the names 

are as follows — 


Italian 

Metric 

Metro 

Metre 

Decimetre 

Decimetre 

Centi metro 

Centimetre. 

Millimetre 

Millimetre, 

Decametro 

Decametre 

Etto metro 

Hectometre 

Chilometro. 

Kilometre 

Miriametro 

Myriametre 

Ara 

Are. 

Centiare 

Centiare 

Ettare 

Hectare 

Litre 

Litre 

Decilitre 

Decihtre. 

Decalitre 

Decalitre 

Ettolitro 

Hectohtre 

Chilohtro. 

Kilolitre 

Gramma 

Gramme 

Decigramma 

Decigramme 

Centigramma 

Centigramme 

Milhgramma 

Milligramme 

Decagramma 

Decagiamme. 

Ettogramma 

Hectogramme 

Chilogramma 

Kilogramme 

Miriagramma 

Myriagramme 


Japan, {a) Length , the shaku, which is about a 
foot, the ken = 6 shaku, the tcho = 60 ken, and 
the ri = 36 tcho The ri is, therefore, about 
2| English miles The square tcho = 2 4507 English 
acres. 

(6) W e'lqht ; the kin, which is divided into 
160 momme, equivalent to 1*3251 lb, the kwan 
(6| kin) = 8 2817 lb , and the tan =100 kin 
(c) Capactty , the shoo = *397 gals, or 0496 
bushels, the to= 10 shoo, and the koku= 10 to 
Mexico. The metric system is in use, but the old 


Spanish weights and measures are still in existence. 

Norway. The metric system is m use 

Persia, (a) Length . the guz or zer is a measure 
which varies from 36 to 44 in , and the parasang = 
4^ imles. 

(6) Weight . the miskal = 47 5 grains, and the 
maund= 6J lb 

(c) Capacity , the chenica = *289 gals , the 
capicha=2 chenicas, and the artata= T809 
bushels 

Peru. The old Spanish weights and measures are 
m use 

Portugal. The metric system is in use 

Rumania. The metric system is in use 

Russia, {a) Length; the vershok = If in , the 
stopa= 8 vershok, the arshine = 2 stopa, the 
saschen = 3 arshine, and the verst = 500 saschen 
The verst is, therefore, equal to 1166*6 yards, or 
*663 of an Enghsh mile The dessiatine is a square 
measure equal to 2,400 square saschen or 2 acres, 

2 roods, 32 poles, 

(6) Weight : the funt = *9026 lb , the pud = 
40 funt, the berkovitz = 10 puds, and the packen = 

3 berkovitz The packen is, therefore, about equal 
to 1083 lb The funt is subdivided into 12 lanas, or 
32 lotti, or 96 zolotmcks 

(c) Capacity ; the tscharkey = *27049 gals , the 
vedro= 100 tscharkeys, the anker =8*114 gals, 
the chetvort = 46*2 gals , and the sarokowaja = 
108*196 gals 

Serbia. The metric system is in use 

South American States. Except as separately 
noticed, the metric system is that commonly in use 

Spain. The metric system is in use, and the 
names used are the same as in that system, except 
that the last letter of each weight and measure ends 
tn 0 instead of e, eg, metro, htro, gramo. The 
word are is changed into area 

The old Spanish weights and measures which are 
still m use in some parts of Central and South 
America are as follows — 

(а) Length, the Spanish foot= 10 958 m., and 
the vara = 2 782 ft. In square measure the 
fanegada= 1| acres 

(б) Weight : the onza = *063 lb , the libra = 

1 10141b , and the quintal = 100 libra, or 110 1431b 

(c) Capacity, the cuartillo = *011 gals., the 
azumbre = 4 cuartillos, the cuartilla = 2 azumbres, 
and the arroba mayor = 4 cuartillos The arroba 
mayor is, therefore, equal to about 3*55 gals. 

Sweden. The metric system is m general use, but 
some of the old measures and weights used in Den- 
mark are still to be found, e g., the tomme of 
1*029 m , the alen, which is equal to 24 tommes or 
24*714 in : the lod is rather more than ^ oz , and 
the pund = 1*1 02 lb An Enghsh hundredweight = 
102 Swedish punds 

Switzerland. The metric system is m use. Thei e 
is also the weight known as the pfund= 1 1023 lb 
The ptund is divided into 16 unzen or 32 loths. 
The standard of length is the foot of 3 de:imeties = 
11*811 in 

Turkey. The metric system is in use, but the 
names apphed are as follows — 

Turkish. Metric. 

Arshin Metre. 

Oke Kilogramme. 

Cantaro. 100 kilogrammes 

Chequee. 1,000 kilogiammes 

United States. The English imperial weights and 
measures are generally used, but there are also still 
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la existence certain measures known as tlie old 
Winchester measures. These are as follows — 

(а) Ltqmd ; the pint and gallon are equal to 
*833 of the imperial pint and gallon. These apply 
to wines and spirits A pint of beer = 1 017 pts 

(б) Dry , the pint, gallon, bushel, and quarter 
are equal to 969 of the same imperial measure. 

FORE STALLING.— This is generally taken to 
mean any particular advantage which one person 
obtains in a market over another In England, at 
one time, it was an offence for a person to buy up 
goods whilst they were on their way to market, for 
the purpose of obtaining liigher prices from the 
retail buyer through having secured for the time 
being a monopoly in the same This offence was 
called forestalling It was abolished by an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1844 

FORFEITED SHARES. — A power is given to 
boards of directors to penalise defanltmg share- 
holders who fail to meet an instalment which falls 
due upon shares allotted to them. The machinery 
to be employed by the chairman or secretary of a 
company having recourse to resort to such means 
IS usually fully provided for in the articles of 
association regulating the company's procedure. 
Each step, however, requires the closest and most 
careful attention, and the least irre-ulaiity may 
render the forfeiture void, -with the result that the 
officials of the company may quite conceivably be 
held personally liable in damages. 

It must be assumed that there is no reasonable 
doubt that the defaulting shareholder has not 
received the notice of call or calls having been 
made. Some steps should be taken before pro- 
ceeding to be assured of the shareholder’s place of 
abode, or that the notices have not been returned 
through the post Thus assured, it becomes the 
duty cf the secretary to write to the shareholder 
with an intimation that if the instalments are not 
paid by a certain specified date, a minimum lapse 
of time being usually provided for under the com- 
pany’s articles, the shares will then become liable 
to forfeiture, the letter being sent by registered 
post as an extra precaution against miscarriage. 
Where this appeal has not met with any response, 
a second notice will be sent in the same manner 
drawing attention to the first appeal, and mention- 
ing the Board's intention to forfeit the shares 
standing in his name or such as are in default, with 
a reminder that he will, nevertheless, remain liable 
for the unpaid call, notwithstanding the fact that 
he may cease to be the holder of the shares. If 
payment is still withheld after the date specified 
in the second notice, it then becomes necessary 
for the secretary or director to appear before a 
Commissioner for Oaths to make an affidavit 
setting out the following — 

1. That the declarant is either the secretary or 
a director of the company. 

2 That the usual notices have been posted as to 
the calls having been made, such calls being in 
pursuance of conditions set forth in the prospectus 
or other document dealing with the issue of the 
shares, or that the call has been made by resolu- 
tion of the directors, as provided for in the powers 
given them in such matters 

3 That two notices, specifying the date of each, 
were sent through the post, the posting of which 
could be testified by registered letter receipts con- 
taining the address of the defaulter, and that up to 
that time neither call notices nor registered letters 
have been returned by the postal authorities 


4 That neither the instalments or calls in ques- 
tion, nor any part thereof, have been received in 
payment. 

5. That due notice had been given of the Board’s 
intention to render the shares forfeit and of their 
intention to re-issue the said shares m any manner 
they may deem expedient , and, further, if the 
shares have already been re-issued, the persons or 
person in whose name the shares now stand must 
be mentioned, and that the directors have acted 
in manner under powers conceded to them by 
certain specified clauses in the company's articles 
of association 

It IS important to note here that the power with 
which directors are invested m regard to these 
matters must be employed only for the purpose for 
which these provisions have been framed. Instances 
have been known where directors have improperly 
made use of these powers by attempting to get nd 
of an unwelcome name on the register of members, 
and where forfeiture was wholly unwarrantable. 
The clauses of Table A, which forms the first 
schedule to the Compames (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 
deahng with this question (Nos. 24-30 inclusive) 
are very precise and to the point. They are 
framed solely for the purpose of affording hoards 
of diiectors the opportunity of inflicting a penalising 
measure to defaulters on the register of members, 
and these powers cannot be invoked for any other 
purpose 

It IS competent for the directors to dispose ol 
shares which have been surrendered or rendered 
forfeit m the manner above described, in any way 
they think fit, but the forfeiture must always be 
carried out by means of a resolution passed by Ihe 
directors at a meeting properly convened and 
when a quorum is present Upon the date of 
forfeiture, the member so surrendering his shares 
ceases to be a member in virtue of the shaies so 
forfeited, but he, nevertheless, remains liable for 
the moneys due upon those shares and the directors 
may take such action as they think fit for the purpose 
of obtaining payment It should be noted, by 
Clause 30 of Table A. though this may not apply 
to all companies unless incorporated in their 
articles of association, that shares are liable io 
forfeiture through non-payment of a premium, in 
the same manner as for shares issued at par. 

In the financial books entries must be made to 
deal with the alteration caused by the forfeiture in 
the issued capital account, and a new account 
must be created dealing with the value of the 
shares forfeited, or the amount so forfeited on 
those shares, the issued capital account being 
reduced by the full nominal value of those shares. 
To accomphsh this, a journal entry similar to the 
following will be necessary — 

Share Capital. Dr. 

To Forfeited Shares Account 
„ Call Account 

This entry will reduce the share liability to the 
extent of the nominal value of the shares forfeited, 
at the same time eliminating the debit balance for 
calls unpaid, and creating a new liability in the 
shape of forfeited shares This latter liability is 
something of a misnomer, insomuch that it cannot 
be claimed by anyone, but the company must never- 
theless show this item separately in all succeeding 
balance sheets, as it must not be assimilated with 
projfit and loss, reserves, or capital accounts 

When the Board decide to re-issue the shares 
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which have been surrendered, the issued share 
capital account is credited, and the person to 
whom the shares have been allotted will be debited 
with the amount still due upon them, in addition 
to a premium which the directors might impose 
to make the payment of the new allottee equiva- 
lent to the cunent value of the shares Where 
re-issues take place, the forfeited shares account is 
debited, the operation being represented by the 


following formula — ■ 

Forfeited Shares Account, Dr 

Shareholders (Personal Account), Dr 
Premium on Shares Account, Cr 

Share Capital Account, Cr 


the eftect of this entry being to le-establish the 
issued capital account at its former amount, and 
a permanent liability in the shape of premiums on 
shares, instead of a forfeited shares account, as 
mentioned above, which would be eliminated by 
this latter entry, the debit made to the share- 
holders’ personal account being made by a payment 
m cash and so balanced 

Particulars of shares forfeited are required to be 
given in the annual summary [qv} 

FORFEITURE. — Formeily, when a person was 
convicted of a felony {qv), but not of a mis- 
demeanour [qv], forfeiture of land and goods 
followed the conviction, but tins severe penalty 
was finally abolished by a statute passed in 1870 
m all cases except outlawry, and as outlawry is 
practically extinct, so forfeiture of goods and lands 
has become obsolete, as far as a general seizure of 
the whole of the same is concerned. But there are 
many statutes in force which impose forfeiture of 
special goods to which certain offences relate 
Thus, if an attempt is made to smuggle tobacco 
or certain other goods which are liable to customs 
duties, not only is the smuggler subject to penalties, 
but forfeiture of the goods follows as a matter of 
course Also for offences against the game laws and 
fishing, the offender is subjected to the forfeiture of 
anv implements which he has in his possession for 
the carrying out of his purpose, such as snares, 
nets, etc 

In Scotland, forfeiture of movables still exists if 
a person is sentenced to death, or is convicted of 
certain ciimes 

As to land alone, forfeiture to the Crown may still 
take place m case of an alienation in mortmain [qv], 
but this larely happens. 

Much more important, from a business point of 
view, IS the case of foifeiture as between landlord 
and tenant, when a lease is liable to be foifeited 
for a breach of any of the covenants contained m 
the lease Formeily this foifeiture worked great 
hardship m many cases, but by reason of the Con- 
veyancing Acts of 1881 and 1892 the enactments of 
which are contained in the Law of Property Act, 
1925, the court now has power to grant relief against 
forfeiture, under certain procedure and subject to 
certain conditions being complied with by the 
tenant, in all cases except the following . (1) a 
condition for forfeiture upon the bankruptcy of the 
tenant or lessee, or upon the taking possession of 
his interest under an execution which is enforced 
more than a year after the bankruptcy , (2) a 
covenant contained in a mining lease gmng the 
lessor the right of access to and inspection of the 
premises, books, etc. Forfeiture of a lease takes 
place also if a tenant sets up a title to the property 
adverse to that of the landlord. 
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FORFEITURE OF SHABES.--(Sec Forfeited 
Shares ) _ 

FOROED CHEQUES.— (See Forgery (Bills, 
Cheques, and Notes) ) 

POROED TRANSFERS.— The seller of registered 
stock or shares has not completed lus bargain until 
he has dehvered a transfer duly executed by the 
registered propnetor . and if by any chance the 
transfer he delivers is a spurious one, the signature 
of the transferor being a forgery, it is, of course, not 
a good delivery In the ordinary way, if a company 
or the agents appointed by a Government, munici- 
pahty.or company, as the case may be, give effect 
to a forged tiansfer, the transferor out of whose 
name the stock has been wrongfully transferred has 
recourse against such company or transferring agent 
With a view to protecting purchasers of stock and 
shares from loss tlirough forged transfers, the 
Forged Tiansfers Acts, 1891 and 1892, were passed. 
The adoption of these Acts is not compulsory on 
companies, though many, and practically all the 
railway companies, have placed themselves under 
the provisions of the Acts, the principal provisions 
of which are — 

“ (1) Where a company or local authority 
issue or have issued shares, stock, or securities 
transferable by any instrument in writing, or by 
an entry in any books or register kept by or on 
behalf of the company or local authority, they 
shall have power to make compensation by a 
cash payment out of their funds for any loss 
arising from a tiansfer of any such shares, stock, 
or securities in pursuance of a forged transfer or 
of a transfer under a forged power of attorney, 
whether such loss arises, and whether the transfer 
or power of attorney was forged before or after 
the passing of this Act, and whether the person 
receiving such compensation, or any person 
through whom he claims, lias or has not paid 
any fee or otherwise contributed to any fund 
out of which the compensation is paid (The 
words ' whether such loss, etc ,’ were added by 
the 1892 Act ) 

“ (2) Any company oi local authority may, if 
they think fit, provide either by fees not exceeding 
the rate of Is on every /1 00 transferred, with a 
minimum charge equal to that for £25, to be paid 
by the transferee upon the entry of the transfer 
in the books of the company or local authority, 
or by insurance, reservation of capital, accumula- 
tion of income, or in any other manner in which 
they may resolve upon, a fund to meet claims for 
such compensation. (The words ‘ with a minimum 
charge equal to that for £25 ’ were added by the 
1892 Act ) 

“ (3) For the purpose of providing such com- 
pensation, any company may borrow on the 
security of then property, and any local authority 
may borrow with the like consent and on the like 
security and subject to the like conditions as to 
repayment by means of instalments or the pro- 
vision of a sinking fund, and otherwise as m the 
case of the securities in respect of which com- 
pensation IS to be provided, but any money so 
borrowed by a local authority shall be repaid 
within a term not longer than five years A.ny 
expenses incurred by a local authoiity m making 
compensation, or in the repayment of, or the 
payment of interest on, or otherwise in connec- 
tion with, any loan raised as aforesaid, shall, 
except so far as they may be met by such fees 
as aforesaid, be paid out of the fund or rate 
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on which the security in respect of which 
compensation is to be made is charged 

“ (4) Any such company or local authonty 
may impose such reasonable restiictions on the 
transfer of their shares, stock, or securities, or 
with respect to powers of attorney for the transfer 
thereof, as they may consider requisite for 
guarding against losses arising from forgery 
“ (5) Where a company or local authority 
compensate a person undei tins Act for any loss 
arising from forgery, the company or local 
authority shall, without prejudice to any other 
rights 01 remedies, have the same lights and 
remedies against the person hable for the loss as 
the person compensated would have had ” 

The liability of the company in connection with 
forged transfers consists of (1) the replacement of 
the stock or shares in the name of the real owner 
whose name has been forged, and (2) the repayment 
of any dividends that have been wrongfully paid 
to the transferee from the date of the registration 
of the transfer 

Where the original transferee under the forged 
transfer still holds the stock or shares, the pur- 
chaser acquires no rights whatever, as the forged 
transfer is a nullity, and confers no title to the 
stock or shares If the transferee is placed on the 
register as a member it is the company’s duty to 
remove his name from the register and restore that 
of the true owner 

Where, however, the transferee has received a 
share certificate from the company and sold the 
stock or shares to a third person, the question 
becomes more complicated inasmuch as the third 
person has purchased under a genuine transfer 
and the company is estopped by its share certificate 
from denying that the third person has a valid 
title In that event, the company must still 
restore the original owner to the register, and also 
pay compensation to the third person The com- 
pany, however, will have a right of indemmfication 
for all costs and expenses against the person who 
lodged the forged transfer with the company 
^heffield Corpomtton v Barclay, 1905, 21 T L R 

The position of the innocent transferee under 
the forged transfer also requires to be considered 
His title to the shares being obtained through a 
defective instrument, he loses all nghts to the shares 
and also has to repay all dividends he has received 
He will, however, have a right of recovery against 
the stockbroker through whom he purchased the 
shares, whilst the broker's only recourse would be 
against the forger, t e , the person who has 
defrauded him 

The precautions to be observed against the 
acceptance of forged transfers are as follows — 

(1) Comparison of signatures The signature of 
every transferor should be compared with his 
signature when the stock or shares was acquired , 
if by transfer, with the transfer deed , if by aUot- 
ment, with the original application. 

(2) Notice should be forwarded to the transferor 
in a plain envelope to the registered address of the 
shareholder or his legal personal representative, 
stating that a transfer has been lodged at the 
company’s office for registration, and that if no 
intimation to the contrary is received by return of 
post. It will be assumed to be in order and dealt 
with in the usual manner 

(3) The original share certificate must be sur- 
rendered to the company and cancelled 


FORGED TRANSFERS, INSURANCE AGAINST. 
— ^Pohcies are issued to companies insuring them 
against legal liabihty for losses arising as the result 
of the registration of a forged transfer 

The premiums are calculated on the annual 
amount of considerations shown in the transfers 
registered, and are on a sliding scale, as follows — 

Annual considerations for transfers, ;^50,000 6d % 
between ;^50,000 and ;^1 00,000 . . . 4d 

„ ;^100,000 and ;£500,000 . . . . 3d „ 

over ;^500,000 2d „ 

The policy covers loss by reason of forgeries 
committed and discovered during its continuance, 
but can be extended to cover forgeries committed 
prior to its issue but discovered during its con- 
tinuance by payment of an additional single 
premium calculated on the following scale — 

WJiere the Companv has been An additional single premium 
in existence equal to 

1 Not moie than 2 years The first annual premium. 

2 .. » 3 „ times the first annual premium 

3 » ..5 » Twice „ „ 

4 .. 7 „ times „ „ „ 

5 Ten years or more 3 „ „ „ „ 

Any limited company may adopt the provisions 
of the Forged Transfeis Acts, 1891 to 1892, whereby 
it has the power to make cash payments out of its 
own funds for any loss arising from a transfer of 
any shares, stocks, or securities in pursuance of 
a forged transfer or of a transfer under a forged 
power of attorney whether it is strictly liable or not 
The policy can be extended to cover the company 
in respect of any payments they make under those 
Acts at double the above rates 
As in many cases, the loss would fall upon the 
stockbrokers, pohcies are issued indemnifying them 
against liability by reason of their having innocently 
dealt with a forged transfer The policy also 
covers losses arising in the course of business from 
innocent dealings in forged or stolen warrants, 
coupons, receipts, or other documents respecting a 
title to property excluding bank notes, bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, and documents of a 
hke nature other than Treasury bills 

The rates of premium charged are 5s per cent 
per annum upon the amount of the indemnity for 
pohcies issued to members of the London Stock 
Exchange, and 10s per cent to members of a 
provincial stock exchange 

FORGERi. — This offence, which is of the gravest 
import in a commercial community, has been 
defined as the fraudulent making or alteration of 
any document by a person with the intention of 
prejudicing another person. 

Various statutes have been passed at different 
times by which foigery has been constituted a 
felony, but where there is no particular statute 
applicable to the special offence of forgery com- 
plained of, the forgery is a misdemeanour at com- 
mon law, and any person found guilty of the offence 
is liable to be punished ciiminally Thus, a forged 
testimonial as to the character of a person is a 
common law forgery 

Speaking generally, a document which is forged 
IS absolutely valueless, as no person can obtain any 
nghts whatever through the same See the articles 
on Forged Transfers, Forgery (Bills, Cheques, 
AND Notes), in which the commercial aspect of this 
ofience is dealt with 

FORGERY (BILLS, CHEQUES, AND NOTES).— 

The important part that negotiable instruments 
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play in commerce makes it essential that the presents no difficulty if it is the signature of the 
greatest care should be given to maintain the drawer or of the acceptor which is forged The 
genuine character of the documents Much of bill is valueless in either of these cases But it is 
what IS contained in the present article IS apphcable not always so where an indorsement is forged > 
to negotiable instruments other than bills, cheques, It depends entirely upon whether the bill is 
and notes, although these alone are here specially specially indorsed [qv) or indorsed in blank {q v ) 
dealt with. ^ So long as the bill remains specially indorsed, the 

By Section 24 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. signature of the person to whom or to whose order 

it IS provided — the bill is negotiated must be a genuine one, for a 

" Subject to the provisions of this Act, where title to the bill can be made only “ through ” the 
a signature on a bill is forged or placed thereon indorsement But if the bill is indorsed in blank, 
without the authority of the person whose the signature of the transferor is not necessary to 
signature it purports to be, the forged or un- pass the title to the transferee. (See Indorsement ) 
authorised signature is wholly inoperative, and This is not always easy to follow, as every careful 
no right to retain the bill or to give a discharge business man requires the immediate transferor of 
thereof against any party thereto can be acquired a bill to indorse it, so that he may be held respons- 
through or under that signature, unless the ible in case the bill is not met The additional 
party against whom it is sought to retain or name is, in fact, an added security But the 
enforce payment of the bill is precluded from statement goes further If the signatme is a neces- 
setting up the forgery or want of authority, sary one and it is forged, no title to the bill can be 
Provided that nothing in this Section shall affect made through it If it is not necessary in ordei to 
the ratification of an unauthorised signature not pass the bill and yet the forged signature is on it, 
amounting to a forgery ” the forged signature does not affect the title of the 

In connection with this Section it is necessary to holder He does not hold ” through oi under " the 

bear in mind the estoppels {q v ) which bind the signature 

acceptor and the indorser of a bill These are dealt The liability to loss through forgery should render 
with in the separate articles headed Acceptor and the person who takes a bill of exchange extremely 
Indorser It must also be remembered that cautious as to the identity of his transferor and the 
bankers are specially protected in the case of forged genuineness of his signature Bills should not be 
indorsements of cheques, when those cheques are taken indiscriminately from strangers If such 
drawn on their own banks This is referred to here- transferoi is a man of substance, and he has actually 
after It is necessary to bear these matters in mind, signed the bill himself, the holder will be protected 
since it will be noticed that the Section is " subject in case any of the pievious signatures turn out to be- 
to the provisions of the Act ” forgeries, as he can sue the transferor upon the con- 

For the present purpose, forgery may be defined sideration (qv) The indorser enters into certain 
as the fraudulent making or alteration of any engagements by indoismg the bill, and is estopped 
document with the intention of prejudicing another from denying certain facts, including the genuine- 
person, and the offence has been made a felony by ness and regularity in all respects of the drawer’s 
statute. It is the intent to defraud which makes signatuie and all previous indorsements (See 
the offence so grave,^ and if the intent is negatived Indorser ) If, however, a holdei does manage, m 
there is no forgery. There are many ways in which spite of a forgery, to obtain the amount of the bill, 
forgery can be committed, the discussion of which he cannot letam the money. The bill is not dis- 
belongs properly to the criminal law, and the pre- charged, and the true owner may compel the peison 
sent article is confined to the consideration of the who has paid the bill to give it up, and such person 
civil liabilities that arise m the cases where signa- has a right over as against the holder who has been 
tures are fraudulently placed upon a bill, whether wrongfully paid In the ordinary course of events 
as drawer, acceptor, or indorser (or, in the case of it is the acceptor who meets the bill at matunty. 
promissoiy notes, as maker or indorser), and where If, then, payment is made to a holder of a forged 
signatures are fraudulently placed on cheques bill by the acceptor, and the bill is deliv'^ered up. 
Finally, a short notice is given of forged bank notes the iightful owner can demand the bill back and 
It 13 to be borne in mind that the names of can sue the acceptor either on the instrument or 
various parties are obtained in connection with on the consideration The acceptor will then have 
bills and cheques, if they pass through various a light of action against the holder for what is 
hands, in order to make them liable upon the called " money had and received," or for con- 
instruments, Directly the name of any person is version of the bill It will then be the turn of the 
found upon a bill or a cheque, he is prtmd facie holder to seek his remedy against his transferoi 
responsible for the payment of the instrument. It The transferor will then proceed against his own 
is of the utmost importance, therefore, that the transferor, and so on Last of all the indorser or 
greatest possible protection should be afforded othei person who took through the foiged indorse- 
when a name has been forged, or when a signature ment -well come into possession of the bill, and his 
has been affixed without any authority " A remedy will generally be of no avail It will have 
forged signature is wholly inoperative " It cannot been obseived that the rightful owner of a bill 
be ratified which has been forged with the owner's signature 

The holder of a bill, even though he is a holder has his first right of action against the acceptor, if 
in due course {qv), has no right to retain a bill the acceptor has paid the bill If it happens that 
which bears a forged signature , he cannot give a the acceptor has paid the holder, and the holder 
discharge for it, and he cannot sue upon it. But in cannot be found, it is the acceptor who is the sole 
order that these rules may operate m their entirety, loser. There is no one against whom he can proceed, 
the holder must have taken the bill " through or As far as a bill or a promissory note is concerned, 
under th.e signature, ^ e , the signature must have a banker is in no better position than any other 
been a necessary part of the instrument, so as to person if he pays under a forged indoisement 
pass it from the last possessor to the holder This though he is protected, as is shown later, if he pays 
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a bill on demand drawn upon himself, i e , a cheque, 
bearing a forged indorsement Bills are very 
frequently made payable at banks A banker 
should, therefore, make special arrangements with 
his customers so as to minimise his chances of loss 
If he fails to do so, and pays a bill bearing a foiged 
acceptance or a foiged indorsement, he cannot 
charge his customer with the amount paid. It is a 
banker’s duty in the case of bills to see that all the 
indorsements are genuine — the signature of the 
acceptor is, of course, known to him m the ordinary 
way He is not bound, however, to mquire into the 
genuineness of the signature of the drawer, as the 
acceptor himself, by the act of accepting, is 
estopped from denying the genuineness of the 
signature of the drawer, (See Acceptor ) A 
banker who has paid a forged bill must give 
immediate notice to the holder whom he has paid 
that the bill is a forgery, so that such holder may 
at once proceed to recover against antecedent 
parties, not on the bill, for that is valueless if he 
obtained possession “ through” a forged signatuie, 
but upon the consideration for which the bill was 
taken. 

It would appear that there is no possibility of 
rehef being granted in these cases of forgery, except 
where the party against whom such relief is 
sought IS precluded by his own conduct from settmg 
up the fact of the forgery as a defence As it was 
pointed out above, a forgery cannot be ratified, 
and its existence renders the bill pnmd faae value- 
less Thus, in an old case, a bill bearing a forged 
acceptance was negotiated to a holder m due course 
The holder discovered the forgery and threatened 
to prosecute the forger, but was prevailed upon not 
to do so by the acceptor who wrote him a letter, 
stating ; “I hold myself responsible for the bill 
. . . bearing my signature ” It was held that the 
acceptor was not liable on the bill, as the forgery 
of his signature could not be ratified But where 
an acceptance was really forged, and the holder in 
due course having been informed that such was the 
case, wrote to make inquiries of the acceptor about 
it, and the acceptor replied that the signature was 
genuine, it was held that his conduct was such as 
to preclude him from setting up the forgery in an 
action on the bill As to the other grounds of 
defence, through neghgence, etc , each case must 
depend upon its own facts, and it will be a question 
for a jury to state what is the nature of the whole 
transaction, and for the court to decide upon the 
hability resting upon the parties to the bill upon 
the jury’s findings. In order to prevent difficulties 
arising, the court will restrain by injunction the 
negotiation of a bill held under a forged signature, 
or order it to be given up for cancellation. Also a 
defendant who beheves that a bill is forged may at 
any time, by notice in writing, require the bill to 
be pioduced for his inspection 

The danger and the loss that may arise from 
forgery only tend to emphasise the need of pre- 
caution in accepting a bill or a cheque If the bill 
or cheque bears a large number of indorsements, 
the transferee should decline to accept it unless he 
IS acquainted with the signatures themselves, or 
obtains the indorsement of his immediate trans- 
feror, knowing him to be a man of sound financial 
standing and fully able to pay the amount of the 
instrument if it turns out to be irregular in any 
fashion. 

The civil habiUty has alone been considered here 
Of course, if the actual forger, or any person who 


has assisted in the forgery, is discovered, he may 
be prosecuted and convicted for the felony 

Closely connected with a forged signature is an 
unauthorised signature, and the consideration of the 
latter naturally falls within the scope of the present 
article. A forged signature must be distinguished 
from an unauthoiised signature, though the effect 
of the two is the same, m the absence of a ratifica- 
tion of the unauthorised signatuie Every foiged 
signature is, of course, unauthorised, but it does 
not follow that every unauthorised signature is a 
forgery. For example, a member of a partnership 
firm may sign a bill in the firm’s name He may 
have authority to sign the name, but he may also 
have no authority to sign bills It is then a question 
of fact as to whether a bill so signed beais an 
authorised signature or not It must always be 
remembeied that a person who takes a bill bearing 
a procuration signature must be on his guard, and 
mquire as to the circumstances undei which the 
authority to sign has been given. It is not necessary 
that the authority should be given in wilting 
This necessity for caiefulness is specially provided 
for by Section 25 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, which IS as follows — 

” A signature by procuration operates as notice 
that the agent has but a limited authority to sign, 
and the pnncipal is only bound by such signature 
if the agent in so signing was acting within the 
actual limits of his authority.” 

Two illustrations may make the point as to 
unauthorised signatures clearer A, a partner in 
a trading firm, fraudulently accepted a bill in 
the firm’s name for a private debt of his own It 
was negotiated to a holder in due couise In an 
action on the bill it was held that the firm was 
liable under A’s signature Any member of a 
trading firm may sign on behalf of the other 
members, and unless there are suspicious circum- 
stances connected with the case, the firm must 
take the consequences On the other hand, where 
a partner fraudulently indorsed a bill in the firm’s 
name to a person who afterwards received pay- 
ment from the acceptor, such person being aware 
of the fraud, it was held that the money was 
recoverable The remarks made in connection with 
forgery as to payment being made through or under 
the signature must be borne in mind The fact that 
there is a signature on a bill which is not authorised 
IS not sufficient to render it valueless It must be 
such a signature as is necessary in order to give the 
holder a title to the bill itself The chief difficulty 
which may arise, however, is where an incomplete 
instrument has been given, and a definite authority 
imposed as to the manner in which the document is 
to be filled up. (See Inchoate Instrument ) If 
the person to whom an inchoate document is 
dehvered exceeds his authority, he becomes liable 
to the person whose signature he has obtained for 
any loss arising through such excess of authority 
But if the bill is transferred to a holder in due 
course, there is no defence to an action upon it 
The wording of the bfil may be unauthorised, but 
the signature is neither a foigery nor is it 
unauthonsed, and the holder has a perfectly good 
title The latter portion of Section 24, quoted above, 
specially provides that an unauthorised signature, 
not amounting to a forgery, may always be ratified. 
This IS m accordance with the general law of agency. 

As to a cheque, a tradesman or other person who 
takes a cheque bearing a forged signature is in just 
the same position as if he takes a bill which has 
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been similarly dealt with.. He has no title to the 
cheque, and his only remedy is against his imme- 
diate transferor — if he can discover him If he has 
obtained payment of the cheque, he must refund 
the amount to the true owner With a banker, how- 
ever, the case is different, but only by statute, for 
otherwise the business of the world could not be 
carried on There is no hardship in this A trades- 
man is not compelled to take a cheque which is not 
drawn by his own customer, and he generally knows 
the people with whom he deals, and can recognise 
the signature of the drawer But a banker has to 
pay out money to thousands of people whom he 
cannot know by sight, and with whose signatures 
he cannot, naturally, be acquainted. Of course, if 
the drawer’s signature is forged, the banker paying 
such a cheque cannot charge his customer’s account 
with the amount. A banker is himself responsible 
if he pays a forged cheque, t e , where the drawer’s 
signature is forged, for it is his business to know the 
same, unless he can show that he was misled by 
his customer 

By Section 60 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
where a banker on whom a cheque is drawn pays 
it in good faith and in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, he is not liable for the indorsement of the 
payee or any subsequent indorser, even though the 
indorsement is forged But if a banker gives cash 
for a cheque drawn upon another bankei, he is not 
protected by Section 60, and is liable like any other 
person. Protection is afforded by Section 80 to a 
banker on whom a crossed cheque is drawn, if he 
pays it in accordance with the ciossing It runs 
as follows — 

" Where the banker, on whom a crossed cheque 
IS drawn, in good faith and without negligence 
pays It, if crossed generally, to a banker, and if 
crossed specially, to the banker to whom it is 
crossed, or his agent for collection being a banker, 
the banker paying the cheque, and, if the cheque 
has come into the hands of the payee, the drawer, 
shall respectively be entitled to the same rights 
and be placed in the same position as if payment 
of the cheque had been made to the true owner 
thereof ” 

And a banker who collects a crossed cheque for a 
customer is also protected by Section 82 — 

" When a banker in good faith and without 
negligence receives payment for a customer of a 
cheque crossed generally or specially to himself, 
and the customer has no title or a defective title 
thereto, the banker shall not incur any liabihty 
to the tiue owner of the cheque by reason only 
of having received such payment ” 

Where a crossed cheque with a prmted form of 
receipt thereon is payable only when that receipt is 
duly signed, and the signature on the receipt is 
forged, the order to pay not being unconditional 
and the document, therefore, not a cheque, as 
recognised by the Bills of Exchange Act, the 
banker collecting the money for a customei is not 
protected by that Act , but protection is given by 
the Revenue Act, 1883 

Promissory notes are subject to exactly the same 
rules, as far as forgery is concerned, as bills of 
exchange, allowance being made for the fact that 
the parties are not quite the same, the maker of the 
promissory note occupying the position of the 
acceptor of a bill of exchange, and there being no 
person to correspond to the diawer 
Bank notes are sufficiently dealt with in a separate 
article, and their forgery is a much more comphcated 


matter than the forgery of bills and cheques, seeing 
that these instruments are printed A slight inter- 
ference with a bank note may render it valueless 
Thus, in one case, where the numbers on certain. 
Bank of England notes had been altered, the inten- 
tion being to prevent the notes (of which payment 
had been stopped) being traced, it was held that the 
innocent holder for value could not recover frona, 
the Bank of England because the notes had been 
altered in a material part. If a banker, unknowingly,, 
gives forged bank notes in payment of a cheque, 
they do not operate as a payment And as a trans- 
feror by dehvery warrants to his immediate trans- 
feree, being a holder for value, that a note is what 
it purports to be, if the transferee receives a forged 
bank note, he can reclaim the money represented 
by the note from his tiansferor, provided he makes 
his claim within a reasonable time 

FORMALBEHYDE . — A substance occurring 
either as a gas or in aqueous solution under the name 
of Formalin, having a peculiar pungent odour, and 
prepared by passing a current of air and methyl 
alcohol vapour over heated spongy platinum as a 
catalyst It is employed as a disinfectant, anti- 
septic, and preservative, and for hardening photo- 
graphic films In recent years it has become of 
great importance in the manufacture of synthetic 
resins and plastic substances by the action of 
formaldehyde upon phenol and urea. 

FORMATION OF A COMFANY.— (See Com- 
panies ) 

FORM E. — (See Annual Summary ) 

FORM LETTERS. — ^These are stock letters used 
in cases m which identical answers are sent to 
inquirers as and when required. Various letters 
are composed, and marked 1, 2, 3, and so on — or 
A, B, C, etc — so that, with the morning’s mail 
before him, the head of the department is able to 
give instructions for most of the replies to be 
prepared by simply marking the correspondence 
“ Send letter 1,” " Send letter 2,” leaving only the 
letters needing special replies for his later attention. 
The typist has her copies of the form letters and 
knows what replies to send. She may even have 
the separate letters ready and needing only the 
matching in of the date, name, and address This, 
of course, means a great saving of tune The dis- 
advantage of form letters is the lack of the " per- 
sonal touch,” so valuable in some businesses, 
particularly when dealing with prospective cus- 
tomers (See Stock Paragraphs ) 

Form of APl*HCATlOiN. — wnenever a new 
joint-stock company is being floated, it is the 
common practice for an appeal to be made to the 
public to apply for a share or a number of shares, 
and the form which is issued for that purpose is 
called the form of application. The form is hlled 
up by the applicant for shares, who states the 
number which he wishes to be allotted to him and 
also the amount of money which he has paid as a, 
prehminary to the company’s bankers as a proof 
of good faith The form, when filled in, is taken or 
sent to the bank, or to some other place which is 
denoted, and the counterpart of the form, which is 
filled in by the bank cashier, or some other 
authorised person, is the receipt for the money 
paid (See Application for Shares ) 

FOR MONEY. — ^This Stock Exchange term de- 
notes that dealings are for immediate dehvery of 
the security instead of for the next settlement 
FOR THE ACCOUNT. — This term is used to 
indicate that a bargain is entered into for settlement 
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on the ordinary account or setthng day Supposing 
the ordinary settling day to fall upon 31st August, 
a purchase of ^10,000 of Southern Deterred Ordinary 
Stock effected on the 20th of that month (for the 
account) would indicate that the bargain was entered 
into with a view to payment being made on the 
following account day, namely, 31st August The 
alternative would be to buy or sell “ for money ” or 
“ for cash,” this being sometimes done Bargains 
entered into after 12 o'clock on the first day of the 
•settlement are usually for the following account ; 
when it IS desired to indicate this, it is stated that 
a bargain is " for new time ” 

FORTIFYING. — This term signifies the mixing 
together of various quahties or growths of wines 
or spirits for the purpose of improving or 
strengthening the whole 

FORWARD DELIVERY. — ^Dehvery within a 
stated period or at some future time, * & , delivery 
does not take place at once 

FORWARD EXCHANGE. — Before the war, rates 
of exchange were generally very stable, moving only 
a fraction of a unit over long periods There was, 
therefore, little risk attached to delay in buying or 
selhng foreign currency in connection with an 
import or export of goods Incidentally, we were 
then in a better position to insist upon sterhng 
payments, throwing the consideration of exchange 
matters on to the foreigner. In recent years we 
have seen currency fluctuate widely and suddenly, 
marks nse thousands per day, francs moved from 
70 to 120 per pound and back again m a few weeks 
and then to 260 and back again, and so on An 
importer, to take an example, who contracts to buy 
goods from France when the rate is 70, knows that 
he can sell them for ;^1,000 in London and therefore 
agrees to pay 70,000 francs (neglecting profit). 
During the time taken to manufacture and ship the 
consignment, the rate rises to 120, and he is able to 
buy 70,000 francs from a banker for, roughly, ;^580, 
thus making an unexpectedly large profit But it 
IS ] ust as easy to imagine the figures reversed, causing 
a heavy loss If an exporter contracts to sell goods 
costing ;^1,000 for 70,000 francs because at the 
moment of fixing his price the current rate is 70, 
he would make a dead loss supposing that by the 
time he comes to sell his bill to a banker the rate 
had risen to 120 Trade under such conditions 
becomes a gamble and would inevitably decrease 
in volume but for the practice undertaken by 
foreign exchange bankers to buy and sell currency 
for forward delivery Little was known of the 
system before the war, but naturally the cover 
effected increased enormously with the necessity 
of guarding against such wide fluctuations 

In short, the principle is as tollows an exporter 
fixes his price in foreign currency based upon the 
cost price m sterling and the rate of exchange then 
ruling. He calculates that it will be a month before 
he will receive payment so, immediately before the 
rate has time to move, he contracts with a banker 
to sell him so many foreign units for dehvery one 
month ahead 

The banker fixes a rate now directly based upon 
the current “ spot " price at which he will take 
dehvery in a month’s time, and no matter how the 
rate moves in the meantime the banker pays 
sterling at the agreed forward rate 

An importer having contracted to buy goods for 
so many francs, fixes the sterling cost of them now 
by buying the currency for forward delivery No 
matter how the rate moves during the time taken 


to carry out the consignment, he will receive and 
pay for his franc remittance at the rate previously 
agreed upon by the banker 

No money changes hands at the moment the 
forward contract is concluded, but only on the due 
date 

It is not to be expected that the banker takes 
upon his shoulders the risks of possible fluctuations 
that his customers are avoiding He aims to 
” cover ” immediately, buying forward from one 
and selhng to another, and if it seems too improbable 
that one customer will offer to sell forward precisely 
the same amount and for the same delivery date 
at the same moment that another wants to buy, it 
must be remembered that the modern foreign 
exchange banker is connected by a switchboard to 
brokers each in turn connected to all other bankers 
in the market, and that he has agents and corre- 
spondents in every important financial city in the 
world, all potential buyers and sellers of forward 
currency, and therefore able to provide him with 
the cover he needs 

The forward rate is not necessarily the same as 
spot , the “ margin ” between spot or immediate 
dehvery and forward or future delivery varies with 
the supply and demand, being sometimes above, 
sometimes below, the spot quotation 

It is determined in different ways, depending 
upon the currency in question Between London 
and New York, for example, both using stabihsed 
gold standards, the margin is governed by the value 
of money in the respective centres There are 
always many bankers with surplus funds seeking 
investment in the most profitable quarters — given 
equal security. If, then, the general value of 
money is 4 per cent in London and 3 per cent in 
New York, there is the incentive to use dollar 
balances in the purchase of sterhng which can be 
utilised here at an average gain of 1 per cent To 
buy sterling outright incurs a risk of future fluctua- 
tions, but that risk can be eliminated by reselling 
it forward, say, for three months 

Treasury bills are a favourable form of investment 
for the spot purchase Their repayment at maturity 
supplies the funds necessary to fulfil the forward 
sale Suppose the gam in interest to be 1 per cent 
On a rate of $4 86 this is equivalent to over 1 cent, 
whichmeans that an American banker could afford to 
lose up to 1 cent on the transfer and still make profit, 
that IS, he could pay $4 86 for a pound deliverable 
at once and resell it payable in three months at 
$4 85 Spot sterling is in demand or at a premium, 
forward sterling at a discount On this side the 
position IS reversed We should say that forward 
dollars are at a premium. With the equalisation 
of interest values the gain on that account alone 
disappears, and, therefore, no margin will be sur- 
rendered by the American banker in a transfer 

Forward operations will be effected at the same 
rates as spot, and, of course, if the rate of interest 
in New York rises above that ruling in London, we 
should expect English bankers to buy spot dollars, 
use them there at a greater profit, covering them- 
selves against fluctuations by reselling forward and, 
therefore, willing to give away a margin on the 
transfer up to the percentage gain in interest Spot 
dollars are in demand and forward offered, sending 
the la-tter to a discount 

It will be found, however, that in currencies not 
stabihsed by a free gold market, the rate of interest 
that can be obtained on money does not rule or 
influence the forward margin which, in fact, varies 
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•every day whilst Bank Rates remain unaltered, and 
vanes in difierent countries with the same Bank 
Rate, and so on 

In weak, unstabilised currencies, the speculator 
rules the forward market When he thinks the 
rate will rise or weaken he sells forward — currency 
which he does not possess and never will receive 
from a trade transaction, but expects to be able to 
buy back at a cheaper rate before his contract 
matures and so pocket the difference Pohtical 
cnses, alarmist rumours, and fresh paper issues, 
cause the " bears ” to flood the market with selhng 
orders in anticipation of a rise which their operations 
in fact tend to bring about They are content to 
give a few centimes above the spot rate in their 
belief that the rate will nse and give them a profit of, 
perhaps, several francs, and the faster the spot rate 
IS rising the greater the difference becomes Any 
party who does buy fiom a speculator, knowing that 
the rate is fast rising against him because of the 
excess of sellers, exacts a wider margin of profit 
to give him time to get out of his purchase by 
selling elsewhere 

Or if a seller decides that now is the time to buy in 
cover, he tries to push up the rate in his favour, 
because he knows that he is accommodating the 
market by malcing a purchase at a time when they 
are all sellers If because of some successful political 
move, or reduced paper issue, or stabilisation loan, 
the rate of a debased currency is likely to go better, 
the bears or sellers of forward all rush to become 
buyeis to cover their position. They want forward 
currency for delivery on the dates of their old 
forward sales Forward is in demand and becomes 
dearer or the margin narrows 

We conclude, therefore, that there is a supply and 
demand for forward, distinct and separate from the 
supply and demand for spot, malang the former 
alternatively cheaper and dearer. The forward 
rates move, broadly, with the spot rates, but at 
varying distances, hke two men walking down the 
street linked together by an elastic band They go 
together, but separate pushes and pulls expand 
and contract their elastic tie 

The ordinary trading customer is subject to the 
market conditions If he wishes to sell forward 
francs, and the banker can cover in the market only 
by selling out at half a franc above the spot rate, 
then the customer must be charged half a franc, and 
so on , whatever the margin then ruling in the 
foreign exchange market the banker must apply to 
his customer Considering the great risk that a 
forward contiact eliminates, it is seldom that a 
margin paid above the spot rate is any more than 
a nominal insurance premium. 

Extending a Contract. In these days of difficult 
trading it is not at all infrequent for a customer not 
to have received payments for the goods sold by 
the time anticipated, and he is, therefore, unable to 
make delivery of his forward sale m the period 
agreed upon The banker is, no doubt, wilhng to 
extend the contract for a further period under the 
following conditions : The banker must covei 
himself every time When he bought forward from 
the customer he sold for delivery on the same date 
to somebody else, say, another banker He must 
fulfil his sale contract, but his customer is not giving 
him the currency required to do so He must, 
therefore, buy for immediate dehvery in the market, 
and satisfy his market sale, but not buy outright 
because he still has one extended purchase from the 
trader, but sell again to the market for delivery on 


the new forward date Whatever the market con- 
ditions are for that new transfer he will have to 
charge his customer for the extension If he has 
to buy spot in the market and sell forward for the 
new date at a loss of a franc, he must recoup that 
amount from the customer for whom the operation 
IS effected It is usual merely to add the current 
margin on to the old rate and so eventually pay the 
customer so much less than he would have received 
bad the contract not been extended (this is a forwaid 
sale to the banker where forward is at a discount) 
But when the current rate has moved, by the time 
the contract matures, far from the agreed forward 
rate the coirect thing is to clear up the old con- 
tract at the current spot rate and enter into a fresh 
one at a forward rate based upon the present spot 
rate The following figures will make it clear A 
customer has sold 100,000 francs forward at a rate 
of 200 — equivalent £500 The banker has sold in 

cover at about the same figure The customer 
cannot dehver, and the banker, in order to be able 
to fulfil his covenng sale, has to buy spot which, if 
the rate has fallen to 100, would cost him £1,000 
He receives only £500 from his first sale, so merely 
to let the customer run the contract would mean 
that he would be short of £500 until the new date 
He buys spot and sells again forward in the market 
at a loss, we will say, of 1 franc, but of francs woith 
100 to the pound He will not cover that loss by 
adding 1 franc to the existing contiact rate of 200 
to the pound 

It IS necessary, therefore, to sell the customer 
francs at the rate ruling in the market at the time 
the extension is icquirod, and if the rate has dropped 
call upon him to pay up the difference in sterling 
and then buy forward from him at the then ruhng 
forward rate In our illustration he would have to 
pay £500, but he will eventually receive payment 
at 101 instead of 201, so getting most of it back 
when he does deliver the fi ancs 

Cancellation. It not infrequently happens that 
a trade transaction falls through entirely, so that 
a forward contract will never be fulfilled But it 
must be settled with the banker with whom it is 
done, and whether its cancellation proves a loss or 
gain depends upon the subsequent movement of 
the rate. To a customer who has sold francs 
forward a nse enables him to buy them back cheaper 
and the banker pays him a profit A fall means that 
in order to dehver them he has to pay more or he 
incurs a loss A buyer of forward francs wants 
a drop so that he can sell them back for more 
storing. 

The Banker’s Security. It is evident from the 
above figures that a banker entering into a fonvard 
contract with a client has a liability until delivery 
has been concluded He must fulfil the covering 
contract, and the danger is that if his customer fails 
to do his part he may have to buy (oi sell) Ins cover 
at a rate that has moved against him The poten- 
tial loss on a contract is the difference that can aiise 
between the agreed forward rate and the cuirent 
spot rate Thus, while the liability on a contract 
in a stable gold currency is very little, m. a fluctuat- 
ing paper currency it can be consideiablc Sound 
customers with large resouices cause no misgivings, 
but the precaution a banker must take with a small 
and weak firm is to insist upon the deposit of cash 
or realisable securities to the extent of the estimated 
adverse fluctuation in the rate. The customer 
usually signs a form confirming his contract, 
deposits his security of so much per cent and agrees 
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that if the rate moves so as to make that margin 
inadequate he will turmsh additional security 

FOK WARDING. — dhe act of sending forward 
merchandise for others 

FORWARDING AGENT.— The person who under- 
takes the collection, forwarding, and delivery of 
goods 

FORWARDING GOODS BY RAIL.— (See Rail- 
way, Consignment of Goods by ) 

FORWARD PRICE. — The “ forward ’’ pnce of 
goods IS the quotation for delivery and payment at 
a future date The " cash ” or “ spot ” price is for 
immediate delivery 

FOUL BILL. — A certificate granted by a consul 
or other competent authority to the master of a ship 
at the time of clearing a port, stating that the port 
is infected with disease If a ship brings a foul bill, 
the authorities may order a period of quarantine, 
the length of time depending upon the circum- 
stances of the case (See Bill of Health, 
Quarantine ) 

FOUNDERS’ SHARES.— -In addition to prefer- 
ence and ordinary shares (q.v ), it was not at all 
uncommon at one time to find another class of 
shares, viz , founders’ or deferred shares Latterly, 
such shares have become less usual, but they are 
still met with if companies are incorporated for 
great undertakings, especially finance, when it is 
hoped that the results will be of a gigantic nature. 
Founders’ shares are usually subscribed for and 
taken by the vendors to, and the promoters of, the 
company. In the ordinary course of things no 
dividend is payable upon such shares until after the 
ordinary shareholders have received a minimum 
dividend But any arrangement can be made m 
the articles as to the rate and distribution of profits. 
This often resolves itself into the taking of the 
surplus profits, after providing a certain dividend 
upon the ordinary shares, which, of course, will not 
have received anything until the claims of the pre- 
ference shares have been satisfied. It is obvious that 
if the company is very successful, the profits of the 
holders of founders’ shares may be very considei able 
Some persons look upon companies having founders’ 
shares with disfavour, when arrangements are made 
by which the holders are likely to be largely bene- 
fited On the other hand, however, there is always 
this point to consider By securing the exertions of 
the holders, who will not receive any profits unless 
the business is a success, the company is much more 
hkely to flourish than if there was no such stimulus 
applicable Instead of founders' shares, there may 
be a class of “management” shares created The 
rights attached to such shares will be provided by 
the articles. It will be recollected that a statement 
as to the number of founders’, or management, or 
deferred shares, and the nature and extent of the 
interest of the holders in the property and profits 
of the company must be -set forth in the prospectus 

FOX. — carnivorous animal of the dog family, 
valuable in commerce for its fur and its long, bushy 
tail, or “ brush ” The common fox is found in many 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America It varies greatly 
in colour The grey fox is very common in North 
America, where, too, the red, white, blue, and 
silver varieties are found. The fur of the so-caUed 
blue fox IS slate in colour, and is much valued, 
though not so highly as that of the silver fox, 
which usually fetches very high prices, Russia 
being the chief purchaser. It is found m Alaska, 
British Columbia, and the Hudson Bay territory. 
Siberia does a large trade m red fox, and Great 


Britain’s imports consist mainly of the white 
variety 

FOY BOAT. — ^A boat employed m the North East 
coast ports of England, to assist in mooring and 
unmoormg of ships 

FRACTIONAL CERTIFICATES. These certifi- 
cates are issued by companies making a pro rata 
distribution of capital, on the reconstruction, re- 
organisation, or amalgamation of companies, the 
issue of bonus shares on a capitalisation of profits, 
or the subscription to a new issue of share capital, 
which is restricted to shareholders m proportion 
to their present holdings 

For example, a company may reorganise its share 
capital on the basis that four new shares are issued 
in exchange for each three old shares Thus, a 
shareholder possessing ten old shares will be 
10 X 4 

entitled to — ^ — = 13 J new shares He will 

receive a certificate for thirteen shares and a frac- 
tional certificate for one-third of a share There 
are two principal methods of deahng with these 
fractions 

(1) The company sells a sufficient number of 
shares representing the total number of fractions 
and distributes the sale proceeds amongst the 
persons entitled thereto 

(2) The company issues fractional certificates to 
bearer entithng the holder (on surrender of the certifi- 
cate, accompanied by other fractional certificates 
to make up one complete share), to the allotment 
of one share in the company The fractional certifi- 
cate must bear a 2d impressed stamp as a scrip 
certificate It is usual to provide that fractional 
certificates must be completed and surrendered 
within a stated period, say, six months from the 
date of issue, and after that date they become 
valueless The directors are also authorised to 
deal with any unclaimed fractional certificates in 
any manner they deem fit in the best interests of 
the company 

Alternatively, where the value of each individual 
fraction is small as m the case of a right to subscribe 
for additional shares upon payment {e g , shares 
issued at par and market pnce is 22s , which in- 
volves a turn of 2s per share, or only 8d for one- 
third of a share), the scheme, or agreement, may 
provide that fractions shall be totally ignored 

In form, the fractional certificate may be as 
follows — 


The A.B. Company, Ltd. 
Fractional Certificate. 


No 


Stamp 

2d 


This ts to certify that the hearer of this Certificate, 

upon presentation and surrender thereof, and 

other like certificates { and payment of the sum of 
£ . ) at the Registered Offices of the Com- 
pany . . shall he entitled to the 

allotment of one fully paid up share m the capital of 
the Company Such certificates must he accom- 
panied hy an application in writing, signed hy the 
person (s) to whom the allotment is to he made, and 
in accordance with the prescribed form endorsed 
hereon The application must he lodged with the 
company on or before the . . , day of . . 19 . 
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This fractional part of a share cannot be regis- 
tered, nor can it bear any dividend until exchanged 

with other fractional certificates for an 

entire share 

Form of Endorsement on Back of Certificate. 
To the A B. COMPANY, LTD 
As the bearer of .. . .fractional 
certificates annexed hereto and num- 
bered as in the margin, I enclose 
we 

£ . and request the allotment 

to im of . . . share{s) credited as 
us 

fully paid up, and I hereby authorise 
and request you to place my name on 
the Register of Members in respect 
thereof 


NB — If the fractional certificates comprise 
more than one entire share, and are to be allotted in 
the same name, it is only necessary to fill in particu- 
lars on the back of one fractional certificate; but 
the distinctive numbers of the fractional certificates 
surrendered must he given on that certificate which 
IS completed 

(See also Bonus Shares , Capitalisation of 
Profits , Companies, Amalgamation of , Com- 
panies, Reconstruction and Reorganisation ) 
FEANCE. — Position, Area, and Population. 

France, tlie most westerly State of Cential Europe, 
IS a massive, roughly hexagonal-shaped country, in 
the centre of the land-mass of the globe, and half- 
way between the Equator and the North Pole 
From north to south it extends some 600 miles ; 
from west to east, 560 miles , and from north-west 
to south-east, 680 miles. Except on the north-east. 
Its boundaries are well-defined To the north-west. 
It IS bounded by the English Channel (La Manche) 
and the North Sea , to the west by the Atlantic , 
to the south by the lofty ranges of the Pyrenees, and 
the sunny shores of the Mediterranean ; to the east 
by the towering ridges of the Alps and the Jura 
mountains, and the Rhine, On the north-east, no 
natural barrier, whether river or mountain, defines 
the frontier, and here through the centuries have 
poured invading hordes Encircled but not im- 
prisoned (there is a triple sea-outlook, and the 
eastern mountain girdle is pierced by gaps) France 
early attained to a strong national unity, a great 
world trade, a beneficent relationship — ^pohtical, 
intellectual, and moral — with Britain, and a great 
colonising Power By the Treaty of Versailles 
(28th June, 1919), France regained the territory 
lost in 1871 (Alsace and part of Lorraine) with a 
small amount of additional territory, the whole 
amounting to 5,819 square miles The present 
area of European France is 212,659 square imles 
with a population of 39,210,000, to which must be 
added 850,000 living in the colonies and 578,000 
living abroad The colonies, protectorates, and 
possessions of France cover an area of 4,537,000 
square miles, with a population of 92,000,000 , and 
it IS estimated that French is spoken by about 
70,000,000 people Emigration is small and the 
population remains practically stationary This 
stationary condition, while causing anxiety to some, 
IS regarded by certain economists and experts as an 
asset, as France limits itself to the population which 
I,* it can support, and is practically self-supporting 

SI— (143'!) 


as regards food products Less concentration on 
industnes, and more on agriculture, result in a 
more even distribution of the population than in 
Britain, over 50 per cent living in the country 
The chief areas of concentrated population are the 
vine-growing river-valleys, the environs of Pans, 
the Franco-Belgian coal area, and the Meditenanean 
coast Like the Enghsh population, the French is 
made up of Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean races, 
fused by migrations, past and present, into one 
fairly homogeneous type The Nordic strain is 
evident in the Pans Basin and to the Gironde , the 
Mediterranean in the south-east, and south-west ; 
and the Alpine in the upland and highland divisions 
of Vendee, An]Ou, Maine, Brittany, and the Central 
Plateau Earher language difficulties (the northern 
langue d’oil, and the southern langue d’oc) have 
largely disappeared, and the French language (the 
dialect of the He de France and of Touraine) is 
everywhere spoken, though some dialects, notably 
Provenfal, are used in the south Brittany still 
retains the Breton tongue, a Celtic language On 
account of its directness and precision the French 
language is often used in international negotiations 
France has long been the hght-bearer of culture to 
others, a culture gained from the European Plain 
and from the Mediterranean Sea, From the former 
the French gained energy, persistence, endurance, 
and earnestness , from the latter vivacity and 
artistic skill Some striking characteristics of the 
French are their clearness in thought, their frugality 
and economy, their courtesy, their ability to pursue 
a definite aim, their contributions to modem indus- 
tries and science, and their love of freedom Since 
1871 m fact, and since 1875 by law, the form of 
government in France has been that of a constitu- 
tional repubhc. The head of the Repubhc is the 
President, elected for seven years by the National 
Assembly of the two houses of the Legislature, the 
Senate of 314 members (elected by indirect vote 
for nine years, except 75 elected for life, one-third 
being renewable every three years), and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies (610 members, elected for four years 
by manhood suffrage) . All State affairs ai e directed 
from Pans, the common centre and the focus of 
routes In Pans are the residence of the President, 
the Parliament, the Ministries, the Embassies, the 
Cour de C^sation or Supreme Court of Justice, the 
Conseil d’Etat, which organises the details of public 
administration and interprets the apphcation of 
administrative law, the Cour des Comptcs, which 
controls the State expenditure, and the Academies, 
representing hterature, science and the arts Love 
of bureaucracy is shown in the division of the 
country into 90 departments At the head of each 
is a Prdfet, who represents the government, and is 
assisted by a Conseil General elected by the in- 
habitants of the department Each department is 
divided into arrondissements, with a Sous-Prufet 
and a Conseil d'Arrondissement, also elected by the 
inhabitants Each arrondissement is divided into 
cantons, and each canton into communes (total 
number, 36,000) The commune is ruled by a 
Conseil Municipal, elected by the inhabitants of the 
commune and presided over by a mayor. Since 
1905, the State has been entirely separated from all 
xehgious bodies The majority of the people are 
Roman Cathohcs Education is highly developed, 
and the primary schools are secular, compulsory' 
and free from the age of six to thirteen. 

As compensation for the devastation of its 
northern coalfield, France was given, in 1919, the 
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rights of exploitation of the coal mines in the Saar 
basin, an area of about 750 square miles, with a 
population of 658,000 In 1934, the Saar is to 
decide by plebiscite, whether it wishes to remain, 
as now, under the League of Nations, or to ]oin 
France, or to join Germany Should it decide to 
return to Germany, that country will have to buy 
back the coal mines, and allow France rights of 
purchase of coal 

Coast Line. More than half of the frontier of 
France is sea-coast (Atlantic, 1,304 miles , Mediter- 
ranean, 456 miles), and the triple front has encour- 
aged seamanship. In the east the Channel coast 
is bounded by steep chalk cliffs, in the cracks of 
which are the ports of Boulogne and Dieppe, while 
farther east Calais and Dunkirk stand on dune- 
fringed alluvium The wild grandeur of the rocks 
of Brittany, the softness of its climate, its verdure, 
and the colour of the sea, have earned for it the name 
of the Coast of Emerald Here the nas provide 
good harbours, and Cherbourg and Brest, of great 
strategic importance, are fortified naval harbours 
The Biscayan coast has flat sandy shores, broken by 
the Loire and Gironde estuaries From the Point 
de Grave to the Spamsh frontier stretches a long 
line of sand dunes, backed by the heath country or 
" Landes ” of Gascony, rich in pines, to which the 
name of the Cote d' Argent, the Silver Shore, is 
assigned Cape Couronne divides the south coast 
into two approximately equal but very distinct 
parts. The rocky eastern half, known under 
the names of the Cote d’Azur and the Riviera, is 
broken by beautiful bays, such as those of Hydres 
and Nice, and by deep gulfs which make admirable 
harbours notably those of Marseilles and Toulon , 
but the west is a line of dune-fringed lagoons, the 
result of centuries of struggle between the silt-laden 
floods of Pyrenean and Cevennes torrents and the 
westward gales and drift of Rhone mud 

Relief. The relief of the country exhibits, in a 
very high degree, the union of great structural 
simplicity with a marked variety of natural features 
There is a highland core, the Central Massif, of old 
crust-block girdled almost continuously by lowland 
of varying width, drained by the Seine, Loire, 
Garonne, and Saone-Rhone, and this is flanked 
southward by the young folded mountains of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, and northward by the old 
plateaus of Brittany and the Ardennes The mean 
height of France averages some 1 ,000 ft , but more 
than one-half of the country remains much below 
650 ft Like the other old mountains of Europe, 
the Central Plateau, or Massif, is composed mainly 
of granite and gneiss It is overlaid by stretches 
of recent volcanic deposits and ringed by a belt of 
secondary limestone, which at one time covered its 
whole surface to a great depth Once part of an 
extensive peneplain, Alpine movements upheaved it 
into a squarish block, giving it a tilt down to the 
west and fracturing it to form the deep rift-valleys 
of the Loire and the Allier, which afford the only 
practicable routes across it to the Rhone valley In 
the central part the Massif culminates in the de- 
nuded cones o£ Cantal and Dore (about 6,000 ft ) , in 
the Auvergnes of the north-west are well-preserved 
cones, known as Puys, which attain a height of 
4,850 ft in the Puy de Dome , and in Velay, the 
Loire has its source in Mezenc (5,750 ft ) Apart 
from minor irregularities, the Archaean plateau 
becomes continuously higher from north-west, 
where it is 1,500 tO' 2,000 ft , to south-east To the 
Rhone Valley and the Mediterranean it presents the 


steep* scarp of the Cevennes [where the highest 
summit IS the gigantic Mont Lozere (5,584 ft,)j and 
the mounts of Lyonnais and Beaujolais While on 
the whole elliptical in its outline the Massif is pro- 
longed into two spurs of much the same constitution 
the Morvan to the north and the Montagne Noire to 
the south Flanking the plateau on the south 
and south-west are wide expanses of limestone, 
porous and easily soluble, known as the Causses, 
carved by the Lot and Tarn The surface of each 
block IS a weird wilderness fitted with sink-holes, 
some of which reach a depth of 700 ft , while below 
it is honeycombed with caves and tunnelled by a 
network of rivers This karst region is a bleak, 
windy, and barren area, traversed by few highways, 
with few settlements, and with sheep-farming as its 
typical industry The Massif dominates the river- 
system of France, isolating the Saone-Rhone basin 
and feeding the three other great basins , has 
important coalfields on its edges (Creusot, St 
Etienne, Alais, Carmaux, Aubin, Commentry) , 
supports rich agriculture on its volcanic valley soils 
and the pastoral industry on the thinner soils of 
its highlands ; and has proved a refuge for con- 
quered natives (who still show social and rehgious 
individualism) and a barrier to communication 
An irregular line from Caen to the He de R6 cuts 
off Armorica (Brittany and the Cotentm peninsula), 
a mass of old granite and schists, from the young 
Pans Basin Vast ages of weathering and erosion 
have worn Armorica down to an undulating low- 
land, its highest ridges never attaining 1,500 ft 
The granite and old sandstones form two low broken 
plateaux, running from west to east, one along the 
north arid one along the south Between the up- 
lands IS a lowland of schist. As in British Armorica, 
fishing, market-gardening, and dairy-farming are 
the principal occupations of the Bretons 

The Pans Basin, the largest (a quarter of the area 
of the country) , and the most complex of the natural 
divisions of France, is a bowl-shaped depression, 
rimmed on the east and south by a senes of escarp- 
ments, and bounded on the west by Aimonca, and 
on the north by the English Channel It includes 
the basin of the Seme and Somme, and a portion of 
the Middle Loire, and its symmetrical river-systems 
provide a senes of natural routes converging on 
Pans and so on the Channel coast, thus giving 
facilities for export and import trade The passages 
or semis (thresholds) through the uplands which 
ring the basin are of peculiar importance To the 
north the chief outlet is along the western edge of 
the Ardennes The route follows the Oise valley 
northwards, and crosses the upland to the Sambre 
valley, which it follows past Namur and Lidge, and 
on to the coastal plain Toward the east the great 
trade and war route is up the Marne valley and 
through the escarpments by the gaps of Epernay, 
Vitry-le-Franpois, Bar-le-Duc, and the border 
fortresses of Toul and Nancy Beyond Nancy the 
Saveme Gap leads through the Rhine highlands into 
the rift at Strasbourg. Toward the Mediterranean 
the mam route from Pans utilises the Seme and 
Yonne valleys, and gets across the Cote d’Or by 
the help of a small valley and, m the case of the 
railway, by a long tunnel, to Dijon. Toward 
Aquitaine the broad gateway of the Souil de Poitou, 
between Armorica and the Central Massif, connects 
Pans and Bordeaux by a direct line The Scarp- 
lands consist of alternating belts of limestone (or 
chalk) and clay stretching in a crescent shape from 
Armorica to the Ardennes West of the Morvan the 
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escarpments become broken hills, but the eastern 
part has four well-defined escarpments (1) The 
Cotes de Moselle, an oolite ridge, overlooking the 
Saone and Moselle valleys, and containing the 
Cote d’Or with terraced vineyards almost to its top , 
(2) Cotes de Meuse, a high and well-marked 
escarpment of Coralhan limestone , (3) The Chalk 
Escarpment, dusty and waterless on its dip-slope 
(“ Dry Champagne ”), with a clay plain at its foot 
(" Wet Champagne ") , (4) The Tertiary Escarp- 
ment forming the steep face of the He de France 
At short intervals in all the escarpments the Seme 
and its tributaries have made gaps, thus providing 
easy routes The Plateau of Langres (1,600 ft) 
bridges the space between the Morvan and the 
Vosges, and serves as a south-eastern divide In 
the centre of the basin is the He de France, con- 
sisting of the broad low limestone plateau (about 
500 ft ) of Beauce, south-west of the Seme, covered 
with a clayey deposit, known as hmon ; the low 
plateau of Brie, between the Seme and Somme, 
covered with heavy clay soil ; and a region of low 
ridges and valleys north of the Somme Between 
the He de France and the sea stretches a wide, low 
plateau of chalk, more fertile and rainy than the 
Dry Champagne country. 

The long narrow depression separating the Central 
Plateau from the Alps, described as a couloir 
(corridor), gives the easiest land route between the 
Mediterranean Lands and North-western Europe 
It IS dramed by the Saone and Lower Rhone, fed 
by large tributaries from the Alps, such as the Isere, 
Durance, Doubs, and by short torients from the 
Central Plateau Only as a continuous highway can 
the Rhone-Saone valley be considered a geographi- 
cal unit Its natural sub-divisions are the Belfort 
District, known as the Burgundian Gate, the famous 
passage from Southern France to the Rh ne in 
between the Vosges and the Jura , the Plateau of 
the Jura, a limestone upland forming a foreland to 
the parallel and arched ridges of the Jura mountains 
(peaks of 5,500 ft ) , the fertile plain of Burgundy, 
famed for its wine , the infertile marshy Dombes 
area between the Saone and Rhone ; and the mul- 
berry region of the Rhone valley Below the gorge 
of Mont^limar the couloir opens to the triangular 
Mediterranean lowlands of Provence and Languedoc 
The Rhone has built a large delta, the Camargue, a 
region wet and unhealthy To the east is the Crau , 
foimsd of masses of gravel brought down by the 
Durance, a region because of the dryness of its 
surface styled the “ French Sahara ” Between the 
high Alps and the Mediterranean Sea is a narrow 
strip of hilly coastland, the French Riveria Shel- 
tered by the mountains, with a coast diversified by 
small bays and promontories, and with a delightful 
climate, the region has become a noted health and 
pleasure resort 

Between the Central Plateau and the Pyrenees 
lies the triangular lowland of Aquitaine, including 
the basins of the Charente, Garonne, and Adour, the 
Landes, the Plateau of Lannemezan, and the foot- 
hills of the Pyrenees The basin of the Charente is 
a limestone country of low plateaux and hills 
interspersed with sheltered and fertile valleys, and 
IS one of the chief champagne-producing regions 
In the Garonne basin the porous limestone is re- 
placed by soft, clayey alluvium, and hence the 
country is richer as to soil and water-supply than 
the Charente basin, but many parts are marshy 
The Landes region is a narrow strip of country 
bordering the coast from Bayonne to the Gironde 


estuary Its subsoil is unconsolidated sand, porous 
and unstable, and its soil a thin coating of very 
hard sand, held together by gummy vegetable sub- 
stances In consequence, the water does not sink 
through, but stands in shallow lagoons in the wet 
season, and malodorous marshes in the summer. 
Of late years the hard layer has been broken up, 
the lagoons drained, and the dunes fixed by the 
planting of extensive pine forests The forests have 
given rise to saw-millmg and the extraction of resin 
and tar, and the drained lands have become pastoral 
areas. At the foot of the Pyrenees lies the Plateau 
of Lannemezan, a region of poor glacial gravels, 
barren except along the streams The Pyrenees 
present an abrupt wall, the crest of which maintains 
an elevation between 6,500 and 10,000 ft They 
separate France from Spam so effectively that no 
railway crosses them, though roads and railways 
have been constructed up a number of valleys on 
the French side Few and very poor roads cross 
the crest, and practically no trade sui mounts the 
barrier The foothdis on the French side, unlike 
the semi-barren Spanish slopes, are fertile, well- 
watered, and cultivated By the narrow Gate of 
Carcassonne, canal, road, and railway routes connect 
the Plain of Languedoc with the Garonne basin 

France includes a large part of the highly com- 
plicated south-western Alps The boundary between 
France and Italy follows the wateished between the 
Rhone and the Po river systems, and, therefore, the 
crests of some of the mountains , the great mass of 
Mont Blanc, towering more than 15,000 ft above 
sea-level, is close to the most northerly part of th’s 
boundary The Vosges mountains consist of several 
parallel ranges running north and south 4,00U to 

5.000 ft high, with deep narrow valleys between 
them Their slopes aie covered with forests nearly 
to the top, and no easy routes cross them Alsace 
includes both the wooded edge of the Vosges and 
the uplands ]ust north of it looking down upon the 
Rhine Valley, and also the greater part of the 
fertile valley lying west of the Rhine Lorraine, 
isolated between the Vosges and the limestone 
heights east of the Meuse, connects the Seinelands 
and the Rhmelands It has a general elevation of 

1.000 or 1,500 ft with valleys cut deeply below that 
level The exploitation of its salt and iron ore has 
created spots of dense population In the north- 
east, France possesses a relatively small portion of 
the Ardennes coalfield 

Corsica (area, 3,367 square miles , population, 
288,000, mostly Italians), an island m the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, south of Genoa, is a fragment of an old 
land-mass, and is composed of hard crystalline 
rocks, forming high ridges divided by secluded 
valleys On the east is a marshy alluvial coastal 
plain of great fertility. Its climate is delightful and 
productive, but only one-third of the island is 
cleared and cultivated, while quite half of it is 
covered with impenetrable and useless evergreen 
scrub and thickets The chief economic products 
are wheat, olives, wine, almonds, chestnuts, and 
citrus fruits Ajaccio (25,000), the capital, and 
Basiia are the two chief centres, the former having its 
trade and intercourse with France, the latter with , 
Italy Independent and conservative, the Corsi- 
cans are a determinedly uncommercial and .self- 
sufficing race, opposed to the intrusion of modern 
methods and ideas 

Elvers and Canals. The waterways, natural and 
artificial, of France have a length of 8,437 miles, and 
water transport is equal to one-third of the railway 
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transport In the north the regularity of the 
water-flow and the level nature of the country have 
brought into existence a very close network of 
canals All the larger rivers of France are larger than 
any of those of the British Isles, the Rhone, Seme, 
Loire, Garonne all being larger than the Shannon 
On the east and north-east there is water communi- 
cation with Switzerland, Germany, and Belgium , 
and there is considerable traffic, especially in heavy 
goods — coal, iron ore, pig iron — with the two latter 
The length of canal is being extended Canals 
having a minimum depth of 2 metres and a width 
of 5 metres are termed first-class waterways In 
France boats drawing 5 9 ft can be used ever3rwhere 
in all months, while in England some canals allow 
a draught of only 3 J ft 

The Rhone (507 miles) entering the country from 
Switzerland, is joined by the Sadne at Lyons, and 
then flows to the Gulf of Lions, which it enters 
through a delta by a number of mouths. From 
Arles, near the head of the delta, to St Louis on the 
coast, IS a waterway suitable for small steamers , 
but, chiefly on account of the speed of the current, 
navigation between the delta and Lyons is difficult, 
although the downward journey is easily made 
The Saone is a first-class waterway, and is con- 
nected by first-class canals with the Seine, Rhine, 
and Meuse. The Rhone and Rhine Canal, through 
the lowland between the Jura and the Vosges, con- 
nects it with the Rhine, and the Canal du Centre 
with the Loire The Rhone carries less than a 
milhon tons of merchandise per annum, and until 
the much desired canal from Lyons to Marseilles is 
made, the excellent waterway of the Sadne must 
remain largely unutihsed. 

The Seine (485 miles) and its chief tnbutaries, 
Yonne, Marne, and Oise, rise in the hills of Burgundy 
and Champagne and the Ardennes The whole 
system converges on the Pans region, whence the 
main stream flows north-westward to the English 
Channel The old ports of Honfleur and Haifleur 
have now fallen into disuse, the former being silted 
up and the latter displaced by Havre. The naviga- 
tion of the estuary is somewhat difficult on account 
of the banks formed by the silt brought down, and 
small steamers can avoid it by the Tancarville canal 
from Havre, although this is much less used than 
formerly. The bed of the river has been dredged 
so as to allow steamers drawing 22 ft, of water to 
reach Rouen, thus enabling that city to receive the 
coal and raw cotton for its industries direct. Above 
Rouen, dredging has made it possible for ships 
drawing 10 ft. to reach Pans, which is in direct 
commumcation by water with Nantes and London. 
Generally speaking, the Seine has a very regular 
volume, but sometimes its floods cause serious 
damage, especially in and near Pans, which has not 
been built to resist them First-class waterways 
connect it with the Rhone, Rhine, and Meuse, and 
also with Antwerp and other Belgian ports, while 
smaller canals lead to the Loire The Marne and 
Rhine Canal, with 180 locks, crosses the Vosges at 
a height of 1,100 ft. The Burgundy Canal, with 
191 locks, j'oins the Yonne with the Saone, rising, m 
crossing the C6te d’Or, to a height of over 1,200 ft. 
above the sea 

The Loire (635 miles), with its tributary the AUier, 
nses in the Central Plateau, and flowing generally 
northward as far as Orleans, turns westward to the 
Bay of Biscay. Its lower course is sluggish, and 
its, volume of water is very irregular In summer 
,it gets nearly dry and enormous sandbanks appear 


in Its wide bed But with the rams and the melting 
of the snows, it rises to 30 ft above its mean level 
and floods its valleys. Although nominally naviga- 
ble up to Orleans, the river carries so small an 
annual tonnage that it is negligible as a commercial 
waterway Its mouth is so blocked up by the masses 
of shifting sand brought down by its many tribu- 
taries, that a ship canal had to be cut to allow 
vessels drawing 21 ft to reach Nantes, and enable 
it to compete with the rising town of St Nazaire 
at the head of the estuary 

The Dordogne and the Garonne (450 miles) draw 
their waters from the Central Plateau and the 
Pyrenees, and converge on Bordeaux, entering the 
Bay of Biscay by the Gironde estuary. At Bor- 
deaux the Garonne is 500 yards wide, and its depth 
of 20 ft. allows large ocean-going vessels to reach 
the dock there From Toulouse on the Garonne, 
the Canal du Midi passes through Carcassonne and 
Cette to the Rhone, thus connecting the Atlantic 
with the Mediterranean The proposal has often 
been made to construct a ship canal along this route 
in order to save the long voyage round Spam, but 
at present the Canal du Midi is a second-class 
waterway. 

Of the smaller rivers, the most important is the 
Somme, in the basin of which he a number of small 
industrial towns connecter! by water with the 
Seme basin and Belgium. The Rhine runs for some 
part of its course through French territory, and two 
of the major tributanes of its left bank, the Meuse 
and the Moselle, come with the Schelde (Escaut) 
from France, which they water for a large part of 
their course 

Apart from the Lake of Geneva, of which a large 
part IS considered as within the French frontier, 
lakes are few and small In Savoy there are the 
Lac du Bourget (about 17 square miles) and the 
Lac d' Annecy (about 11 square miles), and south of 
Nantes is the Lac de Grand Lieu (14 square miles) 

Climate. In seasonal distribution and in general 
arrangement the temperature and rainfall of France 
resemble those of Great Britain As the true moun- 
tains of the land are all located on the eastern 
border, the warm and moist winds from the west, 
which prevail for the most part, are not stopped by 
any obstacles before they reach the highest summits 
In winter the isotherms tend to run from north to 
south, the mild westerlies being the predominating 
influence, and no month has an average temperature 
as low as 32° F. In summer the strength of the 
sun's heat is the main factor, and as this diminishes 
from south to north, the isotherms run east and west. 
French summers are markedly warmer than those 
of Britain, and the whole region, except the northern 
coastal belt, produces vines , while in the Mediter- 
ranean area the olive and orange ripen The mean 
annual rainfall for the whole of France amounts to 
29'i-in , varying from a minimum of 19 Jin. on the 
Mediterranean coast from Perpignan to Narbonne , 
19 J to 23 Jin in the region between Le Mans and 
Reims, the valleys of the Forez and Limagne, and 
the plains of Languedoc, Camargue, and Crau , 
25 in. in the basins of the Garonne and Loire ; 30 to 
40 in. in the Rhone basin and the Lorraine slopes 
along the valley of the Meuse ; 40 to 60 in in the 
mountainous regions of the Pyrenees, the Alps, the 
Jura, the Cevennes and the Central Plateau, and 
the Landes ; to a maximum of 71 in. in the western 
comer of the Pyrenees Ram falls at all seasons, 
but with a marked increase during the cold period 
The great differences of altitude (Mont Blanc, 
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1 5,800 ft ) cause great variations of temperature, 
from the shores of the Mediterranean, where the 
January temperature is 47° F , to the perpetual 
snows of the Alps France enjoys a far more 
temperate chmate than other countnes situated in 
the same latitude Thus Pans and Montreal in the 
same latitude have striking differences of tempera- 
ture • July — Montreal, 66"2° F , Pans, 60-8° F , 
January — ^R-Iontreal, 19*4° F , Pans, 37*4° F. Five 
climatic types may be distinguished . (1) the 

lofty Central Massif has bitter winters (90 to 
100 days of frost), great seasonal range of tempera- 
ture, a mean annual temperature of 52° F , short 
cold springs,* extremely hot summers, long and 
sunny autumns, and a maximum annual rain- 
fall of over 60 in , falling mostly in summer in 
heavy showers , (2) Brittany has the same average 
temperature and rainfall as the Massif, but its 
climate is of a pronounced maritime type. Its 
summers are cool and cloudy, its winters mild and 
wet ; (3) Aquitaine has the same mild winters as 
Brittany, but hotter summers, a higher average 
temperature (54° F ), and a lower rainfall (25 to 
40 in ) , (4) the Pans Basin has a rainfall varying 
from 20 to 40 in , evenly distributed throughout the 
year, colder winters and hotter summers than in 
the London Basin, and its coastal belt is typically 
oceanic in its chmate ; and (5) the Mediterranean 
area has hot dry summers, and exceptionally mild 
winters It has two or three weeks of frosty weather 
annually, and suffers from the fierce north mistral 
drawn down the Rhone-Saone corridor The 
Riviera, fortunately, is sheltered from it by the 
northern mountain wall In the Saone-Rhone 
valley the climate is continental rather than mari- 
time Though much colder in the north than in 
the south, the winters are everywhere frosty, the 
summers intensely hot 

Vegetation. France is largely a land of oak and 
beech forests, of green pastures and meadows, and 
carefully cultivated fields Like Britain, it was 
once densely forested, but deforestation has gone 
so far that many of the poorer uplands have been 
hopelessly ruined There is scarcely any natural 
vegetation except the forests Europe’s western- 
most coniferous forests are found on the line of the 
Vosges, Jura, Alps, Central Massif, and Pyrenees , 
and woods of maritime pine have been artificially 
created in the Landes Deciduous forests exist in 
the Ardennes and Champagne regions, and in the 
lie de France, Burgundy, Morvan, Le Perche, and 
Picardy In the Albdres district, at the eastern 
extremity of the Pyrenees, there are considerable 
plantations of cork-trees. The Government con- 
trols most of the forests, and is responsible for the 
systematic retimbenng of the Alps in the upper 
valley of the Durance, and in the higher reaches of 
the Tarn From the wind-swept northern downs 
to the almost tropical vegetation of the Riviera , 
from the Medoc vineyards to the Alpine woods and 
pastures below the limit of perpetual snow ; from 
the bush grasses of Normandy to the desolate 
plateaux of the Causses every type of vegetation or 
cultivation IS represented. There is little unpro- 
ductive land in France The marshes have largely 
been filled in , and the poorer tracts of chalky or 
stony ground, unsuitable for cereals, are favourable 
to the growth of cork-trees, the ohve, and the 
clinging vine 

Fauna. The fauna of France does not differ 
essentially from that of western and central Europe , 
but the lack of extensive forests and mountain 


masses restricts the range of wild animals, which 
are now for the most part artificially protected for 
sport The wolf is still found m the Jura, the 
Ardennes and the Pyrenees , the chamois in the 
Pyrenees and Alps , the brown bear in the Pyrenees ; 
the European mouflon in Corsica ; and the alpine 
marmot in the higher parts of the Alps and Pyrenees 
Production and Industries. Agriculture. For 
many centuries the great political power of France 
was based on the agriculture of its fertile lowlands, 
and this industry still engages over 40 per cent of 
the working population The cultivated surface 
totals 82 per cent , the non-cultivated, 12 per cent , 
and the non-cultivable (the high mountains, parts 
of the Central Massif, and the moorlands), 6 per 
cent The cultivated portion is divided into 
tillage lands, 62 per cent ; woods and forests, 19 
per cent , natural meadows and grasslands, 12 per 
cent ; vineyards, 4 per cent ; and the ^remaining 
3 per cent is put to divers uses connected with 
agriculture Extreme division of property arising 
from the fact that since the Revolution property 
IS accessible to all, that the law of primogeniture 
has been abolished, and that children inherit from 
their parents in equal proportions, results in peasant 
proprietorship of very small holdings best described 
as market gardens Nearly three-fourths of the 
properties are farmed by the owners themselves ; 
leaseholds amount to 22 per cent, and metayage 
tenure to 7 per cent Of the total land under 
cultivation 57 per cent is devoted to the growing 
of cereals (wheat, 15,000,000 acres , oats, 9,000,000 
acres, rye, 2,500,000 acres, barley, 1,750,000 
acres, buck-wheat, 1,200,000 acres; and maize, 
about 1,000,000 acres), 30 per cent by forage, and 
2 per cent by industrial crops The production 
of wheat, grown in all parts of France, but especially 
in the Pans Basin and the middle basin of the I^oire, 
IS greater than that of any other country, with the 
exception of the immense plains of America and 
Russia (annual production 300 to 350 million 
bushels ; average yield per acre, 19 bushels), so that 
France, in most years, is self-supporting in this 
cereal Oats are grown m the same districts as 
wheat Barley, associated with hops, supplies many 
breweries in the north and east Rye flourishes 
throughout the country, buck-wheat in Limousin, 
and maize in the Pyrenees district, the Saone valley, 
and in the Garonne basin, where the heat and 
moisture are especially favourable to its growth 
Sugar-beet is cultivated on a large scale in the plains 
of Flanders, Picardy, Brie, Beauce, and Limagne, 
and is used for the production of alcohol in dis- 
tilleries attached to the farms, or for the manu- 
facture of sugar in sugar-mills Potatoes are widely 
grown in the north Flax is important in Brittany, 
Anjou, Nord, and the Pays de Caux , hemp m 
Anjou , colza iii the Pays de Caux and Nord ; 
chicory in Nord and French Flanders , saffron in 
Gatinais and the south-west ; vegetables and fruits 
in the Pays d’Avignon and Limagne , tobacco (a 
Government monopoly) in the upper Garonne valley 
and the Rhine lowlands of Alsace and Lorraine ; 
trufiffes in Pcrigord , honey in Gatmais ; and olives, 
mulberries, chestnuts, cork-oaks, and fruits in the 
lower Rhone valley and the Mediterranean regions. 
The market gardens of Provence, Agenais, and 
Anjou supply fruits and vegetables to the markets 
of Pans, and the early produce of Brittany (the 
Golden Belt) is largely exported to Britain 
France is the greatest wine-producing country 
in the world , from it is obtained about one-third 
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of the total supply, and in quality as well as quantity 
its production is pre-eminent (area, 4,000,000 acres , 
normal production about 1,350,000,000 gallons) In 
the past, the phylloxera seriously affected produc- 
tion , but the introduction of American plants has 
largely brought normal conditions The northern 
limit of the vine is defined by a line drawn from St 
Nazaire at the mouth of the Loire to Sedan in the 
Ardennes In the east the best known wine- 
producing regions are Champagne, in the north , 
the Cote d’Or, in the centre , and Bourgogne 
(Burgundy) and Maconnais, in the south The 
vineyards of Charente, the Bordelais, and Armagnac 
are the most important in the west Vines are 
grown in the Rhone valley and in Provence, but the 
most fruitful vineyards of France are those of 
Languedoc and Roussillon, west of the Rhone, especi- 
ally of the department of Herault The wines of 
Burgundy come chiefly from the Yonne valley 
(Chablis), the Cote d'Or (Beaune), and from the 
districts of Maconnais, and Beaujolais , Bordeaux 
clarets from the valley slopes of the Garonne and 
Gironde , the famous eau-de-vie from Armagnac , 
and the finest cognacs and '' fines-champagnes ” from 
the Charente districts Algerian wines are largely 
sent to France to be blended with French wines 
Some of the finest liqueurs aic prepared by the 
Benedictine monks in Picardy, and those of Char- 
treuse in Savoy Wine is the Frenchman’s favourite 
beverage, but beer is the normal beverage in the 
north, and cider (485,000,000 gallons) in Normandy, 
where orchards alternate with pasture-lands 

The amount of fodder grown and the percentage 
of meadow and grassland indicate the importance 
of the pastoral industry, and the independence of 
foreign supplies of meat. There are 13,500,000 
cattle, 10.000,000 sheep, 2,600,000 horses, 5,000,000 
pigs, 1,300,000 goats, 300,000 asses, 180,000 mules, 
and some millions of poultry Horse and cattle 
breeding is an important branch of farming on the 
coast of Flanders, the pastures of the Pays d’Auge, 
the meadows of Perche, Bocage of Vendee, and the 
pres d'emhouche of N’vernais and Charolais, and in 
Limousin, the Pyrenees, the Garonne district and 
Auvergne Sheep are bred chiefly on the dry 
pastures of Champagne Pouilleuse, the Ardennes, 
the hills of the northern plain, the Gausses (those of 
Crau are fed in summer on the mountain pastures of 
the Alps and of the Cevennes), Brie, Burgundy, the 
Dauphine, and the Alps Goats, found mainly in 
the Pyrenees districts, largely replace the cow in 
the south , and asses and mules, reared in Poitou 
and the Pyrenees, displace the horse in the " Midi ” 
Pigs are reared everywhere in France, but especially 
in the dairy-farming district of Vendee , and 
poultry, found everywhere, is a speciality in Bresse 
Maine, and La Beaiice. Dairy-farming and cheese- 
makmg flourish in Boulonnais, Bray (Neufchatel), 
Lower Normandy (Camembert), Brittany (Pre- 
valaye), the Central Massif (Roquefort), Vendee, 
Poitou, the Charentes, the Alps, Savoy, and Jura 
Fishing The French fisheries directly employ 
100,000 men afloat, and 60,000 persons on shore, 
and yield a total annual value of approximately 
;£5,000,000 Boats from Fecamp, Dieppe, Boulogne, 
Dunkirk, St Malo, Gravelmes, Binic, and Granville 
ply their trade not only in the narrow seas, but as 
far afield as Iceland and Newfoundland These 
northern ports are the chief markets for cod and 
herring The ports of the north-western pemnsulas 
are engaged in sardine, tunny, and mackerel 
fisheries On the west coast, south of Bnttany, 


from Camant to Sables d’Olonne the sardine is 
supreme, and Marennes is a great oyster market 
Lorient and Croisic engage in deep-sea fishmg, and 
the old landward harbour of La Rochelle, displaced 
by La Pallice, now specialises in fishing On the 
south coast the fishing grounds he west of the Rhone, 
where the shallow seas are of the greatest extent 
Tunny, sardines, and anchovies are caught, and 
Cette, the centre of the salt industry, is the chief 
fishing port. 

Minings France is poorly dowered with precious 
metals, but is exceptionally rich in building stones 
Granites are found in Brittany, Normandy, and the 
Central Plateau ; trachytes and lavas in Auvergne , 
porphyries in Esterel , limestones in Lorraine, Bur- 
gundy, Berry, Poitou, and Lyonnais , fireclays in 
the Scarplands , tufaceous chalk in Touraine , 
travertines, plaster-stones, silicious mill-stonos, and 
gritty paving-stones in the Pans Basin , and cal- 
careous molasse in Provence By the recovery of 
Alsace and Lorrame, France has brought within her 
territory new and large resources in raw materials, 
111 ores, coal, potash, and oil, as well as great and 
h'ghly developed metallurgical, engineering, and 
textile industries Already before the Great War 
France was one of the most important producers of 
iron oie in Europe, but the acquisition of the Lorraine 
mines has made her the largest potential producer of 
iron after the United States The acquisition of the 
Pechelbronn oilfield (present annual output, 70,000 
tons) affords France some relief from foreign im- 
ports , and the potash of Alsace (about 350,000 tons 
per annum) provides heavy freight for shipping, 
and raw material for the chemical industries Coal, 
unfortunately, is not abundant The output is 
about 45,000,000 tons, 4 per cent of the world's 
annual coal yield, and some 60 per cent has to be 
imported The numerous scattered coalfields 
include the group of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais, 
and the small fields of the Central Plateau — Loire 
(St Etienne), Burgundy, and Nivernais (Le Creusot) . 
Gard (Alais), Blanzy, Tarn, and Aveyron (Aubin, 
Carmaux), and Bourbonna’s (Commeiitry) Saar 
coal (annual production, 10,000,000 tons) and Ruhr 
coke are needed for the blast furnaces and foundries 
In the devastated areas France has made great pro- 
gress Not only have the general plant, coal-getting 
equipment, and power stations of the mines been 
greatly improved, but the former under production 
of coke has been so far made up Uiat production 
now reaches 5,000,000 tons annually, or nearly 
2,000,000 tons more than in 1913 The Lorraine 
iron mines are capable of yielding 50,000,000 tons 
of brown haematite per year, and with the yields 
from Meurthe-et-Moselle (Longwy, Nancy, and 
Briey), Cherbourg, Chateaubriant, Segre, and the 
Pyrenees (Aridge and Boucau), France, with a 
sufficiency of fuel, might become one of the greatest 
manufacturing countries of the world Some lead 
IS found in Brittany, in the Central Massif, and in 
the Alps Copper is mined in the Lyonnais, and 
where the Meuse enters the Ardennes Other 
important minerals are zinc, antimony (Auvergne), 
arsenic, manganese, salt, slate, phosphates, gypsum, 
and bauxite (Baux and Brignoles) 

Manufactures The whole basis of French indus- 
tries is individuality Both in textile and metallic 
work, individual taste and thought as regards form, 
arrangement, and colour are shown, and this indi- 
viduality secures for them a constant market. 
Mass production is increasing , much progress has 
been made in material equipment for productive 
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purposes , and consolidations, both vertical and 
horizontal, are a strilnng feature in recent recon- 
struction The use of water-power has been greatly 
extended, especially in the Alpine districts Of the 
available 12,000,000 horse-power, one-twelfth is 
actually in use, and a further 500,000 horse-power 
IS under construction The textile industnes, based 
on a favourable climate, local and imported coal, 
hereditary skill, and excellence of raw materials, 
have attained a high degree of development Silk 
IS one of the principal sources of wealth, and forms 
a very important export The silk trade is earned 
on in the Lyons district not far from the “ man- 
ganeries ” of the Rhone valley where every farm 
and every house rears silkworms Lyons, the 
historic commercial centre of the industry, has the 
principal conditioning bureau, but the actual spin- 
ning and weaving operations are scattered through 
the lower Rhone valley No other F uropean country 
can compete with France in silk designs, patterns, and 
dyed goods in the piece. The artificial silk industry 
IS proceeding at a rapid pace Several new factories 
aie being built in the Lyons area and in the north 
Within a few years France promises to be independ- 
ent of artificial silk imports Woollens are manu- 
factured ch'efly m the north, round about Lille, in 
the Ardennes (Sedan), in Champagne (Reimsl, and 
in Poitou, Berry, and Languedoc Speciahsation is 
inline and dainty cloths, such as cashmeres, merinos, 
and delaines The cotton industry is carried on in 
the north-east coal-field (Tourcoing, Lille, Roubaix, 
St Quentin, and Amiens), the Vosges (Fpinal, St 
Die, Remiremont, and Senones), Alsace (Mulhouse 
and Colmar), and at St Etienne, the Rouen district, 
Nantes, Troyes, and Roanne The number of 
cotton spindles is approximately 8,000,000, and of 
cotton looms, 150,000 The neighbourhood of 
Pans IS very rich in manufactures of all kinds — 
costly dresses, furniture, perfumes, “ articles de 
Pans,” jewellery, chemicals, and motor engines 
Hemp and flax are woven in the department of Nord, 
and in Anjou, Maine, and the Dauphme Lille and 
Cambrai make linen, muslin, cambnc, and lawn , 
and there is a large industry in the best lace, which 
forms a valuable export At Marseilles the importa- 
tion of oil has led to the estabhshment of oil- 
refineries, soap works, and chemical works , and 
sugar-refining and other food manufacturing are 
carried on at this port Recently France has made 
noteworthy progress in the dyestuffs and chemical 
industries Freedom from German dyes has largely- 
been secured, and independence of certain important 
fertilisers and other chemicals is anticipated Minor 
industries are represented by paper-works and glove 
factories at Grenoble and Voiron, the gun-factory 
at Ruelle , the paper-works at Angouleme ; the 
paper-works and flour-mills at Essonones and Corbeil, 
the porcelain of Sevres and Limoges ; the carpets of 
Gobelins, Beauvais, and Aubusson , the mirrors of 
St Gobain , the crystal of Baccarat , tlie sugar- 
refineries of Nantes and Bordeaux ; the ribbons of 
St Etienne , and the clocks and watches of 
Besan^on 

The metallurgical and engineering industries are 
rapidly growing in importance, though still depend- 
ent on Ruhr coke. The chief iron works are in 
Lorraine, on the north-east coalfield, in the Pjmenees 
(Aridge and Boucau) , and at Le Creusot, St Etienne, 
and Caen. In the automobile industry, centied at 
Lyon'', Pans, and St Etienne, a foremost place has 
been gained. Agricultural machinery, electnc 
furnace steel, machine tools, and special steels, all 


show lecent increase , and shipbuilding orders 
have been obtained in competition with Great 
Britain 

Given security on the eastern frontier, France, 
notwithstanding her grievous losses, will, in the 
future, enjoy a very strong economic position, and 
an independence comparable with that of the Umted 
States. 

Communications and Trade. France is reputed 
to have the best system of roadways m the world 
They total 37,000 mdes, and are divided into the 
routes nahonales maintained by the State, the routes 
depavimentale<; maintained by the departments, and 
the chemms vicinaux maintained by the communes 
From Le Bourget, near Pans, many great air routes 
radiate, and the Air Union, an amalgamation of 
various air lines, is aided by a well-devised State 
scheme of premiums and subsidies The air service 
from Toulouse to Morocco has made uninterrupted 
progress There is also an extension from Casa- 
blanca to Oran, and services from Algiers to Biskra 
and from Dakar to Keyes in Senegal Telegraph 
(450,000 miles of wire) and telephone (790,000 miles 
of wiie) ser\'ices are very complete The land 
communications of France show in a remarkable 
manner that Pans is the heart of the country The 
routes which converge upon the city come from the 
Channel ports , from the Great European plain 
(Moscow to Pans line), via the Meuse-Sambre-Oisc 
valleys , from Coblenz via the Moselle valley , from 
Strasbourg (Orient-Express Line) via the Gap of 
Zabern, Nancy and the Marne valley , from 
Switzerland and southern Germany via the Burgun- 
dian Gate , from Switzerland and'the Rhone valley 
via Dijon and the Yonne ; from the south and the 
Central Massif via the Loire and Allier valleys , 
from Spain and Bordeaux via the Gate of Poitou 
and the western lowlands , and from Nantes and 
Brest in the west Cross connections are provided 
by the gates of Toulouse and Burgundy. The 
system of railroads is very extensive (30,800 miles) . 
Of the six big groups, one is owned by the State, and 
the other five, now owned by compa'mes, are almost 
entirely coneSdis, and become the State property 
after the expiration of the concession The great 
railways each serve a separate portion of the country 
with little overlapping of areas The Northern 
Railway (Chemin de Fer du Nord , Pans terminus, 
Gare du Nord , 2,600 miles), connecting the Channel 
ports of Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne with Pans 
and a large port of Europe, is, for the area .served, 
the busiest of the French railways, especially the 
section between Amiens and Pans This railway 
IS the link connecting Great Britain, by the shortest 
sea-passage, through Pans with all parts of Europe 
From Calais through trains run to Basle via Chalons- 
Chaumont, and to Brmdisi via Paris and Modane 
The Western Railway (Chemin de Fer du I'Ouest , 
Pans terminus, Gare St Lazare , 3,700 miles , 
State-owned) connects Pans with Dieppe and Havre 
via Rouen, with Cherbourg via Caen, and with St 
Malo via Rennes and Le Mans From Rennes the 
line extends through Brittany to Brest The 
heaviest traffic is earned on in the neighbourhood 
of Pans, and on the great artery of trade running 
from Pans to Rouen, and terminating at Havre and 
Dieppe, (the latter on the London-Newhaven route) 
The Eastern Railway (Chemin do Fer de I’Est , 
Parp terminus Gare de I'Est ; 3,100 miles) connects 
Paris with Nancy, and then extends to the German 
frontiers. Another branch through Troyes and 
Belfort IS connected with the Swiss lines The route 
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by Nancy forms part of the Oriental Express route 
to Constantinople (1,900 miles), and that through 
the Burgundian Gate leads to Switzerland and by 
the St Gotthard tunnel to Italy The Pans, Lyons, 
and Mediterranean Railway (Chemin de Fer Pans- 
Lyon-Mediterranee or P-L-M , Pans terminus, 
Gare de Lyon ; 6,000 miles) carries the most trafl&c, 
and IS the central artery of trade, connecting Pans 
and Marseilles. It links the diverse regions of the 
Rhone valley and the Pans Basin, and with the 
Nord forms the chief connection between England 
and the Mediterranean. Following the old natural 
route formed by the valleys of the Yonne, the 
Saone and the Rhone, the line proceeds through 
Dijon, Arles, Lyons, and Tarascon to Marseilles 
A branch from Tarascon crosses the Rhone, and 
passes by Nimes, Narbonne, and the Col de Pertus 
to Barcelona and the towns of eastern Spain The 
main line continues along the Riviera coast, joining 
the Italian railways leading to Genoa, Rome, and 
Naples Express traffic to Italy is more direct 
It leaves the Dijon-Marseilles line at Ma9on , and 
passes by Chambery and Modane, through the 
Mount Cenis tunnel and Turin to Rome and Brindisi 
Another route leads from Dijon to Pontarlier , 
crosses the Jura at the Col de Jougne ; descends to 
Lausanne ; and then crosses the Alps in the Simplon 
tunnel and proceeds to Milan and Trieste The 
Paris-Orleans Railway (Chemin de Fer Pans- 
Orl6ans , Pans terminus, Gare d’Orlcans ; 4,600 
miles) runs -from Pans to Bordeaux via Orleans, 
Tours, Poitiers, AngoulSme, and Courtres It 
has branches from Orleans to St Nazaire and 
Toulouse, and overlaps in several places with the 
Southern Railway The Southern Railway (Chemin 
de Fer du Midi ; 2,600 miles) joins Bordeaux with 
the Mediterranean ports via Toulouse From 
Bordeaux a line runs south through Bayonne and 
Hendaye at the western end of the Pyrenees, into 
Spam , while the line parallel to the Mediterranean 
coast passes round the eastern end and enters 
Spain at Cerbere One set of metals on this eastern 
route gives through communication between Pans 
and Madrid. On the others there is a break of 
gauge on the frontier The State Railway (Chemm 
de Fer de I’Etat , 2,750 miles) serves the region 
between Bordeaux and the Loire, Orleans, Tours, 
Poitiers, and Angoultoie The Neussargues-Beziers 
line traverses the Central Plateau by a senes of great 
engineering works including the viaduct of Garabit 
At Canfranc the central Pyrenees have been tun- 
nelled, and the railway is being continued from 
Oloron through Jaca to Huesca International 
lines are to be built from Ax-les-Thermes, in the 
Aridge, to Ripoli, m Catalonia, and from St Girons 
through Sort and the Noguerra Palarese valley to 
Lerida. Recently, electricity as the chief motive 
power has been introduced on the Pans-Orleans, 
P-L-M, and the Midi mam lines, affecting about 
one-third of the railway mileage 
Water-traffic is exceedingly important, and great 
attention is paid to the canalisation of rivers and the 
construction of canals Both rivet and canal water- 
ways are kept wide and deep enough to allow steam 
or petrol tugs to pull a tram of barges All the 
mam canals are at least ejft deep, while the 
smallest locks are 126 ft long and 17 ft. wide, thus 
being capable of accommodating at one time a 
whole tram of barges, each unit of which is big 
enough to carry nearly 300 tons. The heaviest 
water-traffic is between Pans and the northern 
industrial region by the Oise, from which canals run 


to the Somme, Sambre, Schelde, Lys, and other 
northern rivers, as well as to Dunkirk The Marne 
IS connected by canal with the Aisne, and the Rhine- 
Marne Canal, which passes through the gap of 
Saveme to Strasbourg, and the Rhine-Doubs canal, 
which passes through the Burgundian Gate to 
Strasbourg, connect the basins of the Seme and the 
Rhone with that of the Rhine The Seme and 
Rhone basins are connected by the Burgundian 
canal, which joins the Yonne to the Saone, and the 
Seme is canahsed from the Yonne to its mouth 
The Seine and Loire basins are connected by two 
canals, the more important leaving the Loire just be- 
low Orleans, where the rivers come nearest together 
The Canal du Centre, which passes between the 
Cote d'Or and the Central Massif, provides com- 
mumcation between the upper Loire and the Saone 
A canal joins the Loire at Nantes to Brest Canals 
pass through the Mediterranean lagoons, and the 
Canal du Midi runs west by Cette and the Aude to 
the Garonne. The delta of the Rhone pi events 
navigation. Recently, however, a canal of maxi- 
mum depth of 10 ft was opened between Marseilles 
and the Rhone at Arles, and the French propose to 
improve the navigation of the Rhone to permit 
vessels of a thousand tons to reach Switzerland, and 
the products of Alsace and the Saar to be carried 
to the Mediterranean 

Marseilles, Havre-Rouen, Dunkirk, Bordeaux, 
Nantes-St Nazaire, La Rochelle-Palhce, Cherbourg, 
Brest, St Malo, Calais, Boulogne, and Dieppe are 
the chief ports. Improvements have been made at 
the ports, and the mercantile manne tends to 
increase Two famous shipping hues are the 
Messagenes Maritimes and the Compagnie G6nerale 
Transatlantique In normal times French imports 
and exports almost balance one another m value, but 
as regards weight the exports are only 28 per cent 
against 72 per cent imports It is not easy to give 
an accurate comparison of the foreign trade of 
France of the last few years with that of the year 
1913, but the following table offers some basis of 
comparison — 

Imports Exports 

(Values m Million (Values in Million 

Francs ) Francs ) 



1913 

1923 

1913 

1923 

Food 

1,817 

7,498 

839 

3,190 

Raw materials 

4,946 

20,814 

1,858 

9,343 

Manufactures 

1,658 

4,377 

3,617 

16,239 

Postal Parcels 

— 

— 

566 

1,661 

Totals 

8,421 

32,689 

6,880 

30,433 


The prinapal exports are cotton tissues, silk tissues, 
wool, woollen tissues, wines, smallwaie, automobiles, 
silks, millinery, artificial flowers, raw and dressed 
skins, tools, and metal goods, machinery, pig-iron, 
butter, table-fruits, refined sugar, brandy, liqueurs, 
fish, cheese, hnens, chemicals, furs, and potash , and 
the chief imports are wool, cotton, silk, coal and 
coke, oleaginous fruits and seeds, machinery, 
raw skins, cereals, timber, rubber, copper, 
petroleum oils, coffee, wines, furs, ores, cattle, flax, 
textiles, and sugar France is strengthening her 
position as an exporter of raw materials and of 
manufactured products, and is endeavouring with 
success to free herself from her dependence on 
foreign production for many raw materials for her 
agricultural and manufacturing industries The 
chief countries traded with are the United Kingdom 
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(■whicli leads in both, imports and exports), Belgium 
(with Luxemburg), the United States, Algeria, 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Argentina, Spain, 
Tunis, Morocco, and Indo-Chma The United 
Kingdom sends coal, woollen goods, machinery, 
cotton goods, chemicals, and metal goods, and takes 
from France silk and woollen goods, motor-cars, 
wine, sugar, butter, leather, lace, brandy, eggs, and 
" articles de Pans.” 

Trade Centres. Theie are only fifteen towns with 
populations exceeding 100,000, and the con-urbahons 
typical of Industrial England are not found 

Pans (2,907,000), the capital, the geometncal and 
natural route centre (roads, railways, and canals), 
the centre of the art and learning, and of the trade 
and industry of France, the social and fashionable 
centre of Europe, and the cruable of thoughts that 
have helped to direct the civihsation of the world, 
stands in the lowest part of the lie de France (85 ft 
above sea-level), where the Seme is joined by the 
Marne and has been fed and enlarged by all its great 
tributaries except the Oise, but before it enters the 
deeply-incised chalk valley which leads to the sea 
Originally, a strong fortress of the Gauls on the He 
de la Cit6 in the Seme, favoured with abundance 
of timber, building materials, and good drinking 
water, easy of defence except on the north-east and 
east, and in the heart of a very fertile agricultural 
region, Pans has grown, under the wise policy of its 
rulers, into the largest and richest city m the world, 
after London and New York It is noteworthy for 
its wide tree-lined streets called boulevards, its fine 
open spaces (Place de la Concorde), gardens and 
parks, and its magnificent buildings (the Louvre, 
Palais Royale, Opera House, Arc de Triomphe) 
Like all great capitals, its manufactures are very 
varied, including almost every small article of 
luxury and of everyday human use, and marked 
by artistic beauty Everything in France flows into 
Pans and flows out from it Twenty-four good- 
sized towns are close enough to Pans to be suburban. 
Among them are St Ouen (38,000) , St. Dents (65,000) 

St Cloud (Sdvres porcelain), NeutUy, Boulogne, 
Sdvres, Vmcennes, Versailles (55,000, noted for its 
palace, gardens, and lakes), and St Cyr (mihtary 
college) 

Marseilles (587,000), the first port of France, and 
the seventh port of the world, is situated nearly 
30 miles east of the Rhone mouth, in a depression 
sheltered by white limestone cliffs Freed from 
Rhone silt by the Mediterranean east-to-west cur- 
rent, and at the southern entrance to the Rhone 
depression, Marseilles early became an important 
trade centre, and has become the most prosperous 
Mediterranean port It trades with all parts of the 
world, but more particularly with Mediterranean, 
Far East, West African, Pacific, and South American 
ports, and is the headquarters of the Messageries 
Man times Cie Its chief manufactures are ship- 
building, soap, sugar, candles, chemicals, and 
cereal food-stuffs 

Lyons (562,000), the old Roman capital of Gaul 
and once the centre of Western Catholicism, is built 
where the Saone enters the Rhone and where the 
Alpine routes converge on the great north and south 
way by the Saone-Rhone valley. It is the centie 
of the greatest silk-producmg district in the world, 
its advantages being the coal of St. Etienne, the 
electricity derived from the Alpine waterfalls, the 
raw silk produced m the neighbourhood, and the 
hereditary skill displayed in the production of pure 
silk tissues and gauzes Its importance as a route- 
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centre is shown by its old bridge, fortress, and modern 
railways Much raw silk has now to be imported 
from Italy, China, and Japan via Marseilles. 

Bordeaux (268,000), founded by the Romans, lies 
at the head of the Gironde estuary, on the Garonne, 
a little above the confluence of the Dordogne. It 
IS the centre of the richest wine distnct (claret, 
brandy), an important port, a route-centre, a market, 
and a manufacturing town Among its manufac- 
tures are the elaboration of tropical products 
(notably rubber), food-stuffs (flour, chocolate, dned 
fruit, sugar), corks, bottles, and casks PautUac is 
its outport 

Lille (201,000), stands near the Belgian frontier 
between the valley of the Sambre and the sea, and 
IS the principal fortified position m the north It is 
an important engmeenng and textile centre (linen 
wool, and cotton), and has sugar refinenes, distil- 
leries, and breweries 

Nantes (184,000), on the Loire, 30 miles from, its 
mouth, has suffered as a port through the silting of 
the Loire estuary, but a ship-canal now makes it 
accessible to 21 -ft vessels. It has a large trade with 
the West Indies and Central America ; and its 
manufactures of sugar, food-stuffs, textiles, and 
metal goods bring much wealth St Nazaire has 
been prevented from becoming a large port by the 
construction of the Nantes-Loire ship-canal 

Toulouse (176,000), half-way between Bordeaux 
and Cette, on the most easterly curve of the Garonne, 
is the centre of rich gram- growing plains, the 
guardian of the Gate of Carcassonne or Passage of 
Naurouse, and the landward focus of Aquitaine Its 
manufactures include woollens, silks, leather, 
tobacco, brandy, and metal goods 

St Etienne (168,000), on a small tnbutary of the 
Rhone and on the nearest coalfield to the silk- 
producing region, is second only to Lyons in the 
trade in nbbons, tnmmings, and other silk manu- 
factures It has also important manufactures of 
iron and steel, and small-arms (supplying nearly all 
the small-arms for the French army). 

Strasbourg (167,000), (*' The Castle by the Road ") 
situated near the mouth of the 111, only 2 or 3 miles 
west of the Rhine, and almost in a straight line 
between the valley of the Zorn by which the route 
from Paris crosses the Vosges, and the valley of the 
Kinzig which leads across the Black Forest to the 
source of the Danube, occupies an important 
strategic position with regard to the Burgundy Gate 
and the Pass of Zabern (Saverne) It is a strong 
fortress, natural route-centre (road, nver, railway, 
and canal), and industrial and commercial centre 
(leather, beer, chemicals, agricultural products), and 
possesses a fine cathedral and university Until 
recently it was dependent for its water communica- 
tion on a canal joining it with the Rhine and the 
Lorraine iron and coalfields Now a port has been 
opened for Strasbourg on the Rhine, and river 
navigation improved up to this point Trade has, 
therefore, considerably increased 

Nice (156,000), is a favourite Riviera winter 
resort, and an olive and fruit market 

Le Havre (164,000), at the mouth of the Seine ; 
the second port and the principal Atlantic port of 
France, and the headquarters of the Compagnie 
Generate Transatlantique, trades largely with the 
Umted Kingdom and the Americas Its manu- 
factures include sugar-refining, cotton, tobacco, 
flour, machinery, and ship-building. 

Rouen (124,000), situated on the Seine, about 70 
miles inland, has, since the canalisation of the bed 
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of the Seme, become a considerable port (accom- 
modating vessels drawing 22 ft ), and robbed Havre 
of some of its trade It is an ancient city, bridge- 
town, route centre, and principal cotton centre of 
France Among its other manufactures are silk, 
wool, flax, chemicals, metal goods, machinery, and 
shipbuilding 

Rouhatx (114,000), is the principal market for 
wool m the Nord industrial centre It manufactures 
textiles, especially wool, and specialises in broad- 
cloth and carpets 

Nancy (1 13,000), lies at the foot of the Vosges, on 
the Meurthe, and is the centre of one of the chief 
iron-producing regions . Near it are important rock- 
salt deposits It IS an important industrial and 
route centre (iron, textiles, chemicals, glass), and 
the centre of learning in Lorraine 

Toulon (107,000), on the Mediterranean seaboard, 
east of Marseilles, is the French naval base, favoured 
with a magnificent natural harbour, backed by 
strongly fortified heights 
Mulhouse (92,000), in the south of Alsace, at the 
opening of the Burgundian Gate, is an important 
cotton centre 

A miens (9 1,000) , on the Somme, within easy reach 
of both Dunkirk and Havre, manufactures woollen 
and cotton-velvet goods. It possesses a magnificent 
cathedral 

Limoges (92,000), on the Vienne, is a route and 
agricultural centre, noteworthy for its manufactures 
of porcelain, earthenware, and leather 

Belfort (91 ,000) , in the south of Alsace, is a strong 
fortress, guarding the Burgundian Gate, the famous 
passage from Southern France to the Rhine in 
between the Vosges and the Jura It manufactures 
cotton and metal goods 

Reims (91,000), m the "Dry Champagne” 
country, is celebrated for its woollen industry, its 
champagne, and its beautiful buildings It is an 
ancient gap -town, fortress, and wine market 

Brest (90,000), the chief Atlantic naval station of 
France, lies on a magnificently protected ria, on 
the western coast of Brittany It has shipbuilding 
yards and passenger-steamer traffic 

Tourcoing (82,000), connected with Lille and 
Roubaix, IS an important textile centre 

Angers (84,000), at the confluence of the Mayenne 
and the Sarthe, is the centre of a fruit-growung 
region, and manufactures linen and wool fabrics 
Slate IS quarried in its neighbourhood 

Nimes (80,000), in the Rhone Lowland, is an old 
Roman town and manufactures silks, carpets, boots, 
wine, and brandy 

Diion (77,000), stands exactly at the mouth of a 
gap in the limestone escarpment of the Cote d'Or, 
facing the Burgundian Gate and the Pontarher 
defile It IS an important route-centre and a 
great centre for the manufacture of food-stuffs and 
wine. 

Montpellier (77,000), situated in the Rhone Low- 
land, on the high road and railway which lead up the 
Rhone valley, was a port in the Middle Ages, and 
has long been a centre of learning It possesses a 
umversity famous for research in agricultural 
botany, and is a great centre of the wine industry 
Rennes (76,000), on the Vilaine, the old capital of 
Brittany, is a route centre, and important butter 
market 

Grenoble (73,000), on the Isdre, is a glove-making 
and paper centre, aided by the electricity derived 
from the Alpine waterfalls 

Orleans (72,000), on the northernmost bend of the 


Loire, played an important part in the Hundred 
Years’ War, but is now onl 5 ' a small distributing 
centre 

Tours (72,000), on the Cher-Loire peninsula, is 
the key to the Poitou Gap, and the centre of a large 
wine-growmg region 

Calais (67,000), with Dover commands the Straits 
of Dover, and was held by England for several 
centuries It is strongly fortified, has some small 
industries (notably lace), and is an important 
passenger and mail port Steamers ply several 
times daily between Dover and Calais, the sea- 
passage (22 miles) occupying about eighty minutes 
Clermont-Ferrand (65,000), on the upland over- 
looking the Allier, at the junction of the route of the 
Alher depression and another route wLich crosses 
the plateau to the Garonne basin, is the market 
town for Auvergne, and has important rubber and 
motor industries Its mineral springs and those of 
Vichy and Royal are well known, and their waters 
are exported 

Le Mans (66,000), is the market for the cereals and 
poultry of the Campagne Marcelle of Normandy 
Metz (60,000), on the Moselle, north of Nancy, is 
a strong fortress, guarding the Moselle valley, the 
most natural line of communication between France 
and Germany 

Besangon (56,000), encircled by a curve of the 
Doubs, is the key of the Jura, and has a watch- 
making industry 

Boidogne-sur-Mer (51,000), on the English Chan- 
nel, at the mouth of the Liane, has a larger volume 
of trade than Calais, and is the chief fishing port of 
France Packet steamers ply between Folkestone 
and Boulogne, the sea-passage (about 29 miles) 
occupying about ninety minutes 

Troyes (54,000), on the Seme, is noted for its 
hosiery, and its annual fair 

Quentin (53,000), on the Seine, south of 
Cambrai, is an important textile centre 

Lorient (46,000), on the southern Bnttany coast, 
is a military port, and naval station 

Avignon (48,000), on the left bank of the Rhone, 
the residence ol the Popes for the greater part of 
the fourteenth centurj'. is a market for the country 
produce, and has silk manufactures 

Caen (45,000), on the Orne, is an agricultural 
market and a small port There is stone-quarrying 
in Its neighbourhood 

Cherbourg (44,000), in the north of the Cotentin, 
70 mdes south ol the Isle of Wight, almost opposite 
Portsmouth, is a strongly fortified naval station, and 
has steam connection with Southampton and 
Weymouth Its harbour is protected by an 
extensive breakwater 

Bourges (44,000), lying almost in the geometneal 
centre of France, is a market town, and manu- 
factures arms 

Dunkirk (39.000), the " Church in the Dunes,” 
the most northerly port and town of France, and the 
only one on the North Sea, is a Flemish rather than 
a French town It has a considerable harbour, with 
large floating basins and dry docks at the mouth of 
several canals Its chief exports are the manu- 
factures of north-east France, and its chief import is 
wool. Shipbuilding, machinery, soap, and shipping 
accessories are among its manufactures 

AngouUme ^38,000), on the Charente, manu- 
factures paper and fine millinery 

Rochefort (37,000), nine miles from the mouth of 
the Charente, is a Biscayan naval station with a 
poor harbour 
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Roanne (36,030), just below the St Etienne 
coalfield, manufactures cotton goods 

Le Cveuzot (30,000), on the watershed of the Loire 
and Rhone, near the Canal du Centre, has important 
manufactures of cannon, locomotives, and steel 
rails It contams the large ironworlcs of Schneider 
& Co 

Dieppe (22,000), on the Arques, is a seaside resort, 
and packet port with steamer connection with New- 
haven 

Other important towns are Carcassonne, a gap 
town , Cannes, a Riviera winter resort , Modane, 
frontier station on the Mount Cents route , Cognac, 
on the Charente (brandy) , Macon, on the Saone 
(wine market) , Biarritz, a cosmopolitan watering- 
place near the Spanish frontier , Pau Cauterets, 
Lourdes (pilgrimages) , Bagneres de Bigorre, and 
Bagnires de Luchon, at the foot of the Pyrenees 
(thermal and medicinal springs) , Cette, southern 
seaport for the wine trade , Vienne, a route centre , 
Epernay (champagne) , La Rochelle with La 
Pallice, old historic town and religious retreat, and 
rising port, Toul and Verdun, strongly fortified 
episcopal cities , Valenciennes, in French Flanders 
(lace) , Bayonne, a fortress, at the confluence of the 
Nive and Adour , Cambrai, on the Escaut (linen) , 
Sedan, on the Meuse (wool) , St Malo and Morlaix 
small Brittany ports, exporting vegetables 

FRENCH FOREIGN POSSESSIONS IN 
AFRICA 

ALGERIA Algeria (L'Algerie), in North Africa, 
between Morocco and Tunisia and Libya, is virtually 
a French “ department ” It is organised in north- 
ern and southern divisions, sub-divided into 
arrondissements and communes The northern 
division consists of the departements of Alger, Oran, 
and Constantine , and the southern division is made 
up of the four territories of Ain Sefra, Ghardaia, 
Touggourt, and the Saharan Oases Its total area 
IS about 222,180 square miles, and its population 
approximatel-j 5,800,000 (832,000 Europeans) Until 
the Arab invasion in the twelfth century, the pre- 
dommant race was the Berber To-day, Arabs, 
mostly nomadic, are numerically the most important 
class of the native population The Berbers inhabit 
the mountain regions, and their chief branch, the 
Kabyles, keep immense flocks of sheep and goats 
There is a considerable Jewish element, especially in 
the towns Arabic is the prevail ng language, many 
dialects of it being spoken The majority of the 
natives are Moslems 

Relief. The natural divisions of Algeria are 
three the Tell, the High Plateaux, and the Sahara 
The Tell is a strip of undulating, cultivated land, 
extending 50 to 150 miles inland from the sea, and 
forming the northern limb of the Atlas range wh'ch 
stretches eastward from the Atlantic through 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tun'sia to the hills of Cyren- 
aica Kabylia is the best known part of this 
mountain range, but more interesting is the Aurds 
range, overhanging the Sahara, enclosing fertile 
pla 113 and valleys of great richness The region 
of the High Plateaux, extending from west to east, 
consists of vast plains separated by parallel ranges 
of mountains Only a small portion is capable of 
cultivation, and much is covered with alfa grass and 
delicate aromatic herbs The Sahara embraces the 
Lower Sahara, a vast depression of sand and clay, 
stretch ng eastwards as far as Tunisia, and the 
Upper Sahara, a rocky plateau frequently attaimng 
a considerable elevation, extending on the west into 
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Morocco Moving sand occupies extensive areas 
in both regions The chief rivers of the Tell are the 
Mafrag, the Seybus, the Wed-el-Kebir, the Makta, 
and the Shelif, which colour the Mediterranean m 
flood-time, but in summer fail to force a passage 
through the banks of sand accumulated in their 
estuaries In the south the streams in summer aid 
irrigation, and form subterranean reservoirs (the 
source of beneficent artesian wells), or the large, 
salty, open lakes, known as shotts. 

Olimate. In the north the winters are cool and 
moist, the summers hot and dry To the south, 
and in exposed parts, the climate becomes more 
extreme Agriculture is hindered by the hot blasts 
of the sirocco and the frosts of winter On the coast 
frost and snow are rare, but on the High Plateaux 
and the highest peaks of the Atlas, frost is some- 
times severe and snow lies long and deep Algiers 
has a January temperature of 54° F , and an April 
temperature of 65° F , after which the beat increases 
rapidly Farther south, at Biskra, there is a winter 
range of 40° F to 60° F 

Vegetation and Fauna. Foiests, chmfly in the 
Atlas regions, cover 6,500,000 acres, but the greater 
proportion are of little value The tree growths in 
order of importance are the cork-oak, evergreen oak, 
and Aleppo pine Southward, the and plateaux 
display a boundless sea of scattered tufts of alfa 
or esparto grass, wormwood steppes, and belts of 
fleshy salt-bushes Large oases, the true gates of 
the desert, line the southern shelf of the Sahara 
Atlas The largest — Figig, Ain -Sefra, Laghuat, and 
Biskra — appear like seas of waving date-palms 
Utilisation of artesian water has dotted the descit 
with fertile orchards and gardens of fresh veidure 
Many of the mammals, fish, reptiles, and insects arc 
similar to those of other Mediterranean lands, but 
the Saharan fauna is African 

ludustrios. — Agriculture. Though Algeria for the 
greater part is not suited for agriculture, owing to 
the nature of its soils, its aridity, and the uncertainty 
of its seasons, it is economically dependent on its 
crops, cereals and wine being the most important 
The principal products are wheat, barley, oats, wine, 
olives, esparto glass, tobacco, dates, maize, colza 
and other oil-seeds, vegetables (potatoes, artichokes, 
beans, peas, tomatoes), fruits (orange, mandarin, 
citron, pomegranate, almond, fig), flax, silk, ramie 
fibre, and cork The best agricultural area is in 
the littoral, where a small area of highly fertile 
plains and valleys, owned mainly by Europeans, is 
cultivated sclent lically Wine production is very 
important (160,000,000 gallons), the littoral being 
the most favoured area Much wine is exported to 
France Alfa production (10,000,000 acres) on the 
plateau could practically supply all the world’s 
paper, but meets severe competition fiom wood 
pulp Olive oil (12,000,000 gallons per annum) of 
the finest quality is produced in the true Mediter- 
ranean area Cattle number 1,100,000, and the 
sheep and goats of the mountain regions total 
9,200,000 and 3,800,000 respectively 

Fishing There are important sardine and tunny 
fisheries in the Mediterranean 

Mining Mining is on a fairly large scale Iron 
(1,000,000 tons), zinc, lead, copper, mercury, anti- 
mony, phosphates, and petroleum are exploited, 
The chief iron centres are Mokra, near Bone, and 
the region behind Beni Saf, near the Moroccan 
border Generally, the ore lies close enough to the 
surface to be obtained by quarrying Ornamental 
stone of fine quality is quarried near Kleber in Oran, 
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and at Am Smara, near Constantine Phosphate 
of lime, of excellent quality, is obtained at Tebessa 
(450,000 tons), and petroleum (1,400 tons) is ■worked 
at Oran 

Manufactures. The small local supphes of coal 
(9,000 tons) and oil-fuel, and tlie lack of a great 
reserve of water-power, restrict industrial develop- 
ment. There are, however, some 800 estabhsh- 
ments engaged in producing various kinds of goods, 
both for export and for local consumption The 
principal industrial enterprises are cigarette-makmg, 
■wine production, oil refining, fish preserving, 
manufacture of super-phosphates, flour-milhng, 
leather manufacture, and soap-making Native 
manufactures are represented by carpets, blankets, 
pottery, and leather-making 

Communications and Trade. The Government- 
built roads (about 3,300 miles) are magnificent, such 
as no nation but the French seem able to construct, 
but most of the mountain districts are extremely 
difficult of access. There are six railway systems 
in the country, three of whi ch are con'trolled by the 
State, and the total length of track is about 2,480 
miles . From near the Moro ccan frontier the railway 
line runs roughly parallel to, and at some distance 
from, the coast, except where it passes through 
Algiers, and is connected with the Tunisian rail- 
ways Short lines connect this east-and-west 
system with the coast at Oran, Mostaganem, 
Bougie, Phihppeville, and Bone, while others run 
inland to the oases of Tebessa, Biskra, and Figig. 
Automobile passenger traffic is increasing on the 
roads, and caterpillar automobiles are used for desert 
and semi-desert transport. The chief Algerian 
trade-centres are starting points for caravan, auto- 
mobile, and air transport across the Sahara to 
French West Africa Telegraph lines total 26,000 
miles, and telephone wires, 20,000 miles. There is 
considerable shipping from the various ports on 
the railway, which are connected -with Marseilles 
and with one another by the Compagnie G6n6rale 
Transatlantique From Oran there is a service 
to Cartagena m Spain, and from Bone to Coisica and 
Sardinia ; while another service runs from Algiers 
to Boredaux via Oran, Tangiers, and Gibraltar 

The bulk of the trade is with France In the 
trade with foreign countries, Great Bntam leads in 
both exports and imports, and is followed by Italy, 
the United States, Belgium, S'witzerland, and 
Germany. The chief imports are cotton, clothing, 
machinery, metal goods, woodwork, vegetable oil, 
skins, lea^ther, sugar, timber, coal, coke, manu- 
factured fuel, paper, motor vehicles, chemicals, 
earthenware, glassware, petroleum, coffee, cattle, 
and cereals , and the chief exports are -wme, sheep, 
wheat, barley, wool, phosphates, cork, fruit, zinc 
ore, iron ore, hides, skins, tobacco, olive oil, early 
potatoes and vegetables, flax, dates, alfa, and rawsilk 

Trade Centres. Algiers (207,000), the capital 
and chief port, is built on the west of ■the bay of the 
same name The citadel commands the to^wn, the 
upper part of which consists of the narrow streets 
of the Moorish quarter, the lower part of the ■wide 
boulevards of the modem French capital, surround- 
ing the flounshing port. It has a splendid, large 
artificial harbour and extensive dock and storage 
accommodation, and is one of the chief Mediter- 
ranean coaling-stations, convenient for the direct 
sea route from London to the Suez Canal. 

Oran (142,000), the second port and chief port in 
the west, lies opposite Cartagena. It handles gram, 
alfa grass, and tanning-bark 
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Constantine (78,000), the " Lordly Cirta,” im- 
portant natural fortress, of great histone interest, 
and of wonderful scenic beauty and grandeur, shows 
French commercial elegance and modemitj 

B6ne (45,000), the ancient Hippo Regius, pos- 
sesses a fine harbour. 

Tlemgen (43,000), interior town of the west, is 
noted for the beauty of its situation and its archi- 
tectural interest. 

Other towns are ' Sidi-hel- Abbas (38,000), 
Mascara (29,000), Blida (37,000), SHif (31,000), 
intenor towns , Mostaganem (27,000), Phihppeville 
(34,000), Bougie (20,000), ports ; and Biskra, oasis- 
town, the " Garden of Allah ” 

Algeria is a complementary extension of southern 
France, an outlet for French emigrants, and a 
source of food and raw materials Permanence 
and solidity pervade everything, and at every turn 
it IS clear that France has been transported to 
Africa 

TUNIS. Position, Area, and Population. Tunis 
or Tunisia (locally known as Ifngiah or Afrikya) is 
the most northerly country of Africa, and is bounded 
on the north and east by the Mediterranean Sea, 
on the west by Algeria, and on the south-east by 
Italian Libya It has an area of 48,300 square 
miles, and a population estimated at about 2,100,000 
(157,000 Europeans), the bulk of whom are Bedouin 
Arabs and Berbers, with a considerable proportion 
of Jews Since 1881, it has been a French Protec- 
torate, and efforts are being made to recreate the 
prospenty once existing under the sway of Rome 
French influence, however, is much less evident 
than in Algeria, the Orient is present everywhere, 
and the Moslem religion prevails The country is 
ruled by a native Bey, who holds the sovereignty 
under French protection Government is in the 
hands of the French Foreign Office, represented by 
a French Resident-General, who is assisted by a 
ministry of eight French and three Tunisian 
members. For administrative purposes the terri- 
tory IS divided into nineteen districts, the chief 
official in each distnct being French, and aided by 
native subordinates 

Relief. Tunisia may be divided into five dis- 
tricts — ^the north, characterised by its mountainous 
formation (great Atlas range, greatest height under 
7,000 ft ) and its large and fertile valleys (the valley 
of the Majerda, the plains of Mornay, Mateur, and 
Beja) , the north-east with the peninsula of Cape 
Bon, a region very suitable for citrus fruits ; the 
Sahel, or fertile eastern littoral, where olive trees 
abound ; the centre, a region of rough tablelands 
and pastures ; and the south, semi-desert passing 
into -true desert with many famous oases 

Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. The climate is 
appreciably warmer than that of parts of North 
Airica farther west, but the nights are sometimes 
distinctly cold until the spring is well advanced 
Ram falls m the spring and ■winter months, and 
decreases in quantity from north to south In its 
vegeta-tion and fauna it is very similar to the 
Algerian. 

Production and Industries. Agriculture is the 
predominant industry, the native population being 
almost entirely agricultural Large estates are the 
rule, and the agricultural development has been 
undertaken by great joint-stock companies, which 
have apphed their capital to irngation works and 
to scien'hfic organisation The fertile Maj erda valley 
produces olives (200.000 hectares), grapes (2,200,000 
gallons of wine), Mediterranean fruits, wheat, barley. 
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oats, maize, tobacco, and oil-seeds On the high 
plateaux alia grass is the chief economic product 
In the north-west forests the chief tree growths 
are the cork-oak, evergreen oak, and Aleppo pine, 
and briar wood abounds The southern oases, 
natural or formed round artesian wells, support 
date-palms (1,000,000 trees producing annually 
90,000,000 lbs of the finest dates), under whose 
shade maize, millet, root-crops, and fruit mature 
Goats (780,000) and sheep (452,000) are the most 
important animals of the plateaux, cattle (400,000) 
and horses of the northern fertile valleys and the 
Sahel, and camels of the desert 
Mimng. Extensive phosphate deposits are worked 
round Gafsa and elsewhere (2,000,000 tons — nearly 
one-third of the world's supply), and iron ore 
(500 ,000 tons) IS mined near Kef Lead, manganese, 
copper, zinc, and lignite are also obtained. 

Fishing The Mediterranean fisheries are valu- 
able, but are largely in the hands of foreigners. 
Tunny, allache, sardine, and anchovy are the chief 
fish caught, and sponges are an important product. 
Sardines are canned at the eastern ports. 

Manufactures The chief industries are oil refin- 
ing, soap-making, and fish-preserving Native 
manufactures are represented by the spinning and 
weaving of wool for garments, carpet weaving, 
leather embroidery, shppers, pottery, and matting 
Communications and Trade. The transport sys- 
tem is not so well developed as in Algeria, but there 
are many good roads, and 1,300 miles of railway 
All the railways are privately owned, and are chiefly 
in the north, where they are a continuation of the 
B6ne-Guehna system of Algeria. The principal 
lines radiate from Tunis to Bizerta, Constantine 
(Algeria), Kef, Susa, and the east coast, and Goletta 
From Kirouan a line runs to Susa ; and there is a 
mineral railway from the Algerian border, through 
Gafsa to Sfax. There is automobile passenger 
trafiic on the roads, and caterpillar types are used 
in the semi-desert and desert regions All the ports 
are connected with one another and with France, 
Algeria, Corsica, and Malta by the Compagnie 
G6n6rale Transatlantique. The bulk of the trade 
is with France and Algeria, the remainder being 
mainly with Great Britain, Italy, Germany, the 
United States, Belgium, and Switzerland. Cattle, 
hides, barley, wool, oats, ohve oil, phosphates, alfa 
grass, cork, beans, blankets, fruits, wine, marble, 
beverages, sponges, and ores (iron, zinc, lead, 
copper), are the chief exports ; and textiles, cereals, 
flour, iron, and hardware, colonial produce, coal, 
timber, totiacco, and petroleum are the chief imports 
Trade Centres. Tunis (222,000) — “ Tunis la 
Blanche " — the capital, at the mouth of the 
Majerda, near the site of ancient Carthage, is con- 
nected With the sea at Goletta by the El Bahira 
canal, 21 ft. deep, cut through a lagoon, that was 
originally the embouchure of the Majerda. It is a 
aty of many delights, the native portion displaying 
the Orient in its bazaars, the French city the con- 
veniences of modern life. 

Sfax (84,000) is an important port on the Gulf 
of Gabes, and a rail and caravan centre 
Bizerta (30,000), in the most northern part of the 
country, at the mouth of a large and deep lake, is a 
strong naval base. 

Susa (30,000), north of Sfax, is a port, and a rail- 
way and caravan centre It handles alfa, cork, 
fish, and sponges. 

Kairouan (Kairwen) (22,000), on the Wadi 
Zerud, is the African Mecca 


Gabes (16,000), at the head of the gulf of that 
name, is a very beautiful caravan centre. 

Other towns are Gafsa (oasis town), Monastir, 
Ferryville, and Tindja. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA. French West Africa 
extends from Mauntama to Dahomey, and is 
bounded on the north by Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
and Libya (Tnpoh) , on the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean, Gambia, Portuguese Guinea, Sierra Leone, , 
and Liberia , on the south by the Gulf of Guinea 
and Nigena , and on the east by French Equatorial 
Africa and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan It includes 
Senegal, French Guinea with Los Islands, the Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, French Sudan, Upper Volta, 
Mauritania, the Niger Mihtary Terntory, most of 
Togoland (formerly German), and about three-fifths 
of the Sahara Desert. The whole territory has an 
area of about 18,000,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of approximately 13,000,000, comprising 
Moors, Arabs, Berbers, Negroes, and a few Euro- 
peans (9,000) Dakar is the seat of the French 
Governor-General 

Senegal (74,000 square miles , 1,267,000 popula- 
tion), surrounds Gambia, and extends westwards to 
the Senegal It is a flat country as far as Bakel, 
400 males up the Senegal The climate is tropical 
with summer rains, but the influence of the desert is 
seen in the often bare and burnt soil, the thorny 
vegetation, and the use of the camel Generally, the 
soil IS sandy Ground nuts, millet, maize, fruits, 
hides, skins, rice, castor beans, coco-nuts, gums, and 
rubber are the chief economic products for local use 
and export , and cottons, food-stuffs, metal work, 
and coal are the ‘pnncipal imports. Weaving, 
pottery-making, brick-making, and jewellery repre- 
sent the native industries One railway connects 
Dakar, Rufisque, and St Louis (165 miles), and 
another joins Thaes and Kayes (435 miles) On the 
Senegal there is steamer service St. Louis (24,000) , 
on an island in a lagoon at the mouth of the Senegal, 
IS the capital It is a fine, old town Dakar 
(26,000), fortified naval station, and chief port, 
possesses an excellent harbour Rufisque (12,000) 
and Gorie are ports 

French Guinea (93,000 square miles ; 2,027,000 
population), lies between Portuguese Guinea and 
Sierra Leone, and includes the Futa Jallon plateau 
and the upper basin of the Joliba (Niger) . Its chief 
economic products are palm oil, palm kernels, 
rubber, gound nuts, rice, gums, cotton, bananas, 
coffee, gold, hides, skins, cattle, and wax. A rail- 
way connects Konakry, the capital, with Kankan 
(412 miles). 

The Ivory Coast (126,000 square miles ; 
1,546,000 population), lying between Liberia and 
the Gold Coast Colony, extends on to the Kong 
plateau It is a prosperous colony, possessing great 
mineral and forest wealth Its chief economic 
products are gold, maize, cotton, nee, plantains, 
pine-apples, fruits, cacao, coffee, coco-nuts, rubber, 
and mahogany ; and its chief imports are tissues, 
tobacco, wine, metal work, machinery, and imple- 
ments Abidjan is connected by railway with 
Katiola (230 miles) Bingerville is the capital, and 
Grand Bassam the chief port. 

Dahomey (42,000 square imles ; 975,000 popula- 
tion), hes between the Gold Coast Colony and 
Nigena. Its chief economic products are maize, 
manioc, yams, potatoes, cotton, palm oil, and palm 
kernels. There is railway connection between 
Kotonu and Sav6 (156 railes), and Porto Novo and 
Pot6 (50 miles). Porto Novo (20,000) is the capital 
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and chief port Kotonu, Whydah, and Grand Popo 
are ports 

Togoland (formerly German, about 24,000 
square mdes , population, 900,000) France has 
acquired all the coast and about seven-eighths of 
the area of the old Togoland, the remainder forms 
part of the British Gold Coast Colony Coco-nuts, 
coffee, gums, rubber, palm oil, and palm kernels 
are the chief economic products Lome is the chief 
town and port 

French Sudan (648,000 square mdes , 2,600,000 
population), lying east of the Senegal territories, 
produces ground-nuts, millet, maize, rice, cotton, 
sesame, rubber, kapok, skins, hides, and wool 
From Dakar (Senegal) there is rail connection with 
Th es. Kayes, Bamako, and Koulikoro (745 miles) 
The chief trade centres are Bamako (16,000), the 
capital, (7,000), caravan centre , Kayes 

(12,000) , Segou (8,500) , and Djenne (5,500) 

Upper Volta (154,400 square miles , 3,016,000 
population), ly mg north of the Gold Coast Colony 
and Dahomey , Mauritania (154,200 square miles , 
285,000 population), lying between the Atlantic 
Ocean and French Sudan , and the Niger Military 
Territory (405,000 square miles , 1,150,000 popula- 
tion), lying north of Nigeria, are regions largely and 
and little exploited 

The Sahara Desert The French possess 
about 925,000 square miles of the Sahara, the world’s 
largest desert, a rocky waste of ochreous or red rock 
plateaux, carved by aerial erosion, inhabited only 
on its oases, and crossed only by camel caravans 
or caterpillar motors Railways only reach its 
verge, but a trans-Saharan French railway is pro- 
jected. Until the day when the radiant energy of 
the sun, poured so lavishly on this vast inhospitable 
region, shall be used directly to provide motive 
power for machinery, the Sahara will continue to 
limit the number of its human inhabitants and their 
efforts 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. French 
Equatorial Africa, lying between the Belgian Congo 
and Nigeria, comprises the territories of Gabun 
(122,000 square miles, 381,000 population). 
Middle Congo (150,000 square miles , 581,000 

population) , Ubangi-Shari-Chad (208,000 square, 
miles , 605,000 population) , and the Military 
Territory of Chad (502,000 square miles , 1,271,000 
population) Included in the Colony is the greater 
portion (167,000 square miles , 1,500,000 popula- 
tion), of the former German colony of Cameroon 
The chief economic products are cabinet woods, 
rubber, vanilla, coffee, cocoa, ivory, kola-nuts, 
tobacco, hides, skins, and copper. Though a terri- 
tory of great econom'c potentialities in tropical 
products, the exploitation of its latent resources 
depends on the development of transport facilities 
(road, railway, and river), the education of the 
natives, and the conquering of the scourge of 
sleeping sickness As yet, there has been little 
development 

The chief towns are Libreville, on the Gabun 
estuary, the capital of Gabun, with a harbour suit- 
able for small vessels , Loango, the chief port, 
capable of accommodating large vessels , Duala, 
the chief northern port , Brazzaville, on Stanley Pool, 
the capital of the Middle Congo, and the seat of the 
French Governor-General , Fort-de-Possel, the 
capital of Ubangi-Shari-Chad ; Mao, the capital of 
the native state of Karem , and A heshr, the capital 
of Wadai, and a caravan terminus. 

FRENCH SOMALILAND French Somaliland. 


between Eritrea and British Somaliland, lies round 
Tajura Bay, at the head of the Gulf of Aden, and 
occupies the western shores of the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb It has an area of 12,000 square miles, 
and a population of 50,000 An outlier of the 
desert, it is crossed by few perennial streams, and 
its trade is largely of a transit nature Its chief 
economic products are salt, hides, skins, coffee, 
feathers, ivory, gum, and incense Jibuti (8,400), 
connected by rail with Addis Ababa (Abyssinia), 
IS the capital, chief port, important coaling station, 
and rival of Aden Cotton goods, coal, butter, and 
sugar, are the chief imports of the colony 

REUNION The fatry-like volcanic island of 
Reunion, a mulatto lost paradise, 420 miles east of 
Madagascar, in latitude 21° S , has an area or some 
970 square miles, and a population of 178,000, 
mostly of mulatto stock (classed as Europeans) , 
with a few negroes, Malagasies, Hindus, Chinese, 
and old French settlers It is composed of two 
great volcanic masses — an old and denuded one in 
the north-west, and a young and active one in the 
south-east — united by a lofty plateau, 5,000 ft high 
The highest peak, Piton des Neiges (10,070 ft ) in 
the centre, and the fiery volcano of Piton de la 
Fournaise (8,400 ft ) in the south west, gather snow 
and ram and send the waters down thousands of 
picturesque gorges into torrent rivers There is a 
wonderful variety of climate from the warm coast- 
lands to the snowy Piton On the trade-wind 
mountain slopes the vegetation is very luxuriant 
On account of its mountainous nature, little more 
than a six-mile belt of mouldered fertile lava round 
the shores is peopled, and many of the population 
are indolent At first noted for coffee, and in the 
last century for sugar, it has failed to rival Mauritius 
in the competition with beet-sugar, though sugar 
forms an important export still Its chief economic 
products are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, tapioca, 
vanilla, spices, and essences The chief port, 
Pointe-des-Galets, is connected by a coast railway 
of 80 miles with St Benoit and St Pierre (30,000) 
St Denis (26,000), in the extreme north, is the 
capital, and other centres are St Paul (20,000), St 
Louis (15,000), St Joseph, St Phillippe, Hellbourg, 
and Scdazie Trade is carried on ch’efiy with 
France, sugar and rum being the chief exports, and 
nee and grain the chief imports The island sends 
a senator and two deputies to Pans, and is adminis- 
tered by a governor, who is assisted both by a 
privy council and by an elective council-general 
MADAGASCAR Position, Area and Popula- 
tion. The large island of Madagascar, a frag- 
ment of the ancient continent of Gondwanaland, 
lies off the south-east coast of Africa, from which 
it IS separated by the Mozambique Channel 
(about 10,000 ft, deep), whose narrowest part is 
about 240 miles It extends from 12° to 25° S 
lat , and from 43° to 50° E long Its length, from 
north to south, is 980 miles, and at its broadest, 
from east to west, it is some 360 miles wide The 
area of the island (228,000 square miles) is nearly 
twice that of the British Isles, and its population 
numbers 3,600,000 (25,000 non-Malagasy), most of 
whom appear to be mainly derived from Malayo- 
Polynesian stock, the Hovas being the dominant 
race In 1896, Madagascar was declared a French 
colony, but has no representative in the French 
Parliament, nor has it an elective assembly At the 
head of the administration is a governor-general, 
who is assisted to some extent by a consultative 
council 
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Relief. The east coast is a straight line, broken 
only by Antongil Bay It is bordered by a chain 
of lagoons, formed by the rivers and ocean currents 
making long sandbanks parallel to the coast 
Skilled French engineers have connected and turned 
these lagoons into a fine waterway, utilized by light 
canoes The north-west coast is broken up by a 
number of spacious inlets, some of them land- 
locked and of considerable area, and the west coast 
has numerous bays. The core of Madagascar is an 
elongated high plateau, composed of ranges of 
mountains of gneiss and other crystalhne rocks, 
that stretch like a backbone from the north almost 
to the south of the island, the elevation being from 
4,000 to 6,000 ft Almost in the centre is the 
Imerina plateau, where the mountains reach their 
greatest altitude Everywhere the volcanic activity 
of the past is evident Towards the west the sea 
IS reached by a series of step-like terraces, while 
towards the east the plateau sinks precipitously to 
a narrow fringe of marshy coast Theie are many 
extinct volcanoes, the principal being Mount 
Ankaratra, one of whose five cones, Tsiafaiavana, 
attains 8,630 ft , Mount Amber, and Mount Ivohit- 
somba The west and south parts of the island are 
comparatively low-lying, being about 600 ft above 
sea-level Owing to the slope of the high laud 
almost all the chief rivers flow to the west coast, 
crossing three-fourths of the breadth of the island 
The most important and the largest are the Betsi- 
boka, the Ts>ribikina, the Mangoka, and the Onilahy, 
navigable for light draught vessels for a hundred 
miles or so, until rocky bars stop navigation The 
eastern rivers, short, rapid, and impeded by rapids 
and cataracts, are useless for navigation The 
Mangoro is the largest 

Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. In the high 
interior districts the climate is temperate and 
healthy, with no intense heat , but the coast 
climate, especially on the west, is much hotter ; 
and malarial fever is prevalent in the lagoon and 
marsh regions The seasons are two — the hot and 
rainy, from November to April, and the cool and 
dry during the rest of the year — ^but the eastern 
escarpments, windward of the south-east trades, 
have ram all the seasons, contrasting greatly with 
the drier west Antananarivo has a mean annual 
rainfall of 53 in , and a mean annual temperature 
of 62° F (Tamatave, 90 in , 75° F , Moianga, 50 in , 
79° F) 

Tropical ram-forests clothe the eastern scarps, 
descending to a margin of mangrove swamps, wlule 
the western terraces display light tropical woodland 
interspersed by savannas and thornwoods The 
top of the tableland is a continuation of the Rhode- 
sian boschveld, and the extra-tropical, dry, southern 
part of the island offers a vegetation somewhat like 
that of the South African Karroo Long detached 
from the African plateau, Madagascar has developed 
several types of plant and animal life, peculiar to 
Itself Among its curious plants are the obelisk-hke 
pandanus, the banana-like traveller’s tree, the 
raphia palm, the Madagascar spice tree, the Casuar- 
ina, and the Tangena 

Madagascar is deficient in the larger carnivora and 
in ungulate animals, but is specially the home of the 
lemur and the aye-aye Of bird-hfe it contains 
38 genera and 125 species peculiar to itself, many of 
them very beautiful 

Industries. The principal occupations are agri- 
culture and cattle rearing Owing to the mountain- 
ous character of the island, there are only about 


3,000,000 acres under cultivation . and except upon 
the lofty Imerina plateau and other highland areas, 
the natives do not work hard Rice is grown widely, 
and manioc (from which cassava and tapioca are 
obtained), cotton, sugar, cacao, coffee, vanilla, 
tobacco, sweet potatoes, butter beans (a Madagas- 
car speciahty), cloves, and mulberry trees (silk) are 
cultivated On the savannas the pastoral industry 
IS important There are 7,300,000 cattle , 271,000 
sheep , 141,000 goats , and 422,000 pigs , and 
extensive meat preserving factories are found at 
Majunga, Diego Suarez, Tamatave, and Antanan- 
arivo 

Fishing IS important, and the considerable mineral 
wealth IS being exploited. Gold, copper, lead, 
plumbago (exports of which are proving serious to 
the exports of Ceylon), iron (long used by the 
natives), zinc, precious stones, mica, antimony, 
nickel, sulphur, and lignite are found The vast 
forests yield valuable woods, rubber, gums, resins, 
and plants for textile, tanning, dyeing, and medicinal 
purposes 

The chief native industries are the spinning and 
weaving of cloths of silk, cotton, hemp, and rafia 
fibre, the plaiting of mats, the making of mat sugar 
bags and straw hats, and metal work There are 
factories in the chief centres for the manufacture of 
sugar, soap, rice, and tapioca, and the canning and 
preserving of meat 

Communications and Trade. The French have 
constructed about 800 miles of railway (Antanana- 
rivo to Tamatave and Anserata , Moramanga to An- 
oserra), and have built excellent well-metalled roads 
running from the capital to all the chief towns of 
the island On several of the roads there are regular 
motor services Many regions, however, have only 
native tracks, often impracticable for carts and 
awkward even for the filanzana (carrying chair). 
Porter transport is still common Small boats ply 
on the small navigable reaches of the river, and the 
eastern lagoon waterway Most of the trade is with 
France The chief exports are gold, cattle, bark, 
timber, manioc, beans, hides, skins, rafia fibre, nee, 
rubber, wax, gums, vanilla, and sugar ; and cotton 
goods, ironmongery, crockery, tinned provisions, 
rum, wines, spirits, clothing, coal, lime, and cement 
are the chief imports 

Trade Centres. Antananarivo or Tananarive 
(95,000), the capital, originally a tribal chief village, 
IS situated in the interior of the island at an 
altitude of 4,750 ft , on the edge of a magnificent 
and extensive rice-plain, watered by the river 
Ikopa and its tributaries It contains the residence 
of the governor-general and the administrative 
offices 

Tamatave (12,000), the chief port, stands on a 
sandy projection almost at right-angles to the 
eastern coast of the island It has an excellent 
harbour with two entrances, and is connected with 
the capital by railway and telegraph Its exports 
include hides, rafia fibre, timber, and rubber 

Di6go Suarez (12,000) stands on the bay of the 
same name at the northern extremity of Madagas- 
car It has a fine harbour, and is the headquarters 
of the French military colony 

Other towns are Majungd. (10,000), western 
port, Manankera, eastern port, Tulear, western 
port , and Vohimar, north-eastern port 

The islands of Nosst-B4, in the north-west, and 
Sainte Mane, off the east coast, are small feitile 
islands producing sugar, which have been incor- 
porated with Madagascar 
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The lonely volcanic islets of St Paul and Amster- 
dam, situate about 37° S in the Indian Ocean, mid- 
way between Africa and Austraha, and the desolate, 
wind-swept island of Kerguelen in 50° S and 70° E , 
are a French possession These islands are httle 
visited, have no permanent inhabitants, and so far 
have been utihsed only by sealing and whahng ships, 
and scientific expeditions. 

The Comoro Islands, at the northern end of the 
Mozambique Channel, are administered as a part 
of Madagascar They have an area of about 800 
square miles and a population of nearly 100,000 
The largest are Grande Comore, Moheh, Anjouan, 
and Mayotte Sugar, vanilla, perfume plants, such 
as patchouh, cacao, hides, copra, coffee, doves, aloes, 
and hardwoods are the chief economic products ; 
and cotton goods, metal goods, and nee are the 
principal imports. Most of the people are Moham- 
medans 

MOROCCO Position, Area, and Population. 
Morocco, or Marocco, the largest of the Barbary 
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States, occupies the north-western comer of Africa, 
where that continent approaches most nearly to 
Europe, which is here only 13 miles distant On 
the east the Wed Gher forms the boundary with 
Algeria, while the southern border hes along the 
Draa for the most part, the coast strip running 
southward beyond the mouth of that river. It has 
an area of 231,500 square miles, most of which is a 
French Protectorate. (On 30th March, 1912, the 
Sultan Signed a treaty, by which he formally 
accepted the French Protectorate The Sultan is 
in apparent authonty, with his ministry the wagtew, 
but -the authority of France steadily increases, and 
that of the niaghzen dechnes to a hke degree) 
There is a Spanish zone, and the international zone 
of Tangier (140 square miles ; population about 
52,000). Spain’s Morocco zone is a thin shce of the 
western end, which, after making a front to the 
Atlantic, curls round the comer where Tangier is 
and runs along the Mediterranean coast for a httle 
more than 200 miles The depth of the zone (not 
yet clearly determined) from the coast varies, but 
on an average it is only about 40 or 50 miles. 
(Spam claims 8,280 square rmles for the north zone. 
9,500 square miles for the southern Cape July zone ; 
and 580 square miles for Ifrie on the west coast) It 
IS estimated that the total population of Morocco is 
about 6,000,000 (5,400,000 in French Morocco ; 


600,000 in Spanish Morocco and the Tangier zone), 
composed of Berbers, Tuaregs, Shellahs, Arabs, Jews, 
and Negroes The majority of the people are 
Mahommedans. 

Belief. To a large extent Morocco is boxed m 
between the Atlantic and the Atlas mountains, which 
here attain their greatest height, then slope down to 
the coast by Agadir, the most southerly point, while 
the Rif chain makes a northern mountain wall The 
littoral, between mountain and sea, is a fertile plain, 
drained by a regular series of nvers, chief of which is 
the Sebou. In this area are four general classes of 
land and soil . the mountain masses mostly bare 
and useless , the “ tirs,” or black soil, producing 
enormous quantities of cereals , the " hamn " or 
red Ihnds ; and the " rmel ” or sandy territory. 
Mountains are massed most formidably in the centre, 
where are the Great, the Middle, and the Little Atlas, 
and southwards is a large plain, Saharan m its 
southern limits Morocco has no navigable rivers, 
but some could be made so by dredging The 
Muluia (400 miles) is the only considerable one on 
the Mediterranean coast Those on the Atlantic 
coast, half dry m summer and raging torrents in 
winter, are the Kuo, the Sebu, the Bon Regreg, the 
Um-er-Rebia, the Tensift, the Sus, and the Draa. 

Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. The climate is 
good, and undoubtedly healthy, especially on the 
Atlantic coast. From November until April is the 
rainy season, the maximum fall occurring in the 
north and the minimum in the south (Tangier and 
Fez are the rainiest towns). The hot season (May 
to October) is not so hot as in other parts of North 
Africa, though the interior plains and the Mediter- 
ranean coast, lacking the Atlantic winds which 
moderate the heat of the western littoral, have some 
intensely hot days At Fez the mean annual 
temperature is about 66° F , with a minimum of 
33° F , in February, and a maximum of 110° F in 
August Marrakesh (Morocco City) is sometimes a 
little colder than this in J anuary , and is warmer in 
the late summer months 

By the coast, and where the rainfall is large, there 
are scattered forests and woods of cork oak, cedar, 
jumper, and pine The oleander, the tamansk, the 
clematis, and the willow hne the streams , and on 
the higher ground and among the hills lavender, 
thyme, mint, and sage thrive Many wild flowers, 
among which the asphodel is prominent, add beauty 
to the dry lowlands There is good pasture on the 
dry steppes of the interior, where alfa or esparto 
grass abounds. All along the Saharan slopes of the 
Atlas there are oases, noteworthy for their date 
palms, chief among them being Tablet 

The fauna is similar to the other Barb ary States 
(Algeria and Tunis) 

Industries. Agriculture, practically the sole 
industry of the natives, is the backbone of Morocco. 
Native farming methods are still primitive, but the 
Protectorate Authorities are improving the quality 
of the produce by estabhshing State farms and 
gardens, by instructing the natives in modern 
methods, and by selling land at low pnees to Euro- 
peans, who are willing to settle thereon and farm 
it according to European methods Among the 
agricultural products are barley, maize, cumin, 
wheat, beans, lentils, fenugreek, chick-peas, henna, 
hnseed, coriander, hemp, rose, orange, and jasmine 
flowers (for perfumes), and the true Mediterranean 
areas produce many fruits, principally figs, almonds, 
pomegranates, lemons, olives, oranges, and grapes 
(European vineyards were started in 1 92 1 ) . Cotton 
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growing began in 1911, and is steadily developing 
Dates of excellent quality are a product of the south 
Enormous quantities of eggs are exported 

The pastoral industry is important, and progress 
has been made in live stock breeding Cattle and 
horses flourish on the lowlands, and Barbary sheep 
and goats on the hill and mountain slopes It is 
estimated that there are 9,000,000 sheep, 3,000,000 
goats, and 2,000,000 cattle Wool is an important 
export. 

The country is believed to be extremely rich in 
minerals The valuable phosphate fields lying 
between El-Boroud], and Oued Zem, exploited by 
the Moroccan Mines Department, have an annual 
output of approximately 1,000,000 tons Copper, 
iron, lead, gold, silver, antimony, sulphur, man- 
ganese, tin, petroleum, and lead have been located. 
Iron is mined in the Spanish zone, but little has 
yet been done in mining beyond the business of 
prospecting 

For centuries the Moroccan forests have been 
wantonly destroyed, but the estabhshment of a 
French forestry service is increasing the forest area. 
The argan, thuya, cork, green oak, juniper, cedar, 
and fir trees flourish abundantly, but, as yet, only 
the cork and cedar are industrially exploited 

Sardine and tunny fisheries are estabhshed in 
the Mediterranean 

The native crafts and industnes are of a primitive 
nature, and consist of weaving native cloth and 
carpets, and the making of slippers, saddles, pottery, 
oil, and soap In the chief trade centies there are 
Italian paste, biscuit, aerated water and fish-canning 
factories, flour and oil mills, distilleries, saw-mills, 
brick kilns, tanneries, and carnage and furniture 
works 

Communications and Trade. All the principal 
centres are linked by macadamised roads, which 
extend over a length of 1,900 miles, and on these 
automobiles compete strongly with the railways. 
Many areas, however, have mere bridle tracks, and 
camel caravans are the only means of transport in 
the south There are now over 1,200 miles of rail- 
way (narrow and normal gauge), although, in 1910, 
Morocco possessed no railways It is possible to 
travel by rail from Ouazzan, almost on the border 
of the Spanish zone, to Konitra, Rabat, Casa Blanca, 
and Marrakesh From Casa Blanca a branch runs 
inland and eastward to Oued Zem, and the grand 
main North African line permits a journeying from 
Casa Blanca, through Rabat, Mequinez (Meknes), 
Fez, Taza, Oujda, into Algeiia, with connections 
for the desert leading on to Colomb, Bechar, and 
Oran Some 10,000 miles of telegraph and tele- 
phone wires provide communication between the 
chief towns Submarine cables run from Tangier 
to Cadiz, Tarifa, and Oran, and there are six State- 
owned wireless stations Between Rabat and 
Toulouse a daily aerial service has been established. 

The principal exports are hides, skins, leather, 
animals, eggs, wheat, barley, wool, almonds, 
linseed, beans, olive oil, dates, gums, and fruits , 
and the chief imports are cottons (easily first), 
textiles, sugar, hardware, candles, petroleum, tea, 
and flour Most trade is with France, Algeria ; 
Spam, Great Britain, the United States, Belgium, 
Holland, and Italy 

Trade Centres. Morocco (Marrakesh) (145,000), 
the second and southern capital, lies at the norfii 
end of an immense fertile plain in Central Morocco, 
north of the principal Atlas group, and surrounded 
by a girdle of palm trees It commands the trade 
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routes to the south, and has manufactures of leather, 
tiles, pottery, and iron Among i ts notable mosques 
IS the Kutubia 

Fez (125,000), a sacred city of Islam, the northern 
capital, and the chief centre of the religious, com- 
mercial and industrial life of Morocco, is situated 
among groves and gardens in a picturesque valley 
in the interior. 

Casa Blanca (111,000, more than one- third 
Europeans), situated on the Atlantic coast between 
Rabat and Mazagan, is the poit of French Morocco, 
well-equipped for business In its large harbour 
ships can anchor in from five to seven fathoms 

Meqmnez (Meknes) (38,000), the central capital, 
lies 34 miles to the westward of Fez It is a place 
of great interest, being still almost unspoilt. Near 
it are the rums of Rome’s old Mauritanian outpost 
of Volubilis 

Rabat (34,000), the French administrative centre 
and capital, stands strongly fortified, on the Atlantic 
coast at the mouth of the River Regreg It manu- 
factures carpets and leather, and exports ohve-oil, 
wool, skins, and wheat 

Tangier (51,000) stands on the hilly west bank 
of a shallow bay of the Atlantic It is an important 
seaport and commercial town with a laige French 
and Spanish population, and is the seat of acci edited 
representatives of the foreign powers International 
jealousies have pi evented its growth 

Tefuan (30,000), situated about six miles from 
the Bay of Tetuan, on the north-east coast, is the 
capital of the Spanish zone and the seat of the 
Moroccan Khalifa, who reigns under the High 
Commissionei of Spam 

Mellila (43,000), in the northern Spanish zone, 
IS a commercial centre, and the headquarters of the 
Spanish command 

Lav ache (12,000) is the chief town of Atlantic 
Spanish Morocco 

Other towns are * Mogador (20,000), Mazagan 
(22,000), Saffi (26,000), SaU (24,000), ports ; and 
Oujda (22,000), inland trade-centre. 

Mails are dispatched to Morocco every morning. 

Tangier is 1,200 miles distant from London , 
transit, five days, or by Sud Express, three days 

FRENCH FOREIGN POSSESSIONS IN 
ASIA 

SYRIA Position, Area, and Population. Syria, 
under French Mandate, is a Levantine country, 
bounded on the west by the Meditenanean Sea, on 
the east by Iraq (Mesopotamia), on the north by 
Turkey, and on the south by Palestine It is 
divided into four territories (total area, 60,000 
square miles , population, approximately 3,000,000) 
— Syria, Great Lebanon (declared a State in 1920), 
Alaonite, and Jebel Druz The people present a 
bewildering medley They are of Semitic blood, 
with slight admixture from other sources. The 
main stock is Aramaean, strongly afiected by Arab 
immigration, and Arabic is the prevailing language, 
About 1,500,000 belong to the Sunsi sect, and 
113,000 are Shutes 

Coast Lino. The coast hne on the north is rugged 
and rock-bound, but sandy in the south owing to 
the age-long deposits of Nile silt Small havens 
at Tyre and Sidon shelter coastal ciaft ; and at 
Beirut, Tripoli, and Alexandretta there is accom- 
modation for larger vessels. Apart from Beirat, 
lightering of cargo is necessary. 

Reliei. The country consists of a tableland of 
cretaceous hmestone, with strata of recent sand-stone 
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and Iigmte, and dykes of basalt, crossed from 
north to south by a great rift valley, and drained 
by the Orontes and Leontes (Litany) flowing to the 
Mediterranean Sea, and by the Jordan flowing to 
the salty Dead Sea (1,300 ft below sea-level) West 
of the rift valley the high margin of the tableland 
comes close to the sea, rising to over 11,000 ft in 
the snowy peaks of the Lebanon range, which sinks 
northward through the J ebel Ansanga and Amanus 
heights to the Taurus Further south it recedes 
from the coast, leaving the fertile plains of Sharon 
and Phihstia East of the rift valley, to which 
the tableland falls steeply on either side, nse the 
Anti-Lebanon mountains, which attain a height 
of over 8,000 ft in Dahr Abu’l Hin, and scatter 
southwards By a splendid gorge the Eiver Barada 
reaches Damascus, and southwards Mount Hermon 
raises its massive bulk to a height of 9,050 ft 
Shapely volcanic cones mark the descent through 
the Jaulan uplands to the great volcanic outflow 
of the fertile Hauran, which is protected from the 
desert by the basaltic dyke of Jebel-ed-Druze 

Climate. On the whole the chmate is of the 
Mediterranean type, though varying greatly m 
different parts The winters are mild or warm 
(except on the heights), the summers exceedingly 
hot (especially in the nft valley), and the rainfall 
IS markedly seasonal, abundant in winter, and 
practically ml in summer On the inland uplands 
in summer, the difference between day and night 
may be over 20® F , and, in the desert steppes beyond 
the Jordan, it may be 30® F at night, and 77° F at 
noon The rainfall, nowhere heavy save on the 
Lebanon heights, diminishes from north to south, 
and from west to east The mean temperature of 
Beirut ranges from under 60® F in winter to over 
80° F in autumn, and its mean annual rainfall is 
]ust over 36 in Generally, the climate is not 
unhealthy, but life becomes a burden when the 
south-eastern sirocco blows. 

Vegetation. On the seaboard are many evergreen 
shrubs with narrow, leathery leaves , spring flowers 
of surpassing but transient beauty , myrtle and 
oleander, pine and olive, anemone and tuhp The 
stipple flora abounds on the eastern slopes of the 
tableland, and prevails over the greater part 
Thorny shrubs, dry grasses, and a few scattered trees 
such as the prickly-leaved oak, are its chief species 
East of about 36® 30' desert conditions commence 

Fauna. The Syrian fauna is rich Bear, pan- 
ther, wild boar, badger, leopard, wolf, jackal, and 
hyena haunt the mountain fastnesses, and deer 
and gazelles are found in the south. There are 
many varieties of snakes and hzards, and among 
the birds are the eagle, vulture, rock partridge, 
pigeon, and quail Birds of fine plumage abound, 
but song birds are few 

ludiistiies. Agriculture and the pastoral industry 
form the principal occupations of the bulk of the 
population Ten per cent of the area (6,000 square 
miles) IS under crops, the chief of which are cereals 
(wheat, maize, barley, durra, oats), vegetables, 
fruits (oranges, lemons, dates, bananas, ohves, 
grapes, mulberries, figs, apricots, apples, pears, 
walnuts, carobs), tobacco, cotton (small extent, but 
increasing), sesame (for oil), hemp, sugar-cane, 
chick-peas, lentils, vetches, and lupins Without 
irrigation little cultivation is possible except on the 
western slopes, where most moisture falls, and m the 
green plain of Phoenicia. The ancient terrace 
cultivation is being revived The nchest wheat 
lands are in the Beka'a (Lower Orontes valley) and 


on the volcanic soil of the Hauran, and the most 
important silk-producing region is in Lebanon, 
where the French are fostering modem methods of 
sericulture From Beirut come the best oranges, 
and aiound Latakia, Tripoli, Aleppo, Beirut, and 
Damascus are nch hemp and tobacco lands The 
best cotton is produced in the hinterland of Alex- 
andretta Fertile oases border the streams flowing 
east, and produce cereals, fruits, and dye-plants, 
among which are the maize of the Beka’a, the fruits 
of Damascus, the indigo of the Hauran, and the 
abundant date-palm Roses still bloom on the 
Plain of Sharon and round Damascus , and Medi- 
terranean fruits of all kinds, and plants yielding 
dyes, such as madder and saffron, flourish along 
the moister valleys and coastal plains. 

Pasture land predominates, and the nomad 
shepherd of the plateau is a characteristic figure 
Large herds and flocks of buffaloes, camels, sheep, 
goats, horses, donkeys, and mules comprise the 
live stock, and wool and hides are an important 
export 

Fishermen ply their trade from Tyre to Alex- 
andretta, and mules toil inland with salted fish for 
town and village Sponge-fishers at Latakia meet 
with considerable success 

The mineral wealth, as far as is known, is poor, 
and largely undeveloped Rich iron ore is mined 
at Majerba in Lebanon, lignite round Damascus, 
and copper east of Aleppo The marble and build- 
ing stones of Lebanon are famous. There are 
indications of petroleum and phosphates, and lead, 
antimony, nickel, chromium, and gypsum are widely 
distributed 

Native industries are represented by the spinning 
and weaving of warm woollen and hair garments 
and tent cloth, the production of cloth of cotton 
and silk, and leather, inlaid wood, brass and copper 
work. In the chief trade centres, modern factories 
produce flour, oils, soap, silk thread, wine, tobacco, 
and dried fruits. 

Oommunications and Trade. A network of tracks, 
worn through centuries by the feet of transport 
animals and men, connects the towns and villages 
There are over 4,000 miles of road, 1,400 of which 
are suitable for motor traffic Between Damascus 
and Bagdad a motor service has been established, 
and it would seem that the camel •will be displaced 
eventually from his ancient domain The telegraph 
IS used in the pnncipal towns, and a wireless station 
at Damascus keeps touch with the world at large. 
Communication by rail is established with Egypt, 
the Hejaz, Iraq, and the Bosphorus. The total 
railway mileage exceeds 1,000 Lines connect 
Beirut with Damascus (narrow gauge, 91 miles), 
Rayak with Aleppo (standard gauge, 206 miles), 
Beirut -with Mameltem (1 1 miles), Homs with Tripoli 
(64 miles), and Damascus with El Hamm6 (120 
miles) From Alexandretta a line runs northward 
to link up with the famous Bagdad Railway ; 
and from Aleppo the Pilgnms’ oi Hejaz Railway 
I'uns through Hama, Homs, Damascus, and Maan 
to Medina Most of the ports are visited regularly 
by the steamers of various companies The chief 
exports are wheat, fruit, wool, hides, tobacco, raw 
silk, and oils , and the chief imports are textile 
fabrics (mainly cottons), iron goods, machinery, 
motors, paper, glass, and drugs. Most trade is with 
France, Britain, the Umted States, and Germany. 

Trade Centres. Damascus (170,000), said to be 
the oldest aty in the world, stands in an oasis 
irrigated by the Abana, at the foot of Anti-Lebanon. 
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It IS the capital of Syria, and from it routes lead by 
Gahlee to the Nile, across the desert to Bagdad and 
the Persian Gulf, and by the Pilgnms' road and 
railway to Mecca and Medina Its manufactures 
include wool, cotton, silk, attar of roses, mother-of 
pearl inlay and metal work 

Aleppo (140,000), the chief city of the north, the 
great emporium and distributing centre for merchan- 
dise from east and west, hes in a fertile valley, 
watered by the River Kuweik It manufactures 
silk and cotton stuffs, embroidery, and leather- 
wares 

Beirut (80,000), the mam seat of commerce and 
education, and the chief port and administrative 
capital of Syria, lies upon the Mediterranean Sea, 
60 miles by rail from Damascus Wool, fruit, gums, 
silk, and oil leave its bustling quaysides 

Horn’! (60,000), the old Emesa, is an inland trade 
centre, on the Pilgnms’ Railway 

Haw a (35,000), north of Homs, is also on the 
Pilgrim’s Railway 

Antioch (30,000), the ancient capital of Syria, is 
picturesquely situated on the Orontes, 60 miles west 
of Aleppo 

Tripoli (30,000) is a port with an open roadstead 

Latakia (20,000), on the holy Kadisha river, is 
noted for its tobacco 

Alexandretta (Iskanderdn) (15,000), the pnncipal 
seaport of North Syria, suirounded by green hills, 
IS a fever-haunted place 

Other towns are Tyre and Sidon, imnor ports ; 
and Zahlah, inland centre 

Syria needs capital and enterpnse to allow it to 
emerge from its backwater position. 

FRENCH INDIA Fiench India (196 square 
miles , population, 279,000), consists of five separ- 
ate provinces • Pondicherry (175,000), the chief, on 
the Coromandel coast ; Chandemagore ^25,000), 
on the Hooghly , Karikal (57,000), in the Cauvery 
delta, Yanaon (4,700), in the Godavery delta : and 
Mah6 (12,000), on the Malabar coast Rice, sugar, 
cotton, manioc, cacao, coffee, and ground nuts are 
the chief economic products. Cotton and ]ute 
factones and oil mills have been estabhshed. The 
town of Pondicherry (48,000), connected with 
Villapuram by a short railway, has a monthly 
steamer service (Messageries Maritimes) with 
Colombo 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA Position, Area, and 
Population. French Indo-China is an S-shaped 
country, bounded on the north by China, on the 
east by the South China Sea, on the west by Siam 
and Burma, and on the south by the Gulf of Siam 
and the South China Sea It consists of five states 
(total area about 270,000 square miles , population, 
approximately 20,250,000)— the colony of Cochin- 
China (the delta and low-lying lands of the Mekong , 
area, 26,500 square miles , population, 3,979,000), 
and the protectorates of Annam (eastern coastal 
strip , area, 52,000 square nules ; population, 

5.952.000) , Cambodia (part of the plain of the lower 
Mekong , area, 57)900 squaie nules , population, 

2.450.000) , Laos (inland mountain region, area, 
92,600 square miles , population, 850,000), and 
Tong-king (the delta of the Red river or Hong- 
Kiang , area, 40,530 square miles , population, 

6.851.000) — the leased territory of Kwangchow Wan 
(190 square miles , population, 168,000), in the far 
south of Kwangtung province, and the territory 
round Battambang, ceded by Siam in 1907 The 
population IS mainly of Mongohan origin — Cam- 
bodians (descendants of the ancient Khmers) in the 


south, Annamese (the most populous) on the coast, 
Mois (“ savages ”) in the hills of the centre, and 
Laos and Shans in the north-east Confucianism 
and Buddhism are the prevaihng rehgions The 
whole country is administered by a governor- 
general, assisted by a secretary-general ; there is a 
superioi council with a permanent commission of 
the council always in session In the background 
stands the French colonial office in Pans Cochin- 
China has a governor of its own, and is represented 
in the French chamber by a deputy , but the four 
protectorates have as their head the French Resident 
General, who directs the policies of the native 
provinces and their subordinate mandarins The 
seat of government is at Hanoi 

Belief. The vast mountain masses of Tibet, 
which form the hinterland of Indo-China, send out 
three hues of mountains, the eastern of which runs 
through Annam, and is divided from the central 
ridge by the gorges of the Mekong The interior of 
Tongking is a highland region (2,000 ft to 4,000 ft ), 
exhibiting gentle curves where the Devonian schists 
occur, but displaying a wild and rugged appearance 
in the areas of hard palaeozoic sandstones 
Ancient rocks, forming a continuation of Yunnan, 
encircle the huge delta of the Red nver and the 
Thai Binh, which supports most of the population 
of Tonglang. A granitic mountain-chain (4,000 ft 
to 9,000 ft), in the form of an arc stretching from 
Tongking to Cochin-China and running close to the 
coast of the China Sea, forms the skeleton of Annam, 
and cuts off communication with the interior Laos 
is an interior plateau country, most easily approached 
along the Mekong The low alluvial lands, formed 
by the floods of the Mekong and the Donnai, corn- 
rise the greater portions of Cochin-China and 
ambodia A remarkable feature of the Mekong 
IS the great natural reservoir of Tonle Sap, into which 
much surplus water from the summer floods is 
drained, and out of which it can flow in the low- 
water season. 

Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. As a whole, the 
chmate depends on altitude and vanes from that 
of the relatively cool highlands to that of the tropical 
lowlands and deltas, with an intermediate range of 
iemperatuie in the regions lying between the 
northern and the southern parts of the country. 
Generally, the chmate is of the tropical monsoon 
type, and there are three different rainy regions 
The extreme south has heavy zenithal and mon- 
soonal summer rains, but is very dry in winter. 
The eastern slopes of the central region are moist 
at all seasons, but arc wettest in autumn and winter, 
when the North-East Trades blow over the South 
China Sea Tongking receives only the monsoonal 
summer rains Cochin-China and Cambodia have 
summer temperatures ranging up to about 85° F., 
and small daily and seasonal temperature variations. 
In the north the summers are hot, the thermometer 
sometimes rising to 100° F., but the winteis are cool 
with occasional temperatures of 50° F Away from 
the highlands the chmate is trying to Europeans, 
and moie than trying when the typhoons rage. 

The mountain slopes are heavily wooded, yield- 
ing timber, dyes, and rubber Teak and bamboo 
abound, and coco-nut palms grow near the coast. 
On the shaky muds of the deltas, there are impene- 
trable tangles of evergreen swamp forests 

Once a vast natural preserve of big and small 
game, Indo-Chma has now its mam wild life in the 
heavily forested intenor Among the big game arc 
the elephant (Cambodia, the Land of the Elephant), 
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rhinoceros, boar, bear, tiger, deer, leopard, and 
panther The buffalo has been domesticated, except 
in parts oX Laos, and native horses of the size of 
ponies thrive, but imported horses have not proved 
d success. Monkeys and deadly snakes are numer- 
ous and in considerable variety Birds of many 
kinds abound, including storks, cranes, peacocks, 
woodcock, ducks, guinea-fowl, geese, egrets, and 
snipe The Mekong is noted for its fish, and its 
large and voracious caymans or alligators 

Industries. Both soil and climate encourage the 
production of crops, the greatest of which is rice 
Rice makes up 70 per cent of the total exports, and 
about 8,000,000 acres are devoted to its culture, 
Cambodia and Cochin-China having the largest 
acreage and Tongking the next, while Annam and 
Laos have a much smaller acreage The French 
have done much for agriculture by drainage and 
irrigation schemes, and the application of scientific 
methods, though the natives on their small holdings 
still cling to the implements and methods of their 
forefathers All manner of tropical and sub- 
tropical products are grown — sugar, cotton (increas- 
ing), maize, tobacco, manioc, areca nut, cinnamon, 
pepper (especially Cambodia), tea, ground nuts, 
coco-nuts, silk (increasing), beans, sesame, jute, 
indigo, gums, camphor, cardamoms , fruits (tama- 
rind, manjack fruit, orange, lemon, bread-fruit, 
banana), vegetables (melon, sweet potato, cucum- 
ber), and coffee The forests yield excellent hard- 
woods and rubber Large tracts of upland country 
offer favourable conditions for stock-breeding, 
especially on the plateau and m certain provinces 
of Annam (700,000 cattle), and the rearing of cattle 
and buffaloes for hides, meat, and draught purposes 
IS important. Pigs and poultry are reared every- 
where. 

All along the coast of the China Sea the fishenes 
are actively prosecuted, whole fleets of junks, 
usually manned by Chinamen, carrying on the trade 
The rivers and lakes abound in fish, most of them 
suitable for salting and smoking A notable feature 
of Cambodia is the huge fish industry connected 
with the Great Lake or Bien-Hoa Thousands of 
tons of fish are sent into China annually. 

Mining IS a growing industry, most of the work 
being done by natives under French guidance The 
great mineral wealth includes anthracite coal, 
lignite, antimony, tin, wolfram, iron, zinc, gold, salt, 
tungsten, phosphate of hme, and sapphires Coal is 
mined at Hongay and Kebas in Tongking, and 
Touiane in Annam , copper, iron, zinc, and gold 
are found in Tongking and Annam , precious stones, 
gold, and tin occur in the north-east^ of Laos ; and 
from the limestone quarries of Tongking immense 
quantities of Portland cement are manufactured, 
chiefly for export 

The industries include shipbuilding at Haiphong 
and Saigon, boat-buildmg and motor works at 
Kan-tho in Cochin-China, silk-spinning and weaving, 
mat-making, pottery, paper-making, wood-carving, 
brewing, distilling, printing, the manufacture of 
tobacco, matches, soap, and buttons, and there are 
tanneries and dye works 

CommuiiicafiottS and Trade. In former days the 
avenues of trade were the sea, the rivers, and a few 
caravan routes from the coast into the intenor; 
and junks and sampans carried on the considerable 
commerce. To-day, there are over 6,200 miles of 
principal roads (suitable for motor traffic, and on the 
model of the routes nahonales in France) , nearly 1 1 ,000 
miles of local roads, and about 1,300 miles of railway 


(two-thirds Government), playing an influential part 
in the trade and commerce of Indo-Chma A great 
national road, starting from the Chinese border, 
runs across Tongking, Annam, and Cochin-China to 
the Siamese border of Cambodia The oldest rail- 
way runs from Saigon to Mytho, and is being 
extended to Cantho From Tongking railways enter 
China at two points, and one of them penetrates far 
into Yupnan Another line from Tongking pro- 
ceeds along the coast connecting Hanoi and Hai- 
phong with Hue and Tourane m Annam Tourane 
has rail connection with Quang-tn and with Faifu, 
and Hanoi is connected with Vinh The riveis are 
important highways , their navigation has been im- 
proved , and docks have been built at inland ports, 
such as Pnom-Penh Telegraphic and telephonic 
communications are steadily progressing, and, at 
Saigon, a very poweiful wireless station is m direct 
communication with Bordeaux A high propor- 
tion of the trade is in. Chinese hands The chief 
exports are rice, pepper, fish, hides, tin, coal, cotton, 
sugar, rubber, copra, and spices ; and the chief 
imports are cotton goods, tin, petroleum, iron, and 
steel goods, machinery, wines, spmts, gunny bags, 
railway plant, and motors Most trade is earned 
on with France, Great Britain, Hong Kong, China, 
the East Indies, Japan, Holland, and Germany 

Trade Centres. Hano^ (150,000), the capital of 
French Indo-China and of Tonglang, stands on the 
right bank of the Song-ka, and is an agglomeration 
of several villages It has railway connection with 
Haiphong and Lang-chow, and is a brisk trade 
centre 

Haiphong (20,000), the chief commercial centre 
and port of Tongking, lies on the right bank of the 
Kua-Kam, 22 miles from the sea It has a fine 
harbour with shipbuilding yards and extensive 
repair shops, and manufactures cotton goods, 
cement, soap, and leather 

HuS (60,000), the capital of Annam, situated on 
the left bank of the Hue river, is built on what is 
practically an island, the river flowing on three sides 
and a canal cutting off the fourth It has a poor 
harbour, and its mam industnes are glass and ivory 
working 

Bmh Btnh or Kanh-hoa (75,000) is the largest 
town of Annam 

Tourane (50,000) possesses the best harbour ni 
Annam and convenient coal It has a brisk trade 
in cottons and silks 

Vientiane is the capital of the thinly populated 
state of Laos 

Pnom-Penh (90,000), the capital of Cambodia, 
stands on the Mekong, 130 miles north-west oi 
Saigon. It IS an inland port, and has oil-mills and 
soap works 

Cholon (250,000) is the largest town in Cochin- 
China It IS a famous centre of the rice trade, and 
its huge granaries are equipped with every modern 
device 

Saigon (100,000), the capital and commercial 
centre of Cochm-CUna, and the principal French 
mihtary and naval base in the Far East, is situated 
on the right bank of the Saigon, about 40 miles 
from its mouth It is an attractive modern port 
with a spacious harbour, accessible to the largest 
steamers Rice mills, saw mills, soap factories, 
breweries, tile and brick works, and shipbuilding 
yards comprise its industrial activities 

French Indo-China promises great future progress 
Its people are ready for Western ideas and are 
capable of adapting them to their own purposes, its 
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soil IS rich, and bountiful, and its Government is 
enlightened 

FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA 

ST PIERRE AND MIQUELON St Pierre and 
Miquelon and a few small islets, lying 15 miles off 
the south of Newfoundland, were ceded to France 
under the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, with the pro- 
vision that they were not to be fortified Miquelon 
(93 square miles , 500 population), consists of two 
hilly masses, joined by a narrow sandy isthmus 
St Pierre (10 square miles , 4,000 population), is 
also hilly Both islands are chff-bound, often fog- 
blanketed, and subject to long icy winters and 
furious tempests The islanders are mainly of 
Breton and Norman stock, hardened by centuries 
of struggle against adverse conditions There is 
little arable land, and the chief occupation is cod- 
fishmg on the Grand Banks The fisheries have 
dechned in recent years through the lack of herring 
bait and the restriction of the fishing grounds 

St Pterre, on the island of that name, is the chief 
town It has a good roadstead, sheltered by the 
Isle of Dogs, and a fishing bank is within ten hours' 
sail The chief trade of the island is with France, 
and consists of an exchange of cod (dried and fresh) 
and fish products for textiles, food-stuffs, salt, wines, 
and meat 

FRENCH WEST INDIES The French Carib- 
bees, include Martinique (385 square miles , 

245.000 population), and the Guadeloupe Group 
[Guadeloupe (Basse Terre and Grande Terre, 532 
square miles). Mane Galante, Les Saintes, D^sirade, 
St Barthdlemy, and St Martin (less than half) Total 
area, 688 square miles , total population, 230,000] 

Martinique is a lovely, rugged, volcanic island 
Much of its surface is forested, and from its undulat- 
ing, neglected, tangled woodlands rise six great 
volcanoes, the h'ghest of which is the terrible Mont 
Pel6e, which totally destroyed St Pierre, the chief 
commercial town, in 1902. The bulk of the popula- 
tion are negroes and mulattoes, indolent and lacking 
in energy, and the great resources of the island are, 
to a large extent, neglected Formerly relying on 
cane-sugar production, the freeing of the slaves and 
the competition of beet-sugar have compelled the 
production of a variety of crops Sugar, cacao, 
rum, coffee, tobacco, vegetables, pineapples, cotton, 
and bananas are the chief economic products , and 
tinned food, meat, flour, textiles, wnnes, and machin- 
ery are the principal imports Fori-de- France 
(27,000), IS the capital, the chief commercial town, 
and the chief French naval station in the West 
Indies 

Guadeloupe consists of two islands — ^Basse 
Terre, the western, and Grande Terre, the eastern — 
separated by the narrow channel of the Rivifire 
Salee Basse Terre is mountainous and rises to 

5.000 ft in the dormant volcano. La Soufridre 
Grand Terre is a low-lying, swampy, calcareous 
plain, growing rapidly to the east through the 
activity of the coral polyps and the washing up of 
waste materials The economic products and trade 
of Guadeloupe are similar to those of Martinique, 
and like the latter it awaits development The 
chief towns are Basse Terre (8,400), the capital, and 
Pointe-d- Pitre (28,000), the chief port. 

FRENCH GUIANA OR CAYENNE Position, 
Area, and Population. French Guiana (34,740 
square miles , 44,300 population), is a land of 
ancient and modern tragedies, which was, till 1924, 
a penal station, and is still without development or 


hope. Lying east of Dutch Guiana, it is almost 
enclosed by the Oyapock and the Maroni nvers, 
with the barrier of the Tumuc Humac mountains in 
the south Off its coast he the island L’ Enfant 
Perdu, and lies du Diable A large proportion of 
its population are the descendants of former con- 
victs, and in the plateau country indigenous races 
only are found Europeans are present solely as 
officials and merchants 

Belief, Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. From a 
sandbanked, unindented mangrove coast stretches 
a muddy plain of blue clay, from 10 to 25 miles 
broad, and of luxuriant fertility, subject to tropical 
heat and heavy rainfall (150 in have been recorded), 
and cursed with malaria and yellow fever Beyond 
this great marsh, all river passages are blocked by 
the cascading waters of the wild hill country, which 
rises in three tiers to the terrifically broken plateau 
country (mean elevation, 3,500 ft , with peaks 
rising to 8,000 and 9,000 ft ) with its border range 
of uncharted mountains Mangroves and palms 
clothe the coastal plain , natural forests, rich in 
hardwoods (wacapou, greenheart, mora, silverbally, 
cedar, crabwood), cover the uplands , gallery forests 
occur along the ndges , and savanna grasslands 
occupy the lower foothills and terraces Animal 
life is rich, including the macaw, egret, and humming 
birds, deer, peccary, tapir, jaguar, ocelot, puma, 
monkey, racoon, sloth, insect pests, deadly snakes, 
and caymans 

Industries. The chief industry is placer gold- 
minmg, though the output is small A little agri- 
culture IS carried on on small coastal strips, the 
chief products being rice, maize, manioc, cacao, 
coffee, sugar, indigo, tobacco, and gutta-percha 
On the savannas a few cattle are reared, and phos- 
phates are obtained from the coastal islands 
Diamonds and other precious stones, silvet, mercury, 
tin, copper, lead, and iron are found, but are hardly 
exploited The immense forests that climb the 
mountains, yielding precious gums, balsams, medi- 
cines, and splendid hard timbers, are scarcely 
touched. 

Communications, Trade, and Trade Centres. 
Coastal services connect the towns, and rivers lead 
inland to the edge of the upland A few roads lead 
from Cayenne into the interior, but railways have 
yet to come. The chief trade is with France, and 
consists of an exchange of cacao, phosphates, gold, 
rosewood, pepper, balata, feathers, and hides for 
textiles, wine, flour, provisions, iron and steel goods, 
and machinery Cayenne (11,000), the capital, on 
a httle island at the mouth of the Cayenne river, is 
a dieamy, palm-embowered, sun-drenched town 
St Laurent (14,000), on the Maroni river, has 
telegraphic connection with Cayenne, and is served 
by small vessels 

FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN AUSTRALASIA 
AND OCEANIA 

NEW CALEDONIA. New Caledonia (7,650 
square miles , population 51,000), is a long, narrow, 
volcamc island, 250 miles in length and 25 to 30 
miles in breadth, lying near the Tropic of Capricorn, 
half-way between Australia and Fiji, and between 
New Zealand and New Guinea. The surface is 
essentially mountainous (Mount Paine, 5,400 ft ), 
the slopes are steep and the country very broken, 
especially in the north, where two mountain ndges 
frame the valley of the only important river, the 
Diahot Coral reefs border the island for some 
miles from the strand. 
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The summers are warm, and, with the early 
autumns, are wet Winters are cool and much 
drier Noumea, in the south, has a mean annual 
rainfall of 45 in. About half of the island is covered 
with scrub and forest, about one-quarter is pasture 
land, and nearly a quarter is cultivated Tropical 
forests occupy only a small area 

All kinds of tropical and sub-tropical products 
are raised, such as coffee, maize, copra, manioc, 
tobacco, cotton, bananas, pine-apples, sugar, and 
vanilla Stock-rearing (cattle, 200,000 , and sheep), 
forest produce, and fisheries all have a certain 
importance The mineral wealth is great Gold 
and copper occur amongst the primitive rocks, 
mines of iron chromium, cobalt, and nickel (the 
island IS specially famed for its cobalt and nickel) 
are worked in the serpentines, and coal occurs in 
the Cretaceous strata The Mines du Nord have 
opened smelting works at Pam and Tchir, and have 
shipped copper, nickel, silver, lead, and cobalt 

Most of the people are Polynesians or Melanesians 
There are a number of Javanese and Tongkingese, 
and some descendants of foimer convicts (the island 
was a penal settlement till 1896) Moie French 
colonists and better relations between ruled and 
ruling are needed to develop this lovely island 

There are a few good roads, but railways are 
practically absent Coastwise commerce is con- 
ducted along the calm canal between reef and shore, 
and monthly steamers of the Messageries Maritimes 
run between Noumea and Marseilles A submarine 
cable links the island with Australia and the rest 
of the world. The chief exports are minerals, coffee, 
copra, cotton, hides, guano, and preserved meats ; 
and the chief imports are wine, textiles, coal, flour, 
and nee Noumea (6,000), the capital and chief 
port, lies on a good harbour off the south-east coast, 
sheltered by the island of Nou and the peninsula of 
Ducos 

The dependencies of New Caledonia are the Isle 
of Pines (58 square miles , population, 600) , the 
Walks Archipelago (40 square miles , population, 
4,500) , tlo.Q Loyalty (800 square miles) , the 

Huon Islands (a barren group) , and the Futuna 
and Alafi Islands (1,500 population) 

THE NEW HEBRIDES ISLANDS These 
islands (area, about 6,000 square miles , popula- 
tion, chiefly Melanesian, about 75,000), of coral or 
volcanic formation, lying at a distance of about 
1,000 mdes from the coast of Queensland, include 
four groups of mountainous and extremely fertile 
islands — ^the Torres Islands, the Banks Islands, the 
northern New Hebrides, and the southern New 
Hebrides Much of their wealth is still unexploited, 
and their general importance is due to the fact that 
they contain three of the best harbours m the 
Pacific. The chief products are copra, cotton, 
coffee, maize, cocoa, bananas, sugar, rubber, 
tortoiseshell, sandalwood, vanilla, nutmegs, fish, 
pearl-shells, and beche-de-mer The British and 
the French have a joint protectorate over the group, 
which IS unsatisfactory 

FRENCH EASTERN PACIFIC ISLANDS 
The French Islands, forming a collective colony in 
the Eastern Pacfic, are the Society Islands {Tahiti, 
600 square miles ; 7,200, population ; Moorea, 50 
square mles; population, 1,900), tins Marquesas 
Islands (480 square miles ; population, 2,300) , and 
the Low Archipelago, or Tuamotu, Leeward, 
Gambler, Tubuai, and Rapa groups, 

Tahiti, the largest of the Society Islands, is com- 
posed of two volcanic peaks, surrounded by plains. 


which meet at a narrow neck It is a very healthy, 
fertile island of extraordinary beauty, and peopled 
by equally beautiful inhabitants, who are rapidly 
dying out Its chief economic products are coco- 
nuts, oranges, guavas, sugar, vanilla, vegetables, 
rum, cotton, edible fungus, mother of pearl, and 
pearls Papeete (4,600), charmingly located on the 
north-west coast, is the capital and chief seaport 
of the Society Islands, the residence of the French 
governor and the seat of administration of the 
French colony. 

The Marquesas Islands, lying between 8° and 
10J-° S , consist of eleven islands which, apart from 
the low coral islets in the extreme north, are exceed- 
ingly lofty and of volcanic formation They are 
densely wooded islands - of extraordinary natural 
beauty, peopled by Polynesians of low moral 
standard, who are being killed off rapidly by Pluro- 
pean vices and diseases Nuka-Hwa is the largest 
island, and affords the best anchorage in the bay 
where Tai-o-hae, the seat of the French Resident, 
is situated 

FRANCHISE. — In marine insurance, this implies 
that unless any claim shall reach a stipulated 
amount or percentage, there shall be no liabihty 
under the pohey, but should the stipulated amount 
or percentage be exceeded, the full claim is payable 
without deduction of the franchise The memor- 
andum {qv)is an example of a percentage franchise 
a franchise of a stipulated amount would be pro- 
vided by clausing of the policy, eg, " warranted 
free of claim for particular average under ;^1,000 ” 
A franchise should carefully be distinguished from 
an “ excess ” or " deductible average ” whereby 
excess percentage or the amount of the deductible 
average, as the case may be, must be deducted 
from any claim under the policy to which it applies 

The word has a similar meaning in Burglary 
insurance The practice does not appertain to 
Fire insurance 

FRANCO. — Free of expense A term often 
stamped on bills of lading when freight has been 
prepaid When used m conjunction with a place 
name, eg , “ Franco London,” it indicates that all 
charges have been paid up to and including delivery 
to premises within the usual City limits or the 
normal cartage radius 

FRANKINCENSE. — A yellowish gum resin with 
a bitter taste, and possessing an agreeable odour 
when burned. It is obtained from certain species 
of firs and pines, and is brought from India, Arabia, 
and Somaliland, that from the first-named country 
being the best m quality It is employed in many 
rehgious ntes, for certain lands of plasters, and for 
fumigating powders 

FRANKING MACHINES.— A franked letter is 
one impressed with some mark showing that postage 
has been paid, but which has no postage stamp 
affixed Special machines are now obtainable for 
impressing letters wAh franks (See Stamping 
Machines ) 

FRAUD . — Fraud is a word of very wide significa- 
tion, and is often used to denote any dishonest 
dealing , but in law it has come to mean, generally 
speaking, a false representation of facts, made 
with a full knowledge of its falsehood, or made 
recxlessly without any belief in its truth, or not 
caring whether it is true or not, with the intention 
that such representation should be acted upon by 
the party who is defrauded, and actually inducing 
him to act upon it. 

Fraud is always a good ground for seeking the 
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avoidance of a contract, although it does not of 
itself render the contract void When a person has 
been induced to enter into a contract by reason 
of a fraudulent representation, he may either 
repudiate the contract or he may adopt it , but in 
the latter case he is entitled to sue for any damages 
which he may have sustained It is, however, 
important that the peison who has been defiauded 
should take action without undue delay, otherwise 
he will be considered to have waived his rights 

Any fraudulent statements which are made in 
writing as to a person’s financial stabihty, and 
upon which another person acts to his own detri- 
ment, may give rise to an action for deceit [q v ) 
Again, directors are liable foi fraudulent state- 
ments contained in a prospectus inviting the public 
to apply for shares in a joint stock company, unless 
they are able to claim the protection accorded by 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, which 
replaced the special provisions contained m the 
Directors’ Liability Act, 1890 

Also a principal is liable for the fraud of his 
agent, if such fraud is connected with the ordinary 
conduct of the agency {q v ) 

Gifts and conveyances of property, whether of 
lands or chattels, are fraudulent if they are made 
for the purpose of delaying or defrauding creditors, 
and as such they are null and void against the 
creditors This rule, however, does not extend to 
conveyances that are made for valuable considera- 
tion and bond fide to persons who have no notice 
of the fraud But there may be circumstances in 
which fraud will be presumed from the very nature 
of the transactions 

As to fraudulent transactions in bankruptcy, see 
Fraudulent Preference 
FEAUD IN ACCOUNTS, THE DETECTION AND 
PEEVENTION OF. — Fraud in accounts may be 
defined as errors of all kinds which have been made 
deliberately with a view to falsifying or misrepre- 
senting the actual state of affairs Usually, the 
object is to conceal the fact of misrepresentation, 
and the misrepresentation may relate to property, 
cash, or profits 

One common method in which falsification 
occurs IS in connection with the valuation of stock 
at balancing periods It may arise through the 
incompetence of the manager, e g , because of his 
inability to estimate the stock at its true worth, 
but more probably because he desires to carry 
forward a certain portion of a loss to the next 
trading period Closely akin to this is the method 
of suppressing unpaid invoices of goods bought at 
the close of the trading period, resulting in the 
goods being taken into stock without the price 
being credited in the bought ledger , the ultimate 
result in both cases being an increase in the current 
year’s profit 

These methods are sometimes adopted by mana- 
gers whose commission or other remuneration is 
dependent upon the attainment of a certain standard 
rate of profit In such circumstances, no employee 
whose remuneration is based upon results should 
be allowed, in any way, to have any effective control 
upon the book-keeping records, whether the basis 
of remuneration be a commission on sales, cash 
received, net profits, or otherwise Where the 
employee is directly interested in the financial 
results of a business, there should be instituted an 
effective system of internal check {q v ) under the 
control of some person entirely independent of the 
employee 


A similar form of fraud may occur in connection 
lyith cost or contract accounts where plant and 
materials from one contract, are returned and 
credited to another contract, or to work-in-progress, 
at a higher figure than is warranted, this procedure 
resulting in the contract showing additional profit 
to the extent of the excess value of the plant and 
materials in question This kind of falsification is 
most dif&cult to detect and trace , in many cases 
the entries are based on statistical records quite 
apart from the financial books, but it emphasises 
the fact that these statistical records require the 
same systematic care and accuracy as the financial 
records 

Two other diverse types of fraud are (1) the 
possibility of a vendor overstating the profits of a 
business which he wishes to sell, and (2) the possi- 
bility of an intending purchaser, who has charge 
of the books of a business, understating the profits 
so as to enable him to purchase that business at a 
lower figure than its true value 

The remedy in each of these cases is for the 
accounts to be thoroughly investigated by an 
independent accountant Further, as regards the 
second case, it is an obvious precaution that the 
proprietor of a business should not sell that business 
on the basis of accounts prepared by or on behalf 
of an intending purchaser 

Other forms of fraud may consist of the mis- 
appropriation of money either by the suppression 
of receipts or by the creation of fictitious payments 
Unfortunately, an exhaustive check upon all 
receipts and payments is not always an effective 
safeguard. Where, however, an adequate system 
of internal check is m operation, together with an 
efficient system of double entry book-keeping, the 
omission to account for all cash received can rarely 
become serious without prompt detection For 
example, if the sales ledger accounts are regularly 
balanced and checked by the sales ledger staff, the 
cash books being dealt with separately by an 
independent staff, there should be but little risk 
of any considerable misappropriations. 

The greatest safeguard is an effective system of 
internal check, and it should be the duty of the 
secretary, the managing director, or the principal 
of a private firm (as the case may be) to devote, 
personally, sufficient time for the establishment of 
a complete system of check throughout all depart- 
ments If, however, books are kept by single 
entry, there is, of couise, much greater risk that 
omissions to account for money received may 
remain undetected Obviously, it is not possible 
under such circumstances to balance the ledgers, 
either separately or collectively, hence it may 
easily be possible for customers’ accounts to be 
credited with " cash received ” without that cash 
appearing in the cash book. 

Misappropriation by means of fictitious pay- 
ments relates more particularly to bought ledger 
payments With this ledger it should be made a 
definite rule that all payments (excepting, of course, 
petty cash payments), should be made by cheque, 
payable to “ order " and crossed ‘‘ not negotiable ” 
Where the payee's banker is known, the cheque 
should be specially crossed to that banker. The 
object of these precautions is to ensure — as far as 
possible — that the cheque shall be cashed only by 
the person entitled to it Foi this reason, “ open " 
or " bearer ’’ cheques should not be drawn without 
a full and satisfactory explanation being obtained 

The person signing the cheques should be made 
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responsible that the account is properly due for 
payment and that it has been properly vouched 
In this connection, it is desirable that the state- 
ments of account should be systematically examined 
and vouched by at least two persons before being 
passed for payment, one person being responsible 
for the arithmetical accuracy of the account, and 
another for seeing that the goods have been received 
or the services satisfactorily rendered In the same 
manner as with the sales legder, the bought ledger 
staff should not be allowed to make any entries in 
the cash book. Separate clerks should be responsi- 
ble for>the entries in the cash books, journals, and 
bought ledgers respectively, and each clerk should 
be made personally responsible for the accuracy of 
the entries m the particular book in his charge For 
petty cash payments the imprest system should 
always be used, and a separate voucher, signed by 
a manager or other senior assistant, should be 
obtained for every payment These vouchers 
should be systematically and regularly examined 
With regard to the misappropriation of stock, 
matenals, or loose tools, where it is possible to 
keep detailed stock accounts recording both inward 
and outward deliveries this sljould be done As 
a general rule, this is a fairly common practice for 
valuable and bulky goods, but where the stock con- 
sists of numerous small articles, it is rarely met 
with In the absence of detailed stock records 
there should be frequent careful inspections at 
intervals by the managers of the respective depart- 
ments, and a careful watch should be maintained 
upon any variation in the percentage of gross profit 
shown in the periodical trading accounts More- 
over, the head of each department should be made 
responsible for the maintenance of a certain per- 
centage of the gross profit 
A further point for consideration is the question 
of secret reserves {qv). It is a recognised custom 
with sound business undertakings to overestimate 
certain classes of expenditure with a view to creating 
secret reserves in case of need, when it is perfectly 
legitimate to fall back on that reserve Secret 
reserves may be created by excessive depreciation of 
certain assets, undervaluation or omission of assets, 
or making excessive reserves for bad debts, discounts, 
and charging capital expenditure to revenue, etc 
The danger point in this connection is the risk 
that improper use may be made of the secret reserve 
with the object of causing wide fluctuations in the 
company’s shares Shareholders may, in such 
circumstances, sell their shares under a mistaken 
view as to their real value and thus receive a lower 
pnce than the real value whilst the directors, by 
their inside knowledge of the company’s afiairs, are 
able to make large profits by deahng in the com- 
pany’s shares This practice would undoubtedly 
be regarded as fraudulent 

FEAUDS, STATUTE OF.— The Statute of Frauds 
(29 Car. 2, c 3), which was passed in 1677, still 
remains one of the keystones of English law, and a 
great practical protection of the citizen against 
bogus or vexatious or fraudulent actions at law 
This protection it afiords by requiring certain 
transactions to be put into writing, and by pro- 
viding that in certain other cases an action cannot 
be brought to enforce a promise or contract unless 
the terms of the alleged contract are evidenced by 
some adequate written document. 

The other class demands more detailed treatment 
By Section 4 of the Act it is provided that — 

“ No action shall be brought (1) whereby to 


charge any executor or administrator upon any 
special promise to answer damages out of his own 
estate , or 

" (2) whereby to charge the defendant upon any 
special promise to answer for the debt, default, or 
miscarriage of another person , or 

“ (3) to charge any person upon any agreement 
made in consideration of marriage , or 

“ (4) upon any contract or sale of lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments, or any interest in or 
concermng them ; or 

“ (5) upon any agreement that is not to be 
performed within the space of one year from the 
making thereof : unless the agreement upon 
which such action shall be brought, or some 
memorandum or note thereof, shall be in writing, 
and signed by the party to be charged therewith, 
or some other person thereunto by him lawfully 
authonsed ” 

(Subsection 4 is now repealed and substantially 
re-enacted by the Law of Property Act, 1925 ) 
It will be observed that the presence or absence of 
writing does not affect the validity of the contract 
in question , all that the Section provides is that a 
party shall not have the assistance of the courts of 
law to enforce his rights in any one of these 
particular contracts, unless he has obtained, before 
action IS brought, such a memorandum or note in 
writing, signed by or on behalf of the other party, 
as satisfies the requirements of the statute. 

Of the five special contracts named m the Section, 
only Nos (2) and (5) really come within the range 
of mercantile transactions Contracts of guarantee 
or suretyship are fully treated under the heading 
Guarantee {qv), and there only remains the con- 
tract extending over a year to be dealt with m this 
article 

As regards contracts of this natuie, the statute 
apphes only where the contract cleaily shows that 
the parties contemplated that its performance 
should extend over a longer period than one year , 
if it is possible that the contract may be performed 
within the year by both parties, though, in fact, it 
is not so performed, the statute does not apply. 
On the other hand, the mere fact that a contract, 
which contemplates that its performance will extend 
over a longer penod than a year, may be terminated, 
or is, in fact, terminated during the year, does not 
prevent the apphcation of the statute The question 
whether the statute applies or not is often raised in 
connection with contracts of service (as to these, 
see Master and Servant) , if the contract of 
service is for more than a year, or is for a year’s 
service to commence at a future day, it must be 
evidenced by writmg For legal reasons which we 
need not here enter into, it has been held that a 
contract for a year’s service to commence on the 
day after the day on which the agreement is made 
is not within the statute, and does not require to 
be in writmg (see Srmth v. Gold Coast and Ashanh 
Explorers, Ltd , 1903, 1 K B. 538) A hiring for 
an mdefinite peiiod, and a general hiring from year 
to year, are not within the statute. An agreement 
for employment for a period of two or more years, 
subject to six months’ notice on either side during 
the period, is within the statute, and must be 
evidenced by writing {Hanau v. Ehrlich, 1912, 
AC 39) 

The memorandum or note in writing required by 
the statute need not be made at the time the con- 
tract is entered into ; it is sufficient if it is obtained 
at any time before the writ or summons is issued. 
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which commences the action brought to enforce the 
contract No special form is required, and it need 
not be in the nature of an agreement, so long as it 
sets out the parties, either by name or sufficient 
description, the consideration {qv), the subject- 
matter, and the other terms of the contract, and 
bears the essential signature. If these elements are 
present in a document having no relation at all to 
the actual contract, or even denying its existence 
or repudiating it, that document may be used as 
evidence of the contract, in order to satisfy the 
statute A recital in a deed or will, a receipt, an 
entry in a minute book, a telegram, an affidavit, 
a bill of exchange, a letter from the defendant to a 
third person, have all been held to be sufficient 
when they contained the necessary details Two or 
more documents may be read together so as to 
make a memorandum ; a common example of this 
is a letter and the envelope in which it was delivered, 
where the letter contains all the necessary matter 
but the name of the addiessee, -which may be 
supplied by the production of the envelope 

The signature may be in ink, in pencil, by means 
of a rubber or other stamp, by initials, and even a 
printed heading of the name of the party has been 
held a sufficient signature by him when the rest of 
the document was in his handwriting The signature 
on the form of instructions for a telegram is sufficient 
and if a person unable to write makes a mark, or 
has his hand guided while he holds the pen, there 
IS a signature that meets the requirement The 
signature, however made, must be so placed as 
to show that it was intended to relate to and 
authenticate the whole document , and if it does 
this it does not matter whether it is placed at the 
foot, the top, or in the body of the document The 
signature may be made by an agent, but in such a 
case the plaintiff must be in a position to prove 
that the agent had authoiity to sign 
The memorandum or note, or one of the docu- 
ments constituting it, if it has to be read from 
several documents, may require to be stamped with 
a 6d. stamp (See Agreement for the documents 
that are exempt from stamp duty) 

Until the passing of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, 
contracts for the sale of goods above the value of 
10 had to comply with the requirements of 
ection 17 of the Statute of Frauds, but that 
Section was repealed and re-enacted by Section 4 
of the later Act. (See Sale of Goods ) 
FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCE.— A voluntary 
conveyance which is made by a person who after- 
wards becomes bankrupt within a certain period 
of time after the execution of the conveyance 
Any such voluntary conveyance made within two 
years of the bankruptcy is absolutely null and 
void, and if made within ten years of the bank- 
ruptcy it IS also null and void, unless it is proved 
that at the time of the making of the conveyance 
the bankrupt was able to pay his debts in full 
without taking into consideration the property 
comprised in the conveyance 
FRAUDULENT DEBTORS. — ^The administration 
of the law of bankruptcy would be a matter of some 
difficulty, unless it were possible to visit the fraudu- 
lent debtor with pains and penalties 

By an Act passed in 1869 — the Debtors Act [qv) 
— it was accordingly provided that any person 
adjudged a bankrupt is guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and on conviction may be imprisoned with hard 
labour in each of the following cases, unless he 
satisfies the court he had no intent to defraud — 


(1) If he does not fully and truly discover to the 
trustee (in bankruptcy) all his property, and how, 
and to whom, and for what consideration, and when 
he disposed of any part thereof, except such part 
as has been disposed of in the ordinary way of his 
trade (if any) or laid out in the ordinary expense 
of his family , 

(2) If he does not deliver up to the trustee 
property in his custody or under his control, and 
which he is required by law to deliver up ; 

(3) If he does not dehver up to such trustee, or 
as he directs, all books, etc , in his custody or under 
his control relating to his property or affairs , 

(4) If after the presentation of a petition, or 
within four months next before that date, he con- 
ceals any part of his property to the value of ;^10 
or upwards, or conceals any debt due to or from 
him ; 

(5) If he makes any material omission in any 
statement relating to his affairs. 

The law has been strengthened in several respects 
against fraudulent debtors by the various Bank- 
ruptcy Acts, more particularly by the most import- 
ant of them, namely, that of 1914, and a bankrupt 
also commits an ofience if, after the presentation of 
a petition by or against him, or within four months 
next before such presentation, he fraudulently 
removes any part of his property of the value of ;^10 
or upwards , or if, knowing or beheving that a false 
debt has been proved by any person under the 
bankruptcy, he fails for a month to inform the 
trustee of the fact 

He also commits offences in the following cases, 
unless the couit is satisfied that he had no intent 
to conceal the state of his affairs or to defeat the 
law — 

(a) If after the presentation of a petition he pre- 
vents the production of any book, etc , affecting or 
relating to his property or affairs ; 

(6) If after the presentation of a petition, or 
within twelve months next before such presentation, 
he conceals, destroys, mutilates, or falsifies, or is 
pnvy to the concealment, destruction, etc , of any 
book or document affecting or relating to his 
property or affairs ; 

{c) If after petition by or against him, or within 
twelve months next before the date of the petition, 
he makes or is privy to the making of any false 
entry in any book or document affecting or relating 
to his property or affairs 

He also commits offences m the followmg cases — 

(а) If after the presentation of a petition or 
within twelve months next before such presentation 
he fraudulently paits with, alters, or makes any 
omission, or is privy to the fraudulently parting 
with, altenng, or making any omission in any 
document affecting or relating to his property or 
affairs , 

(б) If after the presentation of a petition, or at 
any meeting of his creditors within twelve months 
next before such presentation, he attempts to 
account for any part of his property by fictitious 
losses or expenses ; 

(c) If within six months next before the pre- 
sentation of a petition he, by any false representa- 
tion or any other fraud, has obtained any property 
on credit and has not paid for the same ; 

{d) If he IS guilty of any false representation 
or other fraud for the purpose of obtaining the 
consent of his creditors or any of them to any 
agreement -with reference to his affairs or his 
bankruptcy 
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If a debtor is a trader, he commits an offence 
(unless he satisfies the court that he had no intent 
to defraud) if within twelve months before the date 
of a petition he obtains under the false pretence of 
carrying on business and dealing in the ordinary 
way of his trade, any property on credit, and has 
not paid for the same ; or if he pawns, pledges, or 
disposes, otherwise than m the ordinary way of 
his trade, of any property which he has obtained 
on credit and has not paid for, unless the couit is 
satisfied that he had no intention to defraud The 
person who takes such property in pawn knowing 
of the fraudulent intent, is now liable as a mis- 
demeanant 

In relation to bankruptcy, it is also necessary to 
bear m mind the following offences — 

If a man who is ad] udged bankrupt, or m respect 
of whose estate a receiving order has been made, 
either after the presentation of a petition or within 
four months before that date quits England and 
takes with him or attempts to take any property 
to the amount of or upwards, which ought by 
law to be divided among his creditors, he shall 
(unless the court is satisfied that he had no intent 
to defraud) be guilty of felony and punishable with 
one year's imprisonment Again, where an undis- 
charged bankrupt obtains credit to the extent of 
;£10 or upwards, whether by himself or in conjunc- 
tion with some other person, from any person 
without informing such person that he is an 
undischarged bankrupt, he is guilty of a 
misdemeanour * 

There are other offences of which a debtor may 
be found guilty wholly apart from the law of 
bankruptcy Thus it is an offence — 

(а) if in incurring any debt or liabihty, a man 
obtains credit under false pretences, or by means 
of any other fraud . 

(б) if he has with intent to defraud his creditors, 
or any of them, made or caused to be made any 
gift, dehvery, or transfer of, or any charge on, his 
property , 

(c) if he has with intent to defraud his creditors 
concealed or removed any part of his property 
since or within two months before the date of any 
unsatisfied judgment or order for payment of 
money obtained against him 

If a trustee in bankruptcy reports that a bank- 
rupt has been guilty of an offence, the court, if 
satisfied on the representation of any creditor or 
member of the committee of inspection that the 
bankrupt is guilty, and that there is reasonable 
probabihty of a conviction, may order the trustee 
to prosecute The court will not try the question 
whether the evidence is sufficient to mduce a jury 
to find the prisoner guilty, but a prosecution wiU 
not be directed on mere suspicion Where there is 
ground to believe that the bankrupt or any other 
person has been guilty of the offences above 
referred to, the court may commit him for trial, 
and may take depositions, and bind over wit- 
nesses to appear, admit the accused to bail, or 
otherwise. Where a debtor has been guilty of any 
criminal offence, he does not become exempt from 
prosecution by reason that he has obtained his 
discharge or that a composition or scheme of 
arrangement has been accepted or approved. 

FRAUDULENT PREFERENCE (and see Undue 
Preference) — A " fraudulent preference ” means 
payment made by a debtor to some one or more of 
lus creditors with a view to putting him or them 
in a position of advantage compared with other 


creditors Thus, if a man who owed 1,000 to 
various creditors made over all his assets (say, 
;^200) to one creditor to whom he owed that sum, 
there w'ould be notlung left for other creditors 
The law of bankruptcy, therefore, provides that 
every conveyance or transference of property, or 
charge thereon made, every payment made, every 
obhgation incurred, and every judicial proceeding 
taken or suffered by any person unable to pay his 
debts as they become due fiom his own money, in 
favour of any ci editor, or any person in trust for 
any creditor, with a view of giving such creditor 
a preference over the other creditors, shall, if the 
person making, taking, paying, or suffering the 
same is adjudged bankrupt on a bankruptcy peti- 
tion presented within three months after the date 
of making or taking, paying, or suffering the same, 
be deemed fraudulent and void as against the 
trustee in the bankruptcy The rights of any per- 
son making title in good faith and for valuable 
consideration through or under a creditor of the 
bankrupt are not, however, affected A debtor 
making any conveyance or transfer of bis property, 
which is void as a fraudulent preference, commits 
an act of bankruptcy {q v) It is essential (1) that 
the conveyance, eic , be by a person unable to pay 
his debts as they become due , (2) that it be made 
with a view to giving a creditor a preference over 
creditors 

It IS sufficient, to constitute the statutory fraudu- 
lent preference, that the preferring the creditor 
was the substantial, effectual, or dominant view 
with which the debtor made the preference. The 
" preference ” must be voluntary on the part of 
the debtor ; for a payment under pressure is no 
preference, unless, indeed, the desire to prefer was 
the dominant view operating in the mind of the 
person who made the payment A payment of 
trade bills by a person who knows himself to be 
insolvent, but who is continuing to carry on busi- 
ness, is not necessarily a fraudulent preference, 
the inference being that the payment was made 
to carry on his business. The following are not 
fraudulent preferences : Payments made — ^m pur- 
suance of a precedent contract , m apprehension 
of legal proceedings , where the debtor honestly 
believes he is under legal obligation to pay , with 
a view to preventing a surety being called upon to 
pay 

That the object of the legislature is to prevent 
every kind of fraudulent preference appears from 
the provision that “ to suffer a judicial proceeding " 
is to be guilty of a fraudulent preference The onus 
of proving that a transaction is a fraudulent pre- 
ference hes on the trustee in bankruptcy ; and it 
will not be sufficient to show that the debtor was 
insolvent , he must give some evidence of a desire 
to prefer on the part of a debtor. In calculating 
the peiiod of three months, the day of presentation 
of the petition is to be excluded The fact that an 
undue preference is given to a creditor is ground for 
refusing the discharge An undue preference is wider 
than a fraudulent preference To pay a creditor in 
full, although he was likely to be a preferred creditor, 
would be to show him undue preference 

FREE ALONGSIDE SHIP. — This is a commercial 
phrase indicating that goods are sold, including 
free dehvery, alongside the ship. The cost of 
placing the goods on board the ship must be borne 
by the purchaser. 

FREEBENCH. — ^This was the right of a widow to 
a Ufe interest in the copyhold estates of her 
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deceased intestate husband under certain condi- 
tions It corresponded in many respects to dower 
and was abolished by the Law of Property Act, 
1925 (See Dower, Intestacy ) 

FREE DELIVERED. — ^When goods are bought 
on “ free delivered ” terms the consignor is liable 
for all charges on the goods until they are delivered 
at the agreed destination Sometimes limits are 
imposed with regard to cartage “ outside the 
radius " at destination 

FREE ENTRY. — (See Entry for Free Goods ) 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY.— Real property, ac- 
cording to English law, is deemed to be held 
from the Crown in return for theoretical services 
such as a free man could give to his lord In actual 
practice freehold property is the nearest to absolute 
ownership as is possible under a system founded on 
feudal tenure Formerly, there were three kinds 
of estate known as freehold, namely, fee simple, fee 
tail, and estates for life By virtue of the Law of 
Property Act, 1925, legal estates in tail and for hfe 
have been abolished, and the only kind of legal 
freehold property now existing is the fee simple 
The tenant in fee simple can dispose of it by con- 
veyance during his lifetime or by demise by will 
If he fails to make provision for the passing of his 
freehold estate on death it will pass, under the 
Administration of Estates Act, 1925, to the adminis- 
trator who will hold it in trust for sale and admin- 
ister it according to the provisions laid down in the 
Act (See Administration of Assets ) 

FREE LIMITS. — (See Life Assurance ) 

FREE OF ALL AVERAGE (F. A. A.). —This expres- 
sion, used in connection with a policy of Manne 
insurance, implies that underwriters are free of all 
claims in respect of partial (or “ average ") losses, 
i 6 , general and/or particular average In effect, 
such insurances are against the risks of total and/or 
constructive total loss " Honour ” policies are 
frequently expressed to be “ free of all average " 
(See Average Clause in Insurance ) 

FREE OF CAPTURE AND SEIZURE.— The body 
of the ordinary Marine insurance pohey indicates 
that the cover afforded is against marine and war 
risks Nowadays, it is the practice to consider war 
penis for premium purposes quite apart from 
marine risks. Therefore, standard pohcies (Lloyd’s 
and Companies) are issued with the following 
clause superimposed, viz — 

" Warranted free of capture, seizure, arrest, 
restraint, or detainment, and the consequences 
thereof or of any attempt thereat (piracy ex- 
cepted), and also from all consequences of hostih- 
ties or warlike operations whether before or after 
declaration of war ” 

The effect of this clause is to nuUify the effect of 
the enumeration of the following perils in the 
standard form : men-of-war ; enemies ; surpnsals , 
takings at sea ; arrests, restraints and detainments 
of all kings, princes, and people, of what nation, 
condition or quality soever If it be desired to 
include war penis again, then the F C and S clause 
IS deleted, and the policy expressed to cover only or 
also the risks excluded by the clause In such 
event, the Frustration Clause [g v.) is incorporated 
into the policy. 

The clause has been productive of much htigation 
to determine exactly what is and what is not 
excluded by its use In Cory v Burr, 1883, where 
a ship was seized by the Spanish authorities because 
the captain was engaged in smuggling on his owm 


account, and was released only on payment of a 
fine by the shipowners, the loss was held to be by 
seizure, not by barratry If a vessel be captured 
and subsequently lost by sea penis, as concerns the 
pohey the loss is by war penis, events subsequent 
to the capture being ultra vwes. In Kellner v 
Mesuner, 1803, it was held that the risks of British 
capture cannot legally be insured under a British 
pohey, and it is immaterial whether the event occur 
before or after the outbreak of hostilities 

The first schedule to the Marine Insurance Act, 
1906, Rules for Construction of Pohey (10) states 
“ The term ‘ arrests, etc , of kings, princes, and 
peoples ' refers to pohtical or executive acts, and 
does not include a loss caused by not or by ordinary 
judicial process " If goods cannot be landed 
owing to a local prohibition, this is a loss by 
“ restraint ” Many recent cases have dealt with 
the question as to what constitutes a “ warlike 
operation ” Mere sailing under convoy is insuffici- 
ent, but a vessel carrying troops or munitions of war 
in time of hostihties is so engaged The loss is, 
therefore, by war perils if she comes into collision 
with her convoy, even if she herself has been 
neghgent, as long as the neghgence is only con- 
tributory 

It would appear that where the collision clause 
{q V ) and the F C and S clause both appear in 
a pohey, that the latter does not have effect to 
relieve underwriters from paying under the R D C 
their proportion of any payment by the insured 
ship in respect of damage done, even where as 
regards damage received the loss has been held to 
be consequent on a ” warlike opeiation " 

FREE OF DAMAGE. — Marine insurances are 
frequently effected free of claim for partial loss and 
damage There is in existence a set of Institute 
clauses for the insurance of the hulls of vessels free 
of damage absolutely Although such policies 
provide that no claim is to be admitted in respect 
of partial loss or damage, the cover is not quite 
so restricted as faa (free of all average, qv). 
Thus the f o d abs clauses provide that general 
average contributions and salvage charges are to 
be paid, subject to certain restrictions, and the 
cover offered also includes the Collision clause 

^^FREE OF INCOME TAX.— (See Income Tax ) 
FREE OF KNOWN CASUALTY (or “Free of 
Reported Casualty.”) — It may happen that a mer- 
chant desires to effect marine insurance on an 
adventure known to have been in distress As the 
normal pohey is effected “ lost or not lost ” (q v ), 
in such circumstances the insurance may be effected 
“ free of known casualty,” i e , the insurer takes 
over the onus of losses subsequently reported 
Such insurances are usually " free of particular 
average ” As long as insurer and insured are m a 
similar state of knowledge or ignorance, f r c 
insurances are quite valid 
FREE OF PARTICULAR AVERAGE (F.P.A.)— 
It IS but rarely that a policy of marine insurance is 
effected entiiely free of claims in respect of particu- 
lar average, t e , partial loss by a peril insured 
against that is not general average F p a 
policies are usually only comparatively free of 
particular average, for generally the exclusion is 
nullified on the occunence of some contingency, 
e g , the vessel being stranded, sunk, burnt, or in 
collision Caigo insured f p a is usually covered 
under the Institute Cargo clauses (fpa) (qv.). 
(See also Memorandum ) 
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FREE OP PARTICULAR AVERAGE AB- 
SOLUTELY. — A standard set of clauses for the 
insurance of the hulls of vessels bears this title 
The vital provision of the clauses is as follows — 
“ Warranted free from particular average 
absolutely, and from claims for General Average 
damage to Hull, but, notwithstanding any- 
thing herein to the contrary, steamer’s propor- 
tion of General Average shall be payable when 
same arises in respect of loss of or damage to 
equipment, hawsepipes, machinery, boilers, donkey 
boilers, winches, cranes, windlasses, steering gear 
(rudder excepted), electric hght installation, 
refrigerating machinery, insulation, masts, spars, 
anchors, chains, ropes, sails, boats, and the con- 
nections of any of the foregoing, also in respect 
of any damage to the steamer or her equipment 
caused in extinguishing fire, or by contact with 
other vessels in salvage operations ” 

FREE OP PARTICULAR AVERAGE UNLESS 
CAUSED BY (P.P.A.U.C.B.)— In normal Enghsh 
practice, the operation of any contingency con- 
tained in any f p a clause entirely nullifies the 
application of the franchise {qv) In the United 
States of America, however, average is paid irre- 
spective of percentage only if caused by one of the 
enumerated contingencies Insurances f p a u c b 
are sometimes effected in this country, but are not 
frequently encountered 

FREE OF PARTICULAR AVERAGE W^AR- 
RANTY. — An expression often used to designate 
the memorandum {qv) in the ordinary form of 
marine insurance policy 

FREE OF REPORTED CASUALTY.— (See Free 
OF Known Casualty ) 

FREE ON BOARD. — This term signifies that the 
vendor of the'*goods puts them on board ship fiee 
of all charges to the purchaser. 

FREE ON BOARD AND TRIMMED.— This is a 
phrase used in the coal trade Sales of bunker coal 
are usually made "fob and trimmed,” which 
means that the coal shall be properly stowed after 
being nut on board 

FREE ON RAIL . — K quotation covering the pnee 
of the goods and all charges thereon until placed 
m the trucks at the railway station named 
FREE UVERSIDE. — When goods are sold "free 
overside,” the responsibihty of the seller ceases as 
soon as the goods leave the slings overside the ship, 
and in such a case the buyer must provide his own 
barge or vessel in which to receive them. 

FREE PORT. — Any port in which no export or 
import duties are levied. This is the proper meaning 
of the term, but it is also applied to certain Chinese 
poits which are equally open to all nations for pur- 
poses of trade, irrespective of any duties which are 
charged 

FREE TRADE. — ^The abohtion of the Corn Laws 
in 1846 was a striking climax to a movement m the 
direction of what its friends call " the removal of 
interference,” or the “ liberty ” of the subject; and 
what its opponents call " Anarchy plus the con- 
stable ” It marked the triumph of the “ obvious 
and simple system of natural liberty,” when all 
systems of preference and restraint were taken 
away, so that each man could pursue his own 
interest in his own way, and bang both his industiy 
and Ins capital into competition with those of any 
other man or order of men. This is, indeed, the 
meaning that must be attached to the expression 
" Free Trade ” It implies not absolutely uncon- 
trolled traffic, but (1) a removal of all artificial 


restrictions on any particular industry , (2) the 

abohtion of bounties, or other artificial encourage- 
ments to industry , (3) the adoption of a taiiff for 
revenue purposes solely , and, consequently, (4) 
wheie customs duties are levied, the imposition 
of equivalent excise duties The essence of the 
policy is equality and uniformity in the financial 
treatment of all produce of the same kind, whether, 
home, colonial, or foreign. The arguments which, 
aided by the circumstances of the time — " Fanune 
itself joined the Anti-Corn Law League ” — ^ulti- 
mately succeeded in persuading our legislature to 
adopt Free Trade as a principle were — 

1 Protection diverts industry from more to less 
advantageous employment Freedom from restraint 
IS calculated to give the best duection to the capital 
and industry of the country i’rotection always 
involves a loss If manufactured goods are, owing 
to prohibition or restriction of foreign products, 
produced at home when they could be more 
cheaply imported from abroad, we lose the 
difference between what we should have paid 
and what we are now obliged to pay The 
difference goes to the home producer to compensate 
him for. producing under less favourable conditions 
than those of his foreign rival For, unless he 
has a monopoly against his countrymen, he will 
not be enabled to retain exceptional profits If 
agricultural produce must pay custom, we pay 
dearer for our food. The difference is, partly, 
indemnity for loss to those who produce the 
amount of corn formerly imported ; for this last 
increment will be produced in the least advan- 
tageous circumstances, and the cost of production 
of this portion regulates the price of the whole 
supply But the increased price is mainly pay- 
ment to the landlords in increased rents. The 
freest import of wheat certainly assures abundance 
and cheapness, while trade is undisturbed That 
country is most steadily as well as most abundantly 
supplied with food which draws its supplies from 
the largest surface. 

Free Trade considers the consumer , Protection 
regards primarily the producer. Cheapness of sup- 
phes is the aim of the one, abundance of employ- 
ment is the object of the other. The freest importa- 
tion of goods, says the Free Trader, will not affect 
the industry of a country . it will only decide in 
what direction it shall be applied , for the imports 
must be paid for, and the payments must be by 
exports The labour and capital might, owing to 
foreign competition, have to be diverted to “ some- 
thing else ” , but this would speedily happen 
New occupations would be found, and the former 
supplies would be obtained by less labour, or larger 
supplies by the same labour The assumption here 
is, of course, the perfect mobihty of capital and 
labour ; but a man is, of all sorts of baggage, 
the most difficult to be transported. A workman 
with a highly specialised training will find it difficult 
to find corresponding trades for the exercise of his 
skill. The transference will, no doubt, be effected 
after a longer or shorter interval , but the period 
of transition may be one of great hai < ship 

The very fact that an industry must be protected 
means that it involves an uneconomic application 
of labour and capital Though it might be possible 
to grow grapes m Scotland and even to make some 
tolerable wine from them, it will be much cheaper 
to import the grapes and wine from France, and 
the quahty of both will be higher. Theie is mani- 
fest absurdity in attempting to divert capital and 
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labour to tbe production of home-made vune. 
Remove Protection, and there is a saving all round : 
the retui n previously was so much wheat tor so much 
labour employed on the field ; the return is now 
more wheat for the same labour employed m the 
cotton factory or the iron works This argument, 
says he who advocates the fostering of varied 
industries, has reference to the moment only , a 
temporary loss may well be compensated by a far 
greater permanent benefit The advantages that 
one country has over another in the production 
of a certain article may not be natural, but due 
simply to the start obtained A trifling sacrifice 
in the present owing to increased prices may result 
in the establishing of a flourishing industry, able 
after a while to produce more cheaply than the 
foreigner The loss of present en] oyment is more than 
balanced by the gain in productive power Indeed, 
John Stuart Mill gave the sanction of his great 
authority to this '' infant industries argument ” 

" Protective duties can be defensible, on mere 
grounds of political economy, when they are 
imposed temporarily (especially in a young and 
using nation) in hopes of naturalising a foreign 
industry in itself perfectly suitable to the circum- 
stances The superiority of one country over 
another in a branch of industry often aiises only 
from its having begun sooner, A country which 
has this skill and experience to acquire may, in 
other respects, be better adapted to the production 
than those earlier in the field ” 

Oui self-governing Dominions have acted accoid- 
ing to this reasoning , and though their infant 
industries ought now to have reached maturity, the 
protection deemed needful for them when young and 
tender is not taken away Few may be really 
benefited by the protective duties, but many 
imagine that they are , and both parties unite in 
opposition when lemoval is mooted Moreover, it 
is only to be expected that the State, with its ever- 
pressing want of money, will be little anxious to 
abolish the only taxes which have jsealous and 
enthusiastic defenders 

A variation of the “ infant industries ” argument 
has recently, however, been much in vogue A 
country advanced in civilisation, where the “standard 
of life " is high, must, if it is to continue to pay 
good wages, protect itself against the products of 
pauper labour abroad W e must, say the Americans, 
not only keep out immigrants, with a standard ol 
life much lower than oui own ; but w'e must keep 
out their products too 

2 A second argument for Free Trade was that 
greater importation would lead to greater exporta- 
tion, and wider markets would thus be obtained for 
our textiles and other goods At the time, the 
enormous impetus of the mechanical inventions had 
given Britain a great start in the industiial race, 
and she possessed a partial monopoly of manu- 
factures The competition of a foreigner in the 
home market was undreamt of. 

The nations of the world were to remain agricul- 
tural and depend on us for manufactures. The 
least restricted trade would be best if the hope 
and expectation had been realised ; but times have 
changed The great nations of the world have 
refused to confine their energies to the production 
of raw material and food-stuffs. They are no longer 
simply customers or even pupils to us, in manu- 
factures. Their rivalry now is felt in neutral 
markets And though British direction and skill 
may be, in the first instance, utilised, it is speedily 


dispensed with , and the country becomes inde- 
pendent of us for the supply of that particular 
product. And with the increased facilities for 
tiansport now available, for transfer of both labour 
and capital, the tendency for the producer to place 
himself in the neighbourhood of the consumer will 
be strengthened 

The great object of the “ Manchester School ” 
was not so much cheap food as wide markets , but 
the markets are to-day seeking a portion of their 
supplies elsewhere Even Japan and China, where 
Lancashire once had a monopoly of cottons, are be- 
coming sell-sufflcmg in respect of this commodity 

3 A third argument, or rather assertion, of Free 
Trade advocates was that if we adopted a policy 
of Free Trade, we should simply be taking a step 
that other nations would hasten to follow “ There 
will not be a tariff in Europe that will not be 
changed in less than five years to follow your 
example,’’ said Cobden. As things have turned out, 
we are piactically the single great Free Trade nation, 
having relations with a ring of Protectionist 
countries , and our exporters and manufacturero are 
obliged to consult not their own trade regulations 
alone, but the tariffs of all the countries with which 
they trade 

We must, in conclusion, however, state that in the 
past we have never pushed the policy of fi ee imports 
to its logical conclusion We have not thrown open 
our ports to all goods without restriction We have 
always maintained Customs for revenue purposes , 
and at piesent Customs contribute over one-fifth 
of the revenue of the country But our Free Trade 
system aimed at putting all prodmeis on exactly 
the same footing ; and when foreign goods were 
taxed, an equivalent excise duty was laid on the 
same or similar home pioducts. In practice, some 
small protection might be given to the producers 
of " substitutes ’’ , thus inineial water manu- 
facturers may have a wider market through the 
imposition of Customs on foreign alcoholic drinks. 
But since the adoption of the Free Trade policy, 
no duty has been imposed with a view to handi- 
capping the foreign producer in his conflict with 
the home producer. In typical British manner 
we arrogantly discard all helps , but, as the 
Patents Acts among otheis show, we are not 
slavish adherents to the principle of unlimited 
competition Nor is it likely that any Protective 
system would ever be advocated to embrace the 
great bulk of articles that we can produce at 
home Moderation may be trusted to operate in 
this direction, too 

FREIGHT. — ^Freight, in the common acceptation 
of the term, means the price for the actual transport- 
ation of goods by sea from one place to another , 
but m its more extended sense it is apphed to all 
rewards or compensation paid for the use of a ship, 
including the transportation of passengers. There 
IS no loss of freight within a marine insurance policy, 
if, having been earned, the chaitereis are entitled 
to, and do, withhold it as a mulct or forfeit. But 
there is a loss of freight within a marine policy 
when the right to the mulct or forfeituie aiises 
from the happening ol one of the perils insuied 
against The contract for the conveyance of mer- 
chandise IS in its natuie an entire contract, and 
unless it is completely performed by the delivery of 
the goods at the place of destination, the merchant 
m general derives no benefit from the time and 
labour expended in a partial conveyance, and con- 
sequently is subject to no payment whatever, 
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although the ship may have been hired by the 
month or week. The cases in which a partial pay- 
ment may be claimed are exceptions to the general 
rule founded upon principles of equity and justice, 
as apphcable to particular circumstances On the 
other hand, an interruption of the regular course of 
the voyage happening without the fault of the 
owner, does not deprive him of his freight, if the 
ship afterwards proceeds with the cargo to the place 
of destination, as in the case of capture and re- 
capture , but although the delivery of the goods at 
the place of destination is in general necessary to 
entitle the owner to the freight, yet with respect to 
living animals, whether men or cattle, which may 
frequently die during the voyage, without any fault 
or neglect of the persons belonging to the ship, it is 
said that if there is no express agreement whether 
the freight is to be paid for the loadmg, or for the 
transporting them, freight shall be paid as well for 
the dead as for the hving 

The right of the shipowner by Enghsh law to 
retain advance freight, notwithstanding the loss of 
the goods before the freight is earned, seems never 
to have been seriously doubted There are two 
peculiarities of the Enghsh law as regards freight : 
first, that if part of the freight is advanced and the 
ship is lost, or the goods are lost, the part so 
advanced, although really not due under the terms 
of the contract unless there has been delivery of the 
goods, nevertheless cannot be recovered back by 
the charterer from the shipowner ; and, secondly, 
that if there is no stipulation to the contrary, but 
only a stipulation that there shall be advance 
freight, it IS payable at the moment of starting, and 
even if not paid can be recovered by the shipowner 
from the charterer upon the loss of the ship The 
stipulation in a charter party, that freight shall be 
paid '* subject to insurance," means merely that 
freight is to be paid subject to deduction for pre- 
miums on insurances, but not that insurance by the 
owner is a condition precedent to his recovery of 
freight From the moment advance freight becomes 
payable, it cannot be insured by the shipowner 
It is due at that moment, and the liability of the 
person from whom it is due does not depend upon 
whether or not the ship arrives at her destination or 
upon any vicissitude of the voyage, but the person 
who is hable to pay the advance freight can insure 
it A difficulty has sometimes arisen in distinguish- 
ing in charter parties between advances of cash to 
meet ship’s expenses and prepayment of freight. 
Where it is stipulated that the charterer shall pro- 
vide cash for the ship’s disbursements at the port 
of loading, the cash so provided is in the nature of 
a loan to the shipowner, and is repayable by him 
in any event If the cargo arrives at its destination, 
these advances may be conveniently set against the 
freight, but the repayment does not depend upon the 
freight being earned On the other hand, if freight 
is to be paid in advance, it can in no case be 
recovered The difference between an advance and 
a payment of freight m advance affects the manner 
of insuring The charterer is the proper person to 
insure advances of freight, since he is at risk in 
respect of them. N ot so advances of cash irrespective 
of the freight, for these must be repaid in any event, 
and are, therefore, not at risk If, then, the charter 
party shows that it is the intention of the parties 
that the merchant making the advances shall insure 
them, that is strong evidence to show that the 
advances are to be on account of freight 
When Payable, If the ship is disabled from com- 


pleting her voyage, the shipowner may still entitle 
himself to the whole freight by forwarding the goods 
by some other means to the place of destination , 
but he has no right to any freight if they are not so 
forwarded, unless the forwarding them 13 dispensed 
with, or unless there is some new bargain upon the 
subject If the shipowner will not forward them, the 
freighter is entitled to them without paying any- 
thing The general property in the goods is in the 
freighter ; the shipowner has no right to withhold 
the possession from him, unless he has either earned 
his freight, or is going to earn it If no freight is 
earned, and he dechnes proceeding to earn any, the 
freighter has a right to possession To entitle a ship- 
owner, in the absence of a special contract, to 
demand pro rata freight, where the goods have 
been sold at an intermediate port (being so much 
damaged as not to be worth forwarding) it must be 
shown that the owner of the goods had an option 
of having them sent or of accepting them at such 
intermediate port Actual dehvery of the cargo is 
not necessary to entitle the shipowner to freight ; 
if he IS ready to dehver at the proper place, the 
freight is then due When the freight is payable on 
dehvery, the consignee should be ready to pay it 
at once, concurrently with the delivery of the goods 
He cannot require the whole of the goods contained 
in the bill of lading to be discharged before making 
any payment By the abandonment of a ship by its 
crew during a voyage, without any intention to 
retake possession, a right is given to the owner of 
cargo on board to treat the contract of affreightment 
as at an end 

Manner of Calculating Freight. The bill of lading 
or the charter party generally states the rate at 
which the freight is to be paid, but if it does not, 
and the contract shows that freight is to be paid, 
it must be calculated at the ordinary rates ruhng 
at the time the shipment was made Goods shipped 
from abroad, and consigned to a merchant in this 
country, are to be paid for (upon a demand for 
freight) according to their net weight, and not 
according to the weights expressed m the bill 
of lading, unless there is a special contract so to 
pay for them In the absence of an agreement, 
or of a umform custom of trade to the contrary, 
the rule is that, if the weights or measurements at 
the loading port and the port of dehvery differ, the 
lowest weight or measurement is to be taken in 
calculating the freight So that if the cargo has 
swelled on the voyage, the freight is payable on the 
quantity as shipped , while if it has wasted, as by 
drainage or evaporation, the quantity to be taken • 
IS that on dehvery The rule as to measurement 
may be controlled by an established uniform usage 
in the particular trade If the freight is expressly 
to be paid upon the quantity as stated in the bill 
of lading, it is not open to either party, in the 
absence of fraud, to vary the amount by showing 
that the statement was not correct. Sometimes an 
option IS given to the consignee to pay height on 
the bill of lading quantity or on the weight 
dehvered. If the consignee, to get his goods 
dehvered to him, pays more than the net 
weight amounts to, he may recover back the 
surplus. 

Mode of Payment. The freight is payable m cash, 
and should be paid in the currency of the place of 
payment, without deduction, unless the contract 
provides otherwise Agi cements for the payment 
of freight, like other mercantile contracts, may be 
explained by usage Where there is a charter party 
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covenanting for payment of freight on a right and 
true dehvery of the goods at a foreign port, the 
freighter is not discharged by the master there 
taking from the freighter’s agent, who was furnished 
with funds to pay him the height, a bill of exchange 
upon a third person, by whom it is accepted, if the 
bill is not duly honoured, although the agent fails 
with the amount of the freight in his hands, unless 
the master had the offer of a cash payment, and 
preferred the bill for his own convenience A con- 
signee of goods, or an indorsee of a bill of lading, 
has no right to have the value of imssing goods 
deducted from the freight payable in respect of 
the goods delivered , but the consignee may 
counter-claim for the damages. It is, however, 
sometimes expressly agreed that claims shall be 
deducted. 

Payable to Whom. The freight is payable, pri- 
marily, to the person with whom the contract was 
made, that is, generally, to the person who owned 
the siup at the time of contracting , but the ship 
may have been since sold, or assigned, or mortgaged, 
or its freight may have been sold or assigned ; if 
in doubt, the consignee of the goods can interplead, 
and so avoid the difficulty of deciding between the 
claimants Usually the master represents the 
owner, and payment of freight to him when due is 
efiectual as against a claim by the owner, unless 
made after notice from the owner not to pay to 
him The master of a ship has no claim on the 
accruing freight, either for Ins wages or for moneys 
disbursed by him for the use of the ship He has no 
charge upon the freight for those claims such as to 
entitle him to possession of it, though he has a 
maritime hen foi them which is enforceable against 
the ship and freight by legal process Where a ship 
has been sold after the contract of carriage has been 
made, the right to the freight passes to the pur- 
chaser. Where the ship is mortgaged only, the mort- 
gagee does not thereby acquire the right to accruing 
freight, unless he also takes possession of the ship. 

A mortgagee of a ship is not entitled to unpaid 
freight of previous voyages which became due pnor 
to the date of his taking possession of the ship. 
The freight may be assigned separately from the 
ship, before it has been earned, or even contracted 
for , and the freighter cannot safely pay it to the 
shipowner after receiving notice of the assignment 

Payable by Whom. The person primarily hable 
for freight is the freighter or shipper The actual 
shipper is hable, although he is, in fact, acting only 
as agent for another, unless he made it clear that 
he shipped for his principal If the shipowner or 
master has notice that dehvery is being taken on 
behalf of someone else than the actual receiver, the 
mere receipt of the goods is not sufficient to imply 
that the receiver promises to pay the freight per- 
sonally. The shipownei may, however, lose his right 
of recourse to the shipper by giving credit to the 
consignee. Where the master, for example, mstead 
of requiring payment of the freight m cash, takes a 
bill of exchange from the consignee, for his own 
convenience, when he might have got cash, the 
shipper will be discharged from further habihty 
A person who presents a bill of ladmg, and takes 
delivery of the goods under it, may become liable 
to pay the freight , but the question is one of fact 
m each case A promise will generally be inferred, 
where nothing has been done to qualify the effect 
of the receipt, but it is not implied as a matter of 
law The Bills of Lading Act, 1855, imposes upon 
the consignee or indorsee of the bill of ladmg the 
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habihty to pay freight, if the property in the goods 
has passed to him ; but where the bill of lading 
represents that the freight, or some part of it, has 
been paid, the shipowner cannot, as against an 
assignee of the goods, who has given value for them 
on the faith of that representation, assert after- 
wards that it has not been paid. He cannot sue the 
assignee for that freight or set up a hen for it as 
against him The charterer is hable for the charter 
party freight, unless the contrary is clearly expressed 
If the charterer assigns the benefit of the charter, 
the habihty of the original charterer depends upon 
whether or not the shipowner has accepted the 
assignee as the contracting party in his place. 

A clause is often inserted in charter parties 
known as a cesser clause, to the effect that the 
charterer’s habihty for the payment of freight, and 
other subsequent performance of the charter party, 
shall cease when the cargo has been shipped, and 
that the shipowner shall look to the sluppers or 
owners of the cargo, enforcing it by means of a hen 
expressly given to the shipowner Notwithstanding 
that a charter paity provides that the liabilities of 
the charterer are to cease on the vessel being loaded, 
" the master and owner having a hen on the cargo 
for all freight and demurrage under this charter 
party,” the habihty of the charterer to pay the 
charter party height will continue after the vessel 
IS loaded, if the charter party enables bills of lading 
to be presented in such a form as to make the 
owner’s hen not commensurate with the habihty 
which IS to cease. 

Lien for Freight. The shipowner generally has a 
right to retain the goods in his possession until the 
freight upon them has been paid. This right is 
termed a hen It does not give the shipowner any 
property in the goods, so that he cannot sell them, 
even though the retention of them may be attended 
with expense This right avails against the true 
owner of the goods, although he may not be the 
person hable for the freight or other charges. The 
right to hen for freight is confined to the freight 
payable on the particular slupment of goods. A 
shipowner cannot retain the goods for other freights 
due from their owner upon other transactions, 
unless an agreement to that effect has been made 
expressly, or unless such an agreement must be 
inferred from the course of business between the 
parties, or from a general usage in the trade There 
cannot be a usage entitling a earner to retain goods 
as against consignees to whom they belong, for debts 
due to him from the sliipper A master who has 
dehvered a portion of a cargo on payment of a sum 
of money on account of freight may detain the 
balance of the cargo for the balance of the freight 
A shipowner may show an intention to give up his 
hen for freight where he agrees that the delivery of 
the cargo shall precede the payment of freight 
The onus of showing that the shipowner has so 
contracted away his right of lien is on the merchant 
The shipowner has no hen at common law for dead 
freight, but such a hen may be given by usage or 
express contract If the shipowner takes a bill of 
exchange for the freight, payable at a future date, 
he will lose his hen ; but the lien will revive if the 
bill is dishonoured before the goods have been 
dehvered. A slupowner is not necessaiily entitled 
to charge the consignee of goods with warehousing 
charges or other expenses he may have incurred in 
preserving his hen , but where a shipowner reason- 
ably keeps cargo on board to preserve his lien for 
freight, etc., he may claim demurrage during the 
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detention, or time-freight where the ship is under 
a time-chaiter 

FREIGHT ACCOUNT. — In consequence of this 
country’s strong position as the world’s finanaal 
centre, there persists a tendency for freight charges 
to be payable here. Thus, freight on export cargo 
IS usually prepaid, but inward freight is frequently 
paid at destination The amount of the freight 
IS usually shown on the bill of lading, and when 
the sum has not been prepaid, shipowners issue 
freight accounts giving details of the ship and 
voyage, the weight of the goods, the rates of freight 
and pnmage, and the total sum due Before 
making payment the account should be carefully 
checked as to rate, weight, and rate of exchange 
when conversion to sterling is entailed 

FREIGHT CALCULATIONS.— When goods are 
exported they are classed by the shipping company 
into one of five classes — 1, 2, 3, 4, and Special — 
Class 1 being the highest rate of the first four and 
“ Special ” being a high or low rate, according to 
the nature or composition of the goods carried 
A “ special ” rate is quoted for goods of a special 
or dangerous chaiacter, and they are taken only 
by special arrangement, which must be made before 
The goods are dispatched. Packages weighing over 
40 cwt , and all rates quoted are per ton weight or 
measurement, ship’s option, and all weight must be 
•engaged in advance unless otherwise stated. Let 
us look at some of the rates quoted by the shipping 
companies, and afterwards we will pass to an easy 
method of working out freight calculations other 
than by rule of three Here, then, is a hst of a few 
goods as classed — 

Class. 


Acids (on deck) 

.Alum 

Anchors (under 40 cwt ) 
Anvils 

Artists' Colours 

Asbestos 

Asphalte 

Axles 

Bacon 

Barrows 


S. 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 


Basketware . . . , 2 

Bath Bricks . 3 

Bedsteads (Iron) . . 2 

Beer . . . 3 


Belting 

Bicycles 

Billiard Tables 

Blacking 

Blue 

Boats 

‘Boilers (under 40 cwt ) 
Bolts and Nuts 
Books 

Boots and Shoes . . 
Bottles (empty) 
Brandy 
Brassware 
Brushware . . 

Buckets 

Butter 

Calicoes 

Caps 

-Carpets 

Castings 

Cement 

Chalk 

«Cheese 


1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 
2 

1 

1 

2 

S. 

4 
2 


Class 

Chemical Products (not dangerous) . . 1 

Cigars ... . . 1 

Cisterns (empty) . , . . . . 4 

Clocks . . .1 

Clothing . . ..... 1 

Coals . . . per agreement 

Coke , . . . . . . . S. 

Confectionery . . . . . . 2 

Cottons . . . .... 1 

Currants . . ... 2 

Cutlery . . . .... 1 

Deals and Flooring Boards . . . . . S. 

Dress Goods .... . 1 

Drugs . . . . , . . . . 1 

Dyes ... .... 1 

Electro Plate . ... 1 

Embroidery . , ... . 1 

Engines (under 40 cwt ) . . . . .2 

Epsom Salts . . . . . , . . 2 

Figs . . .... 2 

Filters . 2 

Fish (Preserved) . . , . . . , . 2 

Flannel . , ... .1 

Floor Cloth . . . . . . . 2 

Flour . . . . . . . . . 2 

Furs . . . . . . . . . 1 

Feeding Bottles . ... . .2 

Gas Fittings . . . . . . 2 

Ginger . . . . . . . . . 2 

Gloves . . . . . . . . 1 

Glue 2 

Granite, rough (under 40 cwt ) . 4 

Grindstones . . . , . . . ,2 

Gunpowder , . . . . S 

Guns ... .1 

Haberdashery , . 1 

Hams ... 2 

Hats .... . 1 

Hollow- waie (in crates) . 2 

Horseshoes .... 2 

Hosiery .... 1 

Ink .2 

Iron Gates .... . .2 

„ Hoops . . . . . . . 4 

„ Sheets . . . . . . . . S. 

„ (packed) . . . . . . . . 2 

Jams . . . . . . . . . 2 

Jewellery . . , , . . . . . . . S. 

Lace . . . . , , . . , . . 1 

Lard.. .. .. .. .. .. . 2 

Lime, common (m casks) . . 4 

Linen ..... . . 1 

Looking and Toilet Glasses . . 1 

Machinery (under 40 cwt.) . 2 

Manure . . . . . . . .2 

Marble, rough . . . . . . . . 2 

Mats and Matting . . . . . . . 2 

Medicine . . . . ... 1 

Milhnery ... . . . . 1 

Mirrors ... .... 1 

Musical Instruments , . . . . 1 

Mustard . . . . . . , . . . . . 2 

Nails, iron and steel . . . . , . . 3 

Nutmegs . . . . . . . . . 2 

Nuts 2 

Oatmeal . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Oil (not mineral) . . . . . . . , . . 1 

Oil (Mineral) , flash not below 200° Fall open test 1 
Paints in Oil . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Paperhangings . . . . . . . . 2 

Peas . . . , . . . . . . 2 
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Pepper . . . . . . , . . . . . 2 

Perambulators . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Perfumery . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Pianofortes . . . . . , . . . . . . S. 

Pickaxes . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Pickles 2 

Pitch . 3 

Plants (on deck) , . . . . . . . . . 1 

Ploughs 2 

Potatoes 2 

Prints . . . . 1 

Pulleys • . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Pumps . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Putty 2 

Quilts . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Quinine . , . . . . . . , . . . S. 

Raisins . . . . , . . , . . . 2 

Reaping Machines (under 40 cwt ) . . . . 2 

Resin 3 

Ribbons . . . . . . . . . . .1 

Rce, m bags, per 20 cwts . . . . . . 2 

Rope . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Rugs, Carpet . . . . . . . . . . 1 

., Seal 1 

Saddlery . . . . . . . . . . . , 1 

Sago . , . 2 

Salad Oil 1 

Sardines . . . . . . . . . . .2 

Scales 2 

Screws . . . . • . . . . . . . 2 

Seeds 2 

Shirtings . . . . , . . . . . . . 1 

Silks 1 

Soap, common . . . . . . . . . . S 

„ fancy.. .. .. .. .. ..2 

Spades and Shovels . , . . . . . . 4 

Sponges 1 

Stationery 1 

Steel, bars and sheets loose or in bundles . . 4 

„ packed . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Stoves . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

String 2 

Sugar . . 2 

Surgical Instruments . . , . . . . . 1 

Tar 2 

Tea 1 

Tents . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Timber, not exceeding 15 ft or 6 in. in diameter 2 

Tinware, in crates 4 

Tools . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Toys 2 

Treacle . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Tricycles . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Tubes (wrought iron or steel) . . . . . . 2 

„ (cast iron) . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Umbrellas . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Varmsh . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Vegetables 2 

Velvet 1 

Vices 2 

Vinegar . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Watches . . . . . . . . . . . . S. 

Waterproofs (not Oilskins) . . . . • . 1 

Wax 2 

Weighing Machines . . . . . . . . 2 

Wheat, in bags, per 20 cwt. . . . . . . 4 

Whisky 1 

Whiting . . 4 

Wines 1 

Wire, Iron and Steel • . . . . . . . S. 

„ Brass and Copper . . 


53—0435) 


Class 


Wire Netting . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Woollens . . . . , . . . . . . . 1 

Works of Art . . . . . , . . . . 1 

Writing Cases . . . . , . . . . . 1 

Zinc 2 


This list does not by any means exhaust the 
difiEerent goods which may from time to time be 
shipped. The manifest of a large steamer may be 
made up of goods of which none are enumerated 
above, viz.. Lead Ingots, Dry White Lead, Acetic 
Acid, Vaseline, empty Barrels, Corn, Insulating 
Material, Lubricating Grease, Sandpaper, Skewers, 
Wood Rules, Slates, Rags, Cotton-seed Oil, Canned 
Tongues, Apples, Scrap Rubber, Cotton Waste, 
Iron Girders, Glucose, Skates, Hay, Wagon parts. 
Fire Extinguishers, Padlocks, Cotton Sweepings, 
etc. For any goods, then, for which a rate of freight 
is desired, a shipping company is always pleased to 
quote. The rate of freight known, we will proceed 
to check or work out a freight account. Let us take 
the rate of 40s per 40 cub. ft. or per ton weight. 
This reduced gives us Is per cub. ft. or 2s. per cwt., 
and we will make these two our units for measurement 
and weight respectively. A short list is then neces- 
sary with the different rates for different ports shown 
in agreement with the above method, as follows — 


cub. ft. or 
weight. 


■per cub. foot. 

per cwt 

60/- 

= 

1/6 

or 

31- 

55/- 

= 

im 

„ 

2/9 

52/6 

s= 

1/3| 

,, 

2/7i 

50/- 

= 

1/3 


2/6 

41 je 

= 

l/2i 


2/4J 

45/- 

= 

1/1^ 

„ 

2/3 

42/6 

= 

1/0| 

„ 

mi 

40/- 

= 

- 1/- 

„ 

2/_ 

37/6 

= 

-/lli 


1/lOi 

35/- 

= 

-/lOi 


1/9 

32/6 

= 

-in 

„ 

l/7i 

30/- 

= 

-19 


1/6 

27/6 

= 

-ISi 

„ 

VH 

25/- 

= 

-m 

„ 

1/3 

22/6 

= 

-/6| 


1/U 

20/- 

= 

-16 

„ 

1/- 

17/6 

== 

-in 


-im 

15/- 

= 

-m 


-19 

12/6 

= 

-/3| 

,, 

-m 

10/- 

= 

-/3 

„ 

-16 

7/6 

= 

-in 

„ 

-IH 

51- 

= 

-m 


-13 


With this list before us, we shall, after a httle 
practice, be able to calculate quickly and correctly 
any given sum in a freight account. More than this, 
we shall, after a few days’ or a few weeks’ practice, 
according to the frequency of arrival of the freight 
accounts, be able to calculate almost every item by 
mental arithmetic. We will take, as an example, 
398'11 (398 cub ft and eleven-twelfths) at 52/6 
Instead of arriving at the result by rule of three — 
if it costs 52/6 for 40 cub. ft., how much will it cost 
for 398/11 ’ — ^we put down in the first place — 

398'llat40/- = 398T1 

398T1 at 10/- = J of 40/- = 99-9 
398'! 1 at 2/6 = i of 10/- = 24-11 


833 
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or 

398'11 at II- = 398 11 

398'! 1 at -13 = J of 1/- == 99* 9 
398'! 1 at -/I = J of -/3 = 24 11 

523- 7 = ;^26 3 7 

Let us take another example — 

575'9 at 27/6. 

20/- = I of 40/- = 287 10 

5/- = i of 20/- = 72 0 

2/6 = i of 51- = 36 0 

395 10= ;£19 15 10 

or 27/6 = -/SJ per cub. foot. 

-16 = J of II- = 287 10 

-12 = i of -16 = 96- 0 

-/i = i of -12 = 12 0 

395 10 = ;£19 IS 10 

Now we will try a '' weight ” calculation — 

Tons, cwts qrs. lbs 
16 16 2 21 at, say, 25/- per ton. 

= 336 cwts. at 1/3 336'0 

84-0 

2 qrs. =Jofl/3 *7 

14 lbs. = i of 1/3 -2 

7 lbs = J of 14 lbs. -1 

420 10 = ;^21 0 10 

and also a second one — i 

Tons, cwts qrs. lbs 
47 19 3 21 at 37/6 per ton 

= 960 cwts at 1/lOi = 960 0 

840- 0 

1,800 0 

less71bs= of 1/10|= -2 

1,799 10 = £89 19 10 

By this simple method may freight calculations be 
checked and corrected The whole of the freight 
accounts received from a shipowner by a merchant 
shipper, say, thirty different sets of accounts under 
different shipping marks and for different ports, 
representing, perhaps, the freight charged on goods 
of the approximate value of £10,000, can be checked 
m an hour to an hour and a half. 

PEEIOHT NOTE. — This is a statement sent out 
by a slupbroker to his customers, the shippers, 
showing what sums are due for freight upon the 
goods that have been shipped 

FEEIOHT EEBATE. — A percentage of freight 
money returned by shipowner to shippers To 
ensure the loyalty of shippers to a particular Ime 
or group of lines, an arrangement is offered by which 
an agreed percentage of the freight paid during a 
given six months is returned to the respective 
shippers at the expiration of a further six months, 
provided they submit claims and certify that they 
have not, in the meantime, shipped any goods by 
lines outside the agreement Thus, the amount 
of money held in jeopardy at any particular time 
may be considerable to a shipper, and the total 
amount thus retained by a shipowner may form a 
welcome addition to his floating balance at the 
bank 

Shipowners sometimes prefer the term " com- 
mission ” to “ rebate.” 


FREIGHT RELEASE. — This is an official docu- 
ment given by shipbrokers, or an indorsement by 
them on a bill of lading, authorising the officer in 
charge of the ship to give up possession of the 
goods, the freight upon them having been paid 
A freight release is used when goods have been 
shipped ” freight forward,” 

FREIGHT STOP. — In pursuance of his power of 
” hen ” a shipowner sometimes places goods under 
a " stop for freight ” This will be done by filling 
up a form requesting the dock authorities or other 
custodians to detain the goods (specified in detail) 
until advised that the amount of freight claimed 
thereon has been paid According to the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1894, the stop for freight 
must be delivered at the time of landing of the 
goods, and must state the precise amount of freight 
claimed 

When a stop for freight has been issued and noted 
at the dock or wharf office it will be impossible to 
collect the cargo under detention without getting 
a " removal of stop for freight,” another formal 
document that neutralises the stop This will be 
granted against payment of the freight or a suitable 
guarantee or deposit 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.— Within the United 
Kingdom it is permissible for persons to band 
themselves together for purposes of business, 
chanty, education, pleasure, etc , in a variety of 
ways, some of which are regulated, and some even 
assisted, by the State The simplest form of 
association is that of a club, whereby certain persons 
undertake to obey agreed rules with a view to 
furthering certain specific objects. Friendly socie- 
ties originally started in this form, with the object 
of rendering assistance to members and their 
relations on the happening of certain events, such 
as birth, sickness, death, etc 

Legislation. Owing to the gieat popularity and 
growth of these institutions and to the large funds 
administered by them, it early became necessary 
to recognise and restnct them by statute, and the 
earliest Friendly Society Act was passed in 1793 
Many amendments ensued, which were consolidated 
in the Act of 1875 and again in that of 1896 
Friendly societies are now regulated by the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1896, as amended in 1908 and 1924 

Registration. Registration under the Friendly 
Societies Act is entirely voluntary and there thus 
arise at the present time two types of friendly 
society, namely, registered societies and unregistered 
societies 

Registered Societies. Registered societies, m 
return for certain privileges, undertake certain 
duties and submit to certain restrictions It should 
be remembered, however, that in spite of regula- 
tions the Registrar cannot ensure good manage- 
ment of societies, and that the mere fact of registra- 
tion affords no guarantee that a society is solvent 
or even honest The Registrar merely records and 
publishes statistics and controls the worlang of the 
Acts. 

Unregistered Societies. An unregistered society 
is really a club or partnership If it desiies the 
advantages of a stricter constitution and has at 
least seven members, it can register as a company, 
or, if preferred, as a friendly society Once legis- 
tration has taken place, however, conversion from 
a society to a company may be effected only in 
accordance with statutory provisions 

Special Privileges. A society registered under 
the Friendly Societies Act has the following special 
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privileges which are not available to an unregistered 
society — 

{a) It can legally hold land and other property 
m the names of trustees, with special faalities for 
change of trustees and for legal proceedings in 
trustees’ names 

(&) It can recover its property if stolen, withheld, 
or misapplied, by simple proceed ngs in a pohce 
court, when the defendant may also be convicted 
and fined if necessary 

(c) It has preference to other creditors in the case 
of the insolvency or death of its officers 

(d) In the case of stock transferable at the Bank 
of England in the names of trustees, where a 
trustee’s signature is not forthcoming owing to his 
being abroad, bankrupt, a lunatic or similar cause, 
the money may be transferred by direction of the 
Chief Registrar on payment of £2 fee (An un- 
registered society in similar circumstances would 
have to apply to the High Court of Justice ) 

{e) Its documents are for the most part free from 
stamp duties 

(/) Valid receipts may be obtained from the 
parents and guardians of members under age 16 
and from members between ages 16 and 21 

(g) Certificates of birth or death of members, or 
of any other persons insured or to be insured with 
it, cost only Is , or, if duplicates are required at the 
time of application, 6d for every certificate after 
the first 

{h) It has the privilege of investing money with 
the National Debt Commissioners 

(i) It has certain special privileges in the holding 
of property 

(j) If it invests money on mortgage, the mort- 
gage can be discharged by an endorsed receipt 
without formal reconveyance 

(k) It is a statutory requirement that its officers 
shall render account and give up all money or 
property in their possession on demand This may 
be enforced by the county court or by the magis- 
trates 

(l) The statutes provide for the legal settlement 
of disputes in accordance with a society’s rules 
Failing a decision after forty days from appeal to 
the final authority provided for in the rules, the 
dispute may be referred to the county court or the 
police court, or, by mutual agreement if not for- 
bidden by the rules, to the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies 

(m) Members may dispose of policy money not 
exceeding ;/;i00 by nomination without a will 
This nomination may be revoked and varied, and 
IS in any case revoked on marriage Although a 
will is not effective unless made by a person over 
21 years of age, yet a nomination may be made by 
a person of 16 years or upwards 

{n) Where there is no will or nomination, sums 
not exceeding £100 may be paid without letters of 
administration to the persons who appear to be 
entitled, subject to certain precautions as to lia- 
bility for estate duty This enables the payment 
to be made even if the deceased were illegitimate, 
whereas oidmarily the money would belong to the 
Crown 

(o) Public auditors and valuers are appointed 
by the Treasury to assist registered societies if they 
desire it, and their fees are fixed by the same 
authority. 

(p) Rules and other important documents are on 
record in a public office, and authentic copies can 
be obtained and used as evidence in court. 


(q) A registered friendly society is exempted 
from income tax under Schedules A, C, and D of the 
Income Tax Act, 1918, and from corporation duty 
This arises under the taxing statutes and not under 
the Friendly Societies Acts 

(r) Fines imposed by the rules are recoverable 
in a court of summary jurisdiction 

It will be seen from the above that registered 
friendly societies have substantial advantages over 
those which are unregistered At the same time 
they are subject to the following restrictions which 
do not apply to unregistered societies — 

(а) The apphcation for registration must be 
signed by seven members and the secretary, and 
must be accompanied by two printed copies of the 
rules similarly signed Every amendment of the 
rules must also be registered Alterations in the 
rules bind a non-assenting member only if such was 
provided for in the rules when he joined If a 
policy was issued incorporating the rules, the terms 
of the policy cannot be affected by an amendment 
of the rules unless this was provided for in such 
policy A copy of the rules must be supplied to 
any person on demand at a pnce not exceeding Is 
There must also be sent to the Registrar a list of 
the names of the secretary and every trustee of the 
society or other officer authorised to sue and be sued 
on its behalf 

(б) Registered societies may not contract for the 
payment of an annuity exceeding £52 per annum, 
or for the pajiment on death or other contingency 
of a gross sum exceeding £300 Nor can any 
member or person claiming through a member 
receive a sum beyond these limits from registered 
friendly societies (except in the case of certain old 
societies as regards an annuity), but bonuses may 
be received in addition Any registered society 
may therefore require a statutory declaration to 
the effect that the total amount to which such 
member or person is entitled from one or more 
societies does not exceed the hmits 

(c) If they assure the payment of certain annui- 
ties, the tables of contributions for such benefit 
must be certified either by the Actuary to the Com- 
missioneis for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
or by an actuary approved by the Treasury who has 
exercised the profession of actuary for at least 
five years 

{d) Certain provisions must appear in the rules 
of a registered society Model rules are provided 
to assist such societies, but their use is not com- 
pulsory Inter aha, the rules must provide for the 
auditing of accounts once at least in every year, 
and for the sending of an annual return to the 
Registrar in a form presenbed Also for making 
and returning to the Registrar a valuation of the 
assets and liabilities at least once in every five years 
Certain types of investment for the funds arc 
authorised by the Act, but the rules must make 
provision for investments and may expressly direct 
investments upon any security not being personal 
security Special provision is made in the Act for 
loans to members 

(e) Societies must supply gratuitously on applica- 
tion to every member or person interested in their 
funds a copy of their last annual return or of 
documents containing the same information as is 
m the annual return, and must permit members to 
inspect their books at all reasonable hours A copy 
of the last valuation must also be kept hung up in 
a conspicuous place at the registered office Par- 
ticulars of the valuations received during the 
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twelve months are inserted in the Chief Registrar's 
reports, and may be locally pubhshed with 
Treasury approval 

It IS now necessary to consider the different 
types of friendly society which may be registered 
and their various objects. The pnme condition 
of the registry of a friendly society is that it should 
provide its benefits from voluntary contributions 
of the members, which may, however, be assisted 
by donations 

Objects. The objects for which such societies 
may provide are set out in the Friendly Societies 
Act, 1896, and are as follows — 

" («) The relief or maintenance of the members, 
their husbands, wives, children, fathers, mothers, 
brothers or sisters, nephews or nieces, or wards 
being orphans, during sickness or other infirmity, 
whether bodily or mental, in old age (which shall 
mean any age after 50) or in widowhood, or for 
the relief or maintenance of the orphan children 
of members during minority , or 

" {b) Insuring money to be paid on the birth 
of a member’s child, or on the death of a member, 
or for the funeral expenses of the husband, wife, 
or child of a member, or of the widow of a 
deceased member, or, as respects persons of the 
Jewish persuasion, for the payment of a sum of 
money during the period of confined mourning , or 
" (c) The relief or maintenance of the members 
when on travel in search of employment, or when 
in distressed circumstances, or in case of ship- 
wreck, or loss or damage of or to boats or nets ; or 
" {d) The endowment of members or nominees 
of members at any age ; or 

" (e) The insurance against fire, to any amount 
not exceeding fifteen pounds, of the tools or 
implements of the trade or calling of the members , 
or 

" (/) Guaranteeing the performance of their 
duties by officers and servants of the society or 
any branch thereof ” 

The objects mentioned in (b) above were extended 
by the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, so far as 
" collecting societies ” are concerned, to include 
insuring money to be paid for the funeral expenses 
of a parent, grandparent, grandchild, brother or 
sister, and the extension was repealed and re- 
enacted by the Industrial Assurance Act, 1923 
In practice, the two mam purposes of a friendly 
society are the relief of members in sickness, and 
the payment of a sum of money on death, usually 
only for funeral expenses 

Types of Society. Friendly societies may be 
registered either as ordinary (or branchless) societies 
or as societies with branches, commonly called 
orders or affihated societies. The expression 
“ branch ” means any number of the members of a 
society, under the control of a central body, having 
a separate fund, administered by themselves or by 
a committee or officers appointed by themselves, 
and bound to contribute to a fund under the control 
of a central body. 

Rehef in sickness embraces the payment of money 
to the sick, and also the provision of medical attend- 
ance and rehef Besides the affihated societies, there 
are many societies which provide these benefits, and 
frequently they are assisted by donations from 
employers and friends, and are thus enabled to 
grant benefits considerably in excess of those 
provided by the contributions. Also, in many of 
the societies, members who have belonged for many 
years and prospered in hfe, continue their subscrip- 


tions, but do not claim benefits It is probable, 
however, that donations and non-benefit claiming 
members are disappearing factors in many of the 
societies, owing to the operations of the National 
Insurance Acts 

In the case of some societies the members also 
contribute for small pensions at a stated age, 
together with a small death benefit 

The provision of a small pension is a sound 
financial proposition, since sick benefit invariably 
ceases on attainment of pension age, and the 
society avoids the payment under the heading of 
" sick pay ” of what in the case of most old fives 
becomes virtually a pension 

Societies which restrict themselves to the pro- 
vision of medical attendance and rehef are com- 
monly called medical associations, medical institu- 
tions, medical aid societies, or provident dispensaries 
A collecting fnendly society is one which collects 
its premiums by means of collectors In practice 
such societies are engaged solely in industnal 
assurance business, and are regulated both by the 
Friendly Societies Act and by the Industrial 
Assurance Act, 1923 (See under Industrial 
Assurance ) 

Children’s Death Benefits. Insurances of benefits 
payable on the deaths of children are closely 
restricted by Sections 62 to 67 of the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1896, as amended by Section 2 of the 
Friendly Societies Act, 1924, and these restrictions 
apply to both registered and unregistered societies 
They are as follows — 

" No greater sum shall be payable on the death 
of a child than an amount which, when added to 
any amount payable by any other society or 
branch or by any trade union or industrial 
assurance company, shall not exceed the under- 
mentioned — 

" (a) In the case of a child under three years 
of age, SIX pounds 

" (b) In the case of a child under six years 
of age, ten pounds • 

“(c) In the case of a child under ten years 
of age, fifteen pounds 

“ Such amounts may only be payable to the 
parent of the child, or to the personal representa- 
tive of the parent, and upon the production by 
the parent or representative of a certificate of 
death issued by the Registrar of Deaths contam- 
ing a statement of the name of the society or 
branch, and the amount said to be payable All 
such certificates must be numbered consecutively 
For the purpose of this paragraph a person who 
has formally adopted a child counts as a parent 
as from 1st January, 1927. 

“ A Registrar may not grant certificates show- 
ing amounts totalling more than the above 
limits, nor issue any such certificate unless the 
cause of death has been previously entered in the 
register of deaths on the certificate of a coroner, 
or of a registered medical practitioner who 
attended the deceased child during its last illness, 
or except upon the production of a certificate of 
the probable cause of death under the hand of a 
registered medical practitioner, or on receipt of 
other satisfactory evidence thereof. 

" Before making payment on a certificate 
which does not purport to be the first, the society 
must inquire what sums of money have been paid 
on the same death " 

A proper insurable interest over-ndes the above 
regulations 
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Conversion. Under the provisions of the Fnendly 
Societies Act, 1896, a registered friendly society 
may by special resolution determine to convert 
itself into a company, and if such special resolu- 
tion contains the particulars necessary for the 
memorandum of association of a company, and 
a copy has been registered at the central ofi&ce of 
the Registry of Friendly Societies, a copy of the 
resolution under the stamp or seal of the central 
office has the same effect as a memorandum of 
association duly signed and attested For this 
purpose a special resolution means a resolution 
which is — 

{a) Passed by a majority of not less than three- 
fourths of the members of a registered society, 
entitled under the rules to vote, as may be present 
in person or by proxy (where the rules allow 
proxies) at any general meeting of which notice 
specifying the intention to propose that resolution 
has been duly given according to the rules , and 

(6) Confirmed by a majority of such members 
entitled under the rules to vote as may be present in 
person or by proxy (where the rules allow proxies), 
at a subsequent general meeting of which notice 
has been duly given, held not less than fourteen 
days, nor more than one month, from the day of 
the meeting at which such resolution was first 
passed 

A copy of every special resolution signed by the 
chairman of the meeting and counter-signed by the 
secretary, must be sent to the central office and 
registered there, and until that copy is so registered 
the special resolution does not take effect 

An alternative procedure, which applies only to 
collecting friendly societies, is available under the 
Industrial Assurance Act, 1923 

Approved Societies. On the passing of the National 
Insurance Act, 1911, it was feared that compulsory 
sickness insurance would seriously interfere with 
the activities of the friendly societies In order 
to protect their business, therefore, many societies 
became approved societies under the Act There 
is no doubt that the experience and organisation 
of these societies has been a great factor in making 
the National Insurance Acts a success It should 
be noted that National Insurance and ordinary 
voluntary insurance must be kept entirely separate 
in the accounts 

"FROZEN” CREDIT. — ^This phrase denotes a 


I |{J "US ' !l«>N ; I . !■ 

in a marine insurance pohcy if the Free of Capture 
and Seizure clause {q v.) is deleted It is worded as 
follows — 

“ Warranted free of any claim based upon loss 
of, or frustration of, the insured voyage, or 
adventure, caused by arrests, restraints or 
detainments of kings, princes or peoples ” 

Any marine insurance policy is an insurance not 
only on the subject-matter, but also upon the 
adventure insured. {Rodocanachi v Elhott, 1873 ) 
Thus, if the adventure be frustrated by perils 
insured against there is a claim for constructive 
total loss under the policy In the case Sandy S' 
Co. V Bnhsh and Foreign Marine Insurance Co , 
Ltd, 1916, it was held that insurers against war 


risks were hable to pay a total loss where goods 
destined for an enemy port were diverted by orders 
of allied war vessels to be discharged at ports in 
Great Britain. Obviously the loss, if any, to the 
assured was really only a matter of loss of market 
Whilst content to bear the risks of loss of adventure 
by marine perils, insurers drew the hne at such 
liabihties as those enforced in the above case, and 
as an ultimate result, the Frustration clause was 
drafted and generally adopted 

FUCHSINE.— A red dye-stuff, which, like the 
other anihne colours, has no need of a mordant 
when apphed to silk and woollen materials With 
cotton it requires a mordant It finds favour in 
France on account of the brilhancy of its colour, 
and IS used for artificial flowers and certain light 
tissues. 

FUCUS. — Various species of brown seaweeds 
formed on rocky coasts in northern latitudes 
between the marks of high and low tides Fucus 
IS used in the preparation of iodine, and may serve 
as a cattle food ; but it is chiefly valuable as a 
manure 

FUEL OIL. — Owing to the ever-increasmg use of 
the internal combustion engine, especially of the 
Diesel and semi-Diesel types, the use of oil fuel 
is growing with rapidity, and it now forms one of 
the leading imports into this country 

Fuel oil may be of many natures, but the chief 
source of supply is the refuse oil from petroleum 
after distillation of petrol and extraction of petro- 
leum (the paraffin which is used for lighting pur- 
poses) In this form it is used to provide the gas 
necessary for explosion and consequently propulsion 
of the piston in the cylinder chamber of the Diesel 
and semi-Diesel types of internal combustion en- 
gines, whether on board ship or stationary engines in 
general It is also sprayed by compressed air or 
steam into the fire-box of marine and land boilers, 
and this mixture, being ignitable, is a clean, hardy, 
and efficient substitute for coal 

FULLER’S EARTH. — h. hydrous bisiKcate of 
alumina, containing small quantities of oxide of 
iron, lime, magnesia, soda, and other impuiities. 
It vanes in colour from yellow to slate blue. It 
is a soft, greasy, granular clay, unlike ordinary 
clay, inasmuch as it falls to powder in water. 
Fuller’s earth is obtained near Bath, and. in the 
neighbourhood of Reigate, in Surrey. It owes its 
name to the fact that it has always been much used 
for fulling wool, 

"FULL INTEREST ADMITTED” (F.I.A.).— 
(See Honour Policy ) 

"FULL PREMIUM IF LOST” (F.P.I.L.).— The 
insurance of hulls of vessels is usually arranged for 
periods of twelve consecutive months If the 
insurances are for a shorter period it is usual to 
agree that underwriters shall be credited with the 
balance of twelve months’ premiums in the event 
of the vessel being totally lost during the period 
of cover In such insurances the cypher " F P I L ” 
is inserted in the original slip 

FULMINATES. — Explosive compounds obtained 
by the action of alcohol and nitric acid on the 
nitrate of a metal, generally mercury or silver 
Mercury fulminate, which is the best known of 
the fulminates, is obtained in greyish, soluble 
crystals, which are not dangerous while moist, but 
explode violently, on percussion, when dry. It is 
largely used in the manufacture of percussion caps 
and detonators Fulminate of silver explodes more 
easily than fulminate of mercury. It is obtained 
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in the shape of small, white needles, which are 
poisonous It IS mainly used for the production 
of crackers 

FUNDED DEBT. — This is that part of the debt 
of the country which is regarded as permanent, 
such as Consols, as distinguished from the unfunded 
debt {qv.). Upon this debt the Government pays 
interest regularly without being under any obhga- 
tion at all to repay the principal When an unfunded 
debt which is subject to repayment is changed mto 
a permanent debt, the operation is known as “ fund- 
ing the unfunded debt *’ The unfunded debt of this 
country used to be made up of Treasury bills {q v ) 
and Exchequer bonds {qv), but now includes all 
kinds of loans and other advances made for war 

^’p?JNDING THE UNFUNDEP DEBT.— (See 

Funded Debt ) 

FUNDS. — This word has various significations : 
(1) Stock or capital ; (2) money, the income of 
which is set aside for some special permanent 
object ; (3) debts due by a Government, and upon 
which interest is paid , and (4) Government stock 
and public securities 

PUR. — Properly spealang, the fine, dense, soft 
hair of certain animals, principally mammals, but 
the name is frequently used of all skins covered 
with hair. Fur is much prized as an article of 
clothing, being a splendid non-conductor of heat , 
and, when separated from the skin, it is used in 
the manufacture of felt hats The long, silky fur of 
the Angora rabbit is also spun into yam for making 
trimmings or garments Among the most valuable 
furs are ermine obtained from the stoat of Siberia, 
Russian sable marten, silver fox of Labrador, and 
chinchilla from South America. These and other 
varieties are noticed under separate headings. 

FURLONG. — This is an English measure of 
length, the eighth part of a mile, or 220 yards. 

FURRIERS^ INSURANCE.— The term is used to 
denote the special policy taken out by turners to 
indemnify them in respect of claims made upon 
them in respect of skin troubles due to furs sold by 
them Persons who wear the cheaper kinds of 
dyed furs sometimes suffer from diseases of the 
skin, which are caused by these furs, and serious 
claims sometimes occur The pohcy follows the 
lines of an ordinary public liability insurance 
adopted to meet the needs of the particular case 

The other insurances which a furrier requires in 
common with all business men do not call for any 
comment beyond the fact that the experience of 
burglary policies for furriers has been so bad that 


the market for these insurances is now very 
restricted 

FUSEL OIL. — An oil obtained during the distilla- 
tion of various spirits It is a mixture of amyhc, 
propyhc, and butyhc alcohols, together with capric 
and other acids It has an objectionable smell and 
a burmng taste, and is deleterious in its effects. 
It IS found in most alcoholic liquors, and is used 
to adulterate whisky It is mainly employed for the 
preparation of amyl acetate, which is useful as a 
solvent 

FUSIBLE METAL. — ^Various alloys of bismuth, 
which melt at a temperature below that of boiling 
water. These alloys consist principally of bismuth, 
lead, and tin, or zinc , but that which melts at 
the lowest temperature contains cadmium in addi- 
tion Fusible metal was formerly used in making 
safety plugs for steam boilers, but it proved 
unreliable for that purpose. Its mam application 
at present is in electro-typing and in taking 
casts of medals, the fact that it expands on 
cooling rendering it particularly suitable for these 
processes. It is also used for plugs m the spnnkler 
type of fire prevention apparatus in factories 

FUSTIAN. — K coarse, twilled fabric made of 
cotton, velveteen, moleskin, oi corduroy. It is 
chiefly used for men's clothes. The manufacture 
has its chief centre at Manchester 

FUSTIC. — Two distinct vegetable dyes are known 
by this name The zante or young fustic is obtained 
from the smoke plant of South Europe, and yields 
a yellow dye, which is somewhat fugitive. The 
twigs and leaves of this tree are used in tanning. 
The other dye is obtained from the wood of the 
Madura tinctona, which grows in India and m 
tropical America. It is also yellow in colour, but is 
much more permanent than the Zante fustic Its 
use in dyeing woollen materials is now being 
replaced by synthetic dyes 

FUTURES. — ^Deahng in futures means making 
purchases or sales of a commodity or stocks or 
shares for dehvery at some future period. The 
practice is much commoner in the case of mer- 
chandise than in stocks and shares, large quantities 
of produce being sold for dehvery many months 
ahead. This practice, legitimate enough in its 
origin, for one can readily see how it may be 
desirable to sell plantation and other products prior 
to shipment, lends itself to speculative transactions, 
as the individual who has sold for delivery, say, 
three months hence, may, in the event of a falhng 
market, find it profitable to close his bargain by 
re-purchasing on the spot at a lower price 
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6. — -This letter occurs in the following abbrevia- 
tions — 


G/a. 

General average (marine 
insurance) 

Gall. 

Gallon 

Galls 

Gallons 

Gaz. 

Gazette 

GB. 

Great Britain 

Gbo 

Goods in bad order 

G gr 

Great gross (144 doz ). 

gl 

Gill. 

G m b 

Good merchantable brand 

G m q 

Good merchantable quality 

Gob 

Good ordinary brand 

Gov 

Government 

GPO. 

General Post Office 

Gr 

Gross. 

Gr wt 

Gross weight 

Grs. 

Grains 

Gs 

Guineas 


GALALITH. — This is a substance which is made 
from the casein of dried milk and which, in recent 
years, has become more and more an article of 
commerce, principally as a substitute for ivory It 
can be made of any colour or shape and is a com- 
petitor of celluloid for many purposes 

GALAM BUTTER. — (See Shea Butter ) 

GALANGAL or GALINGALB.— An East Indian 
plant of the ginger family, from the root of which 
preserved ginger is prepared. Large quantities of 
this product are exported from China to India. 
The name is also appUed to the aromatic root of 
the Alpima offlcinayium, and to the tuber of 
Cyperus longus, which was formerly noted for its 
medicinal properties 

GAEBANUM. — yellowish-brown resinous sub- 
stance obtained from certain umbelliferous plants 
of Persia, of which the Ferula galbamflua is the 
chief. It is one of the most ancient ingredients 
of Jewish incense, and is also useful medicinally, 
its application being very similar to that of 
asafoetida, which it also resembles in its objection- 
able odour. 

GALENA or LEAD GLANCE.— Practically aU the 
lead of commerce is obtained from this imneral, 
which consists of 86 6 parts of lead and 13 4 parts 
of sulphur. It occurs crystallised in gramte, sand- 
stone, etc., and frequently contains, in addition to 
its characteristic constituents, small quantities of 
zinc, copper, iron, antimony, silver, and even gold. 
It IS widely distributed throughout Europe and the 
United States. A town in lUmois and another in 
British Columbia bear the name of Galena, owing 
to the value of their lead output. 

GALLIC ACID. — A crystalhne substance obtained 
mainly from gall-nuts, though it also occurs in 
sumach, divi-divi, and other plants. It is colourless 
when pure, but the presence of ferric salts produces 
a dark blue colour, which becomes black on exposure 
to the air. Galhc acid is used medicinally as an 
astringent, especially in cases of Bright's disease. 


but it IS chiefly of value in the preparation of ink. 
It yields numerous gallates 

GALLON. — ^This is a measure of capacity contain- 
ing 4 quarts It is used for both dry and liquid 
articles 

The imperial gallon contains 10 lbs. avoirdupois 
weight of distilled water, weighed in air at a 
temperature of 60° Pahrenheit (or about 15J° 
Centigrade), the barometer standing at 30 in. 
Its capacity is 277 274 cubic ins. 

The American gallon is equal to 231 cubic ins. 

Compared with the decimal system, the gallon 
is equal to 4 5435 htres, and the htre is equal to 
22 gallon 

GALLS. — ^The abnormal excrescences formed on 
certain trees by gall insects, which introduce their 
eggs into the plant tissue and leave them to develop. 
There are various sorts of galls, but the best known 
are those obtained from oaks. These so-called oak- 
apples or gall-nuts are valuable on account of the 
gaUic and tannic acids they contain, which are 
much used in tanning, in dyeing, and the maldng 
of ink. Galls are imported from Greece, Italy, and 
Algiers ; but the best come from Aleppo, in Asia 
Minor. 

GALVANIZED IRON. — This iron undergoes no 
galvanic treatment. It is named after the Italian 
Galvani, who first discovered the process of coating 
iron with zinc to prevent it from rusting. After 
being very carefully cleaned with acid and sand, 
the iron or mild steel is dipped into molten zinc, a 
thin layer of which adheres to the iron Since 1840, 

galvanized iron has been generally used in a variety 
of ways, first only for cooking vessels, but later for 
telegraph wires, buckets, roofing, water-pipes (but 
not steam-pipes) , bolts for ships, etc It is largely 
used in shipping construction, but care must be 
taken to avoid acids on a vessel of this metal For 
certain purposes, galvanising is superseded now by 
the electro-deposition of zinc upon steel Corru- 
gated iron is obtained by passing the galvanized 
metal between rollers with ridged surfaces, thus 
producing a wrinkled effect 
GAMBIA. — Position, Area, Population, and Relief. 
Gambia consists of an enclave at the mouth of the 
Gambia river, on the west coast of Africa (extending 
about 220 miles from the sea), commanding the 
navigability of that great waterway It comprises 
the Island of St Mary (a British colony , area, 
4 square miles , 9,300 population), British Kombo, 
Albreda, the Ceded Mile, MacCarthy Island, and 
vanous other islands and territories on the banks of 
the river (a British protectoiate , area, 4,130 square 
miles , 202,000, population) The natives, mostly 
Mohammedans, belong to three different stocks, 
the Wolof, Felup, and Mandenga. 

Much of the laud is low-lying and swampy, though 
above MacCartliy Island the river banks are hilly 
As regards navigability the Gambia river is one of 
the few satisfactory African rivers Never less 
than 26 ft of water on the bar is found at low tide. 

Climate. The climate is fairly healthy, except 
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during the rainy season (June to October), and is 
far less insalubrious than any other British West 
African possession It has an appreciable winter, 
and from November to March the chmate is good 
The rainfall, restricted mainly to the summer 
months, is not more than 44 in. 

Industries, Communications, and Trade. Agricul- 
ture is the leading occupation, and the pnnapal 
products are ground nuts and rubber Communica- 
tion IS by steamers and launches on the nver 
Railways are absent Bathurst is connected with 
St Vincent and with Sierra Leone by cable, and is 
in wireless communication with Georgetown The 
chief exports are ground nuts (70 per cent ), bees- 
wax, palm kernels, hides, calabashes, and rubber , 
and the chief imports are cotton goods, kola nuts, 
rice, flour, soap, spirits, hardware, sugar, wine, 
tobacco, and salt Most trade is earned on with 
Great Britain, France, French African colonies, 
the United States, Sierra Leone, and Germany 
Bathurst (9,300), on the island of St Mary, is the 
only town of importance 

Mails are dispatched to Bathurst twice a month 
The time of transit is fourteen days 

The position of Bathurst, not far from Cape 
Verde, is shown on the map of Africa 

GAMBIEB. — A thick, glue-like, porous substance, 
of a browmsh colour, obtained from the leaves of 
the East Indian shrubs, Vneana gambtr and 
Uncarta aetda Singapore has practically the 
monopoly of the export trade. The chief use of 
gambler is for tanning and dyeing, but its astringent 
properties give it some medicinal value. The name 
is of Malay origin. 

GAMBLING ACT. — (See Insurable Interest.) 
GAMBLING POLICIES ACT, 1909.— (See Honour 
Policy ) 

GAMBOGE.— A yellow gum resin obtained from 
the bark of various East Indian trees, the best being 
that of the Garctnia cambogta. It is used in staining 
wood, in coating brass work, and m water-colour 
painting, but is chiefly of value medicinally on 
account of its purgative properties, being usually 
sold in conjunction with various drugs in the form 
of a pill Siam is the source of the best gamboge. 

GAME LAWS. — The object of all Game Laws, 
ancient and modern, is to give exclusive rights to 
defined persons of killing and taking certam wild 
animals which are classed as game Wild animals, 
even when they were useful for food, have been 
from earliest times classed by the law amongst the 
things which could not be stolen , they were held 
not to fall within the law of larceny. Owners and 
occupiers of land have been protected from the 
natural desire of many people to kill and take 
edible wild animals to be found on their lands, not 
by bringing these animals within the law of larceny, 
but by enacting Game Laws. In general, the 
occupier of land has the right to kill all wild ammals 
on it ; but both before and since the Conquest, 
under the Forest Laws, some remnants of which 
still exist, especially in lands belonging to the 
Crown, our kings or persons to whom they granted 
the franchise or privilege had the sole nght of 
Sporting, and might exclude the owner as well as 
his tenants from killing animals on his own land 
What remains of these forest laws and the game 
they protected, which compnsed a quite different 
list from that of the animals now known as game 
in the Game Laws, need not be described here 

Another restriction on the right of the occupier 
of land to kill wild ammals, game, or otherwise, is 


to be found m modern leases, whereby the sporting 
rights are reserved to the owner. Occupiers now, 
however, under the Ground Game Act, 1880 (43 
and 44 Vict c. 47) cannot divest themselves of the 
nght to kill hares and rabbits, which are called 
ground game, though hares are game and rabbits 
are not in the Game Act, 1831 (1 and 2 Will 4), 
which defined game as follows : " Hares, pheasants, 
partridges, grouse, heath or moor game, black game, 
and bustards.” The Game Act, 1831, is the founda- 
tion of the present Game Laws, t.e , the statutes 
contaimng provisions designed to aid owners or 
occupiers of land m preserving sportmg animals, all 
the Game Laws before that date being repealed by it 

These Acts are not confined to game strictly 
so defined Some of their provisions apply to other 
ammals ; in the Game Act itself, for instance, to 
rabbits, woodcock, snipe, quail, landrail, and comes 
In the Poaching Prevention Acts, 1862 (25 and 
26 Vict. c. 114), rabbits, woodcock, and snipe are 
included, but not bustards ; and also in the same 
Act, as well as the Game Act, eggs of game birds and 
of swans, ducks, teal, or widgeon. Then excise 
licences for killing or taking game and some other 
added animals, including deer, and for dealing in 
game, are necessary (the Game Licences Act, 1860, 
23 and 24 Vict. c 90) In short, there is scarcely 
any sporting animal as to which there is not some 
provision m one or other of the Game Laws intended 
for its stiingent protection. 

Game must not be killed on Sundays and Christ- 
mas Day under a penalty. There are close seasons 
for game and other wild animals, varying in dates 
for different kinds as laid down in the Game Act. 
Deer, hares, and rabbits are not subject to a close 
time. No firearms or gun of any kind can lawfully 
be used by any person for kilhng game by night , 
and, besides this, the occupier, under the Ground 
Game Act, must not use spring traps except in 
rabbit holes, or employ poison for kilhng ground 
game, a penalty of £2 being affixed 

By the Game Act it is an ofience, with a penalty 
of ;^10, to put poison on any ground wheie game 
(in the strict sense) usually resorts, or in any high- 
way, with the intention of destroying or injuring 
them The prohibition of putting poisoned seed, 
grain, or meal on any land has partly the same 
object. 

The right to kill game does not extend beyond 
the land occupied Not until game is killed, or, if 
ahve, tamed, or captured, or otherwise reduced into 
possession, as it is called, does game become property 
so that it can be stolen, no matter who has killed it 
or how it IS killed , and this is true of the eggs of 
game birds {King v. Stnde and Millard, 1908, 
1 KB 617). 

If the owner lets his land, he may reserve the 
right to kill game or general sportmg rights to him- 
self or to anyone else to whom he may grant the 
shooting rights. A tenant holding land without the 
shooting rights being reserved, can also grant them 
to a shooting tenant. A shooting tenant who takes 
direct from the owner has the same rights as the 
owner, except that he cannot kill hares without a 
hcence ; while the owner can, under an Act of 1848. 
He IS, however, m a better position tharr the tenant 
of the land, as far as the Ground Game Act is con- 
cerned, as he IS not subject to the restrictions of 
that Act, but has the same rights as the owner him- 
self. In any case, the actual occupier of the land, 
whether owner or tenant, retains the right under 
the Act to kill ground game (See also article 
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Agricultural Holdings Acts ) Otherwise it is 
an offence under the Game Act for the occupying 
owner or tenant who has let the shooting to kill or 
take the game ; and, of course, there would be 
an action for breach of contract The shooting 
rights must be granted by deed. 

Trespass on Land. (1) Civil. As the law has not 
conferred a right of property in game on the owners 
and occupiers of land, but has yet resolved to give 
them every means of protecting the game, the law 
of trespass assumes a special form under the Game 
Laws For any trespass in connection with pursuit 
of game, there is the usual civil action of trespass, 
in which the right of possession would be tried. An 
animal, game or otherwise, shot by a man on his 
own ground, but which falls into a neighbour’s land, 
cannot be followed without trespass. And what is 
not an offence under the Game Laws may be a civil 
wrong, even though there is no trespass, e g , to 
scare game away purposely to interfere with the 
shooting in this way would be actionable , yet to 
entice it away would not. 

(2) Criminal, (a) 0-ffences by Day. Mere trespass 
on land is not a criminal offence, and cannot be 
punished by fine or imprisonment , but trespass in 
pursuit of game is an offence , and a trespasser in 
pursuit of game may be arrested either if he refuses 
to leave the land or if he will not give his name and 
address By day, it is punishable with a fine not 
exceeding £2 and costs If the defence of permission 
(leave or licence) is set up, the right person must be 
shown to have given it , the occupier, if he has the 
right to the game , the landlord or some other 
person, if the shooting rights have been reserved , and 
if there is a bond fide claim to the land, the justices 
ought not to decide the case 

Even the occupier, if he has not the right to shoot 
the game himself, commits an offence if he kills, or 
pursues, or takes game on the land, or gives pernus- 
sion to others ; and he is hable to a penalty of £2 
and £\ for every head of game. If five or more per- 
sons are together, each is hable to a fine of £5 ; and 
if any of them carries firearms and use threats to 
any person warning them off, each is hable to an 
additional penalty of £S. 

{b) Offences by Night All persons whatever are 
prohibited from using firearms in killing game and 
rabbits by night , and, in the case of the occupier 
under the Ground Game Act, he is hable to a penalty 
of £2. Night is between the expiration of the first 
hour after sunset, and the commencement of the 
last hour before sunrise 

When three or more persons enter land with fire- 
arms, or other weapons, this is an offence punish- 
able with penal servitude up to a maximum of four- 
teen years, or to two years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. 

Unlawfully taking or destroying game or rabbits 
by mght on land or a pubhc road, or unlawfully to 
enter on open or enclosed land with guns or instru- 
ments to take game, are each offences pumshable 
summarily, on a first conviction, with three months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour ; or a second con- 
viction with six months’ hard labour, and sureties 
for two years , and if sureties are not found, to an 
additional twelve months’ imprisonment. A third 
offence is an indictable misdemeanour, with a 
maximum term of penal servitude of seven years, 
or of imprisonment with or without hard labour 
for not more than two years 

By the Poaching Prevention Act, 1862 (25 and 
26 Vict c 114), the police are enabled to search, m 
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a public place, persons who are in possession of 
game or implements for taking game, whom they 
suspect of coming from land where they have been 
poaching , and on this is founded an offence for 
unlawfully obtaining game by trespass or using 
mstruments, or otherwise. Eggs of game birds, of 
woodcock and snipe, come within this Act. This 
reinforces the private right of arresting offenders 
actually trespassing in pursuit of game, and of pur- 
suing and arresting them within hmits and handing 
them over to the pohce But only stewards of the 
Crown forests and manors, and other Crown domains, 
lords of manors, and, in Wales, owners of lands 
worth /500 a year, are entitled to appoint game- 
keepers to exercise on their behalf all the powers 
under the Game Act ; and these gamekeepers must 
be appointed under hand and seal, and their appoint- 
ments registered with the clerk of the peace Their 
power of arrest is greater than that of any other 
member of the public or the pohce These can only 
arrest if an indictable offence is actually being com- 
mitted by mght, or, in the case of the pohce, in the 
circumstances provided by the Poaching Prevention 
Act ; whereas gamekeepers can make all the 
arrests, in any circumstances, authorised by the 
Game Act, within the area for which they are 
appointed. 

Licences to Kill Game. Besides the ordinary game 
licence, an annual hcence of £Z or £2, or of £l for 
a continuous period of fourteen days, must be taken 
out by all persons, including gamekeepers, before 
taking, kilhng, or pursuing or aiding in taking, 
kilhng, or pursuing, game (as defined in the Game 
Act), or any woodcock, snipe, quail, or landrail, or 
any coney or deer These hcences avail throughout 
the United Kingdom, except for gamekeepers and 
servants, whose hcences are only for the land for 
which they are appointed. The holder of a £3 hcence 
may sell game to a hcensed dealer, which he would 
otherwise not be entitled to do, and he must not 
sell it to any other person Also the occupier, and 
the persons he authorises to kill ground game under 
the Ground Game Act, 1880, need not obtain a 
hcence to kill game , and they may sell the “ ground 
game,” as if tliey had a licence to kill game, to a 
licensed dealer 

Licences to Deal in Game. Before any person can 
deal in game, he must obtain two licences : first, 
a local hcence granted by the district council in a 
county, or by a county borough council ; secondly, 
an Excise hcence of ;^2 . The hcensed dealer may buy 
British game only from another licensed dealer or 
from persons who hold the £3 hcence ; and he can 
only sell at a place withm the district on which is 
exhibited a board with the words “ Licensed to deal 
in game ” Innkeepers, hcensed victuallers, or 
holders of retail beer hcences, and owners, drivers 
or guards of pubhc conveyances, or higglers, 
carriers, or any person in their employment, can- 
not be hcensed The game for which there must be 
a hcence to deal comprises hares, pheasants, par- 
tridges, ^heath and moor game, grouse, black game 
and bustards, and live and dead game alike are 
included, whether British or imported from foreign 
countries. 

The " close times ” fixed by the Game Act must 
be strictly observed, and within ten days of the 
commencement of the “ close time ” the possession 
or sale of game killed in the United Kingdom is an 
offence, unless they have been killed before the 
expiration of the open days. And though foreign 
dead game may be sold during ” close time,” foreign 
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live game may not. All these regulations as to 
licence must be observed ; and all those as to 
buying, sale, and possession are enforced under 
severe penalties 

GAMING AND WAGERING.— Strictly speaking. 

“ gammg ” means playing a game for stakes 
hazarded or provided by the players, while " wager- 
ing ” IS fairly well described by the well-known 
term betUng , but, in common use, the words are 
used rather indiscriminately and applied to any 
state of affairs whereby a person stands to win or 
lose money by reason of the happening or not of 
some more or less uncertain event The distinction 
between gaming and wagering is not now of much 
practical importance as between the immediate 
parties to the transaction, but it may be important 
as regards the interests of other persons in the 
money or thing that is at hazard 

Most games are in themselves lawful, but a few, 
such as lotteries and all games played with dice, 
except backgammon, are expressly forbidden by 
statute ; but even lawful games become unlawful 
if played in what is known as a common gaming- 
house, i.6., a house in which people habitually meet 
in considerable numbers for the purpose of gaming. 
To keep or frequent a common gaming-house, or to 
open, keep, or use a place for the purpose of making 
bets, and betting in streets or public places, are 
offences which may be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment, as may also the sending of circulars to infants 
to invite them to make bets These matters, how- 
ever, hardly fall within the scope of this article, 
which IS more concerned with the civil rights and 
obligations of persons concerned or interested m a 
gaming or wagering contract. 

As no one can obtain any rights under an unlawful 
contract (see Contract), so no one can enforce a 
claim arising out of an unlawful game This was 
well instanced in one case, where a woman vainly 
endeavoured to recover from the holder of a ticket 
in a lottery a share of the money won by such 
holder, on the ground that she had purchased a share 
in the ticket from the holder. In this country all 
sales and purchases of or dealings in lottery tickets 
are illegal, and it was held that the illegality 
extended to prevent recovery of money that had 
admittedly been received as a’prize by the holder of 
the particular ticket But betting is not in itself 
illegal, and the disability to recover money won on a 
bet applies only to the immediate parties to the 
betting transaction If, however, the arrangement 
really amounts to a joint bet, one of the joint 
bettors cannot sue the one to whom the winnings 
have been actually paid, for, though the transaction 
between the two is not, strictly speaking, a bet, it 
is considered as being so intimately connected with 
a wagering contract as to be inseparable therefrom 
As regards matters arising out of the playing of 
lawful games or the making of lawful wagers, the 
position IS somewhat different All contracts by 
way of gaming or wagering are null and void by 
statute, and no action can be maintained for 
recovenng any sum of money or valuable thing 
alleged to have been won upon any wager, or which 
has been deposited in the hands of any person, 
whether a party to the wager or a stakeholder, to 
abide the event upon which a wager has been made. 
It will be noticed that the first part of this pro- 
hibition extends only to something alleged to Imve 
been won, that is, won by the would-be plaintifi, 
upon a wager , it does not, therefore, prevent an 
action by a party to the wager to recover the amount 


he has himself deposited, so long as he claims 
repayment before the money has been paid over 
to the winner. Nor does it prevent an action to 
recover a prize provided by some third person who is 
not a player of the lawful game or a competitor in 
the sport or pastime , nor an action to recover a pro- 
mised subscription or contribution towards any 
prize or sum of money to be awarded to the winner 
or wmners of any lawful game, sport, pastime, or 
exercise. 

Either party to a wager or bet can bring an action 
against the stakeholder to recover his own stake, 
even after the happening of the event upon which 
the bet was made, if the stakeholder has not actually 
paid the loser’s stake to the winner, but when that 
payment has been made the right to recover ceases 
If, however, the loser has given notice to the stake- 
holder not to part with the money, and afterwards 
the stakeholder does pay it to the winner, he will 
be personally liable to repay the money to the loser. 
If the stakeholder is a party to the bet, and becomes 
the winner, and appropriates the stake to his own 
use, this IS equivalent to payment, so as to prevent 
the loser recovering the amount. 

Any proimse, express or implied, to pay any per- 
son any sum of money paid by him under or in 
respect of any contract or agreement by way of 
gaming or wagering, or to pay any sum of money 
by way of comrmssion, fee, reward, or otherwise in 
respect of any such contract, or of any services in 
relation thereto or in connection therewith, is null 
and void, and no action can be brought to recover 
any such sum of money 

Not only are the actual contracts of gaming and 
wagenng void, but if money or other valuable thing 
IS knowingly lent to another for the purpose of 
pla3ung any game, whether of skill or chance, for 
money, or of betting upon any such game, it can- 
not be recovered back again. This is the effect of 
two old Acts of Parliament, upon the construction 
of which there have been a number of decisions of 
the courts of law, with the result that money has 
been held to be irrecoverable if lent for the purposes 
of gaming or wagering on the following games and 
sports : Cards, dice, tennis, bowls, skittles, cock- 
fighting, horse races, dog races, coursing, foot races, 
and cricket : and the irrecoverability will extend 
to money lent for wagering on any other games or 
pastimes. But money lent for the purpose of betting 
upon other contingencies than games, or to pay bets 
already made and lost, may be recovered. 

An attempt is often made to evade the law against 
wagers by setting up a new contract between the 
parties, the allegation being that the debtor has 
promised to pay the creditor the money m con- 
sideration of something that is not dependent upon 
a game or contingency, for where the loser of a bet 
makes a fresh promise to pay, in consideration of 
something fresh to be done or omitted by the 
winner, the contract so made is not one of gammg 
or wagering, and so does not come within the terms 
of the disabhng statutes just referred to. Whether 
there is such a new contract must be for the court 
to determine in each case, and in nearly every case 
the decision will depend, not so much upon whether 
there was a fresh proimse to pay by the loser, as 
upon the answer to the question, Was there a suffi- 
cient consideration moving from the winner to sup- 
port such a promise ? (See Consideration.) There 
have been several cases on what amounts to a 
suffiaent consideration for this purpose, and the 
decisions are not altogether easy to reconale. 
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Broadly, however, it may be said that a mere 
promise to give further time for payment, or to 
refrain from bringing an action, or to accept a 
smaller amount in settlement, or to accept payment 
by instalments, will not be sufficient , but that a 
real forbearance by the winner to post the loser as 
a defaulter may suffice, though it is open to the 
court or the jury to find otherwise 

If a man employs an agent (see Agency) to make 
a bet for him with a third person, and the bet is 
won and the winnings paid to the agent, the principal 
can recover the amount thereof from the agent. If, 
on the other hand, the bet is lost and the agent pays 
the winner, the agent cannot claim to be mdemiufied 
by his principal. An agent who fails to act on his 
instructions to make a bet is not hable to his 
principal for the amount that would have been 
won had he done as he was told. 

If a bill of exchange (which expression includes a 
cheque), promissory note, mortgage, or any other 
form of secuiity, is given to secure payment of 
money won at gaming or wagering, the security is 
not entirely bad As between the immediate parties, 
the security is of no effect and cannot be enforced 
if the defence of gaming is set up by the defendant , 
but if the security is transferred, before the day 
thereby fixed for payment, to a person who gives a 
valuable consideration for it, and who has no notice 
that it was originally created to secure payment of 
a gambhng debt, such transferee, and any sub- 
sequent innocent holder of the security, may recover 
the amount secured thereby. Thus, if A loses money 
at cards to B, and gives him a promissory note as 
security, B cannot sue A upon the note ; but if B 
endorses the note for value to C, who has no notice 
of its tainted origin, and C transfers it m like 
manner to D, the last-mentioned can sue A, B, or 
C upon the note ; and if he compels C to pay, then 
C can, in turn, sue either A or B. 

The rules as to gaming and wagering contracts 
apply to all transactions the true nature of which 
is that they are gambles, even though they do not 
come within the ordinary designation of bets or 
wagers A prormnent example of this is found m 
regard to what are known as Time or Difference 
Bargains on the Stock Exchange (5 v ) These con- 
sist m contracts to dehver and to pay for stock or 
shares on a certain date, the buyer believing that 
the price will rise before then, and the seller believing 
that it will drop ; but neither really intending actu- 
ally to deliver or accept stock or shares, but only 
to strike the difference between the contract price 
and the actual price on the due date, and to pay 
and receive the difference only This is a gaming 
contract, and neither party can recover on it It 
must be noted that only when the parties to the 
contract are principals can there be a wager between 
them ; a broker, while he properly acts as such and 
charges a commission for his services, does not enter 
into a wagering contract with his client. Another 
class of wagering contracts are pohcies of insurance 
in respect of a subject-matter in which the 
insured person has no insurable interest (See 
Insurance.) 

Any scheme for distributing prizes, whether in 
money or m kind, by lot or chance, is a lottery, and 
all lotteries and everything connected _ with them 
are illegal in this country. It is essential that the 
distribution depends entirely upon chance, for if 
skill on the part of a competitor can in any appreci- 
able measure control the result, the scheme will not 
be a lottery. Familiar forms of lotteries are the big 


money prize lotteries so prevalent on the Con- 
tinent, raffles at bazaars, sweepstakes, and many 
kmds of coupon competitions. Certain art unions, 
estabhshed for the promotion of the fine arts, are 
exempted from the operation of the penal Acts 
against lottenes, and it is not a lottery for people 
jointly entitled to money or to a particular property 
or article, to cast lots as to how it shall be divided 
among them All persons taking part in a lottery, 
or printing or publishing any advertisement or 
ticket relating thereto, may be proceeded against 
for penalties 

GANISTEE. — ^A hard close-grained siliceous stone 
occurrmg as beds beneath the coal-seams of York- 
shire and neighbouring districts. It is used for 
road metal, and as a refractory lining for furnaces, 
also when ground m the casting of brass and iron, 
and the making of fire bricks 

GAOL DELIVERY, COMMISSION OF.~This is 
one of the several powers contained in the commis- 
sion of assize, giving authority to the persons 

therein named to " dehver the gaol of of the 

persons therein being ” 

GARBLING COIN. — This is a term which refers 
to the practice of money dealers in picking out new 
full weighted coins from those which pass through 
their hands, for the purpose of exporting them or 
melting them down, and retaining the lighter ones 
for circulation and the payment of trade debts at 
home The practice has almost died out Garbling 
was formerly used to signify the process of sorting 
or picking out the worst of anything 

GARNET. — ^The comprehensive name for a 
variety of minerals which crystallise in the cubical 
system, usually in the form of dodecahedra. They 
vary in colour according to their chemical composi- 
tion, but are usually brownish-red, and then con- 
sist of silicate of iron and alumimum This variety 
IS frequently used in jewellery, and has a resinous 
lustre. Garnets are found principally in crystalline 
rocks. The best come from Pegu, in Burmah, but 
Bohemia, Ceylon, and Brazil also do an export 
trade in the article. 

GARNISHEE. — A person in whose hands pro- 
perty which belongs to another person is attached 
by an order of a court of justice This order is in 
the nature of a warning, forbidding the person upon 
whom It IS served to pay over the debt which he 
owes to his creditor (See Garnishee Orders ) 

GARNISHEE ORDERS.— These are notices which 
are sent to persons who are owing money to judg- 
ment debtors (? u ) , or who hold goods belonging to 
them, warning them not to part with such money 
or goods. The object of these orders is to prevent 
the debtor’s applying such money or property in 
such a manner as to deprive the judgment creditor 
(qv) of the chance of reaping the fruit of his judg- 
ment when it is impossible to obtain satisfaction 
from the judgment debtor direct. Thus, A obtains 
a judgment against B The judgment is not satis- 
fied, but it comes to the knowledge of A that C, a 
third person, is indebted to B in a certain sum. 
A obtams a garnishee order against C, which pre- 
vents C from paying over the amount of his debt to 
B or to any other person. 

A garnishee order is obtained upon an application 
to the court or to a judge, at first e;v parte [q.v ), by 
any person who has obtained a judgment or order 
for the recovery or payment of money, either before 
or after any oral examination of the debtor hable 
upon the judgment or order. The application must 
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be supported by an affidavit on the part of the 
apphcant or of his solicitor, stating — 

{a) That judgment has been recovered or the 
order made , 

(b) That the judgment is still unsatisfied , 

(c) The amount of the judgment , 

(d) The name and address of the third person 
(called the garnishee) from whom money is due to 
the debtor ; 

(e) That the garnishee is within the jurisdiction, 
% e., within that part of the United Kingdom over 
which the court has power to compel obedience to 
its orders 

At first, an order msi is obtained, if sufficient 
cause IS shown, which means that the garnishee 
order is only temporary and provisional ; but after- 
wards, when the party served has been heard, the 
order is made absolute, unless good cause is shown 
to the contrary. 

After the order has been served upon the 
garnishee, he must, unless he is able to prove that 
there is no debt owing by him to the judgment 
debtor, pay the money into court, or execution will 
be levied against him for the amount. Payment 
made by or execution levied upon the garnishee 
under any proceedings of this kind is a vahd dis- 
charge to him as against the debtor, hable under a 
judgment or order, to the amount paid or levied, 
even though the proceedings are subsequently set 
aside, or the j'udgment or the order reversed. 

A garnishee order is not valid against the trustee 
in bankruptcy of the judgment debtor, unless com- 
pleted by receipt of the debt before the date of the 
receiving order and notice of the presentation of a 
bankruptcy petition by or against the debtor, or 
the commission of an available act of bankruptcy 
by him 

The following are not available for attachment — 

(1) Unliquidated damages due to a judgment 
debtor 

(2) Money due to a shareholder in the voluntary 
winding-up of a limited habihty company. 

(3) Purchase money payable upon the completion 
of a sale of real property 

(4) Wages due to a seaman, servant, labourer, or 
workman 

(5) Future income of a tenant for life 

(6) Salary accruing, but not actually due 

(7) The pay or pension of an officer 

The following is a form of a garnishee order — 
Garmshes Order [attaching Debt.) 

No 

In the High Court of Justice 

■ King’s Bench Division 

Sheffield District Registry. 

Between 

A. B. Judgment Creditor. 

C. D. Judgment Debtor. 

and 

E. F. Garnishee. 

Upon hearing Mr. G. H , as sohcitor for the 
above-named Judgment Creditor, and upon readmg 
the affidavit of the said A. B. filed the 1 1th day of 
March, 19 

It IS ordered that all debts owing or accrumg 
due from the above-named Garnishee to the above- 
named Judgment Debtor be attached to answer 
a j'udgment recovered against the said Judgment 
Debtor by the above-named Judgment Creditor in 
the High Court of Justice on the 11th day of January, 
19 , for the sum of ;^210, debt and costs, on which 


judgment the said sum of ;^210 remains due and 
unpaid 

And it is further ordered that the said Garnishee 
attend the District Registrar m Chambers, at the 
County Court offices at Bank Street, Sheffield, on 
Monday, the 25th day of March, 19 ., at 2 o’clock 
m the afternoon, on an apphcation by the said 
Judgment Creditor that the said Garnishee pay the 
debt due from him to the said Judgment Debtor 
or so much thereof as may be sufficient to satisfy 
the judgment. 

Dated this 18th day of March, 19 .. 

W. H. 

District Registrar. 

GARNISHMENT. — The notice issued to a 
garmshee, warmng him not to part with money or 
goods m his possession pending the settlement of a 
claim against the owner 

GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING.— By the 
Towns Improvements Clauses Act, 1847, the Com- 
missioners appointed to carry out the Act were 
empowered to contract with any person for the sup- 
ply of gas, oil, or other means of lighting , and may 
supply lamps, lamp-posts, and other necessary 
works. The Gas Works Clauses Act, passed in the 
same year, enacts as follows : The persons author- 
ised to construct the gas works are called the under- 
takers, to whom power is given to break up streets, 
open drains, enter on private land, with the consent 
of the owners, and to contract for the supply of gas 
to pubhc and private buildings and streets, and to 
supply lamps, lamp-posts, burners, and pipes, and 
to repair the same The undertakers may supply 
gas meters, and these meters may not be taken 
away by the landlord as distress for rent If the 
consumer of gas fails to pay for the same, his 
supply may be cut off, and he may be sued in the 
court for the amount due. 

Heavy penalties are imposed on the consumer for 
fraudulently using gas, or for damaging the pipes 
The undertakers must not contaminate any water 
supply, or allow gas to escape, after the complaint 
has been brought to their notice The profits made 
by the gas company must be hmited to 10 per cent ; 
if the profits exceed this amount, the cost of gas to 
the consumer must be reduced The annual accounts 
of the undertakers must be sent to the clerk of the 
local authority in England, Scotland, and Ireland 

The Act was amended in 1871, in which year it 
was enacted that gas should be manufactured or 
stored only in the places indicated by special Act of 
Parhament When an occupier wants a gas supply, 
he must give notice to the undertakers, and enter 
into an agreement to pay for the supply, and, if 
necessary, give security to the undertakers. The 
quahty of the gas supphed must be in accordance 
with the Gas Regulation Act, 1920 

The gas used by the consumer must pass through 
a tested meter, supphed and approved by the 
undertakers, or a tested and approved meter sup- 
phed by the consumer. Where the meter is not the 
property of the consumer, he must pay a meter 
rent for the use of it The consumer must not con- 
nect or disconnect the meter without giving the 
undertakers twenty-four hours’ notice. Whether 
meters are the property of the consumer or of the 
undertakers, they must be kept in good order, and 
access must be had to them at aU reasonable times 
for testing and for taking the readings of gas con- 
sumed. If there is a difference between the con- 
sumer and the undertakers as to the amount of gas 
consumed, the matter may be referred to two 
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justices, or to a stipendiary magistrate, and their 
decision shall be final. 

The undertakers may remove their meters aitd 
fittings after giving twenty-four hours’ notice so to 
do The undertakers shall supply gas for the pubhc 
lamps which are within a distance of 50 yards from 
their gas mams ; the supply shall be measured by 
meter or otherwise, according to agreement. The 
undertakers must provide a testing place for testing 
the illuminating power of the gas, and for testing 
the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen Competent 
and impartial persons may be appointed as gas 
examiners. The rules as to the quality and nature 
of gas to be supplied are now to be found in the 
Gas Regulation Act, 1920 

If the undertaker fails to supply gas to a con- 
sumer, he IS hable to a penalty of 40s. a day. A 
model balance sheet is published at the end of the 
Act, for the guidance of the undertakers when 
submitting their annual accounts 

Further legislation was authorised, in 1870, by 
the Gas and Water Works Facihties Act. This Act 
gave powers to local authorities to manufacture and 
supply gas in any district in which there was not a 
gas company already existing. The Act was 
amended in 1873, and explained the word " under- 
takers ” to mean a local authority, a corporation, 
commissioners, company, or persons, and gave 
power to the Board of Trade to consider the apphca- 
tions of such undertakers, and to make Provisional 
Ordeis for gas supply These Acts of 1870-3 do not 
apply to the metropohs. 

The Pubhc Health Act, 1875, gives any town or 
urban authority powers to contract with any person 
for the supply of gas for pubhc lighting or to sup- 
ply gas themselves. The Local Government Act, 
1894, gives power to every rural parish to provide 
their own lamps for pubhc lighting. 

As electricity is now used in so many places, the 
article entitled Electric Lighting must be referred 
to , and, on the general subject of pubhc and pnvate 
lighting, must be read in conjunction with this one. 

GAS AND OIL ENGINE INSURANCE.— (See 

Engineering Insurance ) 

GASOLENE. — This is the American expression 
for the Enghsh word “ Petrol,” and the French 
word " Essence ” The correct generic name for 
it IS benzine {q v ) Gasolene is a distillate of crude 
petroleum 

GAS PLANT INSURANCE.— (See Engineering 
Insurance ) 

GAUGE. — ^This word occurs both as a noun and 
as a verb When the former, it sigmfies either a 
standard of measure or the measunng rod which 
IS used for ascertaining the contents of casks When 
the latter, it means the ascertaimng of the contents 
of casks, ^.e , the number of gallons contained in 
them, by means of a gauge or gaugmg rod. 

This IS also a term used to denote an ” exact 
measurement.” "To gauge *001 means that 
aU measurements of the article or the part in 
question must be within one one-thousandth part of 
an inch greater or less than the measurements 
specified, otherwise the article or the part will 
not be accepted or paid for — an almost invariable 
condition of orders given for work on machine 
tools of any description 

GAUGER. — ^The officer of Customs or Inland 
Revenue, whose business it is to ascertain the 
contents of casks. . 

GAUGING. — Measunng the capacity or the 
contents of casks, by means of measunng rods. 


GAUZE. — A hght, transparent fabric of any fine 
fibre, though originally made only of silk. It is 
much used for veils, dress purposes, and by imllers 
for sifting flour. It was at one time produced in the 
west of Scotland, but France and Switzerland are 
now the chief sources of supply. Mantles for 
incandescent lamps are made of a specially 
manufactured variety of gauze Metal gauze 
woven from iron, brass, or copper wire is made for 
use in gas burners, safety lamps, steam j'oints, and 
bhnds 

GAVELKIND. — ^Under the system of gavelkind, 
instead of real property descending in cases of 
intestacy exclusively to the eldest son or the next 
male heir of the deceased, it was formerly divided 
equally amongst the sons, and the name is 
particularly appropriate, being derived from three 
Saxon words, signifying " give to all alike ” The 
S 3 rstem of gavelkind has now been abohshed and 
from 1st January, 1926, it is of historical interest 
only. 

GAZETTE. — ^The official periodical pubhshed by 
the authority of the Government In England it 
IS pubhshed every Tuesday and Friday 

The production of a copy of the Gazette is gene- 
rally accepted as evidence of any notice or order 
contained in it Great care is taken as to the 
insertion of notices, and all those which do not 
come direct from Government offices must be duly 
authenticated The signature of a solicitor is in 
most cases sufficient, but if this cannot be obtained, 
any advertisement or notice must be accompanied 
by a declaration. 

In addition to the official notices of the Govern- 
ment, all the principal steps taken in bankruptcy 
and wmding-up proceedings must be advertised, as 
well as notices of changes of partnerships, and 
those calling upon creditors and others to come in 
and prove their claims in the administration of 

GAZETTED. — A person or thing is said to be 
" gazetted ” when an official announcement touch- 
ing either the one or the other is contained in the 
Gazette {qv). 

GELATINE. — A product obtained chiefly from 
panngs of the hides and skins of calves, sheep, and 
oxen, the best variety for human consumption 
being prepared from calves’ feet Great care is 
bestowed on the process of extraction, in order to 
procure an absolutely pure article for use in con- 
fectionery, cooking, and medicine, in which it is 
much employed as a coating for nauseous pills. 
Other varieb.es are used in the preparation of 
photographic plates and films, and for numerous 
other purposes Gelatine is of the same origin as 
glue, but differs from it in the amount of care 
devoted to its preparation 

GELATINE DUPLICATOR.— (See Duplicating ) 

GELATINE DYNAMITE.— This is a well-known 
explosive of the nitro-glycenne class It is chiefly 
used for tough rock work, and consists of 80 per 
cent, of a gelatine formed of nitro-glycerme and 
mtro-cotton, and a dope of 20 per cent , consisting 
of wood meal (a special variety of sawdust) and 
nitrate of potash It is largely exported in car- 
tridge form in boxes containing 5 lb , ten of which 
are in a case Forty of such cases are in a ton, 
the explosives ton being 2,000 lb. only, as authorised 
by the Explosives Act 

GELIGNITE. — An excellent high explosive, a 
modification of gelatine dynamite [q v ) Perhaps 
more of this substance is used than any other 
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individual explosive, -with the single exception of 
gunpowder. It is exclusively utilised for commer- 
cial purposes, and consists of a gelatine formed of 
about 66 per cent, of nitro-glycenne, 4 per cent, 
of nitro-cotton, a dope of 12 per cent, of nitrate 
of potash, and 18 per cent of wood meal, a special 
variety of sawdust It is used for a variety of 
purposes, and is put on the market in the same way 
as gelatine dvnamite 

GEM-CUTTINGr. — The art of cutting and polishing 
gems to enhance their beauty is an important and 
highly specialised trade The treatment of each 
gem-stone and its form in the fimshed state depends 
mainly upon its hardness and natural crystalline 
characters The stone is cut or ground upon a 
lapidary’s wheel, using emery, bort or carborundum 
as an abrasive according to the degree of hardness 
Diamond cutting and polishing forms a trade in 
itself, having its centre in Amsterdam Diamonds 
are faceted by cutting with a knife or wire saw fed 
with diamond dust, and polished with the same 
material or by rubbing one diamond upon another. 
The form taken by the finished diamond is usually 
that of the brilliant, which consists of a double 
truncated pyramid having a large upper surface or 
table, and a smaller under surface or culet The 
girdle or edge of the pyramid is held by the setting 
The step-cut, used for emeralds and similar gems, 
has a parallel series of steps, the table form with 
bevelled edges is suitable for thin fl.at stones, and 
the cabochon with curved facets is used for opal, 
onyx, carbuncle, etc In the case of sardonyx and 
bloodstone for rings and seals, the stone is cut in 
the form of a flat table. 

GENERAL ACCEPTANCE.—This is the name 
given to the acceptance of a bill of exchange (?».), 
often called also a " clean acceptance,” which con- 
sists simply of a signature by the acceptor and the 
name of the place of payment 
GENERAL AVERAGE. — (See Average, 
General ) 

GENERAL AVERAGE DEPOSIT. — (See 
Average, General) 

GENERAL AVERAGE DEPOSIT RECEIPT.— 
When a general average loss or sacrifice has been 
incurred it is usual for the shipowner to detain all 
goods, when the vessel reaches port, until the 
various consignees have appended their signatures 
to an average bond On this document, which is 
usually prepared and presented by the slupowner's 
representative, each consignee must state the net 
arrived value of his goods. He is then called upon 
to pay as deposit a stated percentage of the declared 
value, and to undertake to pay any balance subse- 
quently required by the average adjuster Receipt 
for such balance is usually given on a standard 
form, known as Lloyd’s general average deposit 
receipt (See Average, General ) 

GENERAL AVERAGE GUARANTEE. — (See 
Average, General.) 

GENERAL CROSSING. — ^A cheque is said to 
be crossed generally when it bears across its 
face — 

(1) The words " and Company ” or some abbrevia- 
tion of the same, between two parallel transverse 
lines, either with -or without the words " not 
negotiable ” {qv) ; 

(2) Two parallel transverse lines simply, with 
or without the words ” not negotiable.” (See 
Crossed Cheques) 

GENERAL DISTRICT RATE.— The general dis- 
trict rate was levied by urban district councils and 


mumcipal corporations outside the metropolis to 
cover expenses incurred under the Pubhc Health 
Act, 1875, and amending Acts This rate has been 
abohshed and a new General Rate {q v ) substituted, 
thus bringing rating m the provinces into line with 
the general rate of the metropolitan boroughs, 
which includes poor law expenses and all local rates 
except the water rate 

GENERAL LIEN BONDS. — (See American 

GENERAL MEETING. — Every company must 
hold a general meeting once at least in every 
calendar year and not more than fifteen months 
after the holding of the last preceding general 
meetmg (Section 64 of the Companies Consolida- 
tion Act, 1908 ) If the meeting is not held, the com- 
pany, the directors, and every officer who is know- 
ingly a party to the default is liable to penalties If 
default occurs, the court may, on the application of 
any member, direct the calhng of the meeting 

There are two mam classes of " general ” meet- 
ings, namely, " ordinary ” and "extraordinary” 
general meetings The distinction between them is 
explained in the articles (see Table A, clause 46 
and 47) In practice, one " general ” meeting is 
held in each calendar year for the transaction of 
" ordinary business,” which includes the con- 
sideration of the accounts, balance sheet, direct- rs’ 
and auditors’ reports , sanct.oning a dividend , 
election of directors and auditors and fixing their 
remuneration. Any additional meetings are termed 
" extraordinary,” and usually the business trans- 
acted thereat is of a special nature outside the scope 
of ordinary business, and this special business may 
necessitate the passing of extraordinary or special 
resolutions Extraordinary meetings may be con- 
vened by the directors, either on their own authority 
or on the requisition of members, or by the members 
if the directors do not convene (See Section 66 of 
the the Companies Consolidation Act, 1908 ) 

Report of Proceedings at General Meeting. It is a 
great convenience to shareholders to be fully 
informed of what has taken place at meetings of 
companies in which they hold shares, and it is 
desirable, therefore, that printed reports of the 
proceedings of all general meetings should be for- 
warded to the members ; this applies particularly 
in cases where there is any considerable number of 
the members residing at a distance from the 
company’s headquarters At the present time, 
investors have interests so many and vaiied that 
it is almost a physical impossibility for many 
individuals, even if they felt so disposed, to attend 
the meetings of all the companies in which they 
are interested ; no company of any importance, 
therefore, should omit to issue these reports. 

The chairman's speech should be given in full, 
for it will no doubt contain particulars as to the 
future prospects of the undertaking and such details 
regarding the pohcy which the Board proposes to 
pursue as it may deem prudent to disclose 

It should be borne in mind that a report of the 
proceedings at a general meeting of shareholders, 
if sent to the public Press, is not privileged in the 
event of it containing libellous matter, but if 
circulated amongst the shareholders only it is 
pnmd facte privileged Another point to remember 
is, that should a report contain false statements 
and be adopted by the company and advertised in 
the Press, or the statements disseminated in some 
other manner, the company may be held liable to 
persons acting on the faith of such statements 
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(See Annual General Meeting , Meetings, precept issued by the county council to the rating 
Company , Statutory Meeting ) authority 

GrENERAL PARTNER.— (See Partners (Part- The Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, sets out the 
NERSHip) ) rules to be followed in the ascertainment of rateable 

GrENERAL RATE. — The Rating and Valuation value In general, the first step is to ascertain the 

Act, 1925, is intended to " simplify and amend the ” gross value of the property,” that is, the rent at 

law with respect to the making and collection of which the premises might reasonably be expected 

rates by the consolidation of rates ” In order to to let from year to year if the tenant undertake to 

achieve this end the council of every county pay all usual tenant’s rates and taxes, and tithe 

borough, urban or rural district, becomes the rating rent, if any, and the landlord undertake to bear the 

authority for the district in which it exercises local cost of repairs and insurance and other expenses, 
government authority The powers of the over- if necessary to maintain the premises in such a state 
seers {qv) in relation to making, levying, and as to command such rent 

collecting rates will, from the 1st of AprJ, 1927, be The gross value having been ascertained, the next 
transferred to the council which will be known as step is to classify the property in order to obtain the 

“ the rating authority ” The county borough is deduction to be made so as to arrive at the net 

constituted a rating unit, and other areas may be annual value In the case of houses and buildings 

so constituted by means of schemes submitted to the (other than mills or factories) without land other 

Minister of Health for his approval In each area than gardens, the amount of deduction from gross 

a new valuation list is to be prepared to come into value is shown in the following table — 

force by the 1st of April in either 1928 or 1929, and 

a second new list to come into force on either the Deductions prom Gross Value to Find 
1st of April, 1932, 1933, or 1934, and thereafter in Net Annual Value 

five yearly periods The valuation lists are in the 
hands of an assessment committee appointed, in 
the case of county boroughs, by the council, and in 
other areas appointed by the various rating authori- 
ties, the county council, and the board of guardians, 
in such proportions as the scheme provides 

As from the date of the first new valuation the 
rating authority will levy a consolidated rate, which 
will be called the General Rate, to meet the 
financial requirements of the area, including poor 
relief, education, police, and every other charge 
save " water rate,” and certain other special charges 
such as church rate, etc , not common to all areas 
The general rate is a uniform amount per pound on 
the rateable value of property within the rating 
area, and it will be recoverable from the person 
assessed, subject to the right to appeal against the 
assessment, in exactly the same way as the payment 
of poor rate was formerly enforced This change 
brings the whole country into line with the metro- 
politan boroughs, which have for some time exercised 
the function of rating authoiities 

The rate no longer requires the consideration and 
allowance by justices but becomes operative as 
soon as it IS approved by the rating authority, and 
notice of the rate has been given within seven days 
in the manner required by law, namely, public 
advertisement either in the local Press or on church 
doors, or in other conspicuous places within the 
parishes affected 

Demand for rates is made by means of a demand 
note, stating — 

(i) the situation of the property rated , 

(ii) the rateable value and the net annual value , 

(ill) the rate in the pound which is charged , 

(iv) the period in respect of which the rate is made , 

(v) the amounts in the pound which are levied in The net annual value of the foregoing classes of 

respect of various authorities in the area, property having been ascertained, the rateable 

e g the council’s share, the guardians’ value is then required Net annual value and 
share, etc , rateable value are often the same, but in the case of 

(vi) the amount of any additional item , agricultural land and buildings (other than dwellmg- 

(vii) the amounts in the pound levied for the houses) occupied with and used solely for agricul- 

principal services administered by the rating tural or market-garden purposes a further deduction 
and other authorities whose finances are of 75 per cent of the net annual value is made in 

covered by the rate order to ascertain rateable value In areas subject 

Where expenditure is undertaken by an authority to a local Act giving preference in rating, a deduc- 
not the rating authority, as for example in a non- tion from net annual value is allowed to carry out 
county borough, the county council’s claim in respect the intention of the local Act 

of highways, the amount required is claimed by Rateable value is calculated in complete pounds, 
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Class of Premises Amount of Deduction 


1 Houses and buildings 

without land other 
than gardens, where 
the gross value does 
not exceed ;^10 

2 Similar property 

where the gross 
value exceeds ;^10 
but does not exceed 

m. 

3 Similar property 

where the gross 
value exceeds ^20 
but does not exceed 

m. 

4 Similar property 

where the gross 
value exceeds ;^40 
but does not exceed 
;^100 

5 Similar property 

where the gross 
value exceeds ;^100 

6 Land with buildings 

(not agricultural) 

7 Land without build- 

ings and agricul- 
tural land 


40 per cent c^f the gross 
value 


■£A or 33^ per cent of the 
gross value, which- 
ever is the greater 


£] or 25 per cent of the 
gross value, which- 
ever IS the greater 


;;^10 or 20 per cent of the 
gross value, which- 
ever is the greater 


£2^ together with 16^ 
percent of the amount 
by which the gross 
value exceeds :^100. 

10 per cent, of the gross 
value 

5 per cent of the gross 
value 
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a fraction over 10s being called £1, and 10s or less 
being Ignored 

Machinery and plant for supply of power, lighting, 
heating, ventilation, and drainage , hfts and eleva- 
tors for passengers’ use ; railway and tram trachs, 
and all plant of the nature of buildings, are deemed 
to be part of the premises and rated therewith, 
that IS, are taken into consideration when gross 
value IS ascertained Otherwise, machinery and 
plant are not considered when value is being 
ascertained 

The rating authority is required to prepare a 
draft valuation list, which is signed by the clerk and 
deposited at the council offices A notice that the 
list IS deposited is published and the county valua- 
tion committee is informed Notice of assessment, 
gross value, net annual and rateable value must be 
served within seven days on every occupier of 
property which has not been previously assessed 
or where the valuation has been increased The 
pubhshed notice must state the last day at which, 
and the manner in which objections to the draft 
hst may be made, and the list must remain open to 
inspection for twenty-one days from deposit and 
then be sent forthwith to the assessment committee 

Any notice of objection must state the grounds 
on which it IS made, and the assessment committee 
must notify the rating authority or the occupier, 
whichever is not the objector, within three days. 
Objections are heard by the assessment committee 
at any time after the expiration of thirty days from 
deposit of the draft list, but fourteen days’ notice 
of any hearing must be given to the rating authority, 
to the objector and to the occupier, if he is not the 
objector 

There is an appeal to quarter sessions, and notice 
must be given within twenty-one days of the 
approval of the valuation hst The Act also makes 
provision for a resort to arbitration in a proper case 
For procedure on appeal the Act should be resorted 
to, and it IS always wise to secure the service of 
an expert in these matters 
GEOGRAPHICAI DISTRIBUTION.— The earth 
IS approximately a sphere, but since the diameter 
between the poles is less than the diameter at the 
Equator, it is more correctly described as an oblate 
spheroid The shght flattening, however, on the 
four faces on which the oceanic waters have 
collected and minor irregularities make the shape 
of the earth differ from the ideal oblate spheroid, 
and so the term geoid (earth-shaped) has been 
apphed. At the Equator the diameter has been 
calculated to be 41,852,404 ft , and between the 
poles 41,709,790 ft., with a possible error of 250 ft 
too great or too small 

The crust of the earth is called the lithosphere, 
and its central core (probably metallic, in form 
unknown to us) is termed the centrosphere or 
barysphere The waters which cover its greater 
part form the hydrosphere, and its enclosing gaseous 
mantle is known as the atmosphere Both animal 
and vegetable life are limited in distribution upward 
in the atmosphere, and downward in the hthosphere 
and hydrosphere, and the space between these 
hmits IS called the biosphere. 

The greatest height attained by the land is about 
29,000 ft. (Mount Everest) above the level of the 
sea , and the greatest known oceamc depth 
(31 .614 ft.) occurs off the Ladrone Islands in the 
Pacific. 

The Distribution of Land and Water. — ^The total 
area of the surface of the earth is about 196,940,000 


square miles Of this about 142,000,000 are 
occupied by the sea and 55,000,000 by land 
The land is massed chiefly in two great sections, 
which from historical reasons are known as the Old 
and New Worlds Approaching each other very 
nearly at the Behring Strait, these two great land 
masses then rapidly diverge from each other, and 
just north of the Equator are separated by half the 
arcumference of the globe The land mass of the 
Old World lies almost wholly to the north of the 
Equator, and thus the world may be divided into 
a northern land hemisphere and a southern water 
hemisphere It is noteworthy that because the 
earth is geoid in shape four-fifths of the lands of the 
Northern Hemisphere he between 30° ond 60° 
N. lat , where the variable climatic conditions urge 
man to vigorous effort , whereas four-fifths of the 
area of the southern land masses he in regions too 
warm and monotonous to promote human progress , 
that the Northern Hemisphere contains thirteen 
times the land area of the Southern Water hemi- 
sphere , that the lands and oceans are very often 
triangular in shape, the land triangles tapering to 
the south, the oceanic to the north , that the 
distribution of land and water is antipodal , that 
the lands of the world form a nearly complete ring 
around the Northern Hemisphere and project 
southward from the ring in three pairs of continents , 
that the oceans form a complete circle around the 
Southern Hemisphere and project northward, 
gradually tapering between the widening lands , and 
that at opposite poles there are the deep Arctic Sea 
and the high Antarctic Plateau 

Cut off from each other, more or less, by the 
continents (Europe, Asia, Africa, the Americas, and 
Australasia), are those great continuous divisions of 
the hydrosphere, the oceans South of 40° S. lat 
hes the Southern Ocean, which in 60° S lat com- 
pletely encircles the globe , the term, Antarctic, is 
apphed to its southern edge Northward, stretch 
the three great oceans — Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Indian The S-shaped Atlantic, the sea-canal 
between the Old and New Worlds, lies open to the 
Norway and Arctic Seas It was the first ocean 
to be crossed , it has the busiest trade routes, 
and it receives no less than half the river drainage 
of the world. Larger and broader, the somewhat 
neglected and mis-named Pacific, an immense oval 
basin, is almost land-locked to the north, and pro- 
mises with the awakening of the Far East greater 
commercial activity on its wide waters. The Indian 
Ocean, the feeder of the monsoons, is closed in by 
the continent of Asia, and though now a highway of 
great and increasing trade, it earned little commerce 
till the sixteenth century Arctic ice makes both 
north-east and north-west passages from Western 
Europe to the Far East still impracticable (though 
accomphshed) , but the Magellan and Cape routes 
have been utilised for several centuries, and isthmian 
canals through Panama and Suez now facilitate 
communication between east and west 
Tho Distribution of Land Forms. The lands of the 
world are built on three mam types of structure — 
massive raised blocks, crumpled bands, and wide- 
spread sheets of sediments Of these, the oldest are 
the massive earth-blocks, which consist wholly or 
have a very wide foundation of very old rocks, and 
have stood above sea-level throughout all geological 
tune They have been termed the earth’s ‘ ‘ Coigns,” 
and include Scandinavia, Labrador, the Deccan of 
India, most of Western Austraha, the highlands of 
eastern Brazil, and much of tropical Africa More 
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widely distributed are the crumpled bands, which 
are now in two conditions, dependent mainly on 
age The younger lofty fold mountains are m long 
continuous bands, and are well seen in the Alpine- 
Himalayan mountain system, which traverses 
Eurasia along a sinuous line from east to west, and 
the Circum-Pacific mountains, consisting of the 
western mountains of North America, the Andes of 
South America, and the mountain fragments forming 
a chain of islands from Japan to New Zealand The 
older and less lofty fold mountains have been broken 
up and weathered, and are found as scattered high- 
lands, leading examples being the plateau of 
Bohemia, the Harz mountains, and the Appala- 
chians Between the ” Coigns ” and the folded 
belts are the broad lowland plains of comparatively 
young sedimentary rocks, chief of which are the 
great Eurasian plain, the lowlands of the Amazon, 
Onnoco, and Plate, the great Central Plain of North 
America, and the smaller plains of the Tigns- 
Euphrates, Indus-Ganges, Hwang-ho, and Yang-tse- 
Kiang 

The Distribution of Daylight and Temperature. 
The sun shines on every part of the earth during a 
total of six months in the year, but the distribu- 
tion of sunshine throughout the year vanes greatly 
between the Equator and the poles At the 
Equator the days and nights are practically equal 
throughout the year, extension of the length of 
the day to 12 hrs 6 min being due to the refrac- 
tion of the sun’s rays by the atmosphere As we 
get farther from the Equator, the length of the day 
at midsummer increases, and the length of the day 
at mid-winter decreases to a similar extent At 
20" the longest day is 13 hrs 18 mm , and the 
shortest 10 hrs 52 min At 50" the times are 
16 hrs 18 min. and 8 hrs 0 min. , at 60", 18 hrs 
44 rmn. and 5 hrs 44 min , at 65", 21 hrs. 46 mm 
and 3 hrs 24 mm At 66J®, the latitude of the 
Arctic and Antarctic Circles, the longest day is 
24 hrs. long and the shortest 0 hrs. long In other 
words, the midmght sun of summer is balanced by 
the midday darkness of winter. Within the Circles 
the length of the longest summer day and the 
longest winter night increase to a week, a month, 
two months, and so on, until at the poles them- 
selves the longest day is six months long and 
the longest night also six months, so that day 
corresponds with summer and night with winter 

If the average annual temperature of a large 
number of places all ovei the world is taken, it is 
found that the warmest parts of the world he 
approximately between the tropics, and that 
towards the poles the temperature falls gradually 
until perpetual snow and ice are encountered 

For convenience of description, the terms hot, 
temperate, and cold are applied. This arrangement 
corresponds with the average height of the sun 
All places within the tropics have the sun diiectly 
overhead twice during the year, and at a consider- 
able imdday altitude during the rest of the year. 
On the Equator this altitude is never less than 
66|° above the honzon Outside the tropics the 
altitude of the sun at midday gets lower, until on 
the Arctic and Antarctic Circles (66J" from the 
Equator) the sun is never higher than 47® above 
the horizon m summer and is on the horizon in 
mid-winter at noon Within the Circles the greatest 
altitude becomes less and less, until at the poles 
the sun is never more than 23^° above the horizon 
But while this symmetrical arrangement of hot, 
temperate, and cold zones holds, when a whole 
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year is considered, the actual, or even average 
monthly, conditions vary considerably. 

A hne passing through the hottest parts of the 
globe, after corrections to sea level have been made, 
is called the heat Equator. In January, when 
the sun has been farthest south and is returmng, 
the heat Equator is an irregular hne lying on both 
sides of Capricorn It then moves northward 
until in July it lies on both sides of Cancer. With 
this movement of the heat Equator the other 
temperature belts move also 

The effect of the sun's rays varies with its height 
above the horizon, being least when it is actually 
on the horizon and greatest when at the zenith 
The greatest amount of insolation will, therefore, 
be experienced at noon when the sun is nearest the 
zemth ; but owing to the fact that more heat is 
generally received at any place before noon than 
IS radiated by the earth, the highest temperature 
during the day is after midday, being in summer, 
in England, between 1 and 2 pm, At night, when 
heat is being radiated by the earth and none 
received, the coldest period is between midnight 
and daivn, unless other conditions intervene. 

When a whole year is considered, there is a 
similar distribution of temperature over the greater 
part of the world Most heat is received during a 
period immediately before and after June 21st in 
the northern hemisphere, but the hottest month is 
usually July In the winter, January is the coldest 
In the southern hemisphere, conversely, January 
IS the hottest month and July the coldest 

Range of Temperature. Range of temperature, 
or difference between the highest and lowest 
average temperature during certain periods is 
least in the oceans, and most in those parts of the 
land farthest removed from the ocean ; it is also 
smallest at the Equator and greatest toward the 
poles. Then, too, in a region of considerable rain- 
fall and abundant vegetation there is a less range 
than in a rainless region practically 'devoid of 
vegetation. This is particularly noticeable in the 
daily variation, the hottest days in the Sahara 
sometimes being followed by very cool nights 
The “ cold pole ” of the northern hemisphere is 
not, as might be expected, in the Polar regions, 
but in the neighbourhood of Verkhoyansk, in 
Siberia, where at 400 ft above the sea the average 
temperature for January is 60° below zero F , or 
92" of frost. Verkhoyansk, also, has the greatest 
range of temperature known, for while the average 
range in oceanic islands on the Equator is only 
3° or 4° and that of London 26°, it has a range of 
120°, %e , from 60" below zero in January to 60° 
above in July. 

Vertical Distribution of Temperature In all 
parts of the world an increase in the height 
of the land leads to a decrease in temperature, but 
the rate of decrease is modified considerably by 
latitude, rainfall, and the relative height of the 
surrounding country. In Africa, on the Equator, 
only those mountains that rise above 17,000 ft. are 
above the line of perpetual snow In Britain, snow 
somet im es lies throughout the year in sheltered 
comers of Ben Nevis, where a few hundred feet 
would carry the mountain to the hne of perpetual 
snow. In the west of North America, in the great 
plateau region, the snow hne is much higher than 
might be expected from the altitude This is due, no 
doubt, to the general high level of the country ; and 
if isolated mountains sprang straight from the sea 
level instead, the snow hne would doubtless be lower 
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The Distribution of Winds. Winds are simply 
streams of air, winch are named according to the 
direction from which they blow Just as liquids 
seek their own level, moving from points of higher 
to those of lower pressure until equahty of pressure 
is attained, so the air moves from the regions where 
the pressure is high towards those regions where 
the piessure is low, seelang to attain a level surface 
Variations in atmospheric pressure are the results 
of alterations in temperature and of the increase 
or decrease of the amount of water-vapour held by 
the air An increase of temperature produces a 
diminution in the density of the atmosphere, and a 
consequent diminution of pressure , and the greater 
the amount of water-vapour present in the atmos- 
phere the less is the pressure 

The great difierences of temperature that affect 
the circulation of the air are (1) between the high 
temperatures of the Equatorial regions and the 
lower ones towards the poles, and (2) between the 
continents and the oceans 

The movements due to (1) are sometimes called 
the planetary circulation If there were no large 
continents to disturb the arrangement, the following 
belts of winds and calms would be set up — 

(1) North Polar system 

(2) Westerly and south-westerly system. 

(3) Calms of Cancer. 

(4) North-east trades. 

(5) Doldrums or Equatorial calms 

(6) South-east trades 

(7) Calms of Capricorn. 

(8) Westerly and north-westerly system 

(9) South Polar system. 

These systems are set up in the following manner : 
The heating and consequent rarefying of the air m 
the neighbourhood of the Equator gives rise to a 
flow of air on either side, forcing the heated air 
upwards. The belt where the air is rising has 
practically no wind, and is known as the Doldrums, 
or the belt of Equatorial calms. The flow of air 
from the north and south constitutes the trade 
winds ; but, on account of the rotation of the 
earth, these actually blow from the north-east and 
south-east. The air that rises m the Equatorial 
belt of calms moves northward and southward 
towards the poles and above the trades, so that 
when it carries clouds with it they can be seen 
moving at a high altitude in an almost opposite 
direction to the trade winds on the surface of the 
earth. In the neighbourhood of the tropics the 
high currents begin to descend, and since when air 
IS descending, as when it is ascending, little wind 
IS felt, two belts of calms — ^the Calms of Cancer and 
the Calms of Capricorn — are set up. The regions 
where these are experienced are known as the 
horse latitudes On approaching the earth, part of 
the descending air flows into the trades again and 
part continues towards the poles near the surface, 
giving rise, on account of the deflection due to 
rotation, to the south-westerly and westerly winds 
of the northern hemisphere and the north-westerly 
and westerlies of the southern. 

All the continents exercise a modifying influence 
on the planetary circulation, more especially in the 
Old World, where the monsoon system of Asia 
completely effaces it. Monsoon systems associated 
with the other continents hold sway only at certain 
seasons. 

The planetary winds that are best developed are 
those of the southern hemisphere, where the 


westerhes, known as the " brave west winds," 
blow almost entirely across the ocean. 

As the position of the Doldrums depends upon 
the position of the heat Equator, they move north 
and south with it, and so, too, do the other 
systems. This north and south swung is most 
noticeable in its effects on rainfall 

The monsoons of Asia, which exercise such a pro- 
found influence over India, China, and the neigh- 
bouring lands, are due, broadly, to the fact that 
in summer the land is much hotter than the sea, so 
that there is a flow of air from the sea to the land ; 
while m wunter the land is much colder than the 
sea, and, consequently, the flow of air is towards 
the sea 

In India this alternation expresses itself in the 
wet south-west monsoon of summer and the cool 
north-east monsoon of winter. In other countries 
the directions are different, but the movement 
from sea to land in summer and land to sea in 
winter is the same. 

The Distribution ol Rainfall and Climate . 

Rainfall. The maximum rainfall occurs in a band 
stretching north and south of the Equator from 15° 
to 20° N and S , wheie air ascends, especially when 
the Sun is in the zenith at noon (the west coast of 
South America from 0° to 30° S lat is an exception) 
The lofty chains of the Himalayas and the adjacent 
ranges, combined with the influence of the monsoon 
winds, give south-eastern Asia a very heavy fall, 
the absolute maximum occurring on the slopes of 
the Khasi Hills of Assam, where Cherrapunji has 
a mean annual fall of 488 in Outside of the 
equatorial zone there are no large areas of heavy 
preapitation, though narrow bands are found in the 
east coastal belts in the trade-wind areas, and also 
to a lesser degree in the west coastal belts in the 
storm-wind areas (35° to 70° N and S lat ) The 
regions of minimal precipitation occur in circum- 
polar regions, in tropical regions, and, generally, 
in the interiors of continents, especially on plateaux 
surrounded by high mountains Copiapo, on the 
west coast of South Amenca, with an annual fall of 
♦3 of an inch, is the driest place known 

As regards seasonal rainfall, the Equatorial zone 
has ram throughout the year, with, at the Equator 
itself, two maxima at the equinoxes, and two 
minima at the solstices As the distance from the 
Equator increases, the interval between the two 
maxima decreases, for the two periods of passage 
of the sun more nearly approach The tropics have 
wet summers and dry winters In the monsoon 
areas the rams are typically summer rains, but local 
conditions often induce modifications Thus Madras 
gets autumn rams, and southern China has no dry 
season In the typical " Mediterranean ” regions 
the rams come m winter , in early winter near the 
sea and in late winter inland. In higher latitudes 
the western marginal lands have ram at all seasons, 
but most in winter , and the eastern marginal lands 
have most rain in summer 

Climate The Equatonal type of chmate pre- 
vaihng near the Equator {i e , Amazon and Congo 
basins) is one of very high temperature and heavy 
rams throughout the year, and small mean annual 
range of temperature On both sides of the 
Equatonal lands are the Tropical Belts which have 
heavy rams at the season of the summer solstice 
when the heat is very great, and have a drier season 
at the winter solstice, when the heat is less great. 
Very similar to the tropical climate is that of the 
tropical monsoon lands (t e , India and Siam), which 
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are very wet during the season of the summer 
monsoon, and sometimes very dry during the season 
of the winter monsoon 

Over the greater part of the tropical zone the 
trade winds blow regularly from relatively cooler 
to relatively warmer regions They remain dry so 
long as their course is over the sea or low-lying land, 
depositing moisture only when compelled to expand 
upwards by land barriers Generally, the eastern 
slopes of high lands in the trade wind belts have a 
heavy rainfall , low-lying lands and the western 
slopes are relatively dry, sometimes exhibiting 
desert conditions. More than half of the lands 
lying in the trade-wind and high-pressure belts 
consist of deserts They include the Sahara, Central 
Australia, Kalahari, and Atacama deserts Striking 
contrasts in rainfall are afforded by the heavily 
watered east coasts and the much drier west coasts 
of Central America, the West Indies, the East Indies, 
Madagascar, and Ceylon The coasts of Guiana and 
south-east Brazil have a heavy rainfall, while the 
Pacific coast of South America from 0° to 30° S lat 
IS rainless, the inhospitable conditions being 
accentuated by the cold Peruvian current which 
bathes the shores Other and regions he between 
the Brazihan highlands and the selvas of the Amazon 
and leeward (i e , westwards) of the mountain 
barner of South-east Africa And chmates are 
found, therefore, in the trade-wind and high- 
pressure belts, and in the interior of the continents 
X% e , Gobi desert of Asia) Owing to the dry con- 
ditions and lack of clouds, insolation is very great 
in and regions , the days are intensely hot, and the 
nights extremely chilly Just beyond the tropics, 
on the eastern margins of the continents, are regions 
with hot, moist summers, and mild, sometimes dry 
winters e , Cential China and Eastern Austraha) 

On the western coasts of the continents in lati- 
tudes approximately 28° to 40° in both hemispheres, 
owing to the migration of the Equatorial low- 
pressure belt, the climate is controlled by the trade 
winds (in summer) and the westerhes and cyclonic 
and anti-cyclonic systems (in winter) , and is charac- 
terized by hot, dry summers and mild wet winters 
The mean temperature of the coldest month rarely 
reaches freezing point This type of sub-tropical 
chmate is known as the Medzterranean chmate, 
because it extends over a greater area in southern 
Europe and northern Africa, and eastward to 
Persia, than in any other part of the world Cali- 
fornia, central Chile, and the south-western coasts 
of Africa and Austraha are favoured with similar 
chmatic conditions. 

In higher latitudes than the " Mediterranean ” 
lands are the regions with Temperate Chmates, 
marked by seasonal variations of temperature 
rather than of ramfall In such regions (j e , the 
British Isles, British Columbia, Tasmania), the 
westerlies are the prevaihng winds , the summers 
are cool and the winters mild ; while relief and 
cyclonic rams fall at all seasons Owing largely to 
the great preponderance of water over land in the 
Southern Hemisphere, the South Temperate Zone, 
as a whole, shows much smaller annual variations 
in temperature than the northern, and more strictly 
deserves the title, temperate In this zone, more- 
over, the ” brave west winds ” are but httle affected 
by cyclonic and anti- cyclonic whirls 

In the interiors of the northern continents in the 
westerly wind belt a Continental type of chmate 
prevails with desert type in places {i.e , the Great 
Basin in North America) The winters are severe. 


the summers hot, and the rainfall low, falling chiefly 
in summer, when the summer monsoon and cyclonic 
conditions are present There is only a moderate 
snowfall in the cold winter Central Canada, the 
northern praine states of the United States, and 
Siberia are typical examples of regions with a 
continental or steppe chmate. The coastal regions 
to the east of these continental regions, on account 
of their nearness to the sea, expenence a heavier 
rainfall (chiefly due to cyclones), and a very heavy 
snowfall Prevaihng off-shore winds and cold 
currents along the shores make the winters very 
severe Such moderated continental type of 
chmate is found in eastern Canada and Manchuna. 

The North and South Cold Caps (sometimes 
called Polar and Frigid) have the lowest mean 
annual temperature recorded In summer they are 
never warm, and the winters are intensely cold 
Rainfall is scarce, especially in winter, the air being 
so cold as to be capable of holding but little moisture, 
and the warmest month has a temperature below 
50° F. 

Mountain 3 ,-q. 6. plateau chmates differ from those of 
the lowlands in all parts of the world The air is 
at a lower pressure and temperature , the surface 
of the mountain or plateau being more freely exposed 
to solar hght and heat and to more rapid radiation is, 
therefore, subject to greater ranges of temperature , 
and, generally, a more abundant rainfall occurs 
Lofty mountain ranges (depending upon then- 
location) may exhibit, at various altitudes, climates 
ranging from the Equatorial to the polar Arctic 
type It must be noted that chmate changes very 
gradually from one type to another, and no exact 
limit can be fixed between one type and its 
neighbour 

The Distribution of Vegetation and the Chief 
Economic Plants Vegetation The vegetation of 
the world falls into three mam types : Forests, 
Grasslands, and Deserts. Wherever the relation 
between temperature and rainfall permits moisture 
to be always or nearly always available in the soil 
for plant utihsation, perennials represented by trees 
are the natural vegetative type. Where moisture 
IS too deficient for plant-existence during some season 
or seasons of the year, the plants germinate during 
the moisture period, and pass through the various 
processes necessary to produce seeds capable ot 
retaining their vitahty under extreme chmatic 
conditions , while they, themselves, succumb, when 
their environment becomes too severely hostile. 
The annual type of vegetation thus prevails, the 
grasses, cultivated and wild, being the characteristic 
members Regions possessing the sparsest vegeta- 
tion are the dry deserts, which have insufficient 
moisture in relation to the temperature ; and the 
cold polar deserts — ^physiologically dry except in the 
brief summer — ^where most rigorous temperature 
conditions almost prohibit plant life 

Dense Equatorial Evergreen Ram Forests stretch, 
across Africa in a band from 100 to 200 miles broad 
on the north of the Gulf of Guinea, and then broaden 
to cover the most of the Congo region to the Great 
Lakes In South America they extend over the 
basin of the Amazon (Amazonian selvas) and fill the 
valleys of other Brazilian rivers. Similar forests 
are also found skirting the coast lines of the Malay 
Peninsula and Archipelago ; and in Assam, Burma, 
and Bengal. Among the most important economic 
trees and plants found in these forests are the 
various rubber and gutta-percha vines and trees , 
the valuable hardwoods — mahogany, lignum vitae. 
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sandalwood, and rosewood ; the dyewoods — ^log- 
wood and brazil-wood ; the prolific banana and 
plantain plants , the baobab, bamboo, and anchona 
tree , and numerous varieties of palms 

In the true tropical monsoon regions in India, 
Burma, Indo-China, and northern Austraha, and 
on the margins of the Equatorial ram belt in Afnca, 
round the shores of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea, and the north and eastern portions 
of South America, stretch the Monsoon Ram Forests 
of more open formation than the Equatonal They 
yield teak, sal, mahogany, logwood, the oil palm, 
the kapok tree, and the shi-butter tree 

A low type of tropical woodland, the Tropical 
Thornwood or Caatinga, of varying aspects — close 
jungle, park-hke formation, close treeless bush, and 
open formation with patches of bush and cacti — -is 
found in north-eastern Brazil, Mexico, and Central 
America, the Lesser Antilles, Venezuela, and the 
Guianas, western and eastern Sudan and East 
Africa, parts of the Deccan, and the hinterland of 
northern Australia Low thorny tree-bushes are 
interspersed with pnckly candelabra cerei, acacias, 
and cacti 

Savannas or tropical grasslands, with wndely 
scattered drought-resisting trees, include the park- 
lands of Africa (in the Sudan and East African 
highlands, and round the Kalahari desert as far south 
as Natal), the Venezuelan llanos, the Brazilian 
campos, and the Australian downs; and they 
occupy a circular belt around the central desert of 
Austraha, some of the drier parts of India, Further 
India, East and Central America, and the high-lying 
regions of the East Indies and Madagascar Their 
utility IS as pastoral regions 
Tropical scrubs or semi-deserts form a transition 
between the deserts proper and the savannas, or 
between the deserts and the caatingas Among the 
vanous types are the thorny cacb of Arizona, the 
succulents and dwarf acacias of East Africa, the 
creosote bush wastes of Mexico, the yucca and 
agave of Texas, the mulga scrub of Austraha, the 
euphorbia barrens of Sokotra, and parts of the 
South Afncan Kalahari desert and Karroo 
Old-World deserts, tropical and extra-tropical, 
passing into acacia scrubs on the Equatonal side 
and to poor steppes on the polar side, stretch almost 
continuously from Mongoha to the Afncan shores of 
the Atlantic, embracing the great Sahara with its 
stony, pebbly, gravelly, and sand-dune aspects ; 
the Arabian with its vast seas of moving sand and 
wastes of stone and lava , the wormwood wastes 
of the Caspian ; the saxaul and tamansk heaths of 
Iran and Turan , the partly reclaimed Indus desert ; 
and the desolate Gobi or Shamo Other deserts 
include portions of California, Arizona and Mexico ; 
the coastal deserts of Peru, Chile and South Afnca , 
and the Great Central Desert of Austraha 
Sub-Tropical or Warm Temperate Ram Forests 
occur in the lowlahds of the southern states of the 
United States from Cape Hatteras to eastern Texas , 
in south Brazil, and in the higher valleys of the 
Parana, Paraguay, and Uruguay ; in central and 
south China, north-east India, Burma, Indo-China, 
Chile, Formosa, and south Japan ; in the eastern 
coastal districts of Australia , in Tasmama and New 
Zealand ; and in the narrow hilly stnp along the 
African coast from Mossel Bay to Algoa Bay 
Among the chief trees are eucalyptus, kauri pine, 
white and yellow pine, maple, laurel, cypress, 
magnoha, chestnut, sycamore, oak, gingko, beech, 
incense, tea, and kahikatea. 


Mediterranean Woodlands of dry evergreen (or 
ever-grey), hard-leaf forests, woods and shrubs are 
displayed north of the desert belt m California, in 
the bordering lands of the Mediterranean Sea, in 
the south-west of South Africa, in south-western 
Australia, and in the valley of central Chile Their 
typical trees are the cork oak, oleander, myrtle, olive, 
carob, orange, terebinth, fig, rosemary, cedar, jumper, 
cypress, walnut, manna oak, chestnut, and plane. 

Intermediate between the “ Mediterranean ” and 
the sub-tropical forests are the eucalyptus forests of 
south and east Austraha , the araucaria forests of 
south Brazil, and the quebracho forests of the South 
American Chaco 

Temperate scrublands embrace the mulga, mallee, 
and brigalow scrubs of Australia , the chaparral of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Mexico, and Cahlornia , and 
the sage brush of Asia Minor, Central Asia, and 
Austraha. the Great Basin, Mexico, the Kalahari 
plateau, the Karroo, and southern Argentina. 

Temperate grasslands, consisting of steppe, 
prairie, pampa, and veld, are usually found in the 
hearts of continents, and embrace the prairies and 
high plains of Canada and the United States, the 
pampas of Argentina, the South Afncan high veld, 
and parts of the Karroo, the Eurasian steppes 
between the northern Sibenan forests and the 
central deserts from Manchuria and Korea to 
southern Russia, the Hungarian pusztas, and parts 
of Bulgana, Rumania, Italy, and Spam The 
better-watered parts of these grasslands are among 
the world's chief granaries 

Cool Temperate Broad-leaved Deciduous Forests 
exist, either in patches or in continuous formation, 
in central and western Europe, north of the Alps 
and Pyrenees , in Russia, in a belt wedged between 
the northern coniferous forest and the southern 
steppes, dying out towards the Urals ; in Amuna, 
north China, and Japan; on both sides of the 
Appalachians, westward beyond the Mississippi, and 
northward to the Great Lakes , in Patagoma, 
southern Chile, and Tierra del Fuego , but are 
almost absent m Afnca and Austraha Among the 
trees are the oak, elm, ash, walnut, maple, beech, 
chestnut, sycamore, magnolia, poplar, aspen, and 
camellia. 

Coniferous, or Needle-leaved Forests, extend 
almost uninterruptedly over the north of America 
and Eurasia, and are the chief source of useful soft 
timber. Pines, firs, spruces, and larches are the 
typical trees. 

North of the coniferous forest line on mainland 
and islands stretch the desolate Tundras of Eurasia 
and the barren lands of Canada, bleak expanses of 
waste land with a scattered, stunted vegetation of 
mosses, lichens, and dwarf berry-beanng bushes, 
whose active life is limited to two or three months 
Nearer the poles are the ice deserts, perpetual sheets 
of ice and snow, almost devoid of life 

Mountain regions (depending on their location 
and altitude) may exhibit every type of vegetation, 
and it IS important to note that Nature fixes no 
boundary line between one type of vegetation and 
another, but each type merges gradually into the 
other 

The Chief Economic Plants Wheat (spring 
and winter types) is a product of temperate latitudes, 
and prefers a clayey loam soil It is the chief bread 
product of the white races, and is most largely grown 
in the Umted States, the Ukraine, Russia-in-Europe, 
France, India, Siberia, Canada, Egypt, and 
Argentina. 
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Mmse requires deep, rich, warm, mellow soils, 
and higher summer temperatures than wheat. The 
most important producing regions are the United 
States, Argentina, Rumania, Hungary, Italy, India, 
Mexico, Brazil, South Africa, and eastern Austraha 
Rice, the pnncipal food of the yellow races, 
requires high temperatures and fields that may be 
flooded at will India, China, Japan, Burma, Indo- 
China, the East and West Indies, Egypt, the plain 
of Lombardy, and the lower Mississippi valley are 
the chief regions of rice cultivation 

Sugar IS obtained chiefly from the sugar-cane and 
white sugar-beet The sugar-cane is a tropical 
grass, which requires abundant heat, moist, nch 
soils, and a lowland situation Most of the cane- 
sugar IS supplied by Cuba, Java, Hawaii, India, 
Puerto Rico, the Guianas, Brazil, Mauritius, China, 
Natal, Queensland, the East and West Indies, and 
the Mississippi delta. Sugar-beet needs careful 
cultivation, but thrives on comparatively poor soils 
in a temperate climate Holland, Belgium, north 
France, north Germany, Austria, Russia, the United 
States, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland, are 
the chief producing areas 

The Vine needs a long summer with fairly great 
sun heat in the late summer and early autumn, and 
warm soils retentive of moisture, such as chalk and 
limestone France easily leads the world in quahty 
and quantity of its vine production, followed by 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Hungary, central 
Chile, South Austraha, Victoria, New South Wales, 
the Cape of Good Hope Province, Argentina, and 
south-west Russia 

Tea The tea plant is sub-tropical, and thrives 
best on the hill slopes, once covered by monsoon 
forests. There are two kinds of tea-plants, the 
highland which produces the finer quahty, and the 
lowland which is the more prolific. India, Ceylon, 
China, Japan, Java, Natal, Formosa, and Fiji, are 
the most important producing regions 

Coffee. Like tea, coffee is of two mam varieties, 
the " Arabian ” highland type being the finer in 
aroma, and the “ Liberian ” lowland type the more 
prolific It IS grown at lower levels than tea , 
requires rich soils, tropical heat, and shelter from 
violent winds and too direct sun heat, Brazil (the 
bulk), Bolma, Arabia (Mocha), Jamaica, Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Mysore, Haiti, Santo-Dommgo, Mexico, 
Java, India, Venezuela, Nyasaland, Uganda, and 
Hawaii are the chief world producers of cofiee 
Cacao or Cocoa is essentially an equatonal pro- 
duct, requiring shelter from winds and direct sun- 
heat, volcanic soils, much moisture, and a lowland 
situation. The chief producing regions are the 
Gold Coast Colony, Ecuador, Venezuela, the West 
Indies, Trinidad, Brazil, Santo Domingo, Nigena, 
Sao Thom6, and Principe 

Cotton requires light hmestone soils or fine sandy 
loams, safety from frost, salt in the soil or in the air, 
a moderately high and even temperature and 
humidity, and six to seven months of warm weather 
The chief cotton-producing regions are the south- 
eastern states of the United States from the Caro- 
linas to Texas (Sea Island and Upland), Egypt 
(Sakel and Jannovitch), India (short-stapled), 
China, Peru, Brazil, Mexico, Persia, Turkestan, 
West Africa, the West Indies, Uganda, and Japan 
Rubber is the latex of several species of tropical 
trees and plants. Until recently it has been obtained 
mainly from wild trees and vines in the wet equa- 
tonal forests of Amenca, Afnca, and Asia ; but 
now the cultivation of rubber trees as a plantation 


product IS becoming increasingly important in 
Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, and 
India 

The Distribution of Animals. The animals of the 
world are divided into six great regions, which are 
separated from each other either by the ocean or 
by some great land barrici : (1) The Palaearctic 
Region extends across Europe and Asia, and is 
bounded on the south by the Sahara, the desert of 
Arabia, and the great Highlands of Central Asia. 
These deserts and highlands form barriers between 
the different regions as effective as a wide ocean. 
South of the Sahara, in Africa, is (2) the Ethiopian 
Region. South of the highlands of Asia is (3) the 
Oriental Region, which includes India, the south 
part of China, and the intervening peninsulas. _ To 
the south-east of this is (4) the Austrahan Region. 
The islands lying between these are sharply divided 
into Oriental and Australian sections The two 
Americas, separated from the other regions by 
broad oceans, are themselves divided into (5) the 
Nearctic Region of the north and (6) the Neo- 
tropical Region of the south Between these the 
desert regions north of the tropic, the mountain 
area of Mexico, and the narrowness of the isthmuses 
of Central Amenca form a very effectual barrier] 

The number of wild animals of economic impoit- 
ance is rapidly becoming less. Furs and skins are 
obtained from all the regions to a greater or lesser 
extent, but the most valuable are undoubtedly 
those of the thick-coated animals in the north of 
the Palaearctic and Nearctic Regions In_ the 
Ethiopian and Oriental Regions the elephant is of 
importance as a source of ivory, and m the latter 
as a means of transport also. 

With the opening up of the great plains of North 
America and Siberia m the north and Argentina, 
Australia, and New Zealand in the south, together 
with South Africa, the distribution of domestic 
an i mals has been greatly extended. In these 
countries, unhke Britain and the greater part of 
the continent of Europe, where animals are kept 
on farms, sheep and cattle, and, to a lesser extent, 
horses and swine, are raised m enormous numbers 
in sparsely peopled lands 

Of sea animals of economic value, the most 
important are the seal and the whale These, like 
many of the land animals, are threatened with 
extinction, on account of the wholesale slaughter 
carried on for the purpose of securing skins and oil. 
In the case of the seal, the number to be slaughtered 
each year is regulated by the Governments of the 
countiies on whose shores the animals live 

The Distribution of Domestic Animals : Cattle 
Cattle are bred mainly for either milk or meat, 
though m India they are used chiefly for draught 
purposes. When kept for meat they are usually 
associated with the sparsely populated newer lands, 
which have abundant natural pastures ; while the 
older, more densely populated, and often wetter 
lands, specialize m dairy cattle. The great cattle 
countnes of the world are : India (120,000,000, 
chiefly for draught purposes and hides) , the United 
States (60,000,000 — meat and dairying). Russia 
(probably 50,000,000, chiefly for hides, bones and 
tallow), Argentina (29,000,000, chiefly for meat), 
Germany (20,000,000 — meat and milk), France 
(84,000.000 — ^meat and milk), and the British Isles 
(12,000,000 — meat and milk) 

Sheep Mutton, wool, tallow, and sheep-slcins 
contribute a very important share to the wealth of 
sheep-rearing countries Excellent frozen mutton 
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IS exported from New Zealand, east and south-east 
Australia, Argentina, and Uruguay. Tallow and 
sheep-skins are exported from all the mutton- 
producing regions, and, in addition, they come from 
the Falkland Islands, South Africa, and Central 
Asia. 

Pigs. Pigs are reared in all non-arctac countries 
except those with a Mohammedan population Most 
pigs are bred in maize-producing countries, especi- 
ally the United States, and in the dairy-farming 
countries, wheie the best types are found The 
leading couutnes are the United States, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Russia, France, China, Canada, 
South Africa, Argentina, Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, 
Denmark, Ireland, and Great Britain 

Horses are bred inainly for draught purposes All 
cmhzed lands breed horses, but the largest numbers 
are found in the United States, Russia, Argentina, 
Venezuela, Brazil, New South Wales, Hungary, and 
North Africa 

The Distribution of Population. Europe, with 
Britain, India, and China, contain together three- 
fourths of the population of the world India and 
China are agncultural countries, able to support 
enormous populations, on account of their well- 
watered plains and abundant sunshine In Europe 
the most densely peopled areas are where the 
presence of coal and other minerals gives nse to 
great industries To supply food to those so 
engaged, intensive farming is earned on in the 
neighbourhood, thus augmenting the density of 
population in these areas In Britain, we have 
London with about 7,500,000 inhabitants, the 
largest aty in the world, surrounded, however, 
by thinly-peopled regions ; while in a circle of 25 
miles’ radius with Manchester as the centre, there 
are between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 inhabitants, 
probably the densest population to be found any- 
where in the world In Asia, the Delta of the 
Ganges-Brahmaputra and the low plains around 
the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang are the most 
thickly peopled. Outside India and China, and 
the islands of Hondo (Japan) and Java, Asia 
has a very small population indeed, great stretches, 
as in the Gobi desert and the frozen shores of the 
Arctic, being practically umnhabited Chaotic 
conditions in Russian Siberia still prevent the 
attraction of population along the route of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, but given settled condi- 
tions much land could be devoted to agncultural 
production, and would support a fairly dense 
population. 

In Africa, the most thickly-peopled country of 
Eg3rpt and the uninhabited Sahara he close together, 
Egypt being really a large oasis. Elsewhere in 
Africa, except in lie neighbourhood of large cities 
belonging to European peoples, the west coast, 
from Cape Verde through Upper and Lower Guinea, 
with the basins of the Niger and Congo, has most 
people 

In North Amenca the 100th meridian marks 
roughly the limit of rainfall in the Umted States 
sufficient to support agnculture, and' is, conse- 
quently, the hmit of the population of the Missis- 
sippi basin In Canada, the population is thickest 
from Lake Huron eastward along the north of Erie 
and Ontano, and then along both shores of the 
St Lawrence. The extension of railways and the 
aid given to agriculture, however, are attracting 
people across the continent, as in &beria, but to a 
greater extent 

In Central America, Mexico and Salvador are 


the chief centres of population. In South Amenca 
a few stretches of coast in Chih, Brazil, Peru, 
Venezuela, especially in the neighbourhoods of 
large towns, contain nearly the whole population 
of the continent. 

In Austraha the great desert hmits settlement 
on any scale to the east and south-east coast 
regions and the extreme south-western corner. 
There is no real reason why Australia should not 
normally provide a home for large numbers of 
people from other lands The rate of immigration 
in the past has been very largely influenced by 
pohtical considerations, and the distance of the 
continent from Europe 

The total population of the world is variously 
estimated at from 1,700,000,000 to 1,800,000,000. 
Of these people more than half are in Asia ; about a 
quarter in Europe , a ninth in Afnca ; a tenth m 
Amenca; and not more than one two-hundredth 
in Australia and the surrounding islands 

Europe is the most densely populated continent, 
with over a hundred and ten people to the square 
mile, while Austraha is the most sparsely populated, 
having only two to the square mile 

Racially, the Caucasian or white race is the most 
numerous, forming about half the total , then 
come the Mongols or yellow races, forming about 
one-third of the total ; while about one-eighth are 
Ethiopians or blacks. The bulk of the remainder 
are- American Indian, and kindred races 

GEBANIUM OIL. — An oil distilled from the 
leaves and flowers of the Pelargonium radula. It is 
imported from Algiers. The name, however, is 
frequently applied to several kinds of essential oil 
of rose-hke fragrance, which are used as substitutes 
for oil of roses 

GERMAN REPARATION (RECOVERY) ACT.- 
A law (now obsolete) which imposed a levy on each 
consignment of goods imported into the United 
Kingdom from Germany, unless they were shown 
to have been in transit from some other place of 
ongin The measure, which caused considerable 
controversy, came into operation as from April 1st, 
1921, and was withdrawn in 1925 upon the satis- 
factory settlement of terms for the bulk payment 
by Germany of the appropriate sums through the 
Reparation Commission 

The procedure was for the British importer to pay 
to H M Customs a specified percentage of the f o.b 
value of each consignment of goods he imported 
The goods were declared on a special Customs form 
(No. 140 (sale) ), and in exchange for his payment 
the importer received an official receipt (Form No 
280) which was transmitted to the German shipper 
as evidence of payment. At the same time the 
commeraal invoice was short-paid by the like sum 
The German sender then recovered the balance of 
his invoice from his own Government. Thus were 
reparation payments made from Germany to 
Britain 

The percentages of the fob value payable byway 
of levy were as follows — 

From April 1st, 1921 50% 

„ June, 1921 . 26% 

„ February 26th, 1924 , 5% 

,, September 9th, 1924, until 

repeal of Act in 1925 26% 

GERMAN SILVER. — A hard, silvery white alloy 
of copper, mckel, and zinc in proportions varying 
according to the purpose for which it is required 
It can be spun as well as Britannia metal, and it is 
largely used as the base of electro-plated goods, in 
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which case the alloy consists of 50 parts of copper, 
30 of zinc, and 20 of nickel. Many spoons, forks, 
and other articles are made of German silver alone, 
but these soon lose their bright appearance Silver- 
oid, argentoid, navohne, and nickehne are newer 
substances, closely resembling German silver, but 
containing an admixture of tin, cadmium, or other 
metal, German silver is frequently known as nickel 
silver. 

(xERMANY. — Position, Area, and Population. 
Before the Great War of 1914-1918, the powerful 
German Empire had an area of 208,789 square 
miles, and a population exceeding 65,000,000 Its 
population had increased over 40 per cent in a 
generation, its colonies had grown to the extent of 
over 1,100,000 square miles , and it had attained 
a leading position in the world’s industry and com- 
merce By the Treaty of Versailles, the " Reichs- 
land " of Elsass-Lothnngen (Alsace-Lorraine) and 
the Saar coal basin (temporarily, plebiscite in 1934), 
were ceded to France , parts of Posen and West 
Prussia to the newly-formed Repubhc of Poland , 
North Schleswig to Denmark , and Moresnet and 
Malmedy to Belgium Memel City, with adjoining 
territory, has been ceded to Lithuania , Danzig has 
become an independent City-State , and part of 
Upper Silesia has been gained by Poland. The 
vast colonial possessions (1,134,000 square miles, 
population, 15,000,000), in all quarters of the world, 
which promised a great economic expansion, have 
had to be renounced Togoland and Kamerun 
have been allocated to Britain and France , Geiman 
East Africa (Tanganyika Territory) to Britain , 
German South-West Africa to the Union of South 
Africa , the German Pacific possessions north of 
the Equator to Japan , and those south of the 
Equator to Australia and New Zealand 

The Germany of to-day is a Repubhc comprising 
eighteen States Prussia, Bavaria (with Coburg), 
Wurttemberg, Baden, Saxony, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Thuringia, Hesse, Oldenburg, Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Anhalt, Lippe, Waldeck, 
Schaumburg-Lippe, Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen 
It IS the most central country of Europe, occupying 
almost the whole north and west of central Europe, 
and extending from the Alps to the North and 
Baltic Seas and from 6° E long to almost 23° E 
long (East Prussia is separated from the rest of 
Germany by Danzig and the Polish corridor) South 
Germany, a comparatively narrow tract south of 
the northern watershed of the Main, is enclosed by 
France, Switzerland, Austria, and Czecho-Slovakia , 
North Germany, which is much larger, is bounded 
on the west by Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg, 
and on the east by Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, and 
Lithuania. Almost two-thirds of the boundaries of 
Germany are land frontiers, and one-third is com- 
posed of sea-coast on the north (the North and 
Baltic Seas, separated by the Jutland peninsula) 
From the northern point of Schleswig to the 
southern point of Bavaria the length is the same as 
that of Great Britain , from western Schleswig to 
Upper Silesia the distance is almost the same , but 
from the French Upper Alsace border to East 
Prussia it is much longer, being as great as from 
Gibraltar to Nice The area of the country is 
approximately 182,200 square miles, and its popula- 
tion exceeds 60,000,000 The Prussian of the 
Northern Plain of Nordic stock, fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, is the driving and organizing force ; 
while the dark-haired, dark-eyed Alpine of the 
south contributes largely to the wealth of German 


art, music, and literature Over 60 per cent of the 
people are Protestants, and over 35 per cent 
Roman Cathohcs 

The present Constitution was adopted on 31 st 
July, 1919, by the National Assembly at Weimar, 
and promulgated on 1 1 th August, 1919 It de dared 
that the new Commonwealth is a Repubhc, whose 
legislature shall consist of a Reichstag (469 members) 
representing the whole nation, and elected by a 
universal, equal, direct, and secret franchise of 
male and female voters on the proportional repre- 
sentative system, and a Reichsrat (66 members) 
representing the separate States The President 
IS elected for seven years, and the members of the 
Reichstag and Reichsrat are elected for four years 
Voters possess the right of initiative and the referen- 
dum Bills dealing with economical questions or 
social issues arising thereout must first be submitted 
to the new advisoiy Economical Council (Reichs- 
wirtschaftsrat) 

Coast Line. The chaiacter of the German coasts 
is a matter of considerable interest and importance 
At the most hberal estimate, Germany has only 
about 1,200 miles of sea-coast, of which 900 are 
on the Baltic, a sea which has ceased to be one of 
the great inland seas of world trade The short 
North Sea coast, a large part of which falls to 
Schleswig-Holstein, is much the more important, 
the Elbe and Weser ports alone owning some four- 
fifths of all German shipping A low coastal plain 
extends along the shore of the North Sea, separated 
from the tide-washed beach by a broken chain of 
sand-dunes The sea, for many miles from the 
shore, is very shallow and difficult to navigate on 
account of banks, some of which, rising just above 
sea-level, form low islands such as the Frisian 
Islands in the west, and the North Fnsian Islands 
(Sylt and the Hallagen) off Schleswig-Holstein In 
the west, the shallow flats, or " Watten,” uncovered 
only at low tide, merge on the landward side 
into the " marshes ” reached by water only at high 
tide These " marshes " have been, m many cases, 
reclaimed by a " golden hoop ” of dykes or sea-walls, 
and are utilised as pasture and corn lands All the 
harbours (Hamburg-Cuxhaven, Bremen-Bremer- 
haven. Emden) are very difficult of approach, except 
through certain channels, and are, consequently, 
easily defended (less so now than formerly, owing to 
the demohshing of the prodigious fortifications of 
Borkum, Hehgoland, and Sylt) 

The outhne of the Baltic coast is broken by many 
picturesque bays and creeks spreading far inland, 
but the sea is shallow and there are few good har- 
bours Sand deposits due to the Baltic currents 
have formed narrow spits {mhrungen) which enclose 
land-locked lagoons {haffen) of fresh water at the 
mouths of the rivers In these the nvers are form- 
ing deltas : consequently, the harbours at their 
mouths often depend for access to the sea on 
artificial channels The island of Rugen is a 
detached portion of the mainland Kiel, Lubeck, 
Rostock, Stralsund, Stettin-Swinemunde, and 
Kdnigsberg are all blocked by ice in the wintei, for 
a penod varying from a month in the west to five 
months in the east, and their outlook is to Scan- 
dinavian lands rather than the countries of western 
Europe. 

Belief. Germany occupies part of all the four 
zones into which the surface of Central Europe is 
divided — the Alps, Alpine Foreland, Central High- 
lands, and Northern Plain On the southern 
borders of Bavaria, between the Lake of Constance 
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and Salzburg, the northern limestone Alps represent greatest height in the Schneekoppe (5,260 ft ) in 
Germany’s small share of the Alps. Heaved up by the Riesen (Giant) Mountains 
pressure from the south, these mountains approach The Northern Plain, the larger part of Germany, 
or exceed 6,500 ft, in elevation, and in Zugspitze has a uniformity of rehef and structure, which is in 
rise to over 9,700 ft It is here alone that Germany staking contrast to the south, and encouraged a 
extends into the region of eternal snow. single pohtical umt (Prussia). Though low-lying 

From the Lake of Constance to the mouth of the and flat, it is only in parts a complete low plain 
111 stretches the Alpine Foreland, a high plain of Its foundation consists of depressed blocks of all 
largely morainic character, covered in the south formations down to the Tertiary, but soft material 
with coarse glacial gravel from the Alps, into which of Quaternary age, mainly sands and clays of 
the water sinks quickly, leaving a dry and infertile alluvial and glacial origin, composes most of its 
country, and in the north with good productive surface The details of its topography are inti- 
soil 'The borderland between the northern and mately related to the action of ice in the Great Ice 
southern regions is bog land, which is now being Age Large areas, especially in the north-east, are 
reclaimed and utihsed covered with morainic lakes, and the successive 

The Central Highlands, extending north of the frontages of ice, in advance or retreat, have left a 
Danube from Silesia to the Rhine, are a very highly senes of concentac arcs of morainic hills more or 
comphcated region of ancient folded ranges, worn less parallel with the Baltic coast The most 
down to their stumps and then uphfted, of fractured northerly of these hills, known as the Baltic Heights, 
and tilted blocks of the earth’s crust, of basin-hke runs from Flensburg to Lotzen, and reaches a height 
depressions, and, in places, of past volcamc activity of over 1,000 ft. in the Turmberg above Danzig 
They fall into • {a) The Lower Rhine Highlands are In the east, the lowest-l 3 n.ng area, the overflow of the 
an uphfted ancient peneplain, through which the nvers Oder, Spree, Havel, Netze, and Warthe, has 
Rhine has cut a narrow gorge between Bingen and converted vast tracts of country into swamps. In 
Bonn, progressively maintaining its course during the west are large expanses of moorland and heath, 
the gradual uplift The Rhine and its tributaries of which the best known aie the Luneberger Heide 
divide the highland mass into four groups, the Eifel (Heath Land), the East Fnesland Moor, and the 
and Hunsruck on the west, separated by the Moselle Bourtanger Moor Much of this region is so swampy 
valley, and the Westerwald-Rothaar and Taunus as to be impassable, and the stenle nature of its 
on the east, separated by the Lahn, the two nver soil makes agriculture unprofitable Fertile areas 
valleys forming a great valley almost at nght angles are found on the sunny southward slopes of the 
to the mam Ilhine valley. Along the whole of the Baltic ndge, along the rivers, and in the south, but 
northern scarp of the block the old rock is nch in large areas are of a stenle nature, yielding good 
metal, and overlooks a fertile lowland underlaid and crops only by the apphcation of the most scientific 
flanked by coal The southern scarp, nch in slate, methods of agriculture 

IS much less rich in metal and fuel than the northern, Lakes are abundant in the Baltic Lake Plateau, 
but has some compensation in the greater area of Those of East Prussia are irregular and deep, 
volcanic formation, the bleak Eifel, with the resembhng those of Finland, while shallow shore 
picturesque Sieben Gebirge, being much less import- lakes he behind the chain of dunes on the Pomeran- 
ant than the fertile Taunus, with its numerous hot lan coast Holstein has a small cluster of lakes 
springs. (6) The Vosges (French) and the Black In the Alpine Foreland a few small lakes he among 
Forest (Schwarzwald) , together with their northern the mountains, and the smaller nvers of the plain 
extensions (the Hardt and Palatinate Hills and the form lakes of considerable size in the couise of their 
Odenwald), once formed a single block, whose sluggish wandenngs seaward 
central part subsided between a senes 'of parallel With the exception of the Weser, none of the 
faults, and thus formed a nft valley, some 200 miles larger German nvers he wholly within the country 
long and 20 broad This valley, which stretches The Rhine enters from Switzerland and its tnbutary, 
from Basel to Mainz, is the middle basin of the the Moselle, from France, and ]ust after passing 
Rhine, and is in marked contrast to the narrow Emmench, enters Holland on its way to the sea 
gorge Its floor is covered by alluvium and is of A large part of Germany's trade has, therefore, to 
great fertility The higher parts of the mountain pass tibrough Holland. The Elbe, however, cames 
masses close to the nft consist of several parallel a considerable amount of the trade of Czecho- 
ranges running north and south 4,000 to 5,000 ft Slovakia, but the Oder is relatively the least useful 
high, with deep, narrow valleys between them, while of the large German nvers. The Danube, nsing 
on the outer sides long transverse spurs slope in the Black Forest, has the greater part of its 
gradually to the level of the uplands. The slopes navigable bed outside Germany, Most important 
are covered with forests nearly to their tops, but of all the nvers to Germany’s trade and industry is 
the highest points are grass-covered (c) From the the Rhine, which, unlike the other nvers, always 
mountain node of the eastern Fichtelgebirge radiate maintains a considerable volume 
the Bohmer Wald, the Erz Gebirge, the Riesen Climate. The chmate is more or less continental 
Gebirge, the Sudetes, and the Moravian Heights everywhere, and four chmatic areas may be dis- 
f onnmg a highland framework for the low diamond- tinguished — one of warm summers and cool winters 
shaped Bohemian plateau The Franconian and in the north-west, one of very warm summers and 
Swabian Jura, and the uplands of the Main and very cold winters in the north-east, one of very 
Neckar are scarplands with the scarps looking to the warm summers and cold winters in the south, 
north-west The Harz Mountains, an isolated mass and one of hot summers and cool winters in the 
of ancient rock containing the granite plateau of the nft valley The average annual tempeiature is 
Brocken (3,740 ft.), mark a continuation of the hne 53” F in the north-west, 49” F. in the centre, 
of the Sudetes, as do the Weser Highlands (the and 43" F in the north-east, and the range of 
Rhdn and the Vogelsberg) lying farther north- temperature increases more with distance from 
west Older than the other parts of central Europe, the sea than with distance from the Equator 
the mountains surrounding Bohemia reach their (42” F in the north-east, 38° F in the south, and 
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30® F. in the north-west). In January, the mean 
temperature varies from 22° F. in the east to 34° F. 
in the west The average annual rainfall for 
Germany is about 28 in ; it is greater in the west, 
where the moist westerlies prevail, than in East 
Prussia On the higher parts of the west, from the 
Harz Mountains southward, the fall averages 34 in. ; 
on the intermediate levels in the west and the higher 
parts of the east it averages 31 in ; and on the 
exposed lower levels of the north-east it averages 
24 in , decreasing southward The North Sea 
coast IS almost free from frost in winter, while the 
Baltic rivers are closed by ice, for from one to five 
months. In the lowlands the rainfall varies from 
28 in in the west to 16 in in the east, while in the 
higher south it ranges from 80 in on the peaks of 
the Schwarzwald to 30 in in the lower uplands of 
the east 

Vegetation. Of the whole area of Germany 40 
percent is cultivated, 16 per cent consists of natural 
pasture, 26 per cent is forest-covered, and only 
9 per cent is waste Pine and fir woods have been 
extended at the cost of the deciduous forests (mainly 
of oak and beech) Three-quarters of the forests 
are pine-woods, which clothe the upper slopes of the 
Southern Highlands, and are also found in parts of 
the Northern Plain. The remainder is composed of 
mixed woods, the beech predominating in the Baltic 
and Weser regions, and the oak in the south and the 
Elbe and Oder valleys Larch woods grace the 
Alpine districts ; silver fir forests beautify the 
Schwarzwald, Thuringerwald, and the Sudetes , 
spruce woods cover the slopes of the Harz , and 
Scots pine is the characteristic tree of the Northern 
Plain In the north-west the salt sea winds stunt 
the growth of trees, and moors and heaths prevail 
in this least-wooded part of Germany Vine-grow- 
ing is important in the warm, sheltered valleys of 
the Moselle, Rhme, Mam, and Neckar, and in the 
east the warm summers and early autumns permit 
the successful cultivation of the vine as far north 
as 52° N. lat 

Fauna. The fauna of Germany is that common 
to all western Europe north of the Alpine range 
A certain number of abonginal wild animals have 
been exterminated, but the stag, roe, wild cat, mink, 
and wild boar still roam the forests, and the elk 
is still found in East Prussia. The chamois and 
marmot range the Alps above the tree hmit ; and 
the hamster, typical of the steppes, remains in many 
parts Red deer, hares, foxes, badgers, and the 
lesser rodents are common ; and game-birds, black- 
cock, woodcock, and pheasants are denizens of the 
forests Partridges and quail are plentiful in the 
arable lands, and snipe are found in the Danube 
marshes Bird life, migrant and permanent, is 
similar to that of Britain, but also includes the stork 
Reptiles are not numerous. The rivers are full of the 
various species of fish found in British home waters 
— salmon, bream, perch, pike, trout, carp, and 
crayfish There are numerous oyster banks ofi the 
shallow west coast of Schleswig, and lobsters are 
caught in the shore waters of Heligoland 

Industries. Agriculture Germany, like Britain, 
though to a lesser extent, has become an industrial 
and commercial country rather than an agricultural 
Except in a few districts, particularly in the west 
and south, the land is not specially fertile, and the 
north and east abound in expanses of sand Agri- 
culture IS, however, saved by the existence of a 
numerous, determined, and efi&cient peasantry, 
working little farms on the intensive system (much 
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labour, artificial manures, careful drainage, and 
rotation of crops) It is only in East Prussia that 
large estates are the rule The principal cereal 
grown is rye (10,600,000 acres), still the food staple 
of the greater part of the population, and the mam 
crop of the Northern Plain. Oats (8,800,000 acres) 
are widely grown, and hay (13,700,000 acres) is of 
great importance Potatoes (7,000,000 acres) are 
produced most largely in North Germany, and on 
the great manorial estates of the east brandy is 
distilled therefrom Sugar-beet (1,000,000 acres) 
IS grown in Saxony, Silesia, Brunswick, Anhalt, and 
Bavaria, and is converted into sugar at Frankfort- 
on-Oder and Magdeburg Wheat (3,700,000 acres) 
and barley (3,600,000 acres) are confined chiefly to 
the fertile regions of the Upper Rhine plain Barley 
for malting IS in great demand The south-western 
districts are best fitted naturally for the growth of 
the vine, hops, and tobacco (though there are 
extensive tobacco fields in Pomerania) Maize is 
grown as fodder, as are also trefoil and lupin 
Buckwheat is a product of the sandy soils of the 
north and flax of the eastern Baltic lands Vege- 
tables are grown in sufficient quantities for local 
needs The fruit-growing industry is a source of 
pnde. Besides the hardy apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry, common throughout the country, the 
sheltered southern valleys produce the dehcate 
apricot, peach, and edible chestnut. For some yeais 
Germany has failed to supply itself with all the food 
it needs, and the tendency is towards larger imports 
in the future 

The raising of cattle (17,300,000), sheep 
(5,000,000), pigs (17,000,000), goats, (4,000,000), 
and horses (3,900,000) on the extensive pastures and 
well-cared-for meadows is an important part of 
German farming The plains of the Alpine Fore- 
land and of the north support most of the horses , 
while cattle, bred for beef and dairy purposes, aie 
found everywhere from the coastal marshes to the 
Alps Dairying is growing in the north-west and 
Kiel butter is well known Sheep, owing to intensive 
agnculture and the growth of population, have 
greatly dechned, and large flocks are now confined 
to the great estates of the north-east On the other 
hand, pigs have largely increased owing to the large 
supplies of beet-refuse as food and the growing 
demand for pig products. Goats in the mountain- 
ous south, though reduced in number, are important 
for milk and cheese Poultry are important on 
most of the farms, and geese are a speciality of 
Pomerania. Rabbits, formerly despised as food, 
are now kept in millions for ultimate consumption 

Fishing The rivers, lakes, and lagoons provide 
a large proportion of the fish food consumed, and 
thefishenes of the North and Baltic seas, stimulated 
by the excellent communications with inland 
markets, are very valuable and steadily progressing 
Much attention is given to pisciculture. 

Forestry. Germany’s extensive woods and forests 
are under careful supervision, and produce a large 
volume of timber which is floated down the nvers 
as rafts to be dealt with at such ports as Mannheim 
and Ratisbon The Harz and Thuringian forests, 
favoured with abundant soft-wood and water-power, 
have important manufactures of paper in all its 
forms, and wood-carving, clock- and toy-making are 
typical industries of the forest areas 

Mining Notwithstanding its great losses of 
mineral-bearing territory, Germany is still one of 
the foremost mining countries of the world. Of 
coal, the chief mineral, there are vast resources in 
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the Rhineland-Westphaliau (or Ruhr), Aix-la- 
Ghapelle (Aachea), Saxoay, Lower Silesian, and 
Upper Silesian basins, and smaller quantities in a 
number of other locahties The annual production 
IS about 138,000,000 tons, and the Ruhr basin is 
the main source of supply In addition to coal 
there is an enormous output (139,000,000 tons) of 
lignite , and peat, found in beds varying from 3 to 
40 ft., is cut in large quantities Iron-ore produc- 
tion has greatly dechned owing to the loss of the 
famous minette mines of Lorraine, and Germany 
has now to enter the open market for some of its 
supply of iron The home production (8,000,000 
tons) comes from Westphaha, particularly the Ruhr 
district, certain areas of the Harz and Thunngia, 
and Upper Silesia A large area, including the 
plains on every side of the Harz, contains enormous 
beds of rock-salt above or amongst deposits of 
potassium minerals, preserved by an extensive 
sheet of diluvium These potash salts have enabled 
Germany to improve its agriculture, and to lead in 
the chemical industry. The mining of precious 
metals, once very profitable, is now small, though 
gold and silver are still found in small quantities 
in the Fichtel Gebirge, the Erz Gebirge, and the 
Harz. Lead, copper, zinc, and tin ores are largely 
mined, and remunerative quantities of wolfram, 
manganese, bismuth, cobalt, nickel, and antimony 
are obtained The Lower Rhine district, the Weser 
valleys, the Erz Gebirge, and the Sudetes are rich in 
mineral springs of curative properties, winch have 
helped to develop the spas of Ems, Wiesbaden, 
Homburg, Nauheim, Soden, Aachen, Pyrmont, and 
Baden-Baden 

Manufactures. Germany ranks high among the 
leading manufacturing countries of the world, its 
progress during most of the last sixty years being 
phenomenal In the apphcation of science to mass 
production Germany is the leader ; no other country, 
as yet, can show such orgamsed work of detail, by 
which epoch-making thoughts are brought to bear 
on practice in such a way as to make an epoch 
industry. Horizontal and vertical combines are 
a feature of the industrial organisation All coal, 
heavy iron and steel, potash, and coal-tar producing 
concerns are compulsorily fused into All-German 
Syndicates, governed by assemblies representing 
Producers, Traders, and Consumers, with equal 
representation for Employers and Employed 
Vertical combinations secure control over firms 
producing raw materials and over concerns working 
up the material through every stage of manufacture 
Recently, new and up-to-date plant and machinery 
and labour-saving appliances have been installed 
in many of the large factories Much attention is 
given to the extended and economical use of lignite, 
the rapid expansion of electric power derived from 
lignite and water, and the scientific use of heating 
units to extract the greatest possible energy out 
of coal, oil, and other fuels Germany has ceased 
to be a bulk exporter of raw materials and semi- 
manufactured products, and its future will probably 
consist mainly of finished goods 
As in Britain, industry tends to follow its needed 
raw materials, or the cheapest trade routes by which 
these materials can be transported The principal 
seats of the iron and steel industry (which is well 
developed and steadily progressing in spite of the 
loss of coal and iron supplies from the Luxemburg- 
Lorrame-Saar areas) are in the Rhineland, West- 
phalia, Upper Silesia, and Saxony. In the ^t two 
of these are found the great blast furnaces and steel 


works which formerly gave to Germany the second 
place in the world as a producer of pig-iron and 
steel The hub of industrial Germany is an area 
some 50 miles long by 6 to 16 miles wide, stretching 
in a south-easterly direction from north of Essen 
to Siegen Dusseldorf, Essen, Ruhrort, Duisburg, 
Dortmund, Gelsenkirchen, Remscheid, Bruch- 
hausen, and Solmgen are the chief centres in the 
Ruhr region There is much speciahsation, Essen 
and Dusseldorf are noted for heavy engineering, 
Solmgen, Remscheid, and Tutthngen for cutlery 
and hardware , Zwickau and Chemnitz for textile 
machinery , Magdeburg, Halle, and Frankfort for 
agricultural machinery , Dresden and Leipzig for 
sewing-machines and pianos , Crefeld and Frank- 
fort for ferro-alloys , and Magdeburg and Berhn 
for electrical goods German shipbuilding dechned 
greatly after the war, but has resumed importance 
The chief yards are at Stettin, Lubeck, Eliel, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Vegesack, Bremerhaven, Rostock, 
and Elbing 

The textile trades are dependent largely on 
imported materials, and their wide distribution is 
due to transport, climatic, and labour conditions 
The cotton industry is less specialised, less locahsed, 
and on approximately half the scale of the British, 
the leading districts being Saxony (Chemnitz, Plauen 
and Zwickau), followed by Westphalia (Munchen- 
Gladbach, Barmen, and Elberfeld), Rhineland 
(Coin) and minor towns in Silesia (Reichenbach) and 
South Germany (Augsburg) Somewhat of lesser 
importance than the cotton industry is the woollen 
industry scattered through Saxony (Chemnitz), 
Westphalia (Barmen and Elberfeld), Thuringia, 
Silesia, and South Germany, and at Berlin and 
Aachen Linen goods are produced in Westphaha, 
Silesia, and Saxony, and silk in Crefeld and a 
number of other Rhenish towns 

In the chemical and dye-stuffs industry Germany 
IS pre-eminent. Its advantages are the possession 
of large supplies of potash and other salts, the by- 
products of numerous coking ovens, much capital, 
technical skill, and research The Badische Anihn- 
und Soda Fabnk almost controlled the world's 
dye-stuffs market previous to 1914 In the by- 
products districts the chief works are at Ludwigs- 
hafen, Essen, Leverkusen, Elberfeld, Hochst-on- 
the-Main, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Berlin and Oppau ; 
while in the Elbe basin, where the natural salts are 
found, Merseburg, Schonebeck, and Stassfurt are 
the leading centres At Munich and Burghausen, 
Alpine water-power is used in the electro-chemical 
works Germany not only leads in heavy chemicals , 
fertilisers, and dye-stuffs, but also in the purest 
pharmaceutical products, laboratory materials, and 
glassware 

Other manufactures are optical instruments at 
Jena ; porcelain at Meissen ; tobacco at Hamburg 
and Bremen , beet-sugar at Halle, Breslau, Magde- 
burg, and Hamburg , beer at Munich, Stuttgart, 
and Karlsruhe ; printing at Leipzig ; paper, 
paper-pulp, clocks, watches, wood-carving, and toys 
m the forest regions , and lace-makmg in the 
isolated villages 

Communicationg and Trade. Communications by 
land, water, and air are well developed. The 
railway mileage is approximately 35,000, and, with 
the exception of some 2,200 miles, is State-owned 
Recently, the railways have been reconditioned, and 
placed under the control of a company, and are 
being worked on a commercial basis Undoubtedly, 
the railway system is the best in Europe, and shows 
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a close network in the industrial regions Berhn 
occupies a central position in the railway system of 
Europe, a focus for north-south and east- west routes 
The Orient Express route from Pans to Constanti- 
nople, after crossing the Rhine, runs along the 
base of the Black Forest , winds along the Neckar 
valley, past Stuttgart and on to Ulm , and 
then proceeds through Munich on its way to the 
Austrian town of Linz in the Danube valley East- 
wards from Berhn there are three trunk hnes The 
most northern crosses the Oder and Vistula to 
Marienburg , runs north-east to Konigsberg, thence 
east to Vilna, and finally north-east to Leningrad 
The middle route passes through Thom. Warsaw, 
and Smolensk to Moscow , while the southern, 
skirting the northern slopes of the Carpathians, 
leads through Lemberg to Odessa Southwards from 
Berlin runs the important Nord-Sud express by 
Munich and the low Brenner pass to Verona and 
Venice, and another route via Dresden leads through 
Prague to Vienna, which is also reached via 
Breslau Westwards, a main line passes through 
Magdeburg to Cologne, whence it is connected with 
the Dutch and Belgian ports. Pans. Basel, and the 
Alpine tunnels, of which the St Gotthard is the most 
important to German commerce On the north, 
Berlin is connected with Hamburg and Denmark, 
and with Stettin and the island of Rugen, whence 
train-ferries run to Sweden The Ostend-Vienna 
route proceeds through Cologne (Coin), Frankfort- 
on-Main, and Nuremberg (Nuraberg) to Ratisbon, 
and down the Danube into Austna 
The natural and artificial waterwa 3 rs (7,600 miles) 
are of great value to German commerce The Rhine, 
the Elbe, and the Oder are all navigable to the 
neighbourhood of the German frontier or beyond 
it, and the Danube is navigable from Ulm Canal 
construction has been greatly facihtated by the 
general north-eastward direction of the rivers, and 
their sharp right-angled bends in their lower courses, 
and it IS possible for goods to be sent by water almost 
the whole way from the east to the west of the 
country. By the settled pohcy of extending this 
east and west canal system, and improving the nver 
navigation southward, sometimes, indeed, also 
augmenting it by canals, the whole country is being 
covered with a network of fine waterways, which 
provide the means for cheap transport in every 
direction, especially for heavy raw materials, such 
as ore and coal, which will not bear the cost of 
carnage by rail The westernmost angle of the 
Vistula is quite close to the Netze, a tributary of the 
Oder, and is joined to it by the Bromberger Canal 
Similarly, the Oder is joined to the Spree and the 
Havel by the Friedrich Wilhelm and Finow canals 
In Bavaria, the Ludwig Canal connects the naviga- 
tion of the Rhine and Danube It runs from Main, 
up the Regnitz valley, past Nuremberg, and thence 
through hilly country, to the Altmuhl, a tributary 
of the Danube A canal to connect the Mam with 
the Danube is to be cut so that small sea-going 
steamers will be able to sail across Europe to the 
Black Sea. The Dortmund-Ems Canal affords an 
outlet for the Westphahan industrial area through 
German territory, and has lessened the trade on the 
Rhine route to Rotterdam. With this canal the 
Weser is connected, but there is no canal communica- 
tion between the Weser and the more easterly nvers 
The Kaiser Wilhelm, or Kiel Canal, runs across 
Holstein from Holtenau, near Kiel, to Brunsbuttel, 
near the mouth of the Elbe, a distance of about 
61 miles It IS 144 ft. wide at the bottom and 


36 ft. deep, and has four locks at each end Primarily 
bmlt for the needs of the German Navy, it is now 
open to the vessels of all nations, and saves the long 
dItour round Denmark for vessels bound from the 
Baltic to the North Sea The Rhine navigation 
as high as Mannheim far excels that of all other 
German waterways, and next in importance to it 
IS the Elbe system Cologne is reached by light- 
draught sea-going vessels, and tugs and barges use 
the Rhine as far as Basel, 500 miles from its mouth 
Strasbourg on the 111, where the canals from the 
Marne and Rhone enter the Rhine system, is, 
however, the head of the important navigation On 
the Ems, Weser, Elbe, and Oder, the 600-ton barge 
IS typical of the largest class The Weser is 
navigable for small barges as far as Cassel, on its 
tributary, the Fulda , and a deep waterway is being 
constructed between Bremen and Hameln Much 
of the traffic of Czecho-Slovakia is carried on the 
Elbe , and the Elbe-Trave Canal, from Lavenburg 
to the seaboard, passes through Lubeck, and has 
greatly increased the trade of that port From 
Konigsberg there is a water-route to Kustrm, on 
the Oder 

There are air-services connecting Berlin with the 
pnncipal towns of Geimany, and with those of 
western Europe Telegraphic, telephonic, and 
wireless communications are excellent 

The central position of Germany m the heart of 
Europe, gives the Republic a great advantage in 
trading with the wealthy countries bordering its 
frontier, and even beyond, as the railways, except 
the Russian, are of one gauge, and goods can be 
transported without break of bulk Its North Sea 
ports, although not so well placed as those of north- 
ern France and Britain, rank among the foremost 
world ports, Hamburg being the most important 
port on the continent of Europe. German organisa- 
tion, skill, and energy have gained most of the formei 
world markets, and largely built up the mercantile 
marine (approximately 5,500,000 tons) Most of 
the overseas trade is earned on through Hamburg 
and Bremen and foreign North Sea ports, and is 
mainly with the United States, Great Britain, Central 
and South America, the West Indies, and British 
India Very important trade is also carried on 
with the surrounding countries Germany’s exports 
and imports resemble those of Britain, but it is not 
so dependent on foreign food as Britain The bulk 
of the export trade, with the exception of some coal, 
is in manufactured goods, iron and steel goods, and 
machinery easily ranking first, followed by textiles, 
chemicals, sugar, glass, scientific and other instru- 
ments, toys, pianos, wood manufactures, leather 
goods, and paper Dairy produce, hides and skins 
are also exported. The chief imports are raw 
materials (especially cotton and wool), foodstuffs 
(wheat, barley, cacao), coal, ores, and partly manu- 
factured and wholly manufactured goods. 

German Trade, 1913 and 1924. 

Imports Exports 

Millions of Gold Marks Millions of Gold Marks. 

1913 

Animals, living 289 7 

Food and Drink. 2796 5 

Raw Materials . +997‘i 

Articles partly manu- 
factured rads's 

Articles wholly or 
mainly manufactured 1422 i 
Gold and Silver 437*4 

Totals . 1x206 1 


1924 

1913 

1924 

92 47 

7*4 

13 71 

2676*93 

1068 7 

410*14 

3686 79 

1300 I 

468 09 

897 65 

939*8 

439 09 

1781 ai 

6778*9 

5191 43 

181 79 

103*7 

35*4‘’' 

9316*84 

10198*6 

6566*85 
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The Chief States and Trade Centres. Prussta consists essentially of an infertile, sandy plain, mter- 
(113,750 square miles , 38,800,000 population), the spersed with large areas of coniferous forests and 
predominant state, consists of East Prussia, Bran- small areas of fertile soil Swamps, lakes, and rivers 
denburg, Berlin, Pomerania, the Border Province abound, and the abundance of its navigable waters, 
(Grenzmark Posen-West Prussia), Lower Silesia, its low level, and its central site have made it the 
Upper Sdesia, Prussian Saxony, Schleswig-Holstein, pivot of inland navigation and the railway system 
Hanover, Westphalia, Hesse-Nassau, Rhineland, of Prussia Its chief products are timber, wool 
and Hohenzollern ; and stretches from the frontiers (the finest), barley, rye, hemp, flax, tobacco, hops, 
of France and Belgium to the new Pohsh State and honey Frankfurt-an-der-Oder (68,000), the 
The north-east and east form a vast sandy plain, eastern “ Ford of the Franks,” is the chief town 
devoted to forest growth and corn and potato- (Berhn is now separated from Brandenburg ) It has 
growing, and is still the home of feudahsm and large long been a great trade centre, and was the head 
estates The north-west is more or less hilly, and of important navgation on the Oder, but lost its 
the seat of some of Germany’s greatest industries, predominance with the cutting of canals between 
coal-minmg, iron and steel production, chemicals, the Elbe and the Oder and the consequent increase 
and textiles In the south and south-west the vine, in water transportation Other towns are Branden- 
wheat, and sugar-beet are largely grown, while burg, the capital ; Kustrin (a marsh-girt fortress) , 
throughout the great plain rye, oats, potatoes, barley, and Kottbus and Forst (woollen towns) 
and hay are important crops. The rearing of live Berlin (339 square miles ; 3,900,000 population), 
stock is on a large scale (9,700,000 cattle , 3,800,000 Berhn City (2,200,000), the capital of modern 
sheep, 1 1,500,000 pigs ; 2,600,000 goats , 2,700,000 Germany and of Prussia, hes on the Spree in a 
horses ; and 44,000,000 head of poultry) On the district of forest-covered sands and marshes, half- 
seaboard, hardy fisher folk earn a precarious hving way between Hamburg and Breslau, Stettin and 
by scouring the North and Baltic seas Mining, Leipzig, and Memel and Mulhouse, and thus domin- 
especially in Westphaha, Saxony, and Silesia, is of ates Germany It grew round an island in the Spree 
the greatest importance (Coal, 120,000,000 tons , which rose above flood-level, and is historically a 
lignite, 101,000,000 tons ; iron ore, 3,500,000 tons , typical island-bndge centre. In the fifteenth 
salts, 650,000 tons). There is a great diversity of century the rulers of Brandenburg chose this then 
race, although not more than 10 per cent are non- small trading settlement for their chief town and 
German speaking The strongest elements in the gave it special privileges. The later German 
population are the Saxon, Frankish, Slavic, Celtic, Emperors furthered the growth of the town, but it 
and Frisian , but Wends inhabit the Spreewald, remained relatively small, till modern scientific 
Huguenots are found in Berhn, and descendants of developments and the creation of excellent transport 
Scottish immigrants in the north-east Scenic facihties made it possible for industry to pay well 
beauty and romance co-mingle in the Rhine and although all the necessary raw matenals have to 
Its valleys ; picturesque but lacking m romance are come from a distance. It is the great railway node, 
the Bergisches Land of Westphaha, the sandy important river port, the headquarters of German 
Sachsenwald, and the Luneburg Moor ; and the banking, the most important university town, and 
Harz heights, the Giant Mountains of Silesia, the the greatest manufactunng centre of Germany 
Spreewald (a Rural Venice), and the quaint Baltic Like London and New York, its manufactures are 
villages possess an irresistible charm The subhme, very vaned, but its chief are clothing, machinery, 
however, is lacking over much of Prussia and scientific instruments Charlottenburg (320,000), 

East Prussia (14,883 square miles , 2,300,000 the western suburb of Berhn, is noted for its corn- 
population), cut ofi from the rest of Prussia by mercial and technical schools Rixdorf (240,000), 
Danzig and the Polish corndor, is a morainic lake- is the working-class suburb, where furniture, 
land, sloping down to a dune-fnnged and Haff- linoleum, and pianos are made Spandau (85,000), 
fronted coastal plain from the lake-strewn plateau a marsh-girt fortress, was formerly the chief 
of the Seenplatte, which attains 1,000 ft. About mihtary arsenal of Germany Potsdam, on the 
one-fifth is forested (coniferous) ; and there is a Wann-See, is the Windsor and the Versailles of 
large area of barren sand or bog , while the climate Prussia, and manufactures silk, chocolate, and 
IS the coldest in Germany (Tilsit, January tempera- furniture Schoneherg is a residential suburb 
ture 25° F ) Nevertheless, half the area is under Pomerania (11,663 square miles; 1,900,000 
cultivation, mainly with rye, potatoes, and flax, the population), (" On the Sea ”), is a long, straggling 
best districts being the alluvial lands of the Niemen, province, extending over part of the lake and forest- 
Pregel, and Passarge. Amber is found on the Baltic covered Baltic plateau and the lower course of the 
shores, and there is an important Government stud- Oder. Physically, it is one of the flattest areas in 
farm, near Gumbmnen Komgsberg (outport, all Germany, and correspondingly marshy, and 
Pillau), (274,000), the chief city, stands on the where lake and marsh are absent, the soil is thin 
Pregel, about 4J miles from Its mouth, on the Fnsches and sandy Its typical activities are peat extrac- 
Haff It IS an important port, a fort, umversity tion, fishing in the lakes and lagoons, the reanng 
town, and manufacturing centre Its output of aquatic fowl (especially geese), and commerce 
includes mach'nery, chemicals, toys, and sugar, on tixe Lower Oder Stettin (251,000), near the 
Elbing (59,000), near the south-western end of the mouth of the Oder, where it enters the Stettmer 
Frisches HaS, exports timber and has shipbuilding Haff, which is bounded by the islands of Wolhfi and 
yards. Tilsit, near the mouth of the Niemen or Usedom, is the most southerly and chief Prussian 
Memel, is a small port Marienwarden and Marien- Baltic port. Linked to Berlin by nver and canal, 
burg are small, quaint, old-fashioned towns it grew with the rise of Berhn and the German 

Brandenburg (15,072 square miles , population, empire in the nineteenth century It is specially 
2,600,000), historically the nucleus of the kingdom interested in shipbuilding (Vulcan yards), andmanu- 
of Prussia, hes between Mecklenburg and Saxony, factures with imported coal, sugar, and spirits (from 
and includes part of the middle basin of the Oder, potatoes) Its exports are sugar, spints, timber, 
and much of the basins of the Spree and Havel It and gram Swinemunde, on the island of Usedom, 
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IS its outport. Stvalsund, a flourishing port, Greifs- 
wald, old Hanse centre, and Bergen, the capital of tiie 
chalk island of Rugen, are the other chief centres 

The Border Prmmce (Grenzmark Posen — West 
Prussia), (2,971 square miles ; 340,000 population), 
consists of moors and pine-forested lakeland Its 
chief products are timber, rye, potatoes, and sugar- 
beet It contains no town of outstanding import- 
ance. 

Lower Silesia (10,276 square miles , 3,200,000 
population), and tipper Silesia (3,746 square miles , 
1,400,000 population). These frontier provinces 
rank among the most important industrial regions 
in Prussia They occupy the fertile upper basin 
of the Oder and the mountain country of the 
Sudetes and Giant Systems Wheat, sugar-beet, 
and rye are grown , timber is important in the hilly 
legions , coal, zinc, and other minerals are mined 
on the mountain slopes , and iron, textiles, and 
chemicals represent the chief manufactures. Breslau 

(551.000) , on the Oder, about 350 miles from its 
estuary, is the capital, a very ancient city, import- 
ant agricultural market, and an industrial, com- 
mercial, and university centre. It has nver and 
canal connection with Berhn and the towns of the 
Elbe and Vistula, and is the meeting-place of a 
number of routes — from Vienna, by the Moravian 
gate ; from the Plain of Hungary, by the Jablunka 
pass , from Bohemia, and from west and north 
along the plain. Its chief manufactures are 
raachineiy, railway material, textiles (especially 
wool) , leather, and paper. Other towns are Beuthen 

(68.000) and Waldenburg (20,000), mining and 
smelting towns , and Schweidmtz, Glatz, Gorlitz, 
Neisse, and Liegnitz (67,000), textile towns 

Prussian Saxony (9,758 square miles , 3,200,000 
population) IS irregular in shape owing to the intru- 
sion of patches of territory belonging to Brunswick, 
Anhalt, and Thuringia Much of the north is moor , 
while the south is hilly, but has the fertile valleys of 
the Elbe and its tributaries, one of which, the Helme 
valley, is known as the " Golden Mead ” Sugar- 
beet, wheat, and tobacco are the most important 
agncultural products Lignite is mined at Oschers- 
leben, Aschersleben, Weissenfels, Bitterfeld, and 
Wittenberg: copper at Mansf eld ; and salt at Halle, 
Stassfurt, and Schonebeck Magdeburg (287,000) 
occupies an excellent strategic central position on 
the Elbe, commanding east and west routes along 
the margins of the Central Highlands It is an 
important collecting and distributing centre for the 
interior of Germany, and has manufactures of sugar, 
chemicals, and ships Halle (193,000), on the Saal, 
the chief town of the south, is an important railway 
centre and university town It manufactures 
chemicals Erfurt (112,000), situated where the 
Gera leaves the mountains, is an old town. 

Schleswig-Holstein (5,815 square miles , 1,500,000 
population) is a picturesque land of low morainic 
hills and lakes, mixed with marsh and forest land, 
especially in the flatter north. Its eastern coast is 
skirted by the Baltic Ridge , and its west coast is 
fringed by dune-nbbed islands, and by dyked 
polders landwards. Flax and rape are grown, and 
excellent pastures encourage cattle-breeding and 
dallying Kiel (212.000), on Kiel Bay, at the 
eastern end of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, once a 
small trading port, has grown entirely for strategic 
reasons. It is the chief town, and was formerly a 
naval arsenal Schleswig, the capital, and Flens- 
burg are small ports. 

Hanover (14,897 square miles ; 3,200,000 popula- 


tion) lies between the Elbe and the Netherlands, and 
includes the lower valleys of the Weser and Ems, 
with the exception of Bremen and the state of 
Oldenburg The greater portion is a sandy plain 
crossed from north to south by the moor and fen of 
the Luneberger Heide, through which shallow 
vaUeys ]om the city of Hanover to the port of 
Harburg, now joined to Hamburg by a tunnel under 
the Elbe Very fertile are the water-meadows 
along the Elbe frontier and the dyked lands along 
the North Sea In the south a generally hilly area 
slopes up to the Harz, and is densely forested, with 
fir, larch, oak, and beech Cereals, hemp, and flax 
are grown ; coal, hgnite, and petroleum are obtained 
between Osnabruck and Celle , and there are 
enormous beds of peat in the north and the south- 
east Horses, cattle (1,250,000), pigs (1,500,000), 
and sheep are a valuable source of wealth, and the 
marsh-lands are the home of enormous flocks of 
geese The Heath is famous for its honey and wax, 
and Geestemunde is the chief fishing port. Potash 
salts have made the province one of the mam centres 
of the potash trade of Germany, large quantities of 
chemicals, dyes, and medicines being exported 
Hanover (415,000), the capital, stands on the Leine, 
which has cut a direct north-south valley across 
part of the Thuringian uplands The coal of the 
neighbourhood has enabled it to become a modern 
commercial as well as an old route centre Its 
chief manufactures are machinery, chemicals, and 
cotton Celle, Hildesheim, and Lunehurg are old 
Hanse towns, Gottingen (35,000), near the source 
of the Leine, is a famous university town , and 
Emden is a growing North Sea port 

Westphalia (7,806 square miles ; 4,500,000 

population) is a rough oblong, which lies N W -S E , 
with Its south-western frontier running generally 
parallel to the Teutoburger, and its south-eastern 
along the Rothaar mountains generally parallel to 
the Dutch frontier The north, essentially the 
Ems-Lippe drainage, is a plain, piedominantly 
agncultural, the home of peasant proprietors, 
producing hardy cereals, roots, hemp, and flax, and 
rearing much live stock, especially pigs (Westphahan 
hams) The southern slaty plateau of Sauerland, 
drained by the Ruhr, is monopohsed by mining 
and manufacturing interests (chiefly hardware), the 
rougher work falhng to the Ruhr and the Emscher, 
and the finer to the Ruhr-Lenne valley. The pro- 
duction of coal IS the largest in Prussia, and the iron 
ore output is second only to that of the Rhineland 
Dortmund, Gelsenlarchen, Bochum, Recklinghausen, 
Hagen, Iserlohn, and Bielefeld aie the chief manu- 
facturing towms Munster, the capital, lies near 
the Ems. on the flat land between the Teutoburgei 
Wald and the Schist Highlands Dortmund 

(215.000) , in the Ruhr valley, has canal connection 
with the mouth of the Ems northward and the 
Rhine westward, and is a coal-mimng, iron-smeltmg, 
and iron manufacturing town Gelsenkirchen 

(205.000) is a very important coke and cement 
manufactunng town Bochum (156,000) manu- 
factures steel, and is one of the chief mining and 
smelting centres. Bielefeld (79,000) , at the northern 
foot of the Teutoburger Wald, owes its importance 
partly to a break in the hills, through which runs 
the route from Cologne to Berhn, and also to its 
hnen industry 

Hesse- Nassau (6,063 square miles, 2,400.000 
population) IS a hilly land, which hes between the 
Rhon and Rothaar heights, and between the Bingen- 
Coblenz reach of the Rhine and a rather longer reach 
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of the Weser-Werra beyond Cassel, entirely sur- 
rounding the Oberhessen province of Hesse, and 
roughly divided by it into the two main areas of the 
Lahn and Fulde basins The northern, or Hessian 
hills, are more or less isolated, but the southern 
Taunus and the Westerwald form a continuous 
block About two-fifths of its surface is wooded, 
one-sixth meadow, and two-fifths arable land 
Vines are cultivated on the southern slopes of the 
Taunus, and Hochheim, Johannisberg, Geisenheim, 
Rudesheim, and Rauenthal are noted for their 
vintages The mineral wealth (iron, manganese, 
and lead) of the Lehn valley is sent to the Ruhr 
region (chiefly to Duisburg-Ruhrort), and tanning 
IS important at Fulda, Marburg, and Hersfeld Ems, 
Homburg, and Wiesbaden aie the best known towns 
possessing mineral springs Frankfort-on-the-Main 

(459.000) , at the northern end of the Rhine nft 
valley, 24 miles from the confluence of the Main and 
Rhine, where routes from all directions converge, is 
one of the oldest towns in Germany River and 
railway net-work aid its transport It is a com- 
mercial, industrial, and banking city (second to 
Berlin), and its fairs, celebrated since the Middle 
Ages, are still important Cassel (161,000), the 
capital, on the Fulda, is an important railway, 
university, and manufacturing town, especially 
noted for its scientific instruments W%eshaden 

(110.000) , Germany’s principal watering-place, hes 
on the south-west spurs of the Taunus, three miles 
from the Rhine. The spa has some thirty springs, 
catering for visitors, and furniture is the principal 
manufacture Fulda and Hersfeld are two famous 
mediaeval abbey-towns 

The Rhineland (9,474 square miles , 6,800,000 
population), which includes the Hunsruck, Eifel, 
part of Westerwald, and both banks of the Rhine 
to the north, is the most important province in 
Prussia — ^politically because of its great length from 
south to north along the French, Belgian, Dutch, 
and Luxemburg frontiers, commercially as contain- 
ing 200 miles of the navigable Rhine and exceptional 
railway facihties, and industrially as containing 
great mineral wealth (coal and metals), a favourable 
climate for textiles, and excellent access to foreign 
markets A line from Aix (Aachen) to Bonn roughly 
divides the province into a northern plain, low and 
flat and in parts marshy, and a southern highland 
region, which attains 2,000 to 2,500 ft. m the Eifel 
and Hunsruck In spite of marsh and mountain, 
70 per cent, of the land is fertile, and 50 per cent. 
IS under tillage Cereals, flax, hemp, potatoes, 
tobacco, hops, fruit, and wine (especially the valleys 
of t^e Rhine and Moselle) are the chief crops. The 
rich cattle pastures of the northern lowland support 
a thriving dairy industry. The great wealth of the 
promnce, however, is in its mineral wealth — ^the coal 
of the Ruhr, the iron ore of the Moselle valley, the 
zinc of Aix, and the lead of Bleiberg The large 
supplies of coal and the favourable chmate have 
made the Rhineland the most important manufac- 
turing province of Germany. At Essen, Oberhausen, 
Duisburg-Ruhrort, and Mulheim-on-Ruhr, where 
transport and access to coal are best, are the great 
iron and steel works Farther afield Sohngen 
specialises in cutlery, Remscheid in tools, and Dussel- 
dorf in hardware and glass. The textile industry is 
scattered. Barmen and Elberfeld m the Wupper 
valley, specialise in laces, nbbon, and braids, Aix 
in woollens, Miinchen-Gladbachin linens, and Crefeld 
in silks. Cologne (Coin) (694,000), founded by the 
Romans in a d. 51, on the left bank of the Rhine, 


where the valley begins to broaden out, combines 
many advantages of situation It is the point 
where the routes round the north of the Ardennes 
and of the Schist Highlands crossed the river, as do 
the railways of to-day, and it is also the head of 
navigation for sea-gomg vessels (180 miles from the 
sea) Textiles, chemicals, machinery, glass, scent, 
and chocolate are its chief manufactures Coin is 
the largest port on the Rhine, and has a considerable 
transit trade, distributing to the surrounding 
country and up the Rhine the goods received direct 
from Rotterdam, and returning goods collected 
from these ports The railway bridge connecting 
it with Deutz on the opposite bank is, perhaps, the 
most important crossing of the Rhine. Dusseldorf 

(429.000) , on the right bank of the Rhine, at the 
influx of the Dusselbach, 24 miles north-west of 
Cologne by rail, is the Rhine port for Barmen- 
Elberfeld, and the centre of numerous industries, 
the chief of which are iron, steel, and machinery. 
Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) (158,000), built round 
mineral springs on the great road north of the 
Schist Highlands, has an ancient cathedral, in 
which he the remains of the great Charlemagne It 
is a growing industnal centre, manufacturing 
woollen goods. Essen (466,000), on the Ruhr, the 
metropohs of coal-land, contains the famous steel 
works of Krupp, and has important manufactures 
of agricultural machinery, sewing-machines, and 
motor-cars Duisburg-Ruhrort (272,000), the great- 
est transport centre of the Ruhr hardware district, 
has the largest river harbour in Europe. It has 
large steel manufactures, and many minor manu- 
factures, and its coal trade is great Barmen 

(185.000) , and Elberfeld (165,000), practically one 
town, in the Wupper valley, are engaged in the 
manufacture of textiles and chemicals Crefeld 

(139.000) , some distance from the left bank of the 
Rhine, is the largest producer of silk goods in 
Germany, and is third only to Lyons and Milan in 
the whole world Mulhetm-on-the-Ruhr (113,000) 
sends enormous quantities of coal by rail and canal 
to all parts of Germany, and has large smelting works 
and some textile manufactures Munchen- Gladbach 

(67.000) and Rheydt (44,000), form together one of 
the largest cotton centres in the country Bonn 

(88.000) , to the south of Cologne, is a picturesque 
university town at the northern end of the Rhine 
gorge. Coblenz {“ Confluence ”) (57,000), the politi- 
cal capital, at the confluence of the Moselle and 
Rhine, on the left bank of the Rhine, and Ehren- 
breitstein, on the right bank of the Rhine, are built 
where the Moselle and Lahn vaUeys converge from 
west and east, and were formerly strongly fortified 
Emmerich (14,000), in the extreme north, on the 
Dutch border, is a Customs port Oberhausen 

(90.000) IS a town of recent growth, engaged in iron 
and zinc smelting. Trier, or Tr&oes, 60 miles up 
the Moselle, is an ancient Roman town with 
magnificent Roman remains 

Hohenzollern (441 square miles , 70,000) iS a 
small, hiUy territory, lying east of the Schwarzwald, 
and stretching across the Swabian Jura from the 
upper Neckar to the upper Danube ' To Germany 
it gave the late reigmng house. It is divided into 
two parts, whose names and chief towns are 
Hechingen and Sigmaringen 

Bomaria (with Coburg, since 1921), (29,334 square 
miles : 7,400,000 population) embraces Upper 

Bavaria, Lower Bavaria, the Palatinate, Upper, 
Middle, and Lower Francoma, and Swabia, and is 
the second largest state of Germany It extends 
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from the Thuringia to the Tirol, and includes the 
upper basin of the Mam, and the Danube between 
the Iller and the Inn It may be divided into five 
natural regions — the high plateau between the 
frontier streams of Iller and Salzach, and south of 
a hne joining Ulm and Augsburg to Muhldorf , 
the riverine lands north of that up to the Danube , 
the constricted valleys of the Naab and the Regan 
between the Bohemian Forest on the one hand, and 
the Franconian Jura and Bavarian forest on the 
other , the_ basin of the winding Main from the 
Fichtel Gebirge ; and the alien Palatinate, west of 
the Rhine, separated from the rest of Bavaria by 
Hesse The country is essentially a highland area, 
walled in by mountains, for the Bohmerwald falls 
abruptly on the Bavarian side, and the None Alps 
rise in Zugspitze to a height of 9,700 ft Northward 
from the broken foot-hills of the southern Alpine 
edge, the Alpine foreland becomes a region of small 
relief with a gentle northward slope. The Alpine 
rivers have cut deep and fairly wide valleys in the 
plateau surface, with a border of marsh along the 
bed of the stream In the south the surface is 
covered with coarse, glacial gravel from the Alps into 
which the water sinks quickly, leaving a dry and 
infertile country, covered with rather poor woods, 
and extending slightly farther north than Mumch 
In the north the soil is much better, the Tertiery 
rocks underlying the glacial deposits often coming 
to the surface, and resulting in a well-watered and 
productive country On the borderland between 
the two regions, where the gravels thin out and the 
water that flowed underground comes to the surface, 
bogs are formed, which are now being reclaimed and 
utilised Agriculture, the pastoral industry, and 
forestry are the natural occupations Minerals are 
few, and manufactures are not on a large scale 
Half the area is cultivated by frugal peasants, largely 
Ignorant of scientific agriculture and heedless of the 
great world outside ; one-sixth is grassland , and 
one-third is forest-covered The chief crops are 
wheat, barley, maize, buckwheat, rye, and oats, in 
the riverine lands , hops in the Regnitz basin (the 
finest from the Halledau and Spalt districts) , 
tobacco in the Regnitz basin and the Palatinate ; 
and wine and potatoes in the Lower Main valley 
and the Palatinate The pastoral industry is most 
important m the extreme south, where the alp 
pasture is very favourable to cattle, especially 
in the Algau. Cattle number 3,600,000 , pigs, 
1,800,000 , sheep, 630,000 , horses, 400,000 , and 
goats, 500,000 The largest forests are in the south, 
but the best timber comes from the north (notably 
the Spessart oak) The most widely distributed 
industry is brewing, some of the best beer in the 
world being produced at Mumch, Kuhnbach, 
Erlangen, and Nurnberg Glass, toys, tobacco, and 
beer are the chief manufactures of the Erlangen, 
Furth, and Nurnberg area , chemicals and electrical 
work are specialities of Munich, Rosenheim, and 
Traunstein ; Wurzburg is interested in wne and 
wood products , Munich and Nurnberg have 
locomotive and motor works and manufacture 
surgical and mathematical instruments ; and 
Augsburg, Hof, Bayreuth, Bamberg, and Lichtenfels 
manufacture textiles Aschafienburg is noted for 
its paper, Ludwigshafen for its chemicals, Pirmasens 
for its boots and shoes, Kaiserslautam for textiles, 
and Nurnberg for pencils Mumch (Munchen) 

(681,000), on the " Isar rolling rapidly,” in the middle 
of the Alpine foreland, at the crossing point of the 
Paris-Vienna and Berhn-Rome routes, is the capital 


the natural economic and commeraal centre of 
modern Bavaria, and the largest city in Southern 
Germany It is an artistic, literary, and educa- 
tional centre, the leading town in Germany for the 
manufacture of scientific instruments, one of the 
best-built capitals in Europe, a great railway centre, 
and the greatest beer-brewing town in the world 
Nurnberg (Nuremburg) (393,000), famed for the 
abundance and beauty of its Renaissance monu- 
ments, stands on the Pegnitz, at the meeting-place 
of the Bavarian railways north of the Danube. It 
IS an important junction (rail, river, road, and 
canal), industrial and commercial centre, and a 
great hop market Its chief manufactures are toys, 
fancy articles, and railway plant Augsburg 

(166.000) , an old Roman town, near the Lech, is a 
growing textile centre, using the water-power of 
the Lech and Wertach Rahsbon (Regensburg), 

(79.000) , once the meeting-place of the Impenal 
Diet, stands on the Danube at the most northerly 
point reached by that nver, and is an important 
commercial and industrial centre. Ludwigshafen 

(102.000) , almost opposite the mouth of the Neckar, 
IS the chief commercial centre of the Palatinate, and 
manufactures chemicals Other towns are Gotha 
(instruments and maps) , Coburg (brewing) , Speyer 
(Spires), capital of the Palatinate , Kaiserslautern 
(textiles) , Wurzburg (wine, furniture, machinery, 
and instruments) ; Furth (brewing, tobacco, and 
glass) , and Bamberg (cathedral) 

Wurttemberg (7,534 square miles , 2,600,000, 

population) occupies the upper valley of the Neckar, 
most of the Swabian J ura, and a strip of the Alpine 
foreland west of the Iller, including part of Lake 
Constance From the S W -N E backbone of the 
Swabian Jura the land falls in fertile terraces, the 
northern (Lower Swabia) having a more genial 
climate than the southern (Upper Swabia). Two- 
thirds of the land is cultivated , nearly all the rest 
is covered with forests Agriculture is the pre- 
dominant industry, and peasant propnetors on 
small holdings have developed a perfect passion for 
toil Oats, spelt, barley, grass, hops, potatoes, 
hemp, beans, maize, grapes, apples, and pears are 
the chief agricultural products The mineral 
wealth is small, being confined mainly to iron 
Manufactures are represented by paper at Ravens- 
burg and Heilbronn, pianos at Stuttgart, engines 
and mathematical instruments at Esshngen, textiles 
at Esshngen, and Goppmgen (water-power), and 
metal-work at Heilbronn. Stuttga'i (338,000), 
the capital and most important centre, is built 
on an amphitheatre of hills near the Neckar, 
on which IS built its river port, Cannstadt It 
manufactures chemicals, engines, hosiery, and 
pianos, and is a banking, printing, and publishing 
centre Its architectural beauty and artistic trea- 
sures are due to royal patrons in the past, who were 
attracted to it by its fine chmate and its beautiful 
surroundings. Ulm (57,000) stands where the 
confluence of the Iller makes the Danube navigable, 
and where the routes over the Alps intersect the 
great route from Pans to Vienna and the east It 
IS important strategically as the guardian of the 
approach from the east to the Burgundy Gate , 
has long been a commercial centre , possesses a 
splendid cathedral , and has manufactures of 
leather and cloth Heilbronn (45,000) marks the 
head of steamer navigation on the Neckar It is an 
old Roman town, a great rail and river junction, 
and a manufactunng town (especially iron goods). 
Other towns are Esshngen (40,000), and TuUhngen 
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(16.000) , (textiles and maciimery) ; Tubingen 

(21.000) , a university town, and Fnedrtchshafen, 
th.e port of Wurttemberg, on Lake Constance. 

Baden (5,819 square miles , 2,300,000, population) 
IS essentially a I^ine-bank State, stretching round 
the Odenwald to the southern bend of the Lower 
Main, and round the Swabian Jura to the north of 
the Upper Danube Nearly 80 per cent of the 
surface is mountainous ; but the average height of 
the Schwarzwald (covering nearly 40 per cent ) does 
not much exceed 3,000 ft except soulh of the South 
Kinzig valley, and the lowland is verjr fertile More 
than three-fifths is cultivated The nch Shine 
plain yields wheat and other cereals, flax, hops, 
chicory, tobacco, root crops, fruit, and potatoes. 
Cattle are kept on the mountain meadows, while the 
sunny slopes of the hills bordering the Shine plain 
are terraced and planted with vines The large 
proportion of mountain and forest has forced the 
people into industry Toys and small articles are 
made for sale to the numerous visitors who patronise 
the medicinal springs to which the State owes its 
name, and of which the best known is that of Baden 
town. Most of the chief centres of population are 
river-side railway junctions, and 50 per cent, of the 
population IS purely " rural,” though engaged in 
making light machinery, china and glass, clocks, 
jewellery, and toys Textiles are manufactured 
round Constance , clocks and toys round Furt- 
wangen and Villingen ; and tobacco and chicory at 
Rastatt and Freiburg. Karlsruhe (146,000), the 
capital, on the plain east of the Rhine, to the north 
of the Black Forest, where the route passes easily 
to the middle valley of the Neckax, is an important 
commercial and manufactunng centre Its chief 
manufactures are machinery, engines, furniture, 
and plated ware. M annheim (250,000) stands where 
the Neckar enters the Rhine, and is the northern 
terminus of the Baden railways, as well as the 
southern terminus of normal steamer navigation 
It has an enormous hinterland, and is the great 
wholesale depot of South Germany, especially in 
grain, coal, and petroleum The chief commodities 
that come up to the port are grain from overseas 
and coal from the lower Rhine coalfields, and from 
hence they are distnbuted to the south. Down the 
nver go the timber of the Neckar uplands and the 
salt of the sandstone regions Its manufactures 
are varied Freiburg (91,000), in the Breisgau, is a 
small manufacturing town, with a flourishing 
university Pforzheim (79,000), in the Neckar 
valley, is the most important cheap jewellery centre 
in the world Heidelberg (73,000) is a picturesque 
old university town, situated on the south bank of 
the Neckar, 12 miles from its junction with the 
Rhine, the cradle of science in Souih Germany, and 
an agricultural centre. Other towns are Constance 
(a lake port), and Baden-Baden (mineral spnngs) 

Sax'tny (5,789 square miles , 4,974,000, popula- 
tion). The triangular State of Saxony occupies the 
northern slopes of the Erz Gebirge, and extends 
into the northern plain beyond Leipzig Its low- 
land area, though small, is very fertile, and the 
Erz Gebirge rarely reach 4,000 ft. , while the Lusatian 
heights do not reach even 3,000 ft. About one- 
fifth of the population are farmers, who cultivate 
rye, oats, and potatoes scientifically, and rear horses, 
cattle, and especially sheep The Beutzen, Meissen, 
and Grimma areas are the richest rye and oat lands ; 
the Grimma area produces excellent chernes, plums, 
and apples ; and the Vogtland is noted for its 
potatoes. The prosperity of the Repubhc is, how- 


ever, based essentially on the mineral wealth and 
water-power of the mountains, to which it owes the 
densest population in Europe (over 850 to the square 
mile) There are still four ore districts, producing 
small quantities — Freiburg (silver), Schuberg (cobalt 
and nickel), Johann-Georgenstadt (silver and iron), 
and Altenburg (tin) — but the economic life is centred 
on the large coalfields of Zwickau, Oelsnitz, and 
Zwickau, the small coalfield between Dresden and 
Freiberg, and the lignite fields of Dresden and 
Leipzig (coal, 4,000,000 tons ; lignite, 9,000,000 
tons) The great cotton district is in and around 
Zwickau and Chemnitz (Meerane, Glauchau, Werdau, 
Krimitschau) — Chemnitz specialising in hosiery 
From Reichenbach to Plauen, lace is the typical 
manufacture, Plauen being specially known for 
white embroidery and mushns, and Annaberg for 
passementeries. Wool takes the place of cotton in 
the dner east Chemnitz and Dresden make all 
kinds of machinery (mining, textile, printing, 
locomotive) , Meissen is noted for its porcelain , 
and Pima for its earthenware On the poor, forest- 
clad soil of the Erz Gebirge the inhabitants maintain 
themselves by a variety of domestic industries, such 
as lace and straw-plaiting, toys (Vogtland), fine 
metal work (Freiburg), and watches (Altenburg- 
Glashutte district). Dresden (608,000), the capital, 
and ” the Florence of the Elbe,” situated where the 
route along the foot of the Erz Gebirge crosses the 
Elbe, is a great industrial and commercial centre, 
possessing many fine buildings and art treasures. 
Its manufactures include machinery, pianos, and 
ships Leipzig (660,000), at the confluence of the 
Elster and the Pleisse, where all the more central 
routes meet, is an international banking centre, a 
town of great strategic importance, the most 
important inland trade centre after Berlin, the most 
important printing and publishing centre in the 
world, a famous fair town (for furs, skins, leather, 
wool, hair, and bristles), a famous umversity town 
(ranks with Berlin and Munich), and a great manu- 
facturing centre (scientific and musical instruments, 
artificial flowers, and chemicals) Chemnitz (323,000), 
the industrial centre of the coalfield area, is a smoky, 
unattractive town, with hardware, cotton, woollen 
and silk industnes Plauen (110,000), in the south, 
manufactures finer textiles of all Isinds Zwickau 

(80.000) , on the Mulde, is an important textile 
manufacturing town Other towns are Meissen 

(86.000) , (porcelain) ; Freiburg (33,000), (industnal 
centre) , Reichenbach (31,000), (textiles) , and 
Pirna (earthenware) 

Mecklenburg- Schwerin (5,068 square miles , 
675,000 population) and Mecklenburg- Sir ehtz (Star- 
gard and Ratzeburg provinces) (1,131 square miles , 
112,000, population), lying between the Oder and 
the Elbe, are typical Baltic plateau countries , but 
the plateau is unusually low, not reaching 600 ft., 
and its seaward drainage is less important than its 
southern drainage The only important Baltic 
nver is the Wamow (80 miles), navigable for small 
vessels to Butzow At least 400 lakes are scattered 
over the plateau, and the nvers, which are con- 
nected wiUi them, are navigable for long distances 
These lakes are very rich in fish, and the shores of 
the Muntz Sea yield amber More than half of the 
land IS arable, producing rye and other cereals, root 
crops, flax, and hemp. Excellent horses, cattle, 
sheep, and pigs are reared The peasants are 
Teutonised Slavs , the ruling class are of Teutonic 
ongm. Industnes are still backward, and are repre- 
sented by bricks, machinery, and wood products. 
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Schwerin (46,000), the pretty capital of the western 
Repubhc, is situated on a lake of the same name 
It IS an old town, whose modern appearance 
IS due to the destructive fires which utterly wiped 
out the wooden houses of this forest-settlement 
Neu-Strehtz (11,500), the capital of the eastern 
Repubhc, occupies a very beautiful site in a wooded 
lake-land. It is a modem town, built in the form 
of an eight-pointed star. Rostock (69,000) (outport 
Wamsmunde) and Wismer (25,000) are old Hansa 
Baltic ports, which still carry on a busy commerce 
in gram, oil-seeds, and sugar 

Thuringia (4,527 square miles , 1,630,000 

population) The seven Thurmgian States — Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach, Saxe-Meinmgen, Saxe-Altenburg, 
Schwarzburg - Rudolstadt, Schwarzburg - Sonders- 
hausen, Reuss-Greiz, and Reuss-Gera — all more or 
less broken up into parcels, have been constituted 
into a single state under the title Land Thurmgen 
In spite of their sub-divisions the States form a 
fairly coherent unit, for they correspond more or less 
to the slopes of the Thurmgian Forest The region 
has long been one of considerable commercial 
importance. Agriculture is a leading occupation, 
oats, rye, barley, potatoes, root crops, and fruits 
being produced Glass-making is a typical industry 
of the crest of the Thurmgian Forest, porcelain, 
terra-cotta, and earthenware of its eastern slope , 
toys of its western slope , and the metal industry 
of its northern area Sonneberg is noted for wooden 
toys , Hildburghausen for papier mS.che , Apolda 
for woollen hosiery, Ilmenau for porcelain; Jena 
for optical instruments , and Weimar for geogra- 
phical publications Weimar (42,000), the capital, 
and the “ German Athens," is associated with 
Goethe, Schiller, Herder, and Wieland, who resided 
in the town Rudolstadt (15,000) on the Saale, where 
the beautiful Schwartzathal opens, is the chief town 
of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

Other towns are Saalfeld (13,000), Meiningen 

(18.000) , Sonneberg (16,000), AUenburg, Sonders- 
hausen, Greiz (24,000), Gera (50,000), Eisenach 

(38.000) . 

Hesse (2,968 square miles; 1,360,000, popula- 
tion) lies both north and south of the Mam, where 
it enters the Rhine, and is divided into two approxi- 
mately equal parts by the Prussian territory round 
Frankfurt The eastern area is mountainous 
(Vogelsberg and Odenwald) , but the western is 
part of the Rhine plain Half of the area is culti- 
vated, and nearly one-third is forested. The soil 
IS very productive, and rye, barley, oats, wheat, 
potatoes, root-crops, grapes (wine production at 
Bingen and Openheim), and fruits are largely grown 
Meadow and pasture land occupy one-seventh of the 
area, and cattle, pigs, and goats are important 
Darmstadt (90,000), the capital, at the base of the 
Odenwald, is a route-centre Mayence, or Mainz, 

(109.000) , the commercial capital, on the left bank 
of the Rhine, opposite the mouth of the Mam, is 
important strategically, and has long been a great 
centre of land and water traffic Giessen, at the 
Lahn-Wieseck confluence, is the educational capital 
Worms (45,000) is an old Roman town, and was once 
the meeting-place of the German Diets Offenbach 

(76.000) IS an industrial centre 

Oldenburg (2,482 square miles , 553,000 popula- 
tion) lies on the North Sea, between the estuary 
of the Weser (at Biemen) and the Prussian pro- 
vince of Hanover, and has detached territories 
m Lubeck (between Holstein and Mecklenburg) 
and Birkenfeld (a small part of the Hunsruck). 

55— (1435) 


A large portion of the land is marshy, fertile where 
drained, and makes good pastures Agriculture, 
bee-keeping, and stock-raising (cattle and horses) 
are the principal occupations The chief manu- 
factures are brewing and distilling, tanning, tobacco 
and cork Oldenburg (51,000), the capital, stands 
on the Hunte, a left-bank tributary of the Weser 

Brunswick (1,424 square miles , 508,000 popula- 
tion) consists of five large and six small areas,, 
scattered along the banks of the Aller, Ocker, Leine,, 
and Weser, and includes part of the Luneburg plain, 
the Dromlm marsh, and the Harz Mountains Oats, 
wheat, rye, and beetroot are the chief productiops 
in the lowlands Timber, coal, iron, and building 
materials are products of the Harz area. Brunswick 

(147.000) , the capital, on the fertile Ocker plain, 
IS an old Hanse centre, and is a great commercial 
and industrial centre Its chief manufactures are 
sugar and sausages. 

Anhalt (888 square miles , 352,000 population) 
consists of fragments surrounded by Prussian 
Saxony, including some of the Harz foothills, 
reclaimed pastures of the Elbe, and the fertile 
Saale plain Its agriculture is excellent, sugar is 
a typical product, and valuable salt mines are 
worked round Leopoldshall Dessau (70,000), the 
capital, stands on the lower Mulde 

Lippe (469 square miles , 166,000 population) 
lies between the Weser and the Teutoburger Wald 
Agriculture and stock-rearing are its principal 
occupations Detmold (16,000), the capital, lies 
west of the Weser 

Waldeck (433 square miles , 60,000 population) 
stretches from the Eder to the Diemel, west of 
Cassel Arolsen (2.800) is the capital 

Schaumburg- Lippe (131 square miles; 49,000 
population) hes east of the Weser Buckburge 

(7.000) IS the capital 

Hamburg, ancient Hanseatic city. Free City, and 
independent state, owes its importance to the fact 
that 60 miles up the Elbe the dyked marshes come 
up against a strip of relatively high " geest ” It 
ranks as the largest and most important seaport on 
the Continent, and for all but administrative pur- 
poses the large Prussian town of Altona (182,000) 
forms part of the city, of which it is merely a pro- 
longation A considerable area of cultivated land 
and navigable water is included in the state of which 
the aggregate area is about 160 square miles This 
area is divided into the city proper (1,077,000 
population), and the " rural district " (Landgebeit), 
(74,000 population) The extra-mural territory 
follows the river to the coast in a narrow corridor, 
culminating at the city’s outport, Cuxhaven (16,000). 
Though situated on the Elbe, Hamburg’s exact 
position IS at the junction with that river of the two 
tributary streams, the Alster and the Bille, and the 
greater part of the city is built on the Alster. Long 
overshadowed by Lubeck, when the Baltic was the 
centre of trade between the northern nations, the 
development of the British Isles and Atlantic 
commerce enabled Hamburg to surpass its rivals. 
The importance of the city has httle to do with the 
products of the country behind it, which is exceed- 
ingly poor, but IS due to the fact that it stands at 
the point where it is easiest for raw materials from 
overseas for the industries of Germany, and also 
the additional foodstuffs required, to enter the 
country and to be distributed over it Hence the 
largest proportion of the city’s imports consists of 
coal (from Britain) and wheat (from America) Its 
exports are very various, including all sorts of 
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Inanufactured goods, sugar normally ranking first. 
-A-mong its many manufactures are shipbuilding, 
‘spirits, beer, cigars, chemicals, and furniture 
Famous Hamburg shipping hnes are the Hamburg- 
Amencan, Hamburg-South America, German Kos- 
mos, German East Africa, Woermann, and Aktien- 
Gesellschaften Hugo Stinnes The dominant spirit 
of Hambuig is the spirit of work and enterprise 

Bremen (99 square miles ; 339,000 population), 
old Hanse Free City, and modem Repubhc, is built 
on a sandy plain, 46 miles from the mouth of the 
Weser An older port than Hamburg, its position 
IS inferioi, and even the development of an outport 
at Bremerhmen (25,000), 5 miles nearer to the sea 
than Cuxhaven, and the deepening of the nver up 
to Bremen itself, have failed to enable the city to 
keep pace wth Hamburg Nevertheless, it is the 
second seaport of Germany, and its nearness to the 
Atlantic enables it to control the cotton and tobacco 
trade Its manufactures include ship-building, ropes, 
tobacco, sugar, and rice , and its great shipping 
company is the Norddeutscher Lloyd 

Lubeck (115 square miles , 128,000, population), 
old Hanse Free City and modern Republic, was, in 
the Middle Ages, the most important German port, 
and the chief town in the Hanseatic League It 
stands on the small nver Trave, about 10 miles 
from its mouth, and Travemunde is its outport 
The deepomng of the Trave, the construction of the 
modern Elbe-and-Trave Canal, and the excellent 
railway facilities existing all help the port , but 
Lubeck has lost much of its former wide European 
importance to Hamburg on one side and Stettin on 
the other, though it does a good deal of local trade 
round the western Baltic Its chief manufactures 
are ship-building, brewing, and distilhng, cigars 
and machinery. 

It remains to be seen whether North Germany, the 
land of enterprise and success in commerce and 
industry, in the organisation of powerful syndicates 
and trade federations, and in great transport 
systems , and South Germany, the land of less 
success in practical affairs and containing more 
zones of difficulty than the North, will continue to 
cohere as a geographical umt 

CrHEE or GHI. — Clarified butter made from the 
rmik of the bufialo. Curdled milk and salt are 
frequently added to the butter before it is packed 
in jars. Ghee is nqt appreciated by Europeans ; but 
large quantities are consumed in India, where it is 
used for culinary, ceremonial, and medicinal 
purposes, and large quantities are exported to the 
Straits Settlements, Natal and elsewhere. 

GHERKIJSS.— (See Cucumber ) 

GIBRALTAR. — Gibraltar, the Western Gate of 
the Empire, the " Key of the Mediterranean," and 
the only British possession on the mainland of 
Europe, possesses almost unique strategic and 
economic advantages in its site, rehef, and chmate 
It comprises a small peninsula (2|- miles in length, 
i to f of a mile in breadth, and an area of approxi- 
mately 2 square miles), jutting out from the coast 
of Spam, near the southern extremity, and com- 
manding the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
Rock, a mass of Jurassic hmestone, rises sheer from 
the water, and is connected with Spam by a low, 
narrow, sandy isthmus (a neutral ground) From 
the sandy neutral ground, the huge gray mass rises 
abruptly to a height of 1 ,200 ft , and then runs — • 
with a typical sierra crest — for 2 miles due south to 
O’Hara's Tower (1,396 ft.), thence dropping by 
precipitous terraces to the Europa Flats, which at 


Europa Point descends to ocean depths The 
eastern face is an inaccessible precipice, but the 
sierra sinks more gradually westward, and the town 
of Gibraltar lies on this western face, overlooking 
the Bay of Gibraltar, and enjoying a mild, even 
chmate (average temperature, 65° F ; mean 
maximum only 12° F higher , average rainfall 
about 34 in ). 

Gibraltar has been held by the British since 1704 
Known in ancient times as Mons Calpe, it is one of 
the famous Pillars of tiercules, the other being 
Mount Abyla or Apes’ Hill on the opposite African 
coast, the breadth of the Straits at this point being 
only 9 miles The importance of its site lies m the 
separation of Cadiz from Cartagena and Brest from 
Toulon, and the linking of the Indian Ocean to the 
Atlantic and the Old World to the New Its flora 
and fauna are African, cactus covering its slopes. 
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and Barbary apes (about foity) making it their 
home Strongly fortified, especially on the western, 
less precipitous side, in fact as impregnable as 
defensive works can make any place, Gibraltar 
commands the Straits For military reasons no 
person other than a native of Gibraltar or official in 
Government employment may enter or reside in 
Gibraltar without the Governor's permission 
Between the La Luna heights in the west and the 
Rock itself the Bay of Algeciras gives safe access to 
an enclosed harbour, with three graving docks, 
capable of accommodating the largest ships of the 
British navy A whole fleet can anchor safe from 
torpedo attack, and there are facilities for coaling 
every vessel, and docking seven or eight of them. 
Large dockyards for repairs, and cold storage 
accommodation are also provided In consequence, 
Gibraltar is the headquarters of the Atlantic Fleet, 
and a very important coahng station and free port 
of call (visited annually by 5,000 to 6,000 vessels) 
with a large entrepot trade 

The inhabitants (apart from the British garrison 
of 5,000 to 6,000) are the descendants of Italian and 
British immigrants, and number about 19,000. 
They are engaged almost entirely in the shipping 
and coahng business, and the supply of stores to 
ships, though luxury articles are supplied to visitors 
All supphes necessarily come from outside Gibraltar 
Enghsh is the official language, but Spanish is 
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largely spoken, and the Roman Cathohc religion 
prevails 

Gibraltar is a Crown Colony, the Governor, with 
the assistance of an Execuhve Council of seven 
members, controlling all affairs, both civil and 
mihtary The chief sources of revenue are the port 
dues, the rent of the Crown estate, and the duties 
on wines, spirits, beer, and tobacco 

Mails are dispatched daily via France The 
time of transit is about three and a half days 

GIFT INTER VIVOS.— The transfer of ownership 
m an article, the property being handed over 
by one person to another under such circumstances 
that there is a clear intention of the giver to divest 
himself of all rights in the same. By Enghsh law 
a gift is irrevocable, % e., when once a complete 
transfer has been made the giver cannot demand 
back the article which he has given But a gift 
may be impugned if it is made in fraud of creditors, 
as, for example, by a person who is on the eve 
of bankruptcy Such a gift amounts to a fraud 
and IS void Again, the gift must be of something 
tangible, not of a chose tn action Thus, a gift of 
a cheque, unless the donee cashes it at once or 
transfers it for value, is of no legal effect The 
donee of a cheque, when there is no consideration 
at all for its transfer, cannot sue the donor upon it. 

GILDS OT GUILDS. — A guild is an ancient 
institution, and means a society or brotherhood 
estabhshed for rehgious, commercial, or feasting 
purposes, or a combination of all of these At the 
time when guilds were first estabhshed, the power 
of the Church was sufficient to make a brotherhood 
feel that it would be injurious to carry on the con- 
fraternity without the blessing of God, the sanction 
of the Church, and some outward rehgious form or 
ceremony. The earliest form of guild m this country 
was, probably, of a rehgious nature , it was an early 
form of sick benefit society ennobled by Christian 
ceremony and Christian practice The members 
met at stated times, they chose a saint as their 
patron, they paid an annual subscription, they 
assisted the poor, they assisted their brother guilds- 
men in distress, they had occasional feasts in com- 
mon, and some common meeting-place In this 
early form the guild in England was distinctly 
beneficial, and was part of that hfting machinery 
by which the doctrine of the greatest good to the 
greatest number was slowly and surely perfected. 

Guilds were not pecuhar to England, but traces 
of them are to be found in many parts of Europe 
As internal and external trade increased, the guild 
spirit began to spread amongst merchants, not only 
in England, but on the Continent as well. The 
influence of rehgion was still paramount in the 
formation of the brotherhood of merchants, or of 
traders formed of members of a particular trade 
It was natural that merchant guilds could only be 
successful in cities and towns. The fellowship, when 
formed, sought to regulate the buying and selhng 
of its pecuhar commodity, to keep up the quality 
of the workmanship, to keep up the price, and to 
keep competitors out at arms’ length, or to admit 
them to the brotherhood on the payment of a fine 
These merchant guilds often obtained from the 
king some special privilege or monopoly. 

The members of the merchant guilds in the 
various cities and towns were men of some sub- 
stance, and it would naturally fall to the lot of 
some of them to assist in the management of the 
local government of their town, so that there might 
often be a close connection between the gmld 


merchant and the town management The same 
shrewd traders who looked well after their own 
business interests might be expected to look after 
the best interests of their town 

The best illustration of what was the guild 
merchant in the Middle Ages is to be found in the 
mere recital of the names of the guilds within the 
City of London. The chief town hall of the City of 
London is called the Guildhall, a term often used of 
the town halls of other cities and towns. It is sug- 
gestive of the fact of that ancient meeting-place of 
some brotherhood in the dim past, when the guild 
of merchants met in the hall of their guild or 
confratermty. 

The London City Livery Companies represent all 
the chief trades at present carried on, and some 
that are out of use The Armourers are not now 
required to make helmets, breast-plates, swords, 
and shields ; but in the days of the Plantagenets 
they were important craftsmen. The Bowyers are 
not wanted now, but their bows were wanted at 
Creqy and Agincourt. The Bowyers' Company 
could not do without the Fletchers' Company, foi 
the Fletchers made the arrows to fit the bows. The 
twelve great compames, which take precedence 
because of their wealth, may be summarised thus ; 
The Mercers — ^this guild or brotherhood was estab- 
lished for regulating the buying and selhng of such 
goods as would now be sold by a general draper ; 
the Grocers, the Fishmongers, the Goldsmiths, the 
Skinners, the Merchant Taylors, and others convey 
by their titles exactly what sort of a brotherhood 
they were On the other hand, the term Drapers’ 
Company is ambiguous to modern people. The 
original members of the guild of drapers were buyers 
and sellers of cloth, and had httle in common with 
a modern draper The Haberdashers were a guild 
of traders who dealt in small wares, such as 
buttons, tapes, threads, laces for boots, clothes, and 
stays , the Salters, Ironmongers, Vintners, and 
Cloth-workers convey their history by their titles. 

Very few of these ancient confraternities now 
perform the valuable trade duties for which they 
were established, but they are still conspicuous for 
charity and for feasting ; prayer and fasting have 
fallen into desuetude, and m many of the guilds 
there is not a single member of the trade to which 
the guild owes its foundation. The Fishmongers’ 
Company is a very wealthy one ; there is probably 
not one Bilhngsgate fishmonger on it. Yet at the 
time when the Guild of Fishmongers was exercising 
its proper duty, it supervised the fish supply, 
regulated the price, and the craft generally 

The great Company of Goldsmiths still performs 
one of its most important ancient duties ; xt 
assays and proves the gold coinage of the realm, 
and it puts its hallmark on gold and silver plate 
(See Pyx ) 

As far as the City guilds are concerned, they have 
always been closely allied with the municipal 
government of the City, for it is the members of 
these various City companies who have special 
rights in the election of the City aldermen and other 
councillors 

It is easy to step from the guild of masters to a 
guild of workmen. As the wants of mankind grew 
more and more insistent, the skilled workmen who 
imnistered to such wants began to form themselves 
into brotherhoods or craft guilds, with the usual 
mediaeval basis of religious observances, feasting, 
trade protection, careful apprenticeship, and assist- 
ance to their members The guild of the master and 
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the guild of the man were not always m accord. 
There were faults on both sides , the guild of 
masters was arrogant, over-reaching, and tyrannous, 
and conflicts arose between the parties from time to 
time. For good or for evil, the ancient guild has 
passed away for practical purposes, and there have 
come m place of it federations of masters, and 
trade umons amongst the workers. Prayer and 
fasting have entirely disappeared from the modern 
confraternities, excepting in the case of those guilds 
which are the offspring of Church disciphne, such, 
for instance, as the Guild of St Luke, which is a 
brotherhood of medical men, whose object is 
religion, charity, and the exercise of their medical 
skill to the glory of God and the benefit of 
mankind. 

GILL. — ^This is an Enghsh measure of capacity. 
(See Weights and Measures ) It consists of the 
thirty-second part of a gallon, or the fourth part 
of a pint. Compared with the metric system, a gill 
is nearly equal to 14 ’2 centilitres 

GILT-EDGED BILL. — ^This is the name generally 
given to a biU of exchange which is drawn, accepted, 
and indorsed by persons of the highest credit 
There is absolute confidence that such a bill will 
be duly met when it becomes due 

GILT-EDGED SECERITIES.—Securities of the 
highest order, which are considered to be absolutely 
safe and assured. All those secunties m which 
trustees are allowed to invest are often designated 
by this name (See Trustee Securities ) 

GIN. — spirit distilled from malt or other greiin 
and flavoured with juniper berries It is sometimes 
known as Geneva, from confusion between the town 
of that name and the French word gent^vre (jumper). 
Pure gin is valuable medicinally on account of the 
essential oil of juniper it contains The percentage 
of alcohol varies from 40 to 52 Large quantities of 
this spirit are manufactured in the Umted Kingdom, 
and the Bntish product has a very dehcate flavour, 
thus disproving the accusations of adulteration by 
means of turpentine, potato spirit, sulphuric acid, 
and common salt. Old Tow is a sweetened variety. 
Dutch gm is particularly noted It is prepared from 
a mixture of barley, malt, and rye, the principal 
town engaged in the manufacture being Schiedam, 
which gives its name to one variety, also known as 
Schnapps and Hollands. Gin or schnapps is also 
prepared at Aalborg, in Denmark The principal 
customers of the Dutch are Great Britain and the 
Umted States. 

GINGER. — ^The spice obtained from the root of 
the Zingiber offtanale, a tropical plant growmg in 
the East and West Indies and m Africa. The two 
varieties, black and white, are obtained from the 
same roots by different methods of treatment. 
Ginger contains starch and gum, but its mam con- 
stituent is a volatile aromatic oil, which makes it 
useful as a condiment in cookery and as a stomachic 
in medicine. Ginger is the charactenstic ingredient 
of gingerbread and of various refreshing drinks, 
such as ginger ale, ginger beer, and gmger wme. 
The variety obtained from Jamaica is acknow- 
ledged as the best. Preserved ginger is largely 
Imported from the East Indies and Chma, but that 
sent from the latter country is usually prepared 
from galangal or gahngale {q v ) Jamaica, Cochin, 
and African ginger is placed on the market in f to 
1 cwt bags or barrels or 2 cwt cases 

GINGHAM . — A cotton dress fabric, usually 
checked or striped. Its colours are produced by 
dyeing the yarn of which it is woven There are 


many fiimilar materials of different names Man- 
chester and Glasgow are the centres of manufacture. 

GINNING. — Cleaning cotton wool from the seeds 
by an apparatus called a gm 

GINSENG. — The Panax Ginseng or Araha qmn- 
quefolia, the root of which is much esteemed in 
India, China, and Japan as a powerful tonic and 
stimulant The root is first dried over a charcoal 
fire and then steamed The United States, of which 
the plant is a native, export considerable quanti- 
ties of gmseng to China , but the most active trade 
is done between the latter country and Korea. 

GIBASOL . — A species of opal, bluish-white in 
colour, but noted for its beautiful reflections of red 
and yellow, to which it owes its name of fire opal. 
There are many imitation stones made of glass, 
with an admixture of oxide of tin. The genuine 
stone is found chiefly in crystalhne igneous rocks, 
and the best varieties come from Mexico and Brazil, 
but Hungary and Siberia also yield good specimens 
GIRDERS. — Beams made of timber, iron or steel, 
supported at both ends, and used for bearing loads 
placed between the points of support. They are 
employed for floors and roofs, but are mainly valu- 
able m the construction of bridges, for which pur- 
pose they are usually made of wrought iron. The 
progress made by Belgium in the manufacture of 
girders has greatly affected the British industry, 
GIVERS ON. (Sometimes termed “ Lenders ’’) — 
In the language of the Stock Exchange, the person 
who IS known as a " giver on ” is a broker who lends 
stock to another broker when the latter requires it 
for dehvery, and gives interest for the money lent 
to him on the stock. This term is also apphed to 
a Bull who wishes to carry over his purchase of 
stock from one account to the next (See Bulls 
AND Bears and Takers-in ) 

GLASS. — A combination by means of fusion of 
certain siliceous and alkahne substances Sand 
usually provides the basis of sihca, and alkaline 
earths or oxide of lead are fused with it in pro- 
portions varying according to the purpose for which 
the resultant substance is required The commonest 
bottle glass is made of soda, sihca, and hme, with 
an addition of marl, clay, and baryta ; but coarse, 
black bottles can be produced more cheaply still 
by the use of basaltic rock, either alone or mixed 
with wood ash. Crown, sheet, and plate glass con- 
sist of soda, sihca, and lime ; m Boheiman glass, 
potash takes the place of soda , and flint glass con- 
tains potash, silica, oxide of lead, and an admixture 
of mtre Great care must be taken to have the 
mgredients free from iron, as this imparts a green 
colour, which can, however, be neutrahsed by the 
addition of oxide of manganese. In the production 
of coloured glass, various metalhc oxides are 
employed. Borax and bone acid are used in the 
production of glass where toughness and resistance 
to changes of temperature are required, as in 
chemical ware, lamp chimneys, thermometers, etc 
Many processes are involved in the manufacture of 
glass The materials are first mixed and then fused 
in special pots and furnaces Pouring or blowing, 
according to the article required, is the next step, 
and this is followed by anneahng, after which the 
glass is ready for grinding, cutting, and polishing. 
France and Belgium supply the best sand for glass- 
making, which IS an important industry in England, 
with its chief centre at St Helens, in Lancashire. 
Great progress in recent years has been made in this 
country both in the improvement of the manu- 
facturing processes, the greater use of machinery. 
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and the choice of materials The manufacture of benefit of the hving generally. By an Act passed m 

optical glass, formerly almost entirely a German 1842, provision was made for the leasing of glebe 

industry, is now carried on successfully in England, lands for farimng purposes, but no lease can be 

The United States and Czecho-Slovakia also manu- granted which exceeds fourteen years in duration, 

facture and export large quantities of glass ; and unless it is an improving lease, when the period 

Jena, in Germany, became famous towards the end of may be extended to twenty years. There are many 

the nineteenth century and in the early years of the other restrictions to be noticed m connection with 

twentieth century, for its optical lenses and other the granting of such leases, but these are of too 

glasses for scientific purposes special a character to be noticed here. 

GLASS INSURANCE, — (See Plaxe-giass In- GLOVES. — The most important gloves are those 

SURANCE ) made from the skins of deer, sheep, lambs, goats, 

GLAUBER’S SALT. — Sulphate of soda occurring and kids ; but the latter are seldom used, tihe so- 
in transparent crystals, which rapidly dissolve and called " kid ” gloves being usually made of sheep- 

effervesce in water, but are resolved into a white skin. Glace and sudde gloves differ only in the method 

powder on exposure to the air The salt has valu- of preparing the skin, the former being obtained by 

able medicinal properties, being used as a cathartic, dressing the outer side, while " su^de ” is the result 

and it IS an important constituent of many natural of dressing the inner side. Mihtary gloves, for 

mineral waters, e g , those of Carlsbad, Cheltenham which Vend&me is noted, are made of chamois 

and Hunyadi Janos It is prepared from common leather, and the Cape sheep supplies the unrivalled 

salt and sulphuric acid, and is used in the manu- Enghsh dog-skin glove The best kid gloves are 

facture of carbonate of soda Carbonate of lime is made at Grenoble and at Pans, but a very good 

one of the ingredients when the mixture is required quahty is now obtained from Brussels, which does 

for medicinal use Its chemical symbol is Na 2 S 04 -l- a large export trade, as does also Copenhagen In 

IOH 2 O England, leather gloves are chiefly manufactured 

GLAZE. — A specially prepared glass used for at Worcester, Yeovil, Ludlow, and London. Woven 
producing a hard smooth coating on earthenware, and knitted gloves are made of cotton, silk, or wool 
china, and porcelain Common pottery ware is They are manufactured at Derby, Nottingham, and 
glazed with a fused mixture of lead oxide and flint, Leicester, but large quantities used to be impoited 
or other substances, or with tin oxide Felspar from Saxony and Berlin 

and lime glaze is used for hard porcelain, and a GLUCOSE. — The commercial name for dextrose 

lead-borax mixture for soft china Other materials or grape-sugar, which occurs in ripe fruits, honey, 
such as clay, chalk, Cornish stone, enter into the etc., but is generally obtained in the form of a 
composition of glazes, the clay giving working sugar S 5 nrup from maize, potatoes, or other starchy 
quality and durability Lead, tin, borax, and lime substance by the action of sulphuric acid It is 
give fluxing power to the mixture The various used by confectioners and brewers Germany, 
pDwdered materials are fused to form a frit or glass, France, and the Umted States are the chief sources 
which is ground with water to form a paste The of supply. 

pottery ware is then dipped into the paste and GLUE. — ^An adhesive substance obtained from 
finally fired in a special furnace three principal sources, viz , hdes, bones, and fish 

GLEBE. — ^This word is most probably derived skins The first-named variety is the best, and is 
from the Latin gleba, which means “ a clod,” and prepared from the refuse of tan yards, which is 
it is apphed to the land which is attached to a first treated with quickhme and water, then exposed 
church for the support of the minister officiating to the air and dried, and afterwards boiled till it 
at it. In olden times no church could be consecrated forms a jelly The drying process requires the 
unless proper provision was made for endowmg it greatest care, as the glue is apt to decompose, 
with land, and consequently every ancient church Light-coloured glues are obtained chiefly from 
has its glebe. The land was held quite free of all sheep-skins The best glue in the world is manu- 
temporal services The freehold in the glebe is factured in Scotland Glue made from decalcified 
vested in the incumbent, but his position is that of bones is weak It comes mainly from France and 
tenant for life {qv). The incumbent cannot, except Germany, and forms one of the by-products of bone 
as perimtted by statute {infra), ahenate the land, charcoal. Fish glue is hquid, and is an excellent 
and he is hable for what is known as " waste,” t e , adhesive 

such misuse of the land as causes it to deteriorate Marine glue is a substitute for the gelatinous 
in value So long as he keeps the glebe land in his substance suitable for use in ship construction. It 

own possession and occupation, the incumbent may consists of a mixture of indiarubber, powdered 
cultivate it in any manner he pleases, and he may cut shellac, and naphtha, and is used as a cement by 
timber for all necessary repairs. But he cannot cut shipbuilders, not being affected, as ordinary glue 
timber for sale, nor can he open new mines upon would be, by the action of water, 
the land without the consent of the patron of the GLUT. — Whenever the supply of any goods in 

hving and the bishop of the diocese, when the a market is greatly in excess of the demand for 

royalties (g v ) derived from the mines are to be the same, there is said to be a glut 

put aside for the benefit of the living generally and GLYCERINE. — A colourless, sweet, viscid liquid 

not for the personal use of the existing incumbent belonging to the senes of alcohols, and discovered 
The restriction as to the sale of the glebe, noticed towards the end of the eighteenth century. It 
above, was removed by the Glebe Lands Act, 1888, exists in combination with fatty acids in animal 
but no sale can take place unless notice is given to and vegetable fats, and in certain fixed oils, 

the patron of the hving and the bishop of the Glycenne is easily prepared by heating fats in a 

diocese, and the sale is approved by the Land Com- current of super-heated steam, and is obtained as 

missioners, now the Min’stry of Agriculture The a by-product in the manufacture of soap and 
purchase money derived from the sale is invested candles Purification is necessary, however, before 
in the name of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, it is ready for use. Glycerine is employed for a 
and the income arising therefrom is apphed for the variety of purposes Medicinally it is used as an 
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emollient, as a substitute for cod liver oil, and as an 
injection m cases of constipation It has also anti- 
septic and preservative properties, which render it 
useful in the preparation of leather and in the 
preservation of beer It is employed in the manu- 
facture of soaps and scents, and as a solvent for 
many substances , and, finally, it is the source of 
the violent explosive, nitro-glycerine. 

GOATS. — These animals are found in the moun- 
tainous districts of Europe, Asia, and North Africa. 
They are reared on account of their milk, flesh, skin, 
and hair. The skins are tanned and employed in the 
manufacture of gloves and of fine kinds of leather 
much prized for bookbinding They are imported 
by Great Britain mainly from North Afnca and 
India, the Angora and Kashmir goats yielding long, 
silky hair in addition to a woolly coat, which renders 
them doubly valuable. 

GODOWN. — A warehouse in the East, where 
imported goods are stored until they are required 
for use. 

GOING CONCERN. — ^This is a name very fre- 
quently applied to a business which is in full working 
order. It is obvious that the value of a business 
which IS being carried on is much in excess of a 
similar business which has come to a temporary 
standstill. Whenever, therefore, a trai sfer is 
desired, it is the object of the vendors of the business 
to have everything in the best condition. 

GOID. — One of the most precious metals, and 
the heaviest, except for platinum and indium, its 
specific gravity being 19 3. It is more malleable 
and ductile than any other metal, and so soft that 
gold leaf of jsuVjjxr i^ch in thickness may be 
prepared from it, whi e 15 grains will provide 
2,000 yards of the finest wire. The extreme soft- 
ness renders an alloy of copper or silver necessary 
for working purposes Thus 2 parts of copper are 
mixed with 22 parts of gold to produce British gold 
coins ; while jewellery may be of 9, 15, or 18 carats, 
with alloys of 15, 9, and 6 respectively. Gold is 
soluble in aqua regia, a combination of nitric and 
hydrochloric acids It is quite unaffected by the 
atmosphere, is an excellent conductor of heat and 
electricity, and melts only at 1,067° C Its most 
important compound is chloride of gold, obtained 
by dissolving gold in aqua regia, and used for 
toning photographs. Gold is found either in alluvial 
deposits or interspersed through quartz. In the 
former case, it occurs in the form of grains or 
nuggets mixed with clay, gravel, or sand, which 
are removed by running water. Alluvial deposits 
occur in the Ural Mountains, Siberia, Cahforma, 
Australia, and in the valley of the Yukon, m 
Alaska. Rock deposits are, however now more 
important, and these are found in the Urals, India, 
Austraha, the United States, and pnncipally in 
South Africa, the three last-named countries being 
now the source of the world's supply. The rock, 
being very hard, is mined, and then crushed by 
machinery ; and the gold is treated with mercury 
or fused with lead to separate it from the various 
metallic sulphides, oxides, etc., with which it is 
mixed Gold is imported in the form of ore, bullion, 
or coin, and is much used for jewellery, plate, and 
ornaments, which are highly prized Owing to a 
vanety of causes the value of gold has advanced 
very considerably in recent years 

GOLD AND SIETER. — Articles which are 
mai ufactured of gold or silver are required to be 
stamped with some distinguishing sign or mark, in 
order to certify that they are of the nature and 
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quahty represented. For this purpose they must 
be taken to the local Assay Office wheie they are 
distinguished as follows, if everything is in order — 

(а) The Hall Mark This is for Birmingham, an 
anchor , for Chester, three wheat sheaves, or a 
dagger , for Dubhn, a harp, or the figure of Hibernia , 
for Edinburgh, a thistle, or a castle and lion ; for 
Exeter, a castle with two wings ; for Glasgow, a 
tree and a" salmon with a ring in its mouth ; for 
London, a leopard’s head ; for Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
three castles ; for Sheffield, a crown , for York, 
five hons and a cross. 

(б) The Standard Mark. This shows the finer ess, 
and IS represented for England by a hon passant ; 
for Edinburgh, by a thistle; for Glasgow, a hon 
rampant ; for Ireland, a harp crowned. The gold 
must be of 22 caiats, and silver of 11 ozs. 2 dwts. 
fine In gold of 18 carats fine, a crown and the figures 
18 are used, 

(c) The Duty Mark. The head of the sovereign, 
showing that the duty has been paid, 

(d) The Date Mark A letter of the alphabet in 
a shield, the letter itself being periodically changed. 

GOID-BEATER’S SKIN. — A skin prepared from 
the outer coating of the blind-gut of the ox, and 
valuable in gold-beating on account of its extreme 
thinness and toughness It is also used in dressing 
slight wounds. The membrane is first dipped in a 
solution of potash, then scraped, beaten, soaked in 
water, and stretched After further treatment with 
alum water, isinglass, and albumen, the skin is cut 
into squares, which are placed between the leaves 
of beaten gold 

GOLD BONDS. — ^Ihese are bonds which are 
issued in America by the railroad companies, and 
are repayable in “ gold com of the United States 
of the present standard of weight and fineness ” 
If the tends are repayable in any other country 
than the United States, payment must be made 
in gold according to the fixed rate of exchange 
The interest on the bonds is also payable in gold. 

GOID CERTIFICATES. — These are certficates 
which are issued by the Treasury of the United 
States as a part of the paper currency of that 
country. Gold is held against them and they are 
payable in gold. These certificates are issued for 
differem amounts, varying from $20 to $10,000. 

GOLD COAST, THE. — ^The Gold Coast, so-callcd 
because of the former importance of its gold and 
the limitation of European interests to the coast, 
comprises the Gold Coast Colony (23,490 square 
miles ; 1,172,000 population), the Ashanti Colcny 
(24,560 square miles , 407,000 population), and 
the protectorate of the Northern Terntories (30,600 
square miles ; 531,000 population), and the mandate 
land of British Togoland, thus embracing an area of 
approximately 80,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion (mainly of Pagan negroes) of 2,112,000 (only 
2,100 Europeans) It lies to the north of the Gulf 
of Guinea, extending some 334 rmles along a surf- 
beaten coast, and inland to an average distance of 
440 miles (11° N. lat ), and is bounded on the west, 
north, and east by the French colonies of the Ivory 
Coast, Upper Volta, and Dahomey 

Relief. The country is generally low-lying with 
the exception of a range of hills (under 2,000 ft ) 
stretching from the north- west, frem the Lower 
Volta, into Ashanti, The principal rivers are the 
Volta, navigable for 60 miles for small boats, and 
the Ankobra similarly for 50 miles Fairly good 
harbours are not lacking, although there are long 
harbourless stretches. There are large lagoons. 
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approached by openings through the sand banks 
which protect them from the sea, and communica- 
tion along the coast is possible from lagoon to 
lagoon. 

Climite, Vegetation, and Fauna. Generally speak- 
ing, the climate is hot, moist, and unhealthy 
Medical science and sanitation are succeeding in 
making health'er conditions, but Europeans become 
subject to blackwater fever and dysentery, and are 
brief sojourners in the land The mean annual 
temperature is about 85° F , and the rainfall vanes 
from 100 in in the western coastal districts to 50 in 
in the interior and the east The vegetation and 
fauna are typically West African Tropical forests 
cover much of the Gold Coast Colony and southern 
Ashanti, mangrove swamps occur along the coast , 
while northern Ashanti and the Northern Terri- 
tories are savannah lands Chief among the animal 
life are antelopes, guinea fowl, monkeys, and 
baboons 

Industries. Cattle are reared on the savannahs, 
and agriculture is carried on in the forest clearings 
Farming methods are improving undei the guidance 
of Government experts, and the Colony now supphes 
more than half of the world’s cocoa Forest products 
— kola nuts, rubber, palm-oil, palm-kemels, ivory, 
monkey skins (Colobus), and timber (mahogany) 
are important. Alluvial gold has been obtained 
since the time of Herodotus, and in recent years 
mming operations have been very successful The 
principal mines are in the Prestea, Tarkwa, and 
Aboso districts, and in Ashanti Manganese ore 
is now largely mined and diamonds are found 
Attention is being given to nee cultivation and the 
growth of coco-nuts, and sisal hemp plantations 
have come into existence Native industries are 
represented by carpentry, blacksmithing, weaving, 
and working in metals 

Communio.ations and Trade. Communications, 
as yet, are poor, but are steadily improving The 
rivers are used by native craft, and there are a few 
motor roads, more especially in the Northern 
Territories A Government railway runs from 
Sekondi through Tarquah, the chief gold-minmg 
centre, to Kumasi (168 miles) , and another line 
connects Accra to Kumasi (192 miles) There are 
over 2,700 miles of telegraph wires, and Accra is 
equipped with a wireless station 

Most of the trade is with the United Kingdom 
The chief exports are cacao, gold, manganese ore, 
kola nuts, timber, rubber, palm oil, palm kernels ; 
and the chief imports are textiles, building materials, 
cotton goods, provisions, kerosene, and hardware 

Trade Centres. Accra (39,000), the capital and 
the seat of the Government, is on the coast, and is 
a port of some importance Sekondi (10,000) is the 
principal port, though it has no sheltered harbour 
(A deep-water harbour is being constructed at 
Takoradi, about 5 miles away) It exports cacao, 
gold, manganese ore, rubber, and timber Kumasi 
(21,000) is the capital of Ashanti Cape Coast 
Castle (15,000), lying about 80 miles west of Accra 
with an open roadstead, exports palm-oil, gold, 
copra, ivory, and rubber Other centres are 
Quittah (10,000), Winnebah (7,000), Saltpond 
(6,500), Elmina (5,500), Axim (3,800), Tarquah 
(2,700), Addah (1,700), and Salaga (Northern 
Territories) 

The Government of the Colony is administered by 
a Governor, who is assisted by a nominated Execu- 
tive Council There is a Legislative Council of 
twelve official and nine unofficial members for the 


Colony, excluding Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories 

Mads are dispatched every Friday, the time of 
transit to Accra being sixteen days 

(For map, see Africa ) 

GOLD COINS. — Gold was first coined in England 
about 1257. 

The denominations of English gold coins, as set 
foith in the Coinage Act, are : Five pounds, two 
pounds, sovereign, half-sovereign. The coins con- 
tain pure gold eleven-twelfths, copper alloy one- 
twelfth. 

Gold coins are a legal tender to any amount so 
long as they do not fall below the least current 
weight as given in the Coinage Act. 

The hght yellow appearance of many Australian 
sovereigns is due to the alloy being in part of silver. 
(See Base Coins, Coinage ) 

GOLD LEAF. — ^The name applied to gold when 
hammered out into leaves about 3J in square and 
UFTmnr ’^J^ch in thickness The best gold leaf 

is made from 23 carat gold, but there are ten 
varieties, according to the quantity and nature of 
the alloy, which may he either silver or copper 
The following is the process adopted : The fused 
gold IS cast into ingots and rolled until it is not 
more than of an inch in thickness. It is then 
cut into pieces an inch square, which are placed 
between alternate pieces of vellum 4 in square, 
and beaten until the gold has spread to the size of 
the vellum. The gold leaves are then divided into 
four, placed between gold-beater's skin and again 
hammered, the process being repeated until the 
dimensions mentioned above are attained Gold 
leaf is used for gilding It is prepared in London 
and in many other large towns of Great Britain 
Belgium, France, and Germany now export large 
quantities of gold leaf, but the British product 
remains by far the best 

GOLD POINTS. — (See Specie Points.) 

GOLD EESERVES. — The subject can, broadly, 
be divided into two parts — the gold reserves of a 
joint-stock bank having no note issue and that of 
the country as a whole and held by the State or 
central bank Before the war a joint-stock bank 
could please itself as to the volume of gold it chose 
to keep in its vaults Bullion could be bought in 
the open market or sovereigns paid in packed away 
The only points to be considered were the propor- 
tion that it was advisable to hold in relation to the 
liabilities to current account customers, and the 
sum that the bank could afford to keep un- 
remunerative 

It was not usual for the banks to publish the 
figures for the gold they held, but to include them 
in their balance sheets under the item of " cash in 
hand and at the Bank of England ” Note that Bank 
notes in the tills and the current account balance 
at the Bank of England were treated as cash because 
it was understood that a clearing bank could always 
exchange notes or realise its balance into gold in 
the unhkely event of a run on its deposits This 
most liquid asset and first line of reserve was 
maintained at about 15 per cent of liabilities 
(current and deposit accounts) in 1913 

The Bank of England had two reasons for 
guarding an adequate gold reserve Except for 
^18,450,000 in 1914 (now increased to ;^1 9,750, 000), 
which IS known as the fiduciary issue, that part 
covered by Government securities, all bank notes 
issued must be covered by an equal amount of gold. 
An increase in the note circulation can only follow 
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the deposit of equivalent bullion The acceptance 
of the Bank note as legal tender in England and its 
value abroad at par with gold is due to the wide- 
spread knowledge that every new note issued has 
its equivalent value in gold deposited in the Bank’s 
vaults Secondly, as a private banking institution 
the Bank of England has its duty to its current 
account customers, namely, to hold cash against 
Its liabilities in the proportion that years of experi- 
ence has shown is the minimum of safety More- 
over, in the role of banker's banker it has an added 
responsibility because of the knowledge that the 
clearing bankers’ balances are considered by them 
as equivalent to cash. Not since 1875 has there 
been a day on which the Bank’s reserve was not 
greater than the London bankers’ balances 
The bulhon held by the Bank of England has 
largely increased of recent years, especially since 
the restoration of the gold standard in 1925 It is 
now nearly ten times the sum held in, say, 1844, 
The Bank’s liabilities have also increased, although 
not to the same extent The notes in circulation 
increased between six and seven times The result 
is that the note circulation has become of recent 
years far more largely backed and supported by 
bulhon than previously It must be remembered 
that the strength of a reserve does not he in the 
actual amount but in the proportion it bears to the 
liabilities against which it is held . Since May, 1925, 
the gold held by the Bank of England has increased 
whilst the note circulation has considerably 
decreased, and the proportion of reserve to habihties 
has been bettered by 4 or 5 per cent 

The gold reserve of a central bank is also viewed 
with much interest from a national point of view, 
an adequate sum being necessary to maintain the 
credit of the nation in the eyes of the world as 
recorded by the foreign exchanges Before the 
war, when the balance of our trade became adverse 
(including the '' invisible ” imports and exports), 
the supply of bills on London offered abroad or the 
demand for foreign currency in London, cheapened 
sterling until the rate of exchange dropped at or 
below the export specie point Then bulhon 
brokers could obtain gold from the Bank and export 
it, and so pay for the debit balance The free 
export of gold was prohibited during the war and 
for a long time afterwards shipments could only be 
made under licence and usually for Government 
account, the chief object being to pay our debt to 
America. Even nowadays the Bank competes in 
the open market to buy the shipments that come 
forward chiefly from South Africa, but it seldom 
remains in the Bank for long if it actually reaches 
there at all, being immediately dispatched on 
Government account to America Smaller sums 
are still used to maintain our exchanges with 
Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, etc 

At the time of the proposals that we should 
return to a free gold market, there were many who 
were quite convinced that the effort to maintain 
the pound at par with the dollar could only result 
in such a drain on the country’s gold reserves that 
the Bank’s ratio would fall below the danger 
minimum and inevitably the Bank Rate would 
have to be raised to a burdensome height to oppose 
the demand 

Fortunately, in spite of terrible trade conditions, 
these disastrous prophecies were not fulfilled. 
The war upset many economic theories and taught 
us many new lessons We saw the result in Russia, 
Germany, Poland, Austria, etc , of the creation of 


an avalanche of paper promises to pay with totally 
inadequate gold cover and with what disastrous 
effects on the countries’ trade, prosperity, and 
standard of living The remedy lay in the creation 
of a new gold unit equal to, perhaps, thousands of 
the nearly valueless paper ones We learn that 
large quantities of notes can remain in circula- 
tion, small change, as it were, and although the 
country has a declared gold standard and an 
exchange at par with gold, no gold coins need be 
in circulation 

Sovereigns have not come into general use, and 
apparently the populace is quite content to carry 
on Without them One result of this is that 
possibly a hundred million pounds of gold that 
circulated in this country before the war is now 
replaced by the more economical paper and the 
Bank reserves strengthened accordingly On the 
Continent all the gold is concentrated in the Bank 
of Issue, but the larger proportion of cover held 
against the new stabilisation units consists of land, 
mortgages, and gold currencies such as sterhng and 
dollars The steady value at par of the new notes 
depends entirely upon the confidence engendered 
by the careful restriction of the number issued 
to the amount of gold and reahsable security 
held 

Many countries have suffered from a shortage of 
capital, with consequent restrictions of trade and 
prosperity, but they dare not repeat the remedy 
previously employed — the printing press More 
notes can be put into circulation only when more 
cover can be secured by the central bank 

Hard work for long hours, economy, and organisa- 
tion bring about a favourable balance of trade and 
enable the central bank to buy drafts on London 
and New York and so build up balances permissible 
as cover or purchase gold in the open market 

In countries still suffering from over issues of 
paper and depreciated exchanges it will be found 
that the gold cover held by the bank of issue has 
not a predetermined proportion to the note circula- 
tion but IS increased by purchase whenever possible, 
and sometimes decreased by external debit pay- 
ments and used to meet attacks on the weak paper 
exchanges. 

The raising of the proportion of gold to note 
circulation rests not in the acquirement of more gold 
but by economy in administration, taxation ade- 
quate to meet reduced expenditure, a balanced 
budget, repayment of sums borrowed, lowered 
prices, and so in logical sequence to a reduction in 
the notes ouistandmg 

The question of the creation of credit based upon 
a bank’s gold reserve is discussed under the heading 
Credit, but it may be noted that there is a neces- 
sitous tendency in banks outside America to 
economise the gold in the country and make credit 
stretch further 

Finally, attention may be drawn to our Treasury 
note issue which departed from our long tradition 
of having only notes covered with gold A move- 
ment IS on foot to hand them over to the Bank of 
England and amalgamate with the Bank’s present 
issue. Needless to say the gbld reserve will be 
proportionately attenuated, but there is no reason 
to visuahse a isastrous depreciation of the pound 
in consequence 

GOLD STANDARD ACT.— The Gold Standard 
Act of 1925 was passed to facilitate a return to a 
gold standard in this country It provides that, 
until otherwise directed by Proclamation, the Bank 
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of England, notwithstanding anything in any Act, 
shall not be bound to pay any note of the Bank in 
legal coin within the meaning of Section 6 of the 
Bank of England Act, 1833 , and bank notes shall 
not cease to be legal tender by reason that the Bank 
do not continue to pay bank notes in such legal 
coin Subsection 3 of Section 1 of the Currency 
and Bank Notes Act, 1914 (which provides that 
the holder of a currency note shall be entitled to 
obtain payment for the note at its face value in 
gold coin), ceases to have effect Section 8 of the 
Coinage Act, 1870 (which entitles any person bring- 
ing gold bullion to the Mint to have it assayed, 
coined, and dehvered to him), except as respects 
gold bullion brought to the Mint by the Bank of 
England, also ceases to have effect So long as 
this provision remains in force, the Bank of Eng- 
land will not be bound to sell to any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at the head office 
of the Bank during the office houis of the Bank, 
and pays the purchase price in any legal tender, 
gold bullion at the price of ;^3 17s lOJd per ounce 
trof of gold of the standard of fineness prescribed 
for gold com by the Coinage Act, 1870, but only 
in the form of bars containing approximately 400 oz. 
troy of fine gold 

GOOD FAITH. — By the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, and by the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, it is 
enacted “ A thing is deemed to be done in good 
faith .... where it is m fact done honestly, 
whether it is done neghgently or not ” In con- 
nection with negotiable instruments. Lord Herschell 
said in a case tried in 1892, “ If there is anything 
which excites the suspicion that there is something 
wrong in the transaction, the taker of the instru- 
ment IS not acting in good faith if he shuts his eyes 
to the facts presented to him, and puts the sus- 
picions aside without further inquiry.” (See BonA 
Fide , Uberrimae Fidei ) 

GOOD MERCHANTABLE QUALITY AND 
CONDITION. — ^This is a phrase frequently met 
with in written contracts. It sigmfies that the goods 
that are stipulated for shall be up to the or dinar y 
standard of quahty, and m their customary sound 
state. 

“ GOOD SAFETY.” — An expression used in 
shipping and marine insurance documents to 
designate the condition of the ship at a stated time 
This description has been utihsed for centuries, and 
IS found in the Si Ilary pohcy dated 15th October, 

1 584 (d salvement) To comply with the require- 
ments of the phrase, it is not necessary that the 
ship should be undamaged, or even seaworthy 
Thus, in the leading case, Lidgeti v Secreian, 1870, 
a vessel which was in a leaky state as a result 
of a stranding in the River Hoogh, and arrived m 
Calcutta in such a condition that she was only 
kept afloat by the constant use of her pumps, 
was held to have arrived in good safety All 
that IS requisite, therefore, is that the ship should 
be in no immediate danger of becoming a total 
loss 

The Marine Insurance Act, 1906, Section 38, 
provides — 

“ Where the Subject-matter insured is war- 
ranted ‘ well ’ or in good safety on a particular 
day. It IS sufficient if it be safe at any time 
during that day ” 

GOODS BY RAIL, FORWARDING.— (See Rail- 
way, Consignment of Goods by ) 

GOODS IN TRANSIT, — (See Transit, Goods 

IN.) 


GOODS IN TRUST. — (See Bailees, Insurance 
by) 

GOODS RECEIVED BOOK. — This is a book used 
in large firms to record goods received in the 
receiving room It is a useful record, serving to 
keep a check on the goods m the room until they 
are claimed by the department for which they were 
ordered, as well as to assist in the checking of the 
railway compames' inward accounts The following 
IS the usual form of such a book — 


GOODS RECEIVED BOOK 
No of entry Date 

Railway or other carrier 
From what town ^ 

Sender's Name 

Number and kind of Packages and Marks 


Weight Carnage paid or to pay 

Nature of goods 


For what Department ^ 

Date of Invoice . Amount, £ 

Signature of representative of Department receiving 
the goods 


GOODWILL. — This term, though very frequently 
used and quite well understood, does not appear to 
be capable of a satisfactory and exact definition, 
or, at any rate, none has yet been put forward. 
In one sense, it means every practical advantage 
which has been acquired by an estabhshed business 
firm in carrying on its trade under a particular 
name and style, or, to put it in the language of a 
famous judge, " the probability that the old 
customers will resort to the old place.” 

Two legal waters of eminence have thus referred 
to the subject One of them (Lord Lindley) has 
said “ The term goodwill can hardly be said to 
have any precise signification. It is generally used 
to denote the benefit arising from connection and 
reputation, and its value is what can be got for the 
chance of being able to keep that connection and 
improve it Upon the sale of an estabhshed business 
its goodwill has a marketable value, whether the 
business is that of a professional man or of any 
other person But it is plain that goodwill has no 
meaning except in connection with a continuing 
business , and the value of the goodwill of any 
business to a purchaser depends, in some cases 
entirely, and in all very much, on the absence of 
competition on the part of those by whom the 
business has been previously carried on.” The 
other (a writer on Commercial Law) has summarised 
the various definitions thus : — ” All that can be 
gathered from the various definitions is that where 
the locahty of the business premises makes the 
trade, goodwill represents the advantage derived 
from the chance that customers will frequent the 
premises in which the busmess has been earned on , 
that where the business is one which depends upon 
the reputation of a firm, the goodwill consists of the 
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advantage wluch the owner derives from being 
allowed to represent himself as such ; that where 
the business is due to the individuality of the 
owner, and where its reputation cannot be sepa- 
rated from Ins, the goodwill is all but non-existent ; 
and that where the value of the business depends 
upon the business connection, the goodwill consists 
of the right to be properly introduced to those 
connections ” 

Goodwill may exist in three different forms or 
classes, viz — 

(1) Personal, arising from the personal slall and 
influence of an individual as in the case of an 
accountant, medical man, or a sohcitor 

(2) Local, arising from the situation of property 
or premises, such as a shop in a mam load or 
thoroughfare oi the right to trade in a particular 
market 

(3) The reputation of the articles themselves, 
arising from their high quality and purity, as for 
example, a known and advertised brand of pro- 
prietary goods, such as Bovnl or Pears' Soap 

The goodwill of a business is frequently one of 
Its most valuable assets, and there is a legal right 
or inteiest in it, an incorporeal right, as it is called, 
which IS most jealously guarded On a conveyance 
or an agreement for the sale of the goodwill of a 
business, an ad valorem stamp duty is levied. 
What is the value of the goodwill of a business 
must depend entirely upon circumstances. 

When a business is sold, the goodwill passes to 
the transferee, and it is most important that 
nothing should be done by the transferor to inter- 
fere with the conduct of the business. The common 
method adopted is for the transferor to enter into 
an agreement with the transferee not to compete 
with him in any similar business. If the agreement 
IS not too wide to be enforced, according to the 
rules governing restraint of trade (q.v.), a trans- 
feror will be bound by the agreement. In the 
absence of any special agreement, the question as 
to what extent the transferor is bound not to enter 
into competition with the old firm has caused great 
trouble to the courts After a series of varying 
decisions, the present state of the law may be thus 
summed up, as the result of the decision in the 
leading case of Trego v. Hunt, 1896, App. Cas 7: 
That person alone who has acquired the goodwill 
of a business is entitled to represent himself as 
continuing or succeeding to the business of the trans- 
feror, When there is no special provision on the 
sale of the goodwill the transferor is at liberty to 
set up a rival business, but he is not entitled to 
canvass the customers of the old firm, and may be 
restrained by injunction from sohcitmg any person 
who was a customer of the old firm prior to the 
sale to continue to deal with the vendor, or not to 
deal with the purchaser The transferor may also 
pubhely advertise his business with similar hmita- 
tions as to circularising the customers of the former 
firm. The same principles are applicable to the case 
where a person has been taken into partnership on 
the terms that on the expiration of the partnership 
the goodwill of the business shall belong solely to 
the other partner. The rule as to sohcitation of 
old customers as laid down in Trego v. Hunt, apphes 
to all old customers, even to those who had before 
solicitation become customers of the transferor of 
their own accord 

The rules to be derived from the various cases 
referred to, as to a transferor being bound, apply 
only when the sale of the goodwill is made by the 


person who was enjoying the benefit of it up to the 
time of the sale. Thus, a bankrupt will not be in 
any way restrained from setting up a fresh business, 
similar to that which he has been carrying on, and 
sohcitmg his old customers, notwithstanding that 
the trustee in bankruptcy has sold the goodwill to 
another person In the same way, if the goodwill 
of a business is sold, whatever the covenants may 
be which are entered into by the transferor, the 
wife of the transferor is in no way bound by them, 
and may open a new business on her own account, 
trading separately from her husband, at once, and 
sohcit the old customeis. A clear case of fraud 
might modify this last rule very considerably, 
especially if it was clear that the sale had taken 
place in order to help the wife to commit the 
fraud 

As the goodwill is often the most valuable part 
of the partnership property, it should always be 
sold on the dissolution of a partnership, unless 
otherwise agreed upon. If there is no agreement 
as to sale, each member of the old firm who con- 
tinues to carry on a business of the same kind after 
the dissolution of the partnership is entitled to the 
goodwill. 

Compensation. The proprietor of the goodwill of 
any business is entitled to compensation if he is 
compelled to vacate his premises by reason of the 
land, etc , being taken under statutory powers, and 
if it is clear that the goodwill suffeis any diminution 
in value through the removal or extinction of the 
business. If the parties cannot agree upon terms, 
the matter is generally referred to arbitration. 

Mr Cnpps (an eminent authority on the 
subject) says : “ When lands are taken under 
compulsory powers, the goodwill is not purchased 
by the promoters, but remains the property of the 
trader, and the loss suffered by him is the diminu- 
tion in its value in consequence of his compulsory 
ejectment from the premises he is occupying. So 
far from the goodwill being purchased or destroyed 
by the promoters, there are many cases in which the 
diminution in its value is hardly appreciable, 
although the trade premises have compulsorily been 
taken. If a business is of a wholesale character, or 
IS one which consists of orders from a widely 
extended area, a compulsory change of trade pre- 
mises would be productive of small loss If, in 
addition, convenient premises can be acquired in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the premises 
taken, the loss incurred through diminution in the 
value of goodwill becomes merely nominal, and the 
owner’s only claim to compensation is in respect of 
any reasonable expenses which the taking of equally 
convenient new premises has rendered necessary. 
On the other hand, there are cases in which the 
diminution in the value of a goodwill may almost 
equal the entire value of a goodwill. This is the 
case where a business is retail and local, depending 
on neighbouring customers, and no suitable pre- 
mises can be found in the locahty within which the 
business connection extends. When premises are 
taken and business is carried on at a loss, the 
owner may be entitled to compensation oh the 
ground that, but for compulsory powers, he would 
have been entitled to remain on the premises and 
to carry on his business ” 

Treatment of Goodwill in Accounts. The value 
of goodwill as shown in the books of a hmited 
company should be the amount originally paid for 
it, subject to such amounts as have been written off 
The creation of a value for goodwill in the books of 
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1927 
Jan 1 

To Balance . . 

" 1 

1 

6,250 

0 

0 

1927 
Jan. 1 

By Balance . . 

„ i Share of Goodwill 


II 

5,000 

1,250 

- 0 
0 

0 

0 





0 

0 




' £6,250 

0 

0 







1927 
Jan 1 

By Balance . . 

v/ 

1 6,250 

0 

0 

Dr. 
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Jan. 1 

To Balance . . . . j 

s/ 

6,250 

0 

0 

1927 
Jan. 1 

By Balance . 

„ J Share of Goodwill 

n/ 

5,000 

1,250 

0 

0 

0 

0 _ 




£Q,25Q 

0 

0 




£6,250 

0 

0 







1927 
Jan 1 

By Balance . . 


6,250 

0 

0 


Dr C Capital Account Cr. 




a limited company other than the above would be 
irregular under ordinary circumstances, an instance 
in which It would be permissible being where the 
business and undertaking of the company is being 
sold at an enhanced pnce to another company In 
this case it will be necessary to bring in any addi- 
tional amount which is to be paid by the purchas- 
ing company in respect of goodwill Goodwill, 
being an intangible asset, does not, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, depreciate, but it is usual for 
amounts periodically to be written off goodwill so 
as eventually to extinguish that asset in the com- 
pany's books (See Dkpreciation ) 

On the other hand, the creation of a goodwill 
value IS frequently made in partnership books 
This IS often necessitated by the retirement or 
admission of a partner, otherwise it is usually best 
to ehminate this figure, charging the amount to the 
debit of the partner’s capital accounts in the pro- 
portions in which profits are shared, and crediting 
goodwill account. 


To illustrate the creation and writing off of 
goodwill, let us assume that A and B are equal 
pairtners, whose capitals stand at /5,000 each 
They decide to admit a third partner, C, who is to 
pay ;^500 to qualify him for a one-fifth share of 
the profits, and ^2,000 as capital 

Is# Method A, B, and C can treat the matter of 
goodwill privately without affecting the books, C 
handing to A and B two cheques of ;^250 each. 

2nd Method The ;^500 paid by C can be brought 
into the firm’s books, ;(;250 being credited to 
A’s capital account and ;^250 to B’s capital 
account, thus making the commencing capital of the 
three partners in the new partnership as A, ^5,250 , 
B, ;^5,250, and C, ;^2,000 

Zrd Method. As C is paying as a qualifica- 
tion for a one-fifth share of profits, the goodwill 
value is clearly ;^2,500 ; and this asset being the 
property of A and B until C has paid, the same 
should be debited to goodwill account and credited 
to A’s and B’s capital accounts in equal shares. 
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When this is done, C’s capital account should be 
credited vnth the whole amount of cash intioduced 
by him. in respect of both goodwill and capital 

It should be observed that if the goodwill 
account is now written off, the proportions m 
which profits are shared being Af, and C^, 
A’s capital account will be debited with /1 ,000, 
B’s .. „ „ .. „ ;£1.000, 

and 

Cb .. .. „ £500. 

thus reducing the net balances of the three 
partners’ capital accounts respectively to A, ;^5,250 , 
B, ;^5,250 , and C, ^^2,000, winch is exactly the same 
result as in (2). 

An interesting point in the treatment of goodwill 
in company accounts was discussed in Stapley v 
Read Bros, 1924, 40 TLR 442 There the 
company had continuously written down goodwill 
out of profits for several years, but eventually it 
made losses and it was decided to revalue goodwill 
It was shown that the amounts written off were in 
excess of proper requirements for depreciation, and 
it was held that it was quite competent for the 
company to pass resolutions restoring the excess 
amount to profit and loss and increase correspond- 
ingly the asset account for goodwill 

GOODWILL ACCOUNT, — One method of dealing 
with goodwill in the books of a partnership business 
on the admission of a new partner is to raise a 
Goodwill Account in the books Such an account 
will be debited with the total agreed value of the 
goodwill, and the Capital Accounts of the old 
partners be credited in the same proportions as they 
share profits and losses, unless other proportions 
have been agreed upon The new partner is 
paying for his share of the goodwill of the business 
by permitting the old partners to increase their 
capital by the amount of the goodwill From the 
former's point of view, this is probably the best 
method of deahng with the goodwill ; but see the 
articles on Goodwill and Partnership Accounts 

GOOSEBERRY. — ^The berry of the prickly shrub, 
R\bes Grossulana, which grows abundantly through- 
out North and Central Europe, and in the United 
States, where its introduction began to be attended 
with success towards the end of the mneteenth 
century. The best Enghsh gooseberries are grown 
in Lancashire The fruit is popular both in its 
fresh and in its preserved state, and is also used 
in the preparation of certain sorts of vinegar and 
of wine. 

GOURD. — ^The name of various species of chmb- 
ing plants of the order Cucurhita The fruit is 
noted for its size and fleshiness. Some varieties, 
e g , the vegetable marrow and the cucumber, are 
kept for human consumption, while others, e g., the 
common pumpkin of Italy, are used as a cattle 
food. The bottle gourd has a hard outer rind, 
which IS used as a dnnking vessel, and the torrel 
gourd yields a fibre sometimes employed as wadding 
for guns The plant grows in many parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America, and many species are found in 
England 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS.— There are 
several official departments which have duties of a 
commercial character and which are, therefore, of 
particular interest to the busmess man Chief of 
these is, perhaps, the Board of Trade, which is 
dealt with in a separate article Particularly of 
interest to persons who are about to engage in 
export trade is the Department of Overseas Trade, 
which IS a joint department of the Foreign Office 


and tiie Board of Trade. This Department collects 
information on such matters as contracts open to 
tender, special goods in demand, nature of the 
competition to be expected, special requirements of 
the local laws as to Customs duties, etc , local credit 
facihties, shipping and transport, local methods and 
prejudices in marketing, and other requirements of 
overseas trading. The Department of Industrial 
and Scientific Research is engaged in activities 
directed to the improvement of industrial technique 
and manufacturing methods, by assisting in the 
formation of societies for conducting research into 
the problems of particular trades, by instituting 
special boards to deal with general research matters, 
and in other ways A branch of this Department, 
known as the National Physical Laboratory, under- 
takes the testing of materials and scientific instru- 
ments, and also research work into special problems 
The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries supplies 
information of all lands relating to agriculture and 
the fishing industries. The Ministry is dealt with 
in a separate article Then there are the various 
offices in this country of the Dominions and colonies, 
these being general information bureaux on all 
matters relating to their respective countries ; 
while the various museums and libranes contain 
much of considerable value to the business man 
The Patent Office Library should also be mentioned 
in this place for its value in the commercial sphere. 
It is descnbed in the article. Patent Office. 

GOVERNMENT NOTES.— The Currency notes of 
the nominal value of ;^1 and 10s. respectively, 
which were first issued on the outbreak of the war 
with Germany in 1914, and which were made legal 
tender to any amount. 

GOVERNMENT STOCK.— (See National Debt ) 
GRACE, DAYS OP. — (See Days of Grace ) 
GRiJN. — ^This IS the smallest weight in the 
systems which are in use in England and America 
for denotmg the weights of bodies The origin of 
measures and weights in England is to be found in 
a gram of barley or wheat. The weight of 32 grains, 
well dried and taken from the middle of the ear, 
was called 1 pennyweight The pennyweight was 
afterwards divided’ into 24 grains, and is now an 
artificial standard. 

In a statute of Edward I it is enacted — 

{a) “ An Enghsh penny, now the largest coin 
in England, which is called a sterhng, round and 
without chppmg, shall weigh 32 grains of wheat, 
weU dried, and gathered out of the middle of the 
ear ; 

(6) “ And twenty of these pence, or twenty 
pennyweights, shall make an ounce ; 

(c) “ And twelve of these ounces shall make a 
pound.” 

The grain is usually taken as the common unit in 
comparing the system of weight known as avoir- 
dupois, containing 437’5 grains to an ounce, or 
7,000 grams to the pound, with the apothecaries’ 
and the troy ounce of 480 grains. The principal 
terms of the decimal system of weights may thus 
be expressed in grains — 

Grains. 

1 Kilogramme . 15432 3488 

1 Gramme.. . 15 432349 

1 Centigramme . . 0T5432 

1 Milligramme . . . . 0 01543 

GRAINS OF PARADISE.— The aromatic seeds 
of the Amomum grana paradisi and the Amomum 
melegueta, hence called also Melegueta pepper 
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They are used by the African natives as a spice 
and a condiment In England they were formerly 
much employed in the adulteration of gm, beer, 
and other fermented hquors, but this was stopped 
by law, and then use is now restricted to vetermary 
medicines Britain’s supphes come from Gumea. 

GRAMME. — The gramme is the unit of weight in 
the metric system {qv) It is the weight of a cubic 
centimetre of distilled water at its greatest density, 
t e , at a temperature of 4® C. or 39‘2® F. It is 
nearly equal to 15 J grains, its exact value m grains 
being 15-432349 

The Enghsh pound, avoirdupois, is equal to 
453‘6 grammes. 

GRAND JURY. — (See Jury) 

GRANITE. — ^An igneous crystalhne rock, con- 
sisting chiefly of quartz, mica, and felspar, but 
frequently contaimng various other imn erals The 
colour varies, of course, according to the nature of 
the constituent parts, l3ut is usually red, grey, or 
white, the best British granites being the grey 
Aberdeen and the red Peterhead. The latter is 
much employed for columns in pubhc buildings. 
Granite generally occurs in bosses or amorphous 
masses, which often extend throughout the length 
of primitive mountain chains It is much in demand 
for great engineering works, specially for bridge 
construction, and many public buildings are made 
of it, or decorated with it. Its great durabihty 
more than compensates for the difficulty and con- 
sequent expense of working it. Granite is quarried 
in various parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Channel Islands, and large quantities are obtained 
from the countries of Northern and Central Europe 
and from North Americe Crushed granite and 
chippings are used extensively in the manufacture 
of concrete for bridge, reservoir and road making, 
and the products of the decomposed granites of 
Cornwall and Devon furnish china-clay and felspar 
for the pottery trade. 

GRANT. — ^This signifies, in Enghsh law, a con- 
veyance in writing. Since the passing of the Real 
Property Act, 1845, grants in writing have been 
effectual for the conveyance of all kinds of property, 
thus taking the place of the old method of feoffment 
{q.v.). 

GRAPE.— (See Wine ) 

GRAPE SUGAR. — (See Sugar and Glucose) 
GRAPHITE . — A mineral form of carbon also 
known as plumbago and blacklead It occurs in 
granite, schists, and limestones in England, and 
also in Canada, Ceylon, and Siberia The famous 
deposits at Borrowdale, in Cumberland, are now 
practically exhausted, and most of the graphite 
used IS imported from foreign locahties, Ceylon 
supplying most of the mineral used in crucible 
manufacture It occurs in foliated masses, and is 
used for making penals, lubricants, and paint, also 
a refractory material, and as a polish for stoves. 
A synthetic graphite is also prepared by subjecting 
coke to a high temperature, and being in a very 
finely divided state is self-lubricating and reduces 
friction to a minimum 

GRAPHS. — (See Diagrams and Charts ) 

GRASS CLOTH. — A somewhat coarse fabric, 
made principally in China, not from grass, but 
from the fibre of the Boehmena nivea, which, though 
often mis-named Clnna grass, is really a species of 
nettle (See Rhea Fibre ) 

GRASS OIL. — A comprehensive name for many 
volatile oils of different origin. Geramum oil has 
already been descnbed Another variety is gmger 


grass oil, which is obtained from the leaves of the 
Andropogon schaenanthus, and much used for 
adulterating otto of roses. It is known as Idris oil 
in Egjqit The same plant yields lemon grass or 
citroneUa oil, which owes its name to its odour, and 
IS used for scenting soap, for which purpose Cyperus 
grass oil from the South European plant Cyperus 
esculentus is also employed. The latter also serves 
as a table oil, while that obtained from the Andro- 
pogon warancusa is used as a stimulant and as a 
remedy for rheumatism 

GRASS TREE BALSAMS.— The resinous pro- 
ducts of the grass trees ox X anthorvhoea of Austraha. 
Several vaneties are known of the resin which 
exudes from the bases of the old leaves The best 
known are the Black-boy resin, a red variety, and 
the yellow Botany Bay kind These resins are 
used largely in the manufacture of sealing wax, 
japanner’s gold size, varnishes, and lacquers, and 
of recent years in the preparation of picric acid. 

GRATINGS AND COAL HOLES.— The Towns 
Improvement Clauses Act, 1847, gave power to the 
Comrmssioners (now the local authority) to cause 
the occupier to remove or alter any porch, shed, 
projecting window, step, cellar, cellar door or 
window, sign, signpost, sign iron, showboard, 
window shutter, wall, gate, or fence, or any other 
obstruction or projection, provided that any of 
these things are an obstruction to the safe and 
convenient passage of the pubhc along any street 
If any building, or hole, or any other place, near 
any street, be, for want of sufficient repair, pro- 
tection, or enclosure, dangerous to the passengers 
along a street, the Commissioners may repair the 
same and recover the expenses from the occupier 

The Town Pohce Clauses Act, passed in the same 
year, gives power to the pohce to take into custody, 
and to justices power to fine or imprison, any person 
who leaves open any vault, or cellar, or the entrance 
from a street to a cellar, or room underground, with- 
out a sufficient fence or hand-rail, or leaves defective- 
the door, window, or other covering of a vault or 
cellar, or who does not sufficiently fence any area, 
pit, or sewer left open, or who leaves such open 
area, pit, or sewer without a sufficient hght after 
sunset, to warn and prevent persons falling 
thereinto. 

The rule of law quoted above from the Towns 
Improvement Clauses Act was embodied m the 
Public Health Act, 1875, by which all city, town, 
and urban local authorities are required to see that 
the law is obeyed There was a further extension 
of the rule as to gratings and coal holes in the Pubhc 
Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, where the 
owners or occupiers are required to keep the follow- 
ing in good condition and repair • Vaults, arches, 
cellars, cellar-heads, gratings lights, coal holes, 
landings, flags, or stones, all of which, or any of 
which, are under any street, in the surface of any 
street, or in the path or street 

The common law casts a duty, sometimes upon 
the owner of premises, sometimes upon the tenant 
The case of Pretty and Wife v Bickmore, 13,78 
L R 8 C P 401, will illustrate the point ; A house 
in St. John's Wood was leased to a tenant for 
twenty-one years ; the tenant was to keep the 
premises in repair. The tenant entered. In due 
course the flap or coal plate, which was inserted 
in the pubhc footway over the tenant's coal hole, 
became out of repair A lady was passing along ,- 
she stepped upon the insecure coal plate and was. 
inj'ured The lady’s husband brought an action 
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against the landlord, but the learned Chief Justice 
Bovill said that the person who was in possession 
of the premises, and who allowed the coal plate 
to be in a dangerous condition, was the person 
responsible to the public for its being out of repair 
In this case the tenant was liable and not the 
landlord. The same result was arrived at in the case 
of Bowen v Anderson, 1894, 1 QB 164, and it 
would appear that in the absence of some clear 
evidence of negligence on his part, the landlord 
cannot be held liable at all. 

GEATUITOUS DEED. — A deed for which no 
consideration is given It is the term in Scotch law 
corresponding to the English voluntary deed. 

GRAYING. — The act of cleaning the bottom of 
a ship. 

GRAVING DOCK. — Provision has to be made at 
ports for the repair of vessels frequenting them 
Graving or dry docks, opemng out of a dock, are 
the usual means provided for enabhng the cleaning 
and repair of vessels to be carried out They require 
to be built of good water-tight masonry. The 
entrance has generally a pair of folding gates 
pointing outwards, to exclude the water , but 
sometimes it is closed by means of a caisson, viz , 
a vessel shaped something hke the hull of a small 
ship, and having a keel and two stems, which fit 
into a groove in the masonry. The caisson is sunk 
into the groove by admitting water into its interior, 
and IS floated out again by pumping out the water 
Keel blocks are laid along the centre line of the 
dock for the keel of the vessel to rest on when the 
water is pumped out. The dimensions of graving 
docks vary considerably The sizes of some of the 
largest graving docks are as follows : Liverpool, 
Gladstone Graving Dock, 1,050 ft long and 120 ft 
wide , Tilbury, 875 ft by 70 ft by 31^ ft , and 
Glasgow, 880 ft. by 80 ft, by 26J ft. Where there 
IS no site available for a graving dock, floating dry 
docks, built originally of wood, but more recently 
of iron and steel, have occasionally been resorted 
to The first Bermuda dock towed across the 
Atlantic in 1869, and the new Southampton Floating 
Dock (opened 1924), with overall length of 960 ft , 
entrance width 134 ft , and draught of water over 
keel blocks of 38 ft , are notable examples. The 
latter is the largest of its land in the world, and is 
capable of accommodating any hner at present 
afloat or in contemplation 

GREASE. — Fatty substances of various kinds 
often more or less impure. A mixture of tallow 
and cod oil is used for currying leather ; and 
another mixture, consisting of taUow, palm-oil, 
soda and water, with an occasional addition of 
tar, IS much employed as a lubricant for the axles 
of carts. For heavy machines, hydrocarbon oil 
mixed with graphite is used, and where viscosity 
IS needed the grease contains a large proportion of 
vegetable oils The predominance of mineral oils 
in a lubricant reduces gumming, and this type of 
grease is used for bearings in gas engines, where the 
temperatures are high 

GREASY WOOL. — ^The unscoured wool of sheep, 
as It IS generally imported from South Africa and 

GREAT BRITAIN. — England, Scotland, and 
Wales form the island of Great Britain, which has 
an area of 88,745 square miles (See England 
AND Wales , Scotland ) 

GREAT HUNDRED. — In commercial circles this 
phrase is used to sigmfy 120 articles. 

GREECE. — Position, Area, and Population. The 


Repubhc of Greece, a maritime unit, consists 
geographically of the southern portion of the 
Balkan Peninsula, the northern shorelands of the 
Aegean Sea, the Ionian Islands (Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Levkas, and Zante), Crete, and the Aegean islands 
(except Rhodes and the Dodecanese, held by Italy , 
and Imbros, Tenedos, and Rabbit, held by Turkey) 
It is bounded on the north by Yugo-Slavia, Albania, 
and Bulgaria, on the south and west by the Mediter- 
ranean and Ionian seas, and on the east by the 
Aegean Sea and Turkey (Eastern Thrace) Its area 
IS estimated at about 49,000 sq. miles, and its popula- 
tion at 6,386,000, most of whom are Greeks, belong- 
ing to the Greek Orthodox Church The whole 
history of Greece for the last century has been one 
sustained effort to create a proper geographical 
unit for its people, but unity is not yet achieved, 
for some 2,000,000 Greeks are found outside Greek 
territory, and continued disturbances in its pohtics 
and unrest in its foreign affaiis are characteristic 
of the country The mountainous nature of the 
land caused the early formation of clans and City 
States, and the splendid position for commerce and 
maritime enterprise has developed a seafaring 
people, deriving much wealth from commercial 
pursuits and ship-owning, while the barren nature 
of much of the surface has resulted in much emi- 
gration. Racially, the Greeks are a mixed people, 
showing in their political and social traditions 
connection with the ancient Greeks The purest 
stock IS found among the islanders, the physiognomy 
of many recalling the ancient statues Outstanding 
characteristics of the race are the passion for 
politics and freedom, the keenness in trade and 
banking, and the high degree of culture attained, 
the most cultured in the Balkan area 

Bolicl. Greece is one of the most mountainous 
countries in Europe Tangled chains cover some 
four-fifths of its surface, the whole group of its 
peninsulas and islands being a partly submerged 
section of a single mountain loop of the mam Alpine 
System In many parts the mountains run down 
almost to the sea, blending harmoniously with the 
waters, and forcing the inhabitants to be manners 
and mountaineers. The folds of the Dinaric Alps, 
with their long, parallel limestone ridges, separated 
by troughs of sandstone and schists, run through the 
west of the region, and are closely bordered by the 
great backbone which runs down the centre, right 
to the south of the Peloponnese (Morea), and is 
known in the north as the Pmdus range, and in the 
south by many names, ending with the five-fingered 
range — the " Pentadaktylon ” — ^which runs into 
the sea at Cape Matapan. Numerous spurs extend 
from the mam range, and the lofty peaks of Mount 
Olympus, nearly 9,800 ft in the mountains of 
Thessaly , Mount Parnassus, 8,060 ft , overlooking 
the Gulf of Corinth , and Mount Taygetos, 7,890 ft. 
in the Peloponnese, dominate the whole The 
mountains are continued in the islands, which are 
nearly all hilly, especially Euboea, with its con- 
spicuous central range. Mountain-girdled, isolated 
plams occupy only a small portion of Greece, but 
they have in all ages been the centres of culture 
Among the chief plains are the Aspropotamos 
(Achelous), Achaia, Ehs, and Messenia in the west, 
where soil and climate are most favourable , and 
Laconia (Sparta), Arcadia, Connthia, Argohs, 
Boeotia, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Western Thrace, 
m the east, usually less favoured. In rivers and 
valleys Greece is very poor Many of the rivers 
have dwindled to mere brooks, probably due to the 
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summers with warm and rainy winters, though, frost 
and snow are not unknown The rainfall is con- 
siderable in the west but small in the east, where 
the drought is often excessive In the mountains, 
ram falls in summer and much snow in winter 
Local diversities of climate are produced by the 
crossing of mountain ranges and the capncious 
inlets of the sea The eastern plains, exposed to 
continental influences, show the greatest extremes 
of temperature 

Heat and cold vary so much throughout Greece 
that the mean annual temperature is not higher 
than 62° F The monthly mean temperatuie of 
Athens varies from 81° F in July to 47° F in 
January . while Salonika has a mean temperature 
of 79° F in July and 41° F. in January. Athens 
has a mean annual rainfall of 16in , Salonilca, 
17 in Most perilous to health is the sirocco or 
Litas, a fiery wind blowing at the end of the 
summer 

Yegetation and Fauna. The typical tree of the 
Greek valleys is the olive, which supplies Greece 
with its most characteristic fruit, providing “ bread 
and butter,” great nourishment in small bulk. The 
vegetation, typically Mediterranean, vanes accord- 
ing to height. On the lower levels are found the 
laurel, the myrtle, the oleander, the lentisk, the 
white poplar, the cypress, and the plane Between 
1,500 and 3,500 ft grow the trees of the more 
temperate parts of Europe — the oak, the chestnut, 
the pine, and the elm Above that level the 
vegetation assumes an Alpine character, the beech 
and the pine being the chief trees In the short, 
sunshiny spring, anemones cover the hillsides, 
displaying every kind of colour , but in July and 
August colour is absent, save the blue of the 
distances and the scarlets of the sunsets In recent 
years afforestation has received attention, and one- 
fifth of the mainland is now forested Goats, most 
popular with the peasantry, however, still work 
havoc on the young shrubs 

Hares, rabbits, and foxes are plentiful Badgers, 
martens, and weasels are found in all parts, and 
polecats in the forests Chamois inhabit the moun- 
tains, boars the wooded districts, and wolves the 
remote parts Birds, most of them migratory, 
abound Among them are the imperial eagle, the 
golden eagle, the yellow vulture, the falcon, the owl, 
the wood-pigeon, the partridge, and the widgeon 
Storks are to be seen in great numbers m the Vardar 
lowlands, and snakes, few of which are dangerous, 
are scattered throughout the country The sur- 
rounding seas are rich in fish life, which provides a 
living for a large fishing community The dolphin, 
the favourite of the ancient Greeks, is still common 
in the Aegean Sea, and even whales are sometimes 
seen 

Industries. — Agriculture Greece is mainly an 
agricultural country, more than half of its people 
gaining a livelihood from the soil by producing 
more largely the luxuries than the necessities of 
hfe Agriculture is spreading gradually over the 
singularly bare and and country, but only one- 
fifth IS as yet under cultivation The industry 
suffers from the dryness of the chmate, the 
scarcity of rivers for irrigation purposes, the 
prickly bush (phrygana). which covers much of 
the surface, the thin and often infertile soils, 
the backward methods adopted (except in the 
ncher areas) , and the lack of co-operative soaeties 
and agricultural banks Peasant propnetorship 
and the m6tayer system are common, and only m 


Thessaly are there many large proprietors Greece 
IS incapable at present of producing sufficient staple 
food-products for its people Maize, oats, and 
barley are extensively cultivated, but there is always 
a great deficiency of wheat Thus Greece is subject 
to the possibility of blockade by any Western power 
The chief fruits are olives, oranges, lemons, dates, 
almonds, pomegranates, figs, citrons, mandarins, 
peaches, apricots, pears, cherries, nuts, sultanas, 
and currants During the last century currant- 
growing has shown a remarkable expansion, and 
has brought much wealth to the small proprietors. 
Currants are grown chiefly along the sea-coast, and 
especially along the shores of the Gulf of Corinth, 
the coast of the western Peloponnese, and on the 
islands of Cephalonia, Levkas, and Zante Almost 
the whole of the currant imports of Western Europe 
come from Greece and Asia Minor The cultivation 
of the mulberry-tree, though less extensive now 
than formerly, is still a large industry Tobacco 
is grown over a wide area, and especially in the east 
There is great competition in the qualities of the 
tobaccos, and a high skill in tobacco-curing The 
best brands come from the districts of Lamia, 
Agrinion, Xanthi, and Kavala. Turkish and 
Egyptian cigarettes are mainly made of Greek 
tobacco Besides the currant-grape, Greece pro- 
duces the " Roditi,” the ” Moschato ” (the muscatel) 
and the sultana (a white seedless-grape) Wine- 
production is on a fairly large scale, but the quahty 
of the product is low Cotton is grown in Thessaly 
and Boeotia, and rice in Macedonia, and Hymettus 
IS famous for its honey More stable conditions in 
Greece in the future will doubtless attract capital 
to reclaim much of the land, and possibly the 
country will become self-sufficing in gram 

The Pastoral Industry In the mountainous 
areas pastoral occupations predominate Sheep 
number 5,800,000 , goats, 3,800,000 , cattle, 
690,000 ; asses, 244,000 , and mules, 128,000 Two 
kinds of cheese are made — shced cheese in brine 
(Fetta) and head cheese The industry does not 
yield enough for local needs 

Forestry and Fishing The wasted forests do not 
supply local needs, and, though the fishing industry 
IS progressing, much fish has to be imported Bath 
sponges are important products of the Ionian 
waters. 

Mining, The most abundant minerals are silver- 
lead and marble, largely monopolised by Attica in 
the Laurium mines and Pentelikon quarries. 
Admirable statuary marble comes from the Attic 
quarries of Mount Pentahcus and the quarries of 
the Isle of Paros. Iron is mined at Launum, 
Euboea, Seriphos, and Larimna , emery at Naxos , 
sulphur at Santorin , chrome at Phersala ; and 
magnesite at Euboea Lignite is found, but true 
coal is completely absent, and thus manufacturing 
development is seriously retarded 

Manufactures. Want of coal, little water-power, 
inferior communications, and lack of capital prevent 
great industrial development The chief manu- 
factures are ohve-oil, flour, smelting, textiles, ship- 
building, wine, leather, and soap Around Athens 
and the Piraeus there are about 100 factories — 
flour and cotton mills, factories for cloth and silk 
spinning. The Greeks are skilled in sculpture, 
marble-cutting, and embroidering in gold and silver. 

Communications and Trade. The roads (3,000 
miles) are poor, and railways (1,500 miles) are 
gravely inadequate. A railway from Athens follows 
the Aegean shore through Lanssa to Salonika, near 
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which, a line runs west to Monastir in Yugo-Slavia 
From Salonika the mam hne runs up the Vardar 
valley, sending a branch to Dede Agach to join the 
Orient Express route south of Adrianople A hne 
from Athens follows the northern coast of the 
Peloponnese to Patras by way of Megara and 
Corinth, and continues round the western coast to 
Pyrgos, Kyparissia, and Kalamata '\.nother hne 
crosses the Morea from Corinth through Tnpohtza 
to Kyparissia. Thessaly is served by a hne running 
from west to east across the mam route between 
Athens and Salonika The Corinth Ship Canal, 
which accommodates vessels up to 1,500 tons, both 
shortens the journey between the Ionian and Aegean 
islands, and avoids the dangerous rocks around the 
Island of Cerigo It is little used, however, on 
account of its narrowness and its strong currents. 
The water between the Island of Levkas and the 
mainland is too shallow for ships trading with Corfu 
from the south, and the deepening of this channel 
IS under consideration Greece has an extensive 
steamship service with all parts of the world, while 
smaller boats ply between the islands Throughout 
Greek history shipping has been important, and the 
mercantile marine of to-day, which does much of the 
carrying trade of the eastern Mediterranean, con- 
sists of 300 steamers of 449,000 gross tonnage, as 
well as over 1,000 sailing vessels There are 10,560 
miles of telegraph lines, and 7,740 miles of telephone 
lines. The Eastern Telegraph Company maintains 
a cable service with the islands and with the 
principal capitals of the world, and Athens has an 
important wireless station whence messages can be 
sent by way of Italy to all parts 

Most trade is carried on with the United Kingdom, 
France, Russia, Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
and the United States The chief exports are 
currants (the most important export), tobacco, wine, 
olive oil, figs, cognac, hides, lead, iron ore, magnesite, 
iron pyrites, chrome ore, emery, marble, sponges, 
and valonia (acorns) , and the chief imports are 
gram, cotton (raw, yarn, manufactured), fish, coal, 
animals, woollen goods, building timber, hides 
paper, coffee, sugar, iron and steel, glass and 
earthenware, silk goods, and chemicals 

Trade Coutros. Athens (301,000), the centre of 
ancient Greek culture, " the eye of Greece, mother 
of arts and eloquence,” and the modern capital, 
stands 6 miles from the sea, in one of the little 
plains opening southward on the beautiful island- 
studded Gulf of Aegina Its beginning was a small 
fortified settlement on the hill of the Acropolis, 
round which the modern city extends It is an 
art centre, international seat of learning, and an 
administrative and commercial centre 

Piraew (135,000) is the port and suburb of Athens 
It deals with 53 per cent of the imports of Greece, 
but its exports are small Its chief manufactures 
are ironware, cutlery, glass, and cotton 

Salomka (171,000), on the Gulf of Salomka, at 
the exit of the Vardar route, has become, since the 
completion of the new harbour in 1901, one of the 
chief ports of southern Europe It serves as a 
port for Yugo-Slavia Its chief exports are gram, 
hides, cattle and sheep, olives, raw silk, manganese, 
and tobacco ; and its chief imports are textiles, iron 
goods, sugar, coffee, and chemicals. Cotton miUs, 
tanneries, soap-works and iron foundries are in- 
cluded in its industnes. 

Patras (53,000), situated on the slope of a hiU 
overlooking the Gulf of Patras, is the Morean 
■” currant ” port, an agricultural centre, and an 
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emigrant centre It exports currants, sultanas, 
hides, wine, tobacco, and olive-oil , and imports 
linen goods, machinery, and coal Its manufactures 
include tobacco, flour, and wood 

Volo (31,000), at the head of the Gulf of Pelion, 
has become the chief port of Thessaly since the 
completion of a new harbour and breakwater It 
has a large general trade, the chief imports being 
cereals, coffee, rice, wrought metals, and textile 
fabrics 

Other towns are ; Corfu (27,000), the chief town 
and port of Corfu , Candia (25,000), and Canea 

(24.000) , the chief towns of Crete ; Kavala (23,000), 
a Macedonian port, Larissa (21,000), the capital 
of Thessaly; Kalamata (21,000), a small Morean 
port . Syra or Hemoupohs, the most important 
Aegean trade centre ; Tripohtza (11, 000) , Tnkkala 

(18.000) : Pyrgos (14,000) ; Zante (14,000) , Chalcis 

(12.000) , Argyrocastro (11,000) ; Korytza (9,000) , 
Dedeagach, outlet for Bulgaria ; and Corinth 

(4.000) . 

GrOvernment. Greece became a Republic on 
25th March, 1924 The legislature consists of a 
Senate of forty members, and of a Chamber of 
Deputies (or bouM), elected for four years by 
universal manhood suffrage. 

The time of transit to Athens is about four days 

GrREENBACKS. — ^This is the common name 
given to the notes which were first issued by the 
Government of the United States in 1862 The 
backs of the notes are printed in green ink, hence 
the name They are legal tender in the United 
States 

GREENGrAGE. — A green, cultivated variety of 
plum, winch, though grown in England, is much 
imported from France, where it is called ” Reine 
Claude ” The pulp, used in jam-making, is placed 
on the market in 3 cwt casks, 5 cwt hogsheads, and 
also in 2 or 3 gall bottles Greengages are sold in 
^ bushels of 28 lb , while foreign produce is imported 
in 9 to 12 lb boxes, 14 to 18 lb. sieves, or baskets 
of several sizes, 

GREENHEART or BEBEBRU.— A species of 
laurel, valued for its hard and durable timber, 
which IS much used in large engineering works, 
especially for shipbuilding. A febrifuge known as 
bebeeru is obtained from the bark. The tree is 
found in the West Indies and in Guiana. 

GRESHAM’S I AW. — Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
founder of the London Royal Exchange, to whom 
IS also attributed the introduction into our monetary 
system of that most potent agent of circulation — 
the cheque — was the chief financial adviser of Queen 
Ehzabeth. The “ law ” which he, first of the 
moderns, enunciated clearly, is an application to 
coinage of a principle long known, inherent indeed in 
human nature Expressed generally, it comes to this 
If two articles in my possession can be equally well 
apphed to some one purpose, I apply to that pur- 
pose the article which I value the less Yesterday's 
paper is just as good for lighting the fire as to-day's , 
but to-day’s is more useful in other respects, and 
so I hght my fiire with yestei day’s. Applied particu- 
larly to money, the law may be thus stated : When 
two coins of unequal value are equally good for 
releasing from debts, the poorer coin alone remains 
m circulation ; or, in the usual epigrammatic form ; 
” Bad money drives out good, but good money can- 
not drive out bad.” If the State treats pieces of 
full weight and high standard as of equal value 
with hghter pieces of lower standard, and seeks to 
compel its subjects to do hkewise, the better com 
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will disappear from circulation The inferior corns 
will remam in the one market where they fetch the 
same price as the superior coins The superior coins 
will assume some form, or betake themselves to 
some place where their superiority is an advantage. 
Unless there an effective withdrawal of the inferior 
coinage, or unless the better coinage is rated higher, 
the better coinage cannot survive A good example 
is afforded by the various South Amencan States 
of to-day. No one dreams of pajung in gold when 
a depreciated paper currency will serve the same end 
For we may regard the piece of paper as a very 
inferior coin, so inferior that it owes all its power 
of purchase to the Government fiat This fiat 
may be effective in a slight degree , but it is 
speedily put to a severe straining When people 
find that the paper commands less in the market 
than the displaced coin did, no amount of Govern- 
ment authority is enough to make them regard the 
two as equal to one another. 

The occasion of Sir Thomas Gresham’s remarks 
was the sterile astonishment with which his con- 
temporaries noted that the heavy, new corns issued 
from the Mint disappeared in mysterious fashion, 
while the old, clipped, worn, and debased coins 
continued to circulate everywhere. Ehzabeth’s 
revered father, the first Defender of the Faith, had 
not kept faith with his creditors or his subjects. 
He had, by debasing the standard, “ that least 
covert of all modes of knavery," conferred on all 
debtors a licence to rob their creditors The famous 
financier persuaded the Queen '* to call down,” in 
1560, the amounts at which the depreciated corns 
would be received in payment of pubhc or private 
debts. Their debt-paying power was now no more 
than was justified by their weight of fine metal. 
There was no incentive to cull heavy corns for the 
crucible, or for export, or for hoardmg 
Gresham's lesson did not, it would appear, make 
a lasting impression. In the reign of Charles II a 
resolution was made to reform the comage. TUI 
then the coins had been made in what we should 
imagine a very primitive fashion. The metal was 
cut by shears, and was shaped and stamped by the 
hammer. A uniform weight could hardly be 
expected, and few of the corns were quite round 
The nms were not marked, so that it was quite easy 
to chp away a portion of the com without bemg 
detected. To the question, " whose is this image 
and superscription ? ” could not then have been 
made a full answer. The image alone could be 
essed at ; the superscription on most of the coins 
d disappeared. The rigorous laws enacted against 
clippers m Elizabeth’s reign failed to lessen appre- 
ciably the fraudulent practice. Though hangmgs 
were frequent, the chpper pursued his lucrative 
calling. Some reform was imperative To effect the 
desired improvement and to lessen the chances of 
clipping, a null, which in great measure superseded 
the human hand, and which turned out coins 
difficult to counterfeit, perfectly round, and havmg 
the edges inscribed, was set up on Tower Hill. 
It was expected that the excellent new money 
would quickly ffisplace the old impaired comage; 
but since the milled and the hammered coins were 
current together, and were legal tender without 
distinction, the milled coins went into the meltmg- 
pot or crossed the Channel. The people, perversely 
as It seemed to many, continued to employ the old, 
light, battered coins in monetary tiansactions' 

' The horse in the Tower still paced his rounds. 
Fresh waggon loads of choice money still came forth 


from the mill, and still they vanished as fast as they 
appeared Great masses were melted down , great 
masses exported , great masses hoarded . but 
scarcely one new piece was to be found in the till of 
a shop, or in the leathern bag which the farmer 
earned home from the cattle fair In the receipts 
and payments of the Exchequer the milled money 
did not exceed ten shillings in a hundred pounds.” 
It was a matter of chance whether what was called 
a shilling was really tenpence, or sixpence, or 
fourpence • there was for practical purpose no 
measure of the value of commodities , and it 
became absolutely essential that vigorous and 
intelhgent efforts should be made to reheve trade 
from its embarrassments and disorders The 
efficacy of the great re-coinage of 1696 was assured 
by the decision that, after a definite date, only the 
new coins should be current , the old coins should 
no longer pass by tale but by weight hke other 
commodities 

All the more enlightened nations now take 
elaborate precautions against the loss of their 
good money and its supersession by light or debased 
money But there was a danger in the United 
States, before the annulling of the Sherman Act in 
1893, that gold would disappear from the currency 
and depreciated silver take its place : people were 
beginning to make gold contracts and use gold 
reserves And in some countries, like the Argentine, 
the depreciated paper money, which is inconvertible 
— which cannot, that is, be turned into cash on 
demand — ^has almost displaced gold and silver, 
which are at a constant premium. In our case the 
sovereign, our unit of value, is not current below a 
certam weight : when issued from the Mint it is 
123 25 grains , if it falls below 122 5 grains it is 
not legal tender. And m order that there shall be 
no temptation to keep abraded coins in circulation, 
they are automatically withdrawn by the banks 
and passed on to the Bank of England, which takes 
them for the Mint at their full value The loss 
caused by usage is, therefore, borne, as it should 
be, by the public ; and, as a result, we have a 
currency which is undoubtedly the best in the world. 

GRIFFITH’S VALUATION.— About a quarter of 
a century after the Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in fact, in 1825, the Government of the 
day resolved upon a valuation of the land of 
Ireland being made, the mam object being the pre- 
paration of a basis upon which taxation should be 
fixed It was not until 1845, however, that the 
project was really taken in hand, when Mr. Richard 
Griffith (afterwards Sir Richard Griffith) was 
appointed commissioner to superintend the valua- 
tion. The result was made known in 1850, and the 
report was called Griffith's valuation. There has 
been much criticism devoted to this report ; but 
it has been found exceedingly useful as a basis for 
taxation as well as for arriving at the fair 
rents to be paid under the various Irish Land Acts. 

GRINDSTONES. — These circular stones of sand- 
stone or gritstone are found in a natural state in 
Staffordshire. They are secured to an axle and 
revolved by steam for the purpose of grinding or 
sharpening cutlery, edge tools, etc. There is a 
growing demand for artificial grindstones, which 
consist of grains of sand mixed with silicate of hme. 

GROAT. — ^An old Enghsh silver coin of the 
value of fourpence. It is not now issued except as 
Maundy Money {q,v.). 

GROATS. — ^Husked oats. Embden groats is the 
name given to the ground variety. 
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GRO CEE. — This name was onginally apphed 
to a person who sold goods by the gross or wholesale. 
Now it sigmfies a dealer in tea, coffee, sugar, and 
other similar produce generally 

GROCERIES. — The commodities dealt in by 
grocers The name given to a grocer’s shop in 
America is a grocery. 

GROSS. — As a noun, this word is apphed to the 
reckoning of goods, etc,, and originally signified a 
great hundred It now indicates twelve dozen. 

As an adjective, gross is the opposite of net (or 
nett) {qv), and means the full weight or quantity 
of any commodity, without making any allowance 
or deduction of any kind whatever It is derived 
from the Latin crassus, “ thick,” through the 
French gros 

GROSS PROFIT. — The difference between the 
cost pnce and the selhng price of goods. As goods 
often have work done on them which adds to their 
value before sale, all such expenditure is, of course, 
added to the original cost, m order to arrive at such 
cost price, and m the case of the manufacturing of 
goods, all costs of production of every description 
are taken These include cost of material, wages, 
management salaries, rent, rates, light, heat, power, 
insurance, trade expenses, upkeep and depreciation 
of machinery and plant, etc In cases where dis- 
tribution takes place from the factory, it is often 
difficult to fix the exact point in the accounts where 
production expenses end and distnbution expenses 
commence , and in these cases, in takmg out the 
manufacturing account, in order to arrive at a gross 
profit, a point is struck, including all items which 
are clearly expenses of production, and succeeding 
accounts axe always drawn to the same point, thus 
ensuring uniformitv of comparisons between periods 
GROSS RECEIPTS. — ^This sigmfies the total 
receipts before any deductions whatever have been 
made for expenses of any kind. 

GROSS RENTAL. — The rent of a property before 
any deductions have been made for rates, taxes, 
repairs, or other outgoings. 

GROSS VALUE. — Gross value is a term often 
applied to property, and means the rent which a 
tenant might reasonably be expected to pay, taking 
one year with another, for any particular piece of 
land or tenement, if such tenant undertook to pay 
all the usual tenant’s rates and taxes, and if the 
landlord on his part undertook to bear the cost of 
repairs, insurance, and other expenses, if any, 
necessary to keep and maintain the property or 
tenement in such a state as to command that rent 

GROSS WEIGHT. — The actual weight of any 
goods, etc., together with the package or packages, 
etc , in which they are contained The weight of the 
package, etc , is known as the "tare” {q v ), and that 
of the goods only as the “ net (or nett) weight ” 

GROUNDAGE. — The tax that is paid by a ship 
for the use of the ground or space that is occupied 
by it whilst it IS in port. 

GROUND NUTS.— The fruit of the Arachts 
hypogaea, a leguminous plant of West Africa, 
where it is used as a food It is cultivated also in 
India, China, Egypt, and the Sudan, East Africa, 
the West Indies, and United States, and large 
quantities are imported into France, Germany, and 
Holland for extraction of the oil The nuts are 
also sent to England chiefly for use in confectionery. 
The oil IS employed as a substitute for ohve oil and 
in soap-making, the chief seed-crushing centre 
being Marseilles. 

GROUND RENT. — This is a payment in the form 


of rent which is made to the owner of freehold 
property (qv), by the person who takes it from 
him, for the use of the land for a specified period 
It IS upon the terms of the payment of a ground 
rent — ^the periods of payment being yearly, half- 
yearly, or quarterly, according to agreement — that 
land IS generally let out for building purposes At 
the end of the specified period everything attaching 
to the land reverts to the freehold owner. It is 
generally considered a very good investment to 
purchase land to which ground rents are attached. 
Not only is the security good, but there exists the 
power of distress (qv), which renders the regular 
pa5nnent of the interest on the money invested, i e., 
the rent, almost certain. Again, at the end of the 
stipulated period, the value of the property may 
have increased very considerably, owing to the 
existence of the buildings upon it 

GROUP INSURANCE.— This scheme of life 
assurance, though very common in the United 
States, is not very popular in this country, and few 
British offices are willing to undertake it It pro- 
vides life assurance for groups of employees in 
lactones or large firms at low premiums (generally 
about £\ per cent per annum) No medical 
examination is required The scheme may be con- 
tnbutory, partially contributory, or non-contnbu- 
tory The sum assured, as a rule, is either ;^100, or 
a year’s salary, or is dependent on length of service 
The usual conditions are that the group must be 
sufficiently large to secure a fair average, the whole 
staff must be included, and it should contain a 
majonty of sound and comparatively young lives 
worlang under satisfactory conditions. A minimum 
length of service (six months), a maximum age 
limit, and a maximum period (five or seven years) of 
risk are often stipulated for The total premiums 
payable are re-adjusted each year according to the 
number of assured, so that the plan is, in effect, a 
collective temporary assurance renewable annually 
It is sometimes provided that on leaving service an 
employee can effect a whole life or endowment 
assurance policy for the same amount without 
medical exammation at the tabular rate of premium 
for his then age But even with this provision, 
the assurance-protection afforded by the scheme is 
relatively small and somewhat precanous 

GRUYilRE. — A. rich cheese, which takes its 
name from the Swiss town where it is made The 
industry has now spread to the whole canton of 
Freiburg 

GUAIACUM. — The name of a West Indian tree, 
the Guatacum offictnale, and of its resinous product. 
The wood (known as Lignum vitae) is hard and 
durable, and is much used for ships’ blocks, bowls, 
pestles, lulers, etc The greenish resin has a 
pleasant odour and a sweetish taste It is useful 
medicinally as a stimulant, and is employed in the 
preparation of various pills, powders, and tinctures 

G UANO. — The important manure consisting of the 
excrement of various sea-fowl and of other marine 
animals, such as seals. It contains all the elements 
necessary for plant hfe, being rich in phosphatic 
and mtrogenous compounds. The proportion of the 
latter is greatest in dry regions, and the most valu- 
able nitrogenous guano is found off the Peruvian 
coast, while guano in which the phosphatic con- 
stituents preponderate is found in many islands of 
the Pacific and ofl! the coast of Bolivia. The trade 
IS dechning owing to the exhaustion of supplies, 
and there are many artificial manures on the 
market, though fish guano is still obtained from 
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Norway, and bats’ guano from Texas and tbe 
Bahamas 

GUAB.ANTEE . — A guarantee is a contract 
whereby one person, the promisor or guarantor or 
surety, as he is variously called, undertakes to be 
answerable to another person, who is called the 
creditor, for any possible loss in respect of or due 
to the debt, default, or act of a third person, called 
the principal debtor, who is, or is about to be, under 
a primary legal hability to the creditor More shortly 
defined, a guarantee is a contract to perform the 
promise or discharge the hability of a tiurd person, 
in case of his default It will be seen from these 
defimtions that a contract of guarantee, or a con- 
tract of suretyship, as it is sometimes called, is a 
kind of accessory or auxiliary contract, for, except 
in circumstances so rare as to be hardly worth 
mentiomng in an article of this nature, such a 
contract cannot have an entirely mdependent 
existence : it must depend upon and have relation to 
another contract between the creditor and the 
principal debtor, and the surety cannot be called 
upon under his guarantee until the principal creditor 
is in default under such other contract It is 
important to recognise this distinction between a 
guarantee and an entirely absolute and mdependent 
contract, because the rules of law we are now about 
to discuss may have no application to the latter 
kind of contract, and it is, in practice, frequently 
of vital importance to ascertain whether a particular 
contract is a guarantee, and so subject to special 
rules, or whether it is an independent contract, such 
as a contract of indemnity, which will only be 
subject to the ordinary law regulating contracts 
iqv). The dividing hne is often a very thin one, 
and there is sometimes considerable difl&culty in 
ascertaimng into which class a particular contract 
falls An indemmty has been defined as a contract, 
express or imphed, to keep a person who has entered 
into a contract, or who is about to enter into one, 
indemnified against loss under the contract, inde- 
pendently of the question whether a third person 
makes default, A policy of fire insurance is a well- 
known form of an express contract of indemmty, 
and the contract of agency {qv.) gives rise to a 
faimliar example of an imphed mdemmty, a pnn- 
cipal being bound to indemmfy his agent against 
the consequences of all lawful acts done by the 
agent in pursuance of his authority The test to be 
apphed m order to distinguish between the two 
forms of contract is to discover whether the person 
who makes the promise is primarily hable thereon, 
or does his liability depend upon the previous act 
or omission of someone else , if the former, it is an 
indemnity ; if the latter, a guarantee, A simple 
example may make this clear. A and B go to a 
tailor’s shop, and A says to the tradesman : “ Make 
B a suit of clothes, and if he does not pay you, I 
will,’’ This IS a guarantee by A to the shopkeeper 
If, on the other hand, A says : “ Make B a suit of 
clothes and I wiU pay,” or “ put it down to me,” 
then A makes himself primarily hable, and the con- 
tract IS one of sale. But if A had used some such 
words as : ‘‘I will see you don't lose by the trans- 
action,” then the attendant circumstances would 
have to be inquired into, to see whether he was 
giving an indemnity, or was guaranteeing that B 
would pay for the clothes. 

Formation of the Contract. Guarantees are subject 
to the ordinary requirements of contracts ; there 
must, for example, be mutual assent of the parties 
to the contract, the parties must be capable of con- 


tractmg, and there must be a valuable consideration 
unless the contract is under seal (See Considera- 
tion, Contract, Deed ) If there is a sufficient 
consideration existing, it is not necessary that it 
should be stated in the written document which 
embodies the contract of guarantee In addition to 
comphance with these general requirements, there 
IS a fmther essential to the vahdity of a guarantee 
— there must be a memorandum in wnUng of the 
terms of the contract sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of Section 4 of the Statute of Frauds (29 Car 
2, c 3), which enacts that no action shall be brought 
upon any special promise to answer for the debt, 
default, or miscarriage of another person, unless the 
agreement upon which such action shall be brought, 
or some memorandum or note thereof, shall be in 
writing and signed by the party to be charged 
therewith, or some other person thereunto by him 
lawfully authorised (Foi what amounts to a suffi- 
cient memorandum to satisfy the statute, see 
Frauds, Statute of ) An indemnity does not need 
to be in wntmg Although an oral guarantee can- 
not be sued upon, it is not void, and if a person pays 
money under it he will not be able to recover the 
money back again. By a later Act of Parliament, 
known as “ Lord Tenterden’s Act,” no representa- 
tions as to the character, conduct, credit, abihty, 
trade, or deahngs of any other person, m order to 
obtam him credit, can be sued upon unless made in 
wntmg and signed by the party to be charged 
A guarantee not under seal must bear a 6d stamp ; 
if by deed, the stamp is usually 10s. A guarantee 
to pay for goods to be supphed to a third person 
does not require a stamp, nor do representations as 
to character, etc., under Lord Tenterden’s Act 
Surety’s Liability. The liabihty of a guarantor or 
surety does not arise until the principal debtor has 
made default, and, subject to that, the extent of 
the habihty will depend upon the terms and con- 
ditions of the contract, for a surety is entitled to 
insist on a rigid adherence to these by the creditor, 
and cannot be made liable for anything more than 
he has undertaken, and m the interpretation of the 
terms and conditions the ordinary rules of con- 
struction (see Contract) will be applied Dealing 
with a guarantee as a mercantile contract, the court 
does not apply to it merely technical rules, but 
construes it so as to give effect to what may fairly 
be inferred to have been the real intention and 
understanding of the parties as expressed by them 
m writing, and ut res magis valeat quam pereat, or 
with a strong leaning towards making the contract 
effective rather than to destroy it. 

A guarantee may be only in respect of a single 
transaction or for a specified time, or it may cover 
a series of transactions, when it is called a “ con- 
tmuing guarantee,” and endures until the things 
contemplated by the parties and covered by the 
guarantee have all happened, or the guarantee has 
been revoked. Unless otherwise agreed, a con- 
tinumg guarantee is revoked by any alteration m 
the persons to or for whom it is given , thus, the 
retirement or death of a partner in a firm to whom 
a guarantee has been given wiU generally discharge 
the surety (See also Fidelity Guarantee ) 

As soon as the principal debtor has made default, 
such not bemg due to the misconduct or with the 
conmvance of the creditor, the latter may proceed 
against the surety, without bemg under any neces- 
sity, unless the contract otherwise provides, of first 
suing the principal debtor and of taking any other 
form of proceedings against him Of course, if the 
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contract contains any condition precedent to the 
surety being liable, that condition must be fulfilled. 
A common example is the stipulation, in a contract, 
to guarantee payment for goods sold, that the goods 
shall be delivered to the purchaser In such a case, 
though the day on winch the purchaser was to pay 
the price has passed, the surety caimot be called 
upon until the goods have been dehvered. If a 
surety becomes bankrupt, the creditor may prove 
against his estate for the amount of the guarantee. 

Surety’s Rights. A surety has certain well- 
defined rights against (1) the creditor ; (2) the 

principal d^ebtor , (3) any co-surety 

(1) Any time before default, a suiety is entitled 
either to call upon the creditor to require the 
principal debtor to pay or to do the agreed thing, 
but he cannot compel the creditor to proceed against 
the debtor without giving him an undertalang to 
indemnify him against all risk and expense , or to 
pay ofi the creditor and then sue the debtor The 
surety on being sued by the creditor may set up 
any defence that the principal debtor could have 
raised had he been sued ; and as soon as he has 
paid what is due from him, he is entitled to be 

laced in the same position towards the principal 

ebtor as the creditor was, and to have and exercise 
all the rights and securities of the creditor in respect 
of the debt, default, or miscaniage to which the 
guarantee relates This last-mentioned right is 
sometimes, though not very accurately, referred to 
as the " right of subrogation ” 

(2) A surety who has undertaken the obligation 
at the request of the debtor, which request may be 
implied, has a right to recover from the debtor 
complete indemnification in respect of all the surety 
has to pay under the guarantee, and to call upon 
the debtor to exonerate him from hability to the 
creditor. He can recover by action all moneys 
properly paid by him under the guarantee, with 
interest, and, in some cases, the costs of defending 
an action brought by the creditor 

(3) If two or more sureties have joined m giving 
the guarantee, a surety who has paid more than 
his proper share in respect thereof is entitled to 
receive contribution from his co-sureties, and if 
these are bound in varying amounts, they must 
contribute proportionately. In setthng the con- 
tribution, only those sureties who are able to pay 
are reckoned Thus, if there are three sureties, and 
one has become bankrupt, the surety who has had 
to pay can recover one-half of the amount from the 
other solvent surety. This right exists whether the 
sureties are bound by the same or different instru- 
ments, so long as the liability is a common one ; 
and even though the surety claiming contribution 
did not know when he signed the guarantee that 
there were or were about to be other sureties. A 
surety cannot enforce contribution if he has been 
guilty of any wrongful concealment from, or 
misrepresentation to, his co-sureties. 

Discharge of the Surety. A guarantee may be 
bad ah tmUo, or may be avoided on any ground 
which affects the validity of an ordinary contract 
{qv), and the surety will thereby be reheved from 
liability. Among these grounds are failure of con- 
sideration, non-performance of conditions pre- 
cedent, a material alteration of the memorandum 
or writing, payment, fraud, misrepresentation, and 
non-disclosure or concealment of material facts in 
certain cases Though a contract of guarantee is 
not necessarily one of the class ubernmae ftdet, 
which impose on a party the duty of making full 


disclosure of all matters hkely to affect the mind of 
the other party as to whether he will enter into the 
contract or not, still under some circumstances it is 
a creditor's duty to make facts known to the pro- 
posed surety , thus, in the case of a guarantee 
given for the fidelity of a servant, the creditor 
should disclose such a fact as that the servant had 
already embezzled money and been forgiven. 

A surety is also discharged from habihty by any 
material variation of the terms of the independent 
contract (see above) between the creditor and the 
principal debtor, which may be arranged without 
the surety’s consent, if such variation operates to 
the prejudice of the surety. Thus, a surety for a 
contractor will be relieved from habihty if the 
creditor makes greater interim payments to the 
contractor than the building contract authorises. 
The rule on this point has been well stated in the 
following terms by Lord Justice Colton m Holme 
V Brunsktll, 1877, 3 Q B D 495, at p 505 — 

“ If there is any agreement between the prin- 
cipals with reference to the contract guaranteed, 
the surety ought to be consulted, and if he has not 
consented to the alteration, although in cases 
where it is without inquiry evident that the altera- 
tion IS unsubstantial, or that it cannot be other- 
wise than beneficial to the surety, the surety may 
not be discharged : yet if it is not self-evident that 
the alteration is unsubstantial, or one which cannot 
be prejudicial to the surety, the court will not, in 
an action against the surety, go into an inquiry as 
to the effect of the alteration, or allow the question 
whether the surety is discharged or not to be 
determined by the finding of a jury as to the maten- 
ahty of the alteration, or on the question whether it is 
to the prejudice of the surety, but will hold that, 
in such a case, the surety himself must be the sole 
judge whether or not he will consent to remain 
hable notwithstanding the alteration, and that if 
he has not so consented he will be discharged.” 

A surety is also discharged if the creditor legally 
binds himself to give further time to the principal 
debtor Mere inactivity on the part of the creditor 
to enforce his rights does not amount to giving time, 
but any neglect of the creditor to do what he is 
bound to do for the protection of the surety will 
operate as a discharge. Thus, since a creditor on 
receiving payment from a surety is obliged to hand 
over to the surety any secuiities he may have 
received from the debtor or other person in respect 
of the debt, if the creditor has by his own neglect 
lost or impaired the value of the securities, the 
surety will to that extent be reheved In cases 
under the Moneylenders’ Act, 1900, a surety has 
a special right to obtain partial rehef (See 
Moneylenders.) 

Finally, a surety will be discharged if the creditor 
does not commence proceedings against him within 
the time fixed by the Statutes of Limitation, that 
is, within SIX years in the case of a simple contract, 
or twenty years if the contract was made by deed. 

GUARANTEE ASSOCIATIONS. — These are 
associations which are usually incorporated under 
the Companies Acts for the purpose of guaranteeing 
the fidehty of persons holding positions of trust. 

Fidehty guarantees are now issued by practically 
all insurance companies (except purely life or 
marine offices), and these associations confine their 
activities to the trades or businesses with which 
they are connected (See Fidelity Guarantee 
Insurance.) 

GUARANTEED BONUS. — (See Lire Assurance ) 
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GUARANTEE FUND. — A fund which is set 
apart out of the profits of a business to meet 
exertional losses 

GUARANTEE INSURANCE. — (See Fidelity 
Guarantee Insurance ) 

GUARANTEE SOCIETY. — (See Guarantee 
Associations ) 

GUARANTEE STOCKS. — These are stocks upon 
which the interest, or the principal together with 
the interest, is guaranteed. In some cases the 
interest upon such stock is guaranteed by another 
company, and then the interest is paid by the 
guaranteeing company if the original company is 
unable to meet its obligations This formerly 
frequently occurred in the case of railway companies, 
where one company had the right of running over 
the lines of another company, but since the great 
amalgamation of British railwa5rs under the 
Railways Act, 1921, the guarantee of interest or 
dividend on the stocks of one railway company by 
another railway company is practically non- 
existent since the “ guaranteeing ” company and 
the " guaranteed ” company are now merged into 
one company Where guaranteed stocks of railway 
companies still exist, it is now, in effect, only a 
preferential charge against that company’s revenue, 
unless the stock happens to be one guaranteed by 
the British Government under the Trade Facilities 
Act 

Commercial and industrial companies, however, 
sometimes guarantee the principal, interest, and 
dividends of stocks, shares, and debentures issued 
by another company Further, in order to assist 
trade recovery after the Great War, the British 
Government passed the Trade Facilities Act, under 
which the British Government assumed the 
responsibihty of guaranteeing the principal and 
interest on certain approved stocks issued to 
finance works or undertakings of a pubhc nature 
or benefit 

GUARANTOR. — ^The person who gives a 
guarantee 

GUARDIAN AD EITEM. — Except when he is 
suing for wages, an infant plaintiff must always 
appear m court by his “ next friend ” {qv) Simi- 
larly, when he is a defendant, a person must be 
assigned to him as guardian ad htem, in whose name 
the proceedings must be taken The “ next fnend " 
is always personally responsible for the costs which 
may be incurred. A guardian ad htem is not 
personally liable for any costs unless they have 
been occasioned by his own actual neghgence or 
misconduct. 

GUARDIAN AND WARD.— So long as the 
father of an infant child is alive, he is its natural 
guardian, and after his death the mother is the 
guardian, either alone or in conjunction with some 
other person nominated by the deceased father in 
his will. Again, a mother of any infant may, by 
deed or will, appoint any person or persons to be 
guardian of such child jointly with the father after 
her death 

But by legislation it has been provided that the 
court wiU interfere and prevent the father — or 
the mother, if she has succeeded to the father's 
place— from regaining the custody of a child which 
is detained, if it is satisfied that the child has been 
abandoned or deserted, or that he has been guilty of 
such conduct as will disentitle him to have his 
natural rights protected. 

By the Guardianship of Infants Act, 1925, 
when any proceeding relating to custody or up- 


bringing of children is before the court, the court, 
in deciding the question, must look upon the welfare 
of the child as of first importance and must not 
consider any rule that the father’s right is para- 
mount From the passing of the Act the mother 
has equal rights with the father in respect of making 
application to the court in matters affecting the 
children 

The guardianship of children after a decree of 
divorce is entirely in the discretion of the court, 
and will depend upon the particular circumstances 
of the case 

It is only rarely that any person other than one 
or both of the parents can appoint a guardian But 
if the parents are dead, or if they by their conduct 
have rendered themselves unfit, in the opinion of 
the court, to maintain then natural right of guardian- 
ship, a stranger may appoint or select a guardian 
to a certain extent Thus, if substantial pecuniary 
benefits are given to an infant by a stranger who 
proposes to appoint a particular guardian, then 
the court will generally give effect to such appoint- 
ment, if it IS satisfied as to the proposed guardian 
being a fit and proper peison Also where no 
guardian at all has been appointed, the court will 
take upon itself to nominate a guardian, provided 
the infant has some property within the jurisdiction 
over which the court can exercise control, if 
necessary. 

Sometimes it is desired to make an infant a ward 
of court, as a special protection This cannot be 
effected unless the child has some property. In 
order, then, to accomplish this purpose, it is the 
practice for some person who is interested in the 
infant to settle a sum of money upon lum or her^ — 
:^50 or upwards — or to pay the sum into court to 
the credit of the child When this has been done, 
the court will exercise a general supervision over 
the infant until the attainment of the age of twenty- 
one in the case of a male, and until the attainment 
of that age or marriage m the case of a female 
A person will be appointed guardian, and such 
guardian will act under the general supervision 
of the court One of the principal restraints imposed 
in the case of a female infant, who is a ward of court, 
is in respect of marriage, and any person concerned 
in procuring a marriage with an infant ward is 
guilty of contempt of court {qv.) and liable to 
imprisonment It is still a case of contempt of 
court though the person or persons involved in it 
IS or are unaware of the fact of the wardship. 

In most cases the position of guardian and ward 
is exactly the same as that of parent and child 
But there is one great exception. Unless the cir- 
cumstances are very exceptional, the court will 
not allow a gift made by a ward to a guardian to 
stand good if made by the ward during the 
continuance of the guardianship. 

GUARDIANS MEETINGS (BOARDS OF).— The 
statutory provisions governing these meetings are 
contained in the Local Government Act, 1894, 
(Sec, 59), and the Public Health Act, 1875 
(Sched. I), and are as follows — 

The guardians at their annual meeting must elect 
a chairman for the year, who may be either one of 
themselves or someone from outside Further, they 
may appoint for a concurrent period of office a vice- 
chairman, who also may be one of themselves or an 
outsider ; and he will have the powers and authority 
of the chairman during the latter’s absence or 
inabihty. Both the chairman and vice-chairman 
must be either parochial electors of a pansh within 
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the particular union, or have resided m the union 
during the whole of the twelve months preceding 
the election ; or, in the case of a parish situated 
within a borough, they must be ehgible for member- 
ship of that borough council Women are ehgible. 
An intenm vacancy m the chairmanship shall be 
filled for the unexpired period by appointment under 
the usual conditions. It is extremely important to 
note the various ways m which a chairman may 
become disqualified , space does not pernut of their 
being set out here 

Every board of guardians must from time to time 
make regulations with respect to the summomng, 
notice, place, management, and adjournment of 
their meetings, and generally with respect to the 
transaction and management of their busmess 
These regulations appear to be subject in some 
respects at least to the control of the Ministry of 
Health Meetings may not be held in premises 
hcensed for intoxicating liquor, unless no other smt- 
able room is available either free of charge or at a 
reasonable cost. 

The proceedings of a board of guardians shaU not 
be invahdated by any vacancy or vacancies among 
their members, or by any defect in the election of 
such board, or in the election or selection, or 
qualification of any member thereof 

The annual meeting of a board must be held as 
soon as convenient after April 15th in each year ; 
and business meetings must be held at least once 
a month. The first meeting of a board constituted 
after the passing of the 1894 Act shall be held at 
such place and on such day (not being more than 
ten days after the completion of the election) as 
the returning officer may appoint by written notice 
to each member of the board The chairman at 
meetings of the board shall be the chairman of the 
board, if present , faihng him, the vice-chairman , 
faihng him, one of the guardians present shall be 
appointed to the chair, which he need not vacate 
if the chairman or vice-chairman should afterwards 
come in No busmess shall be transacted at a meet- 
ing unless at least one-third of the full number of 
members be present, subject to this, that in no 
case shall a larger quorum than seven members be 
required Every question at a meeting shall be 
decided by a majority of votes of the members 
present and voting on that question In case of 
an equality of votes, the chairman of the meeting 
shall have a second or casting vote The names of 
the members present, as well as of those voting on 
each question shall be recorded, so as to show 
whether each vote given was for or against the 
question Any minute made of proceedings at a 
meeting, and copies of any orders made, or resolu- 
tions passed at a meetmg, if purporting to be 
signed by the chairman of the meeting at which 
such proceedings took place, or such orders were 
made or resolutions passed, or by the chairman of 
the next ensuing meeting, shall be received as 
evidence in all legal proceedings , and until the 
contrary is proved, every meeting where imnutes 
of the proceedings have been so made, shall be 
deemed to have been duly convened and held, 
and all proceedings thereat to have been duly 
had. 

Boards may, as stated, make their own regula- 
tions as to the procedure at their meetings, subject, 
of course, to subsisting statutory provisions. Boards, 
accordingly, will be found each to have their own 
standing orders By way of illustration, the follow- 
ing are some provisions extracted from the standing 


orders of an important board of guardians m the 
south of England. 

Ordinary meetings are held, fortnightly, on Tues 
days, at 3 p m. ; but from May to September they 
are monthly only. An extraordinary meeting may 
be summoned on the written requisition of two 
guardians, but only the business therein specified 
shall be transacted. Two days’ notice of meetings 
must be given to guardians, except in cases of 
emergency, when a meeting may be held forthwith 
and the case dealt with. The orders of the day («.e., 
the order of busmess) at ordinary meetings after 
the minutes have been read are as follows — 

1. Business arising out of the minutes. 

2. To receive and consider orders by out-iehef 
committees. 

3. To receive and consider any statement as to 
the financial position 

4 To receive and consider orders of admission of 
paupers into the workhouse. 

5 To hear and consider special applications for 
relief 

6. To examine the treasurer’s account. 

7. To receive and consider reports of committees, 

8. To consider recommendations of the finance 
committee and make orders on the treasurer 

9 To receive and consider reports from officers 

10, To receive and consider statements of require- 
ments for the several establishments. 

11 To appoint officers and servants 

12 To bind apprentices 

13. To receive and consider communications from 
the Ministry of Health 

14 To receive and consider other communications 

15 To consider in their order motions of which 
notice has been given. 

A copy of the orders of the day, with a concise 
summary of the business, is to be sent to each 
guardian before the meeting 

Four days’ notice of motion must be given, except 
that in case of a motion to rescind a resolution 
seven days' notice must be given, and then only 
after a month from the passing of the resolution, 
unless its reconsideration be recommended by a 
committee or by three-fourths of the guardians 
present at a meeting. 

Subject to the chairman’s discretion, speeches 
must not exceed ten imnutes On a show of hands, 
any two guardians may demand a recount before 
the result is announced A negatived motion may 
not be again moved for a month, unless recom- 
mended by a committee, or by three-fourths of the 
guardians present at a meeting Appointment and 
regulation of the various committees are provided 
for A meeting of a standing committee may be 
summoned at the request of its chairman or of two 
members , but of a special committee, only at the 
request of its chairman The quorum for a com- 
imttee meeting is three A imnority on a committee 
may report to the board through the chairman of 
the committee 

Except in so far as standing orders may provide, 
the ordinary rules of debate apply 

GUARDIANS OF THE POOR.— The duties of 
guardians of the poor were modified by the Local 
Government Act, 1894 No persons are to be 
nominated as guardians , all must be elected by 
popular vote. A guardian must be a parochial 
elector of some parish within his poor law union, 
or must have resided within the union for twelve 
months before the day of election. Women, whether 
married or single, may be elected as guardians. 
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The parochial electors of each parish shall elect 
the guardians for that parish. One vote may 
be given for each candidate, not exceeding the 
total number to be elected, so that if there axe 
ten guardians to be elected out of twenty candi- 
dates, the voter may give one vote for each of the 
ten candidates whom he prefers, but not more 

A guardian holds office for three years, and one- 
third of the number goes out of office on April 15th 
of each year , the retiring guardians are eligible 
for re-election. A board of guardians may. if it 
chooses, elect the chairman and vice-chairman 
from outside its own body. The district council- 
lors for any parish in a rural district shall be the 
poor law guardians for their parish When, there- 
fore, a rural district councillor is elected by the 
parochial electors, he becomes a guardian of the 
poor as well. 

Guardians of the poor had their origin in an Act 
for the relief of the poor, passed in the reign of 
Ehzabeth, 1601. This Act created overseers of the 
poor, who were to be nominated by the church- 
wardens of each parish in Easter week. Their duty 
was to set to work, that is, to find work for, such of 
the parishioners who could not maintain their 
children ; to find work for grown persons, married 
and unmarried, who could not maintain themselves , 
and to raise, by taxation or otherwise, a convenient 
stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, non, and other 
necessary stuff to set the poor on work. Overseers 
were also required to find competent sums of money 
towards the necessary rehef of the lame, impotent, 
old, blind, and such other among them who were 
poor and not able to work. Children of the parish 
were also to be put out to apprentice The poor 
rate was compulsory, and whoever failed to pay it 
was liable to have his goods taken in distress or 
himself to be imprisoned 

The poor law was amended m 1834, and the 
administration of the poor law was vested in Poor 
Law Commissioners , that body is now extinct, 
and their place is taken by the Ministry of Health 
The duties of the guardians are supervised and 
controlled by the Ministry of Health , some of 
those duties are The management of the poor, 
the government of workhouses, the education of 
workhouse children, apprenticeship, the control of 
poor law parish officials, the keeping of accounts, 
the making of contracts All parishes are grouped 
in certain convement clusters, each group is called 
a umon, and, generally, one workhouse is sufficient 
for each union. The offices connected with the 
union are where the board of guardians meet to 
carry out their duties. The fund raised from the 
rates for rehpf of the poor is called the common 
fund. 

The word " guardian ” means, any visitor, 
governor, director, manager, acting guardian, 
vestryman, or other officer in a parish or umon, 
appointed or entitled to act as a manager of the 
poor, and in the distribution or ordering of the 
rehef to the poor from the poor rate The Ministry 
of Health may fix the number of guardians to be 
elected for any parish, or divide a parish into 
wards, and fix the number of guardians to be 
elected for each ward A like power is given to 
county councils acting in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Health 

A board of guardians is a corporate body, and 
possesses a common seal by which it authenticates 
its acts and makes its important contracts. There 
must be at least three guardians present at a board 


meeting , if there are less than three present, any 
act sanctioned would not be legal. An extended 
summary of the duties of guardians will conclude 
this article The duties of guardians To direct 
the rehef of the poor , to direct the assistance given 
to the able-bodied poor , to direct outdoor rehef, 
that IS, rehef given to the poor who do not enter 
the workhouse , to supply casual wards , to assist 
m the emigration of the poor , to apprentice poor 
children ; to prosecute vagabonds and persons for- 
saking their families , to remove paupers to the 
umon to which they are properly chargeable , to 
hire or purchase land, and erect workhouses thereon ; 
to appomt the visiting committees of workhouses , 
to appomt registrars and superintendent registrars 
of births and deaths ; to pass the umon accounts ; 
and to make maps and plans for parish purposes 

The position of the guardians may be altered in 
the near future as a direct result of the enactment 
of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. 

GUATEMALA. — Position, Area, and Population. 
Guatemala, the most northerly and most mountain- 
ous of the Repubhcan States of Central Amenca, 
hes mainly between 89° and 92° W long and south 
of 18° N lat , and is bounded on the north and west 
by Mexico, on the south by the Pacific Ocean, and 
on the east by the Gull of tlonduras, British 
Honduras, Salvador, and Honduras. Its area is 
approximately 48,290 square miles, and its popula- 
tion 2,005,000, 60 per cent of whom are pure 
Indians, and the remainder chiefly of mixed descent 
In 1821 the Spanish yoke was thrown off, after 
which the country formed part of the Central 
Amencan Repubhc until 1839, when it became an 
independent republic. The legislative power is 
vested m a National Assembly and a Council of 
State. Members of the Assembly (one for every 

20.000 inhabitants) are elected for four years under 
universal suffrage The Council of State consists 
of thirteen members elected by the Assembly or 
appointed by the President, who is elected directly 
by the people for six years. Spanish is the official 
language. 

Relief. Running north-west to south-east, paral- 
lel with the Pacific, is a high range of mountains, 
containing several volcanic summits nsmg to nearly 

13.000 ft above sea-level, which have on several 
occasions proved destructive Fringing the range 
on the Pacific side is a low, narrow, well-watered, 
and fertile coastal plain. North-westward the 
mountains descend gradually to the lowlands of 
Yucatan, and several ridges run parallel to the 
mam ridge Most of Guatemala’s surface is covered 
with volcanic ash layers, varying from a few inches 
to 150 ft in thickness 

Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. In the lowlands 
the climate is hot and damp, and malaria is a plague 
The higher lands are temperate and healthy, and 
here are found the chief towns The east is rainy 
throughout the year, but on the Pacific slope there 
IS a dry season from November to April, Jungle 
forest occurs on the lowlands, hardwood forest on 
the slopes, and savanna on the uplands. Monkeys, 
deer, peccaries, ocelots, pumas, beautiful butter- 
flies, and birds inhabit the forests , and horses, 
cattle (320,000), sheep, and goats are important on 
the plateau. 

Industries. Agriculture and forestry are the 
principal occupations The chief crops are coffee 
(of excellent quality), bananas (on the Atlantic 
slope), sugar, nee, cotton, maize, potatoes, and 
wheat. There are 1,300,000 acres of forest, and 
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chicle, rubber, mahogany, and dyewoods are 
important exports The mineral wealth, with the 
exception of silver-lead, is not exploited, although 
gold, copper, iron, and chrome are found Capital 
and skilled labour are lacking Manufactures are 
in their infancy Cotton textiles and yams, cheap 
hosiery and knitted underwear, cement, leather, 
soap, candles, cigars, cigarettes, aerated waters, and 
saddlery are produced for local needs, but fail to 
meet the demand. Pottery and basket-making are 
typical native domestic industries 

Communications and Trade, Few of the roads 
can be used even by ox-carts, and there are only 
about 400 miles of railway, includmg through 
communication between the Atlanitc and Paahc 
coasts A line also runs to the Mexican border at 
the Suchiate river, but does not provide through 
communication with the Mexican system All the 
railways are narrow gauge, and the mam railway 
system is the property of the International Railways 
of Central America, an American corporation The 
chief lines are the International (195 miles — ^main 
hne, Puerto Barrios — Guatemala la Nueva- — San 
Jose), the Occidental (51 miles), the Ocos (22 miles), 
and the Guatemalan Central (139 miles). Indian 
dug-outs and small steamers ply on the rivers. 
There are about 4,500 miles of telegraph hues, and 
420 miles of telephone hnes. Much German and 
American capital has been expended in Guatemala, 
and the chief foreign trade is with the United States, 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and Holland. 
The chief ports are Puerto Bamos and Livingstone 
on the Atlantic seaboard, and San Jose de Guate- 
mala, Champerico, and Ocos on the Pacific seaboard. 
Coffee, bananas, chicle, timber, silver, hides, sugar, 
honey, and beans are the principal exports , and 
cotton goods, flour, corn, linen, hemp, jute, paper, 
coal, leather goods, woollens, hardware, toys, 
machinery, and railway material are the principal 
imports 

Trade Centres. Guatemala la Nueva (116,000), 
the capital, lies inland at a height of over 4,000 ft 
It was partially ruined in December, 1917, but the 
final and most terrific shock of 3rd January, 1918, 
completed the work of destruction. The town has 
been rebuilt since 

Puerto Barrios, on the Gulf of Honduras, the 
chief port, was created a few years ago by the 
completion of the railway from the capital 

Other towns are T otomcafan, Quezaltenango, 
and Coban, each with 30,000 population The first 
two he at a height of 7,500 ft , Coban over 4,000 ft. 

The regular mail service is twice a week, via New 
Orleans. The time of transit is twenty days 

(For map, see that of Central America in the 
article on America ) 

GfUAVA. — The name of a tropical tree of the 
myrtle family and of its fleshy, pear-shaped fruit. 
The wood of the guava (a species of Psidnurri) is 
valued by turners for its hardness, and the aromatic 
fruit IS much used m the preparation of preserves 
and jellies. The tree is a native of the West Indies, 
but IS also found m the East Indian archipelago 
GUIANA. — Position, Area, and Population. The 
Guianas, British, Dutch, and French, lying on the 
north-eastern coast of South America, just north 
of the Equator, are the only European colomes in 
South America They include the Eastern Guiana 
Highlands and the south part of Western Guiana, 
drained by the Essequibo and its tributaries. 
Brih&h Gmana (89,480 square miles , 298,000 
population (excluding 10,000 aborigines) including 


125,000 East Indians, 100,000 Africans, some Chinese 
and mixed races, and about 2,000 whites) is bounded 
on the south by Brazil, on the east by Dutch Guiana, 
on the west by Venezuela, and on the north and 
north-east by the Atlantic Ocean (approximately 
300 miles of coast) It was finally ceded by the 
Dutch in 1815, and is a Crown Colony under a 
Governor Dutch Guiana, or Surinam (52,490 
square nules , 136,000 population (excluding negroes 
and Indians m the forests), is bounded on the north 
by the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the River 
Marowyne, on the west by the River Corantyne, and 
on the south by Brazil It is administered by a 
Governor and Council French Gmana (30,500 
square miles; 50,000 population), lying east of 
Dutch Guiana, is almost enclosed by the Oyapock 
and the Maroni rivers, with the barrier of the 
Tumuc Humac Mountains in the south, and has the 
islands of L" Enfant Perdu and the lies du Diable 
off its Atlantic coast It is admimstered by a 
Governor, and is no longer a penal colony 

Belief. Along the littoral is a wide margin of 
alluvial land (generally a blue clay), rich, humid, 
and unhealthy, varjdng in width from 10 to 5p miles, 
swampy and mangrove-lined, and in which the 
cultivated area of the region is practically confined. 
Southwards from it, foothills and terraces, a few 
hundred feet high, create a senes of grasslands, and 
beyond extend wild and very broken regions, the 
mountain masses standing at a mean elevation of 
3,500 ft, with peaks nsing to 8,000 and 9,000 ft. 
At the junction of the boundaries of Bntish Guiana, 
Brazil and Venezuela is Mount Roraimo, a flat- 
topped mountain, 8,740 ft above sea-level, and on 
the Potaro river (a tnbutary of the Essequibo) are 
the Kaieteur Falls, with a sheer drop of 741 ft and 
a width of from 350 to 400 ft , its vast volume of 
water still remaimng unharnessed The rivers, 
none of which is navigable in its upper reaches, 
pour their waters from mountain fastnesses, descend 
the terraces in a series of cascades, and prevent the 
opening up of the interior. Only the Bntish colony 
is well surveyed and mapped 

Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. — ^The tempera- 
ture IS always high, but the heat of the coast is 
tempered by the prevailing north-east and east sea- 
winds (mean temperature 80° F , extremes ranging 
from 68° F. to 92° F.) The rainfall is heavy aU 
along the coast (120 in in French Guiana ; 90 in in 
British Guiana) , but moderate in the interior (5 1 in ) , 
and there are two wet seasons, December to Febru- 
ary, and June to August. Tropical forests, rich in 
hard timbers, orchids, ferns, and palms, clothe the 
bases of the ranges and the lower levels , gallery 
forests occur along the ridges , savannas extend 
along the upper plateaus , and mangroves line the 
coast Animal life is abundant, and includes the 
macaw, egret, and humming birds, deer, peccary, 
tapir, jaguar, ocelot, puma, monkey, raccoon, sloth, 
scorpion, mosquito, and the enormous anaconda 
Industries. Mining, agriculture, and forestry are 
the chief occupations. Gold is dredged from the 
rivers (20,000 ozs per annum from British Guiana), 
and there is a rich goldfield on the banks of the 
Cuyuni river Diamonds, small but very beautiful, 
are found along the banks of the Cuyuni and 
Mazaruni rivers, and foreign buyers have opened 
offices in Georgetown Bauxite, manganese ore, 
and mica are worked, and signs of petroleum seepage 
seem to justify the hopes of a successful future. 
Agriculture is confined to the littoral. The chief 
crops are sugar-cane, rice, cacao, coco-nuts, coffee. 
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bananas, cassava, and maize Cattle are grazed 
on tbe savannas (British Guiana, 114,000), and 
sheep, goats, pigs, donkeys, and horses are kept 
The forests yield precious gums, balsams, medianes, 
(quinine, jalap, sarsaparilla), rubber, balata, vanilla, 
wax, and hard timbers (greenheart, wacapou, mora, 
silverbally, cedar) 

Communications and Trade. Coastal services 
connect the towns, and the rivers form the mam 
roads, leading inland to the edge of the upland In 
British Guiana, canals and roads (260 miles open or 
under construction), and 200 miles of cattle trails, 
are maintained by the Government This colony 
has the only important railways From George- 
town a line (60 miles) runs east to Mahaicony and 
Rossignol , a second (20 miles), proceeds west to 
join Parika to Vreeden Hoop , and a third (18 
miles) links the head waters of the Demerara to the 
main stream of the Essequibo. Telegraph and 
telephonic communications are fairly adequate 
Most trade is carried on with the United Kingdom, 
France, Holland, the United States, and Canada 
The exports (mostly from British Guiana) are sugar, 
molasses, rum, balata, charcoal, timber, diamonds, 
gold, phosphates, hides, pepper, cocoa, coffee, rice, 
and bananas ; and the imports are flour, textiles, 
tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, fish, machinery, hard- 
ware, implements, tools, pickled beef and pork, 
spirits, coal, oils, leather goods, and butter. 

Trade Centres. Georgetown (56,000), the capital 
of British Guiana, lies on the right bank of the 
Demerara, which is lined with wharves. It is a 
bright, clean, sunny town, the chief port of call of 
the Guianas, and has sugar-refining and rum- 
distilling industries 

Paramaribo (46,000) , the capital of Dutch Guiana, 
situated at the junction of the Surinam and Com- 
mewine rivers, 10 miles from the sea, has a deep- 
water frontage of about a mile, where the mail 
steamers berth alongside It is a clean, neat town, 
reminiscent of old Holland 

Cayenne (14,000), the capital of French Guiana 
stands on a little island at the mouth of the Cayenne 
river It is a dreamy, palm-embowered, sun- 
drenched town, containing a few French officials 
and merchants 

Other towns are ; New Amsterdam, Rossignol, 
and Bartica in British Guiana , Nuuw Nickene , 
Nassau and Albina in Dutch Guiana , and St 
Laurent, Oyapoch, and St George’s in French 
Guiana 

The regular mail service is fortnightly, and the 
time of transit about fifteen days 

(For map, see America, South ) 

GUILD. — (See Gilds.) 

GUINEA. — -Position. The African Guinea lands 
consist of a broad strip of coastal lands commencing 
at the mouth of the Senegal in about 14° N lat. 
and extending southwards to the southern portions 
of Angola in about 16° S lat They are divided 
by the Niger delta into Upper and Lower Guinea. 
Upper Guinea includes Senegal (French), Gambia 
(British), Portuguese Guinea (including the Bissagos 
Archipelago), French Guinea, Sierra Leone (British), 
Liberia (a negro republic), French Ivory Coast, the 
Gold Coast Colony (British), the former German 
Togoland (now British and French), Dahomey 
(French), and the western part of Nigeria (British) 
Lower Guinea includes the eastern part of Nigeria, 
the former German Cameroons (now British and 
French), French Equatorial Africa, Spanish Guinea 
or Rio Muni, the islands of Fernando Po and 


Annobon (Spanish), the islands of S&o Thome and 
Pnncipe (Portuguese), the Belgian Congo, and 
Portuguese West Africa or Angola The term 
Guinea is now almost obsolete, and is used loosely 
to signify a region with a fairly uniform littoral, 
almost everywhere flat and frequently separated 
from the ocean by narrow sand spits, behind which 
are numerous marshes and lagoons Inland the 
region extends by a senes of broad terrace-like steps 
to the great central plateau of the Sudan, into 
which Guinea merges imperceptibly V anous names 
have been given to the coasts That of Libena is 
known as the Gram (or Pepper) Coast , east of this 
is the Ivory Coast ; then follows the Gold Coast , 
and, lastly, comes the Slave Coast of Togo, Dahomey 
and Western Nigeria — each name indicating the 
typical product of former days The European 
colonising nations first gained coastal footholds, and 
eventually reahsing the potentialities of the lands, 
extended their sway towards the interior plateaux, 
but it was not until the Germans became active in 
the early eighties of the last century that the 
boundaries of the States were defined 

RolicL The littoral is tolerably well provided 
with harbours, although there are long stretches 
where natural anchorages are deficient. From the 
Volta to the Niger lagoons provide continuous 
sheltered coastal communication , but steamers 
are compelled to anchor some distance outside the 
bars and conduct their trade in special surf-boats 
The principal natural harbours for ships are the 
mouth of the Gambia, the harbour of Freetown, the 
Cameroon estuary, and the estuary of the Gabun 
river , but other harbours have been developed at 
Dakar, Konakry, Sekondi, and Accra Upper 
Guinea rises from a low, narrow, sandy, surf-b eaten 
coast to the highlands which form the watershed 
between those rivers flowing to the Niger and those 
flowing to the Guinea coast Several of the nvers — 
notably the Senegal, Gambia, Kavalli, Sassandra, 
Volta and Niger — though frequently broken by 
rapids, afford means of communication for native 
craft or small launches Some of the shorter 
coastal rivers, however, are too rapid and broken 
for navigation The Lower Guinea Highlands are 
the high edge of the interior plateau In the extreme 
north, where the coast begins to trend south, a 
large range extends north-eastwards from the lofty 
volcanic Cameroon peak (over 13,000 ft.) into the 
region known as Adamawa, and is continued in 
Fernando Po 

Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. From the 
Senegal to the Kunene, except along a very narrow 
coastal strip north of the Kunene, the country is 
hot (80° F ) and moist (390 m. west of Mount 
Cameroon) at all seasons, with periods of heavier 
and shghter rams, and almost everywhere unhealthy 
The chmate has proved fatal in the past to Euro- 
peans, and even now with all the aids of medical 
science, Europeans have to exercise the greatest 
care, and the lassitude engendered compels them to 
be temporary sojourners in the land The most 
unhealiiiy portions are the swampy coastal areas 
and the river deltas ; while the few comparatively 
healthy districts are the highlands and the more 
elevated inland plateaux, and the sandy exposed 
coasts Mangrove swamps and forests occupy the 
purely coastal districts from the Ivory Coast south- 
wards into Cameroon North of these, in the area 
of abundant rams, stretches the great West African 
tropical forest, dense and rich in economic vegeta- 
tion Still farther north are the woodlands and 
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savannas, with swamp forests in the vicinity of 
the rivers Savannas are characteristic of parts 
of Sierra Leone, the Northern Territories, Northern 
Cameroon, and French West Africa The fauna 
includes the gorilla, monkey, chimpanzee, girafie, 
antelope, elephant, hippopotamus, crocodile, parrot, 
plantain eater, tsetse-fly, and mosquito 

People. Most of the inhabitants are negroes, 
sub-divided into many small groups, and, as yet, 
in a low state of civilisation Economic progress 
and development are dependent on the native 
races, and the policy of the European governments 
in West Africa is to encourage the natives to become 
independent farmers, and thus secure a self-reliant 
peasantry 

Industries. In the forest clearings cotton, cacao, 
coffee, maize, millet, sugar, cassava, bananas, 
plantains, ground nuts, yams, and nee are cultivated 
by primitive methods The forests supply the 
principal products — mahogany and ebony, rubber, 
palm oil, palm kernels, bamboo, coco-nuts, kola- 
nuts, vanilla, and quinine Cattle-rearing is 
important on the savannas, and of the mineral 
products gold, tin, coal, and manganese are the 
most valuable Native industries are represented 
by carpentry, blacksmithing, working in metal, and 
weaving As a source of food and raw materials for 
manufacture the Guinea lands are certain to prove 
of increasing importance in the future 

Communications and Trade. The development 
of Guinea is being accomplished primarily by means 
of railways Motor transport is used extensively 
in the French and British colonies for passenger 
traffic and to bring produce to the railways from 
districts far from the coasts Wherever possible 
the waterways are used as a means of direct com- 
munication between the interior and the coastal 
ports The present railways are designed to bring 
the produce of the interior to the nearest ports and 
no attempt has been made to join the colonies by 
communications along the great northern plateaux. 
Progress, however, has been made by the French, 
who have elaborated a great plan of railway com- 
munication from west to east throughout their 
colonies, which brings the western Sudanese dis- 
tricts into direct contact with the ports of Dakar 
and Konakry, and, by north-to-south branch lines, 
with the ports of Grand Bassam, and Kotonu A 
French railway from Dakar to Kayes and Ambidedi, 
and thence to Bamako and Kulikoro on the Niger 
gives communications with Timbuktu and the 
Sahara , and another from Konakry to Konkan 
opens a way to the more southerly regions of the 
French Sudan From the Dakar-Kayes railway a 
line runs parallel with the coast to St Louis In 
the Ivory Coast a line proceeds from Abidjan to 
Katioba , and in Togoland the French have taken 
over the German railways running from Lome to 
Little Popo and Palime From Kotonu to Save in 
Dahomey a line has been built, and the various small 
coastal ports are connected with Porto Novo from 
which a small line runs northwards In the 
Cameroons are the two former German railways — 
Duala to Bamum, and Duala through Edia to 
Widimenge The British West African railways 
Iiave been built primarily for economic purposes, 
but there has been a lack of foresight and co- 
operation between the different colonies. The 
railways of Sierra Leone (main line Freetown 
through Bo to Pendemba, with a branch to Rawalla) 
are narrow gauge, and should communication 
between Freetown and the French Sudan, and 


across the Sahara, become politically and economi- 
cally practicable, the existing line would have to be 
entirely reconstructed In the Gold Coast there is 
a railway from Sekondi, through the Tarquah 
goldfield, to Kumasi, and another runs from Accra 
to Mangoase The western railway of Nigeria 
extends from Lagos to Kano (705 miles), with a 
branch from Zaria of 144 miles to the Bauchi tin- 
fields An eastern railway is in course of construc- 
tion to hnk up Port Harcourt and the Enugu coal- 
fields with the tin-fields and the western railway in 
the north The Niger has been bridged at Jebba 
for the western railway, and the Benue will be 
bndged at Makurdi In Angola, a metre gauge line 
runs from Loanda to Malanje , a more important 
line connects Lobita Bay with Chmgwari and is to 
be continued to the Congo border , and a tlnrd line 
proceeds from Mossamedes to Vila Sa da Bandaira 
(Lubango) The chief railways of the Belgian 
Congo are Matadi to Leopoldville , Lukula to Boma , 
Stanleyville to Ponthierville ; Kindu to Kongolo , 
Kabala to Albertville , and the Katanga 

Most of the trade of Guinea is carried on with 
Europe and North America, and especially with 
Great Britain, France, and Canada There are 
direct steamship lines running from Marseilles and 
Liverpool to the principal Guinea ports Until 
comparatively recently trading in the interior was 
largely carried on through the medium of gin and 
other trade-spirits, but measures have been adopted 
to check a traffic so detrimental to the welfare of 
the natives The chief exports are palm oil, palm 
kernels, kola nuts, hides, rubber, cocoa, cotton, 
mahogany, ebony, tin, copper, manganese, gold, 
copra, dried fruits, wax, sugar, coffee, and gums , 
and the chief imports are hardware, ironmongery, 
textiles, salt, soap, kerosene, tobacco, grain and 
flour, dried fish, wine, and spirits 

Trade Centres. These are described under the 
various Colonies comprising the Guinea States 

(For map, see Africa ) 

GUINEA. — The name of a gold com which was 
at one time current in Great Britain, so named 
because it was coined from gold brought from 
Guinea, m West Africa The date of the first coin- 
age was 1663, and the value of twenty-one shillings 
was fixed in 1717, although this was scarcely correct 
Guineas have not been coined since 1817, but 
quotations are still made in guineas, especially 
amongst professional men and m connection with 
subscriptions to charitable objects 

GUINEA PIG. — ^This is a slang term for a titled 
individual who, knowing httle of business, lends his 
name to a company as director for the sake of the 
fees — very frequently fixed at one guinea for each 
attendance at a board meeting In these days, 
when so many members of the aristocracy have 
taken to finance as a profession, it would be most 
unjust to assume that more than a small proportion 
of the titled persons who are company directors 
are guinea pigs ; the fact remains, however, that a 
certain number of individuals still give their names 
in this manner, although, owing probably to its no 
longer bemg so effective, the practice may be said 
to be on the wane 

GULF STREAM, THE.— Origin and Course. The 
Gulf Stream is an ocean cm rent which derives its 
name from its association with the Gulf of Mexico. 
Although popularly an isolated phenomenon, it is 
part of the general circulation of the waters of the 
world. This circulation of the waters of the world 
IS due to the three main causes, all of which affect 
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the Gulf Stream m some part or another. They 
are (1) the effect of winds blowing continuously 
over the same area , (2) differences in temperature . 
and (3) differences in salinity. The first of these 
has by far the greatest effect, acting chiefly in a 
horizontal direction The other two produce vertical 
movements, since cold water is denser and, there- 
fore, bulk for bulk, heavier than warm, and, con- 
sequently, has a tendency to sink , while the 
greater the sahnity of water the greater will be the 
density, and downward movement sooner or later 
occurs. 

The circulation of the waters of the Atlantic is 
due to the north-east and south-east trade winds, 
which send two currents across the ocean from the 
shores of Africa to Amenca, one called the North 
Equatorial Current, and the other the South 
Equatorial Current The southern current 
staking the eastern angle of the South Amencan 
Continent, divides into two parts, the southern of 
which flows along the coast of Brazil, and is known 
as the Brazil Current The northern part, flowing 
along the north-eastern shore of the Continent, 
passes between the small islands in the south of the 
West Indian Archipelago, into the Caribbean Sea, 
and thence into the Gulf of Mexico, through the 
passage between the Island of Cuba and the 
pemnsula of Yucatan. The only other communica- 
tion between the waters of the Gulf and those of 
the ocean is to the north of Cuba through Florida 
Strait, and after passing round the Gulf in a broad, 
slowly moving “ drift ” known as the Gulf Dnft, 
the stream is forced through this narrow channel 
and its speed greatly quickened It enters the 
Atlantic as a river of very salt water 50 miles wide, 
and 2,000 ft. deep, with a temperature at the 
surface of 81® F. and a velocity of 4 or 5 imles an 
hour As it emerges, it is joined by a small branch 
of the North Equatorial Current that passes between 
the Bahamas and Cuba, and then flows northward. 
This direction is determined by the general circula- 
tion of the waters of the north Atlantic The 
northern current, after flowing north for some dis- 
tance, crosses the Atlantic towards Portugal, and 
then flows southward again to be caught up once 
more by the trade winds and driven westward A 
huge eddy is thus formed, in the middle of which 
IS a region of still water where sargasso weed col- 
lects, forming a " Sargasso Sea ” It is along 
the borders of this eddy that the Gulf Stream 
flows, the waters of the two systems mixing in 
mid-Atlantic to a considerable extent. 

North of Flonda the Gulf Stream may easily be 
distinguished from the waters of the surrounding 
ocean by the sparkle of its waters at mght, its 
bluish tint by day, its higher temperature, and its 
peculiar animal and plant life 

On reaching the latitude of Cape Hatteras, the 
Gulf Stream turns eastward By now it has con- 
siderably broadened and lost much of its dis- 
tinctive character, and as a current with a flow 
independent of small changes m the direction of 
the wind it no longer exists It is a broad, slowly- 
moving dnft, whose movements are susceptible to 
every change of wind , but since it has now reached 
the region where the south-west wind prevails, its 
waters are driven slowly north-eastward Part of 
its waters sweep southwards, and, owing to the 
rapidity of the movement, cold bottom water finds 
its way to the surface, and the relatively cold 
Canary Current thus originates. The other part 
forms the North Atlantic Drift, or European current, 


which splits into three parts, the Greenland 
branch, which flows past the west coast of Green- 
land, the Inninger branch, which passes northward 
between Iceland and the east coast of Greenland, 
and the Norwegian branch, which is drawn north- 
wards past the coasts of the British Isles and 
Norway 

Effect on North America. Coming down from the 
Arctic along the eastern coast of North Amenca is a 
cold current, bnnging much ice and giving Labrador 
its sub-Arctic chmate Where the Gulf Stream dnft 
approaches this, the condensation of the moisture- 
above it gives nse to the fogs that are encountered 
by ships from New York and other Amencan ports, 
and that make fishing on the Newfoundland banks 
so dangerous At the same time the ice, entenng 
the warmer water, is melted, so that icebergs are 
seldom encountered to the south of the drift. The 
Banks of Newfoundland are formed to a large 
extent of matenal brought down embedded in 
icebergs and dropped when the ice melts 

Effect on Britain and Europe. The presence of this 
body of warm water, in conjunction with the pre- 
vailing westerlies, has an effect on our islands, 
and Western Europe both in raising the tempera- 
ture in winter, and also in increasing the humidity 
of the air. In no pait of the world does the ice-free 
coast extend so far north, and in some places off 
the coasts of Bntam water at a temperature of 40®’ 
IS found a mile below the surface, while even at the 
Equator lower temperatures are found at less than 
half a mile. 

The sigmficance of its effect on the countnes 
ast which it flows is, perhaps, best illustrated m 
candinavia and the extreme north-west of Russia 
For months dunng the ■winter Swedish iron-ore 
cannot be sent by the Baltic on account of the 
ice. It is then sent overland to Narvik on the 
Ofoten fjord, in Norway, within the Arctic Circle, 
and much farther north than the northernmost 
arm of the Baltic, and thence shipped to England 

A still more staking contrast exists in Russia. 
The shores of the Black and Baltic Seas are so 
obstructed by ice in winter that ice breakers have 
to be used to extend the open season Archangel, 
on the White Sea outside the Arctic Circle, is closed 
by ice for eight months in the year Yet Alex- 
androvsk, further within the Arctic Circle than the 
mouth of the White Sea, is always ice-free, and 
has been converted into a port. It is the most 
northerly, and at the same time the only ice-free 
Arctic port, m Russia 

Course in the Arctic. Within the Arctic the warm 
water sinks beneath the colder waters of the Arctic, 
for the latter, on account of the fresh water brought 
by the great nvers, and the little evaporation, are 
comparatively fresh and, therefore, hght, and so 
keep to the surface. Both to the north of Spitz- 
bergen and also to the north of Franz Josef Land, 
this warmer water is found at a depth of from 100 
to 490 fathoms 

BUM. — A name of wide application, including 
true gums, such as agar-agar (qv) , various gum- 
resms, such as asaf oetida {qv) ; and occasionally 
balsams of the type of gum benjamin {qv), though 
these contain no true gum at all They are all of 
plant ongm, and are mainly obtained by exudation. 
The first class is soluble m water, whereas the gum- 
resms are not. The chief imports come from West 
Africa and India. Gum is used for adhesive pur- 
poses and for dressing calico. It is also valuable 
medicmally. Artificial gums axe manufactured 
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from various starchy substances British gum is 
also known as dextrine {qv). 

CrlJM ARABIC. — An exudation from several 
species of Acacia trees growing in Africa, Arabia, 
and neighbouring countries. The commercial gum 
IS a variable product, often being a mixture of several 
d.ifferent kinds The true gum arable is known as 
Hashab gum and is denved from Acacia Senegal, 
growing in Kordofan and the southern parts of the 
Soudan The gum is collected and sent to 
Khartoum, and thence to Cairo for export to 
England, France, and the United States The 
chief use of gum arabic is as an adhesive, but it 
IS also employed as a glaze in painting and in con- 
fectionery, or as an emulsifying agent for oils. 
Gums, other than Hashab gum, are less adhesive 
and viscous, and, therefore, are of less value, 
although they may occur in mixture with the best 
gum 

GUN-COTTON. — Also called pyroxylin A power- 
ful explosive, first prepared for practical purposes 
towards the middle of the nineteenth century It 
IS obtained from cotton waste, which is first freed 
from grease, picked, dried, and cut mto lengths, 
and finally saturated m a mixture of sulphuric and 
mtnc acids Any excess of acid is washed off, and 
the gun-cotton is reduced to pulp, compressed 
hydraulically to one-third of its bulk, and moulded 
into the sizes and shapes required. Gun-cotton is 
much used in blasting operations and, as it is 
unaffected by moisture, it is largely employed in 
submarine mining and for chai ging torpedoes 
The usual detonator employed is fulminate of 
mercury Gun-cotton is superior to gunpowder on 
account of its smokeless combustion It is an 
important constituent of cordite. The explosive 
tonite, used extensively for clearing and deepening 
harbours and the removal of wrecks, is a mixture 
of gun-cotton and a barium salt 

GUN METAL. — ^This is an alloy composed 
mainly of copper and tin, to which are sometimes 
added small quantities of lead and zinc The most 
usual proportion of copper to tin is 90 to 10, but 
frequently this quantity of tin is exceeded, and may 
be as much as 18 per cent Its casting requires 
extreme care. Formerly used almost exclusively 
for ordnance, it is now mainly employed m making 
castings foi engineering purposes 

GUNNY BAGS. — Coarse, strong bags made of 
]ute sacking, and used for packing wool, gram, seed, 
and salt They are much in demand, and are largely 
exported from Bengal and other parts of India to 
the United States, Austraha, and the Straits 
Settlements. Dundee manufactures a similar 
article 

GUNPOWDER. — A dark brown or slate-coloured 
mixture of nitre, charcoal, and sulphur, in pro- 
portions varying according to the purpose for winch 
it IS required. For shooting game, etc , the per- 
centages are 77, 14, and 9 respectively, while a 
larger quantity of nitre and correspondingly smaller 
quantities of charcoal and sulphur are used for 
imhtary weapons. For blasting purposes more 
charcoal and less nitre are requued. These two 
ingredients form the explosive mixture, the sulphur 
being added to aid the combination at a lower 
temperature. It is important that all the con- 
stituents should first be freed from impimties. 
They are then separately ground to a fine powder, 
sifted, and mixed in a revolving drum, after which 
they are reduced to meal and compressed into a 
cake, which is granulated by various processes, 


according to requirements. India supplies most of 
the nitre, the sulphur comes from Sicily, and the 
charcoal from Holland and Germany, the wood 
used in its preparation being dogwood, alder or 
willow Except for the fact that Great Britain 
supplies her oversea Dominions, there is httle trade 
in the fimshed product, as the various countries 
supply their own demands in this respect 

In recent years the Germans had succeeded in 
cheapening the manufacture of gunpowder by the 
use of coke derived from lignite in substitution for 
the more expensive charcoal 

GUNPOWDER AND EXPLOSIVES.— These sub- 
stances are governed by the Explosives Act, 1875, 
the Explosive Substances Act, 1883, the Explosives 
Act, 1923, and a multitude of rules and regulations 
made thereunder Petroleum and similar sub- 
stances are also subject to legislative provisions, the 
discussion of which, however, would lie beyond the 
hmits of the present article As the object and 
purport of the statutes above-mentioned is not 
uniform, it is proposed to discuss them separately. 

A Explosives Act, 1875. (1) Gun-powder Gun- 
powder may not be manufactured, except at a 
factory either hcensed under the Act, or lawfully 
existing at the passing of the Act, and registered as 
such within tmee months thereafter, any manu- 
facture at an unauthorised place being punished by 
forfeiture of the gunpowder and ingredients and a 
fine not exceeding ;^1U0 per day The Act also deals 
with the storing of gunpowder, forbidding it to be 
kept, except in the factory where it is lawfully 
manufactured, or in a magazine or store either 
licensed under the Act or lawfully existing, or in 
premises registered for keeping gunpowder under 
the Act Gunpowder which is kept in an un- 
authorised place IS liable to forfeiture, and a 
penalty not exceeding 2s for every lb of such 
gunpowder is imposed on the occupier and the 
person keeping the gunpowder These provisions, 
however, do not apply to a person keeping, for his 
private use and not for sale, gunpowder not 
exceeding in weight 30 lbs or to the keeping of 
gunpowder by a carrier who is lawfully carrying it 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

A new factory or magazine is not to be estab- 
lished except by hcence under the Act. Application 
for such a licence is made to the Home Office, and 
must contain full particulars of the piemises and 
mode and conditions of manufacture The Home 
Office do not at once grant a licence, but, if inchned 
to consider the apphcation favourably, allow the 
appheant to apply to the local authority for their 
assent. The local authority then advertise and hear 
the application, and, if they assent, the Home 
Office confirms the hcence Factories and magazines 
are subject to provisions of extreme stringency, 
having for their object the reduction to a mmimum 
of the risk of explosion. A hcence may require 
amendment, and, if so, this can be granted by the 
Home Office without any approval by the local 
authority being obtained. A hcence is not voided 
by a change of the occupier of the factory or 
magazme, but notice of any change of occupancy 
must be sent to the Home Office within three 
months after its occurrence The Act then deals 
with the storage and keeping of gunpowder, and 
there are certain distinctions between premises to 
be used for storage of gunpowder and those on 
which it is to be kept for sale In the case of a 
gunpowder store, application is to be made to the 
local authority foi a licence, and such hcence may 
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be granted if the site, construction of store, and 
amount of gunpowder are in accordance with 
Orders in Council on the subject The licence 
specifies the amount of gunpowder to be stored, 
and IS only valid for the person named m it ; but 
is, nevertheless, renewable annually as of right, 
unless the circumstances have so changed that a 
new hcence would not be granted In the case of 
premises for the keeping of gunpowder (t.e , keeping 
for purposes of retail dealing), registration is with 
the local authority, as befoie. This registration, 
like the storage licence, only avails for the person 
registering, but the local authonty have no dis- 
cretion as to the grant of the licence, and must 
renew on payment of an annual fee. The Act also 
lays down rules as to premises so registered for 
keeping gunpowder , and, in particular, enacts 
that the amount of gunpowder to be so kept shall 
not exceed — 

(a) If kept in a detached and properly constructed 
building, 200 lbs. , 

(b) If kept in a fireproof safe in a dwelling-house. 
100 lbs. ; 

(c) If otherwise kept in a dwelhng-house, 50 lbs. 

The sale, hawking, or exposure of gunpowder in 

the streets is forbidden, nor must it be sold to a 
child under thuteen , and if it is sold in quantities 
exceeding 1 lb., it must be packed and marked as 
gunpowder in manner directed by the Act 

The conveyance, loading, and unloadmg of gun- 
powder IS governed not only by the Act and regula- 
tions, but also by by-laws made in pursuance of it 
by railway and canal companies and harbour 
authorities 

(2) Explosives other than Gunpowder The word 
" explosive " is defined by Section 3 of the Act to 
mean “ Gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, dynamite, gun 
cotton, blasting powders, fulminate of mercury, or 
of other metals, coloured fires, and every other sub- 
stance, whether similar to those above-mentioned 
or not, used or manufactured with a view to pro- 
duce a practical effect by explosion or a pyrotechnic 
effect," and it is to include " fog-signals, fireworks, 
fuses, rockets, percussion caps, detonators, cart- 
ridges, ammunition of all descriptions, and every 
adaptation or preparation of an explosive as above 
defined.” Explosives are, generally speaking, subject 
to the provisions above-mentioned with regard to 
gunpowder ; but for the maximum amount which 
may be kept for private use and not for sale, or in 
a store or exposed for sale, other than in a sub- 
stantial box, case, etc , there are substituted in the 
case of explosives the following amounts, viz. — 

{a) If the explosive consists of safety cartridges 
made of gunpowder, five times the amount allowed 
for gunpowder. 

(6) In the case of any other explosive, the 
" prescribed amount, s.,the amount Irom time to 
time prescribed by the Home Office 

Two or more descriptions of explosives are not 
(except in certain prescribed cases) to be kept in 
the same store or registered premises, and if any 
explosive other than gunpowder is allowed to be 
kept in the same store, magazine, or registered 
premises as a supply of gunpowder, the maximum 
total allowed to be kept there shall be the same as 
if the whole of the stock were gunpowder The Act 
imposes with respect to the importation from abroad 
of either dynamite or gun-cotton, or any explosive 
(except gunpowder and gunpowder-cartridges, per- 
cussion caps, fireworks, and any prescribed explo- 
sive), provisions requiring any person importing 


them to have an " importation licence ” from the 
Home Office, and forbids owners and masters of 
ships to deliver to anyone who does not possess 
such a licence. The Act gives power to the Crown, 
by Order m Council, either to forbid or to subject 
to restrictions, the manufacture of or dealing with 
any explosix e of so dangerous a character that such 
order is expedient. In pursuance of the powers in 
this Section, Orders in Council have been made 
1 elating to fireworks containing sulphur or 
phosphorus mixed with chlorates. 

The use of dangerous explosives in coal mines is 
regulated by Orders in Council made in pursuance 
of the Coal Mines Act, 1911 

It will be seen that fireworks are, in general, 
within the scope of the Act, but small firework 
factories are also subject to special provisions. 
Any person may apply to the local authority for 
a small firework factory licence, the application 
being made at the time and place appointed by the 
authonty, and giving the name, address, and calling 
of the applicant and full particulars of his proposed 
factory. On being satisfied that the application 
accords with the Order in Council regulating small 
firework factories, the local authonty are to grant 
the licence on payment of a fee not exceeding 5s. 
The licence is only valid for the person named in it, 
and as to its renewal, expiiation, etc., is governed 
by similar provisions to store licences A factory 
is not to be deemed a small firework factory for the 
purpose of the Act if there is upon the same factory, 
at the same time — 

(«) More than 100 lbs of any explosive other 
than manufactured fireworks and coloured fires and 
stars , or 

(6) More than 500 lbs. of manufactured fireworks, 
either finished or partly finished ; or 

[c) More than 25 lbs. of coloured fires or stais, 
not made up into manufactured fireworks 

(3) Administration of the Act and Miscellaneous 
Matters The Act is administered centrally and 
locally The Home Office is the authority lor central 
administration , and has power to appoint inspectors 
under the Act, and determine their salaries and 
conditions of office No person interested in the 
explosives trade or holding any patent connected 
with explosives may act as an inspector under the 
Act. T he inspectors are given power to make such 
examinations and inquiry as may be necessary to 
ascertain whether the Act is complied with ; and 
for that purpose an inspector may, at .all times, by 
day and night, enter and inspect factories, maga- 
zines, and stores of explosives, and any premises 
registered under the Act, and require the occupier 
of any such premises to give him samples ; and the 
occupier and his agents and servants are to furmsh 
the means required bv the inspector as necessary 
for such entry, inspection, exaimnation, and bu mg, 

\ ery heavy penalties being imposed for obstructing 
an inspector Inspectors not only have power to 
inspect as to compliance with the Act, but also to 
require the occupier to remedy anything in the pre- 
mises, or any practice there carried on, which is 
unnecessarily dangerous or defective, so as to 
enda ger the public safety < r the safety of any 
person The reasonableness of any such requisition 
may be decided by arbitration, and no person is to be 
precluded by any contract (e g. a structural coven- 
ant in a lease) from complying with a requisition or 
an award in respect thereof In addition to these 
powers of the Home Office, the Ministry of Transport 
may, by order, direct railway, canal, or merchant 
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shipping inspectors to inquire into and supervise 
the observance of the Act Notice of all accidents 
must be sent to the Home Office ; and if any 
portion of the building is destroyed by such acci- 
dent, it must not be reconstructed or any explosive 
stored therein without the permission of the Home 
Office. Provision is also made for Home Ofi&ce 
representatives at inquests on the deaths of persons 
caused by the explosion of any explosive, or by any 
accident in connection with an explosive, and for 
inquiry into accidents and formal investigation m 
serious cases The local administration of the Act 
is in the hands cf the local authority, that is to 
say : 

(a) In the City of London, the court of the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen , 

(b) In London, outside the City, the London 
County Council ; 

(c) In any non-metropolitan borough not assessed 
to the county rate (and in other cases by order of 
the Home Office), the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses ; 

(d) In any harbour, the harbour authority, to 
the exclusion of any other local authority ; and 

(e) In any other place, the justices in petty 
sessions 

Local authorities are to carry out all the powers 
previously mentioned as vested in them, and any 
ofificer authorised by them has a right to inspect 
premises on showing his authority 

The local authorities are also empowered by the 
Act to provide magazines , and harbour authorities 
and canal companies may provide carriages, 
ships, and boats for the conveyance, loading, 
and unloading of explosives 

Mention has already been made of the rights of 
entry and inspection possessed by inspectors, 
whether employed by Government or a local 
authority ; but the Act also provides for general 
powers of entry and search (if necessary, by force) 
by Government inspectors and the officers and 
constables of local authorities, the latter being 
authorised by warrant 

Such officials have also power to seize goods 
which they consider liable to forfeiture, and to 
hold them pending decision of the point 

The penalties imposed by the Act are severe, 
and the court, if it considers that any offence, 
punishable by fine, was reasonably calculated to 
endanger the safety of the public of those 
employed, or to cause a dangerous accident, and 
was committed wilfully by the personal act, default, 
or negligence of the person accused, may inflict 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding six 
months, with or without hard labour All offences 
under the Act may be prosecuted, penalties 
recovered, and forfeitures inflicted, either on indict- 
ment or before a court of summary jurisdiction. 
The person charged may object to be tried sum- 
marily if the penalty for the offence with which 
he IS charged exceeds ;^100 : and if the fine inflicted, 
by a court of summary jurisdiction exceeds £20 an 
appeal lies to quarter sessions. 

B The Explosive Substances Act, 1883. As a 
preliminary to the consideration of this Act, it should 
be mentioned that the Offences against the Person 
Act, 1861, made it felony, punishable by penal 
servitude for life, or not less than three years, to 
destroy any building by explosion with intent to 
commit murder or unlawfully and maliciously to 
cause grievous bodily harm to another by explo- 
sion , while the Malicious Damage Act, 1861, 


imposes a similar penalty for unlawfully and 
mahciously causing an explosion i\ith intent to 
destroy or damage a dwelling-house in which any 
person is, whereby the life of any person may be 
endangered The present statute is aimed at the 
more effectual suppression of outrages, and, m the 
first place, creates several new offences — 

" (a) Unlawfully and maliciously causing explo- 
sion hkely to endanger life or cause serious injury 
to property, whether such injury is actually 
caused or not. Felony, punishable by penal 
servitude for fife or not less than three years, or 
imprisonment with or without hard labour for 
not exceeding two years 

" (b) Attempting to cause explosion or making 
or keeping explosives with intent to endanger life 
or property, whether any such explosion or injury 
results or not Felony, punishable with penal 
servitude not exceeding twenty years or imprison- 
ment, as in (a). 

“ (c) Making explosives or having them in one's 
possession under suspicious circumstances F elony , 
punishable with penal servitude not exceeding 
fourteen years, or imprisonment as in (a) " 

In respect of all the above crimes, accessories (q.v ) 
are punishable as principals 

GUNS, SALE OP. — The Gun Licence Act, 1870, 
required every person using or carrying a gun, 
otherwise than within a dwelling-house, or the 
curtilage thereof, to have an excise licence , but 
the Act excepted gunsmiths or their servants 
carrying guns in the ordinary course of tiade or 
by way of testing, or regulating their strength 
or quality, in a place specially set apart for the 
purpose The sale of all classes of firearms thus 
remained unrestncted until the Pistols Act, 1903, 
now repealed by the Firearms Act, 1920. 

The Act of 1920 forbids a person to possess, use, 
or carry any firearm from which a shot, bullet, or 
missile can be discharged or any ammunition unless 
he holds a certificate granted by the chief officer of 
the pohce of the distnct Further, a person may 
not manufacture, sell, or repair firearms unless a 
registered firearm dealer nor even then may he 
effect a sale without the production by the buyer 
of the firearms certificate Rules are laid down 
prohibiting sale to any person under fourteen or to 
lunatics and drunkards. 

6UEJUN BALSAM. — An oleo-resinous substance 
obtained from various trees in Bengal, Burmah, 
and the Malacca States It resembles copaiba 
balsam, and is frequently used as a substitute for 
it. It is sometimes applied in skin diseases, such 
as eczema, and is also useful as a varnish. Another 
name for this article is wood oil 

GUTTA-PERCHA. — The exudation of many 
species of trees found principally in Sumatra, 
Borneo, Ceylon, and the Malay Peninsula. It 
began to be of practical use towards the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The imlky juice obtained 
from the stripped bark hardens rapidly on exposure 
to the air, and assumes a brownish-red colour, 
mainly owing to the presence of impurities. On 
being heated, it softens again, and can be spread 
out into sheets. It is purified and kneaded by 
powerful machinery before it is ready for use. 
Gutta-percha resembles indiarubber but lacks its 
flexibihty. Its uses are various. It is mainly em- 
ployed as a covering for telegraph wires and for 
other insulating processes, owing to the fact that it is 
a non-conductor of electricity. Its lack of durability 
IS, however, a great defect As it is very resistant 
895 
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to acids, it is used for pipes and other receptacles m 
'Chemical works Golf balls, tubing of all sorts, 
belting, pump-buckets, artificial gums for false 
leeth are among the other articles made from it, 
and it IS also employed for soling boots. A useful 
cement is obtained from a solution of gutta-percha 
in bisulphide of carbon. The trees were ongmally 
feUed by the natives to procure the exudation, and 
this wasteful process led to a shortage of supphes. 
The present method permits of uninterrupted 
growth, as the bark is stripped in sections 

GYPSUM. — A mineral composed of sulphate of 
■hme and water The pure white, marble-like variety 
as called alabaster, and is used in carving vases, 


statuettes, etc , though its softness is a great draw- 
back. The fibrous variety is known as satin spar, 
from its satiny appearance , and selenite is the 
name given to the smooth, transparent, and crystal- 
hsed land which is occasionally used by opticians 
Though usually white, gypsum may be red or 
brown in colour, owing to the presence of iron 
Plaster of Pans is obtained by burning gypsum and 
gnnding it to a powder, which, when mixed with 
water, sets immediately into a fine, white sohd, 
extensively employed by sculptors Crushed gyp- 
sum IS used as a manure Gypsum is found in the 
Midlands and m Cheshire, and in the Great Salt 
Lake of Utah. 
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H. — This letter occurs in the following abbrevia- 
tions — 

H M C His Majesty’s Customs 
H M S His Majesty’s Service, or Ship 

H O Head office 

H P. Horse power. 

H P N Horse power nominal 

Hhd Hogshead. 

HABEAS CORPUS. — ^Latm : " Bring up the 

body.” A writ of habeas corpus in Enghsh law is 
one which directs a person who holds or detains 
the body of another to bring him up before the 
court, so that it may be seen whether the deten- 
tion IS legal or not By this means, if there is any 
irregularity in the proceedings, a prisoner is either 
brought to speedy trial or released. It is not only 
apphcable to criminal law, but also to certain 
civil matters, where parents are seeking to regain 
the custody of their children, husbands of their 
wives, etc 

The Habeas Corpus Act, 1679, has always been 
looked upon as one of the great bulwarks of Enghsh 
libeity, although, in fact, it did nothing more than 
extend one of the provisions of the Gieat Charter 
of 1215 

Any failure to obey the writ renders the peison 
in default hable to severe penalties 

HABERDASHERY. — ^Various small wares, such 
as tapes, threads, buttons, fringes, etc In statistics 
it IS classified with embroidery and needlework. It 
is generally treated as a branch of the drapery 
trade 

HAEMATITE. — An important iron ore, so-called 
because it is blood-red when pulverised It consists 
chiefly of peroxide of iron A fibrous variety 
occuinng in ladney-shaped masses is found in 
Cumberland and Lancashire Another variety is 
known as specular iron ore, owing to the biightness 
of its surface and its consequent power of reflection 
This also occurs in the Noith of England, but the 
best is found in Elba Haematite is also obtained 
from Noith Europe, North America, and Brazil 
It IS much used in preparing the purest form of 
iron, and the demand for it has increased since the 
introduction of the Bessemer process for manu- 
facturing steel The close-grained hard varieties 
are used in stone-cutting, for burnishing jewellery 
and goldleaf, and when powdered as a polishing 
material for metals Reddle or raddle, an earthy 
form, is used for malnng crayons, pohshing glass, 
and as a red pigment in paint manufacture 

HAGrUE RULES. — ^These comprise a set of rules 
relating to bills of lading, drafted in thefirst instance 
at the Hague Congress in 1921, and adopted in a 
modified form by the International Bills of Lading 
Convention, held at Brussels in 1923 The United 
Kingdom was the first signatory to ratify the Con- 
vention, by passing the Carriage of Goods by Sea 
Act, 1924, in which the Rules appear as a schedule 
and are made to govern ail outward and coastal 
bill of lading shipments from the United Kingdom 


and/or Northern Ireland The Rules define maxi- 
mum immunities and minimum liabihties to be 
assumed by sea carriers in regard to the loading, 
handhng, stowage, carnage, custody, care, and 
discharge of cargo to the shipment of which the 
Rules apply 

As regards the 1924 Act, the absolute implied 
warranty of seaworthiness of the ship is nullified 
by the Rules it suffices if the earner exeicises due 
dihgence (a) to make the ship seaworthy , (6) to 
properly man, equip, and supply the shiji , and 
(c) to make the holds, refrigerating and cool cham- 
bers, and all other parts of the ship in which goods 
are carried, fit and safe for their reception, carnage, 
and preservation 

A bill of lading must be issued to the shipper 
showing, inter aha, [a) the leading marks and 
numbers of the packages , or the quantity or 
weight , as furnished in writing by the shipper . 
and (&) the apparent order and condition of the 
goods Such bill of lading is pnmd facie evidence 
of the receipt by the earner of the goods described 
The shipper is deemed to guarantee the accuracy of 
particulars furnished by him, but the carrier is not 
indemnified in respect of his responsibility and 
liabihty under the contract of carriage to any 
person other than the shipper 

Notice of the apparent loss or damage must be 
given to the earner before removal of the goods of 
all other loss or damage within three days ; such 
removal is pnmd facie evidence of the deliveiy by 
the carrier of the goods as described in the bill of 
lading Claims are statute-barred unless the acaon 
IS commenced within one year after delivery date 
of the goods 

A ” shipped ” bill of lading must be issued, and 
exchanged for any previously issued ” received for 
shipment ” bill of lading 

No clause contracting out of the carrier’s liabihty 
IS admissible , any clause conferring benefit of 
insurance on the cairier falls within this provision 
A carrier may surrender any of his immunities — 
he cannot extend them The following, in addition 
to the question of unseaworthiness, are the immuni- 
ties of the earner under the Rules — 

Loss or damage arising or resulting from — 

(а) Act, neglect, or default of the master, manner, 
pilot, or the servants of the carrier in the navigation 
or in the management of the ship 

(б) Fire, unless caused by the actual fault or 
privity of the carrier 

(c) Penis, dangers, and accidents of the sea or 
other navigable waters 

(d) Act of God 
\e) Act of war 

{f) Act of public enemies. 

(g) Arrest or lestraint of princes, rulers, or 
people, or seizure under legal process 
(A) Quarantine regulations 

(i) Act or omission of the shipper or owner of 
the goods, his agent or representative 

{]) Strikes or lock-outs or stoppage or restiamt 
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of labour from whatever cause, whether partial or 
general 

(^) jEhots and civil commotions 

(/) Saving or attempting to save hfe or property 
at sea 

(m) Wastage in bulk or weight or any other loss 
or damage arising from inherent defect, quahty, or 
vice of the goods 

(n) Insufficiency of packing 

(o) Insufficiency or inadequacy of marks. 

(p) Latent defects not discoverable by due 
diligence 

(q) Any other cause arising without the actual 
fault or privity of the earner, or without the fault 
or neglect of the agents or servants of the carrier, 
but the burden of proof is on the person claiming 
the benefit of this exception to show that neither 
the actual fault or neglect of the earner nor the 
fault or neglect of the agent or servants of the 
carrier contributed to the loss or damage 

Reasonable deviation, including any deviation in 
saving or attempting to save hfe or property at sea, 
IS excused 

The maximum habihty of the carrier — ^unless he 
agrees to the contrary — ^is ;^100 per package or 
unit, except where the nature and value of the goods 
have been declared by the shipper before shipment, 
and inserted in the bill of lading This habihty is 
not subject to average, nor is it subject to conlnbu- 
tion from insurers 

The general effect of the Rules may be said to be 
to reheve the earner from habihty in respect of all 
loss and damage not contributed to by the neglect 
or default of himself or his agents 
HAILSTORM INSURANCE.— The market for the 
insurance of agricultural crops against damage by 
hail is a very restricted one as many of the composite 
offices do not undertake these risks The business 
IS much more widely developed on the Continent, 
and numerous small companies and mutual associa- 
tions are found in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
Germany, devoting themselves solely to this 
business 

Hailstorm insurance is a very hazardous business, 
and results can be judged only on the experience of 
many years The business may run for several 
seasons with practically no claims, and then one 
bad season may sweep away the profits of years 
The business is further of rather an unstable 
character While many farmers appreciate the 
value of such an insurance and regularly take out 
a pohey every year, it is found that after a year 
free from hailstorms many farmers will decide to 
run their own risk in the following year and a 
succession of two or three good years will result 
in a comparatively small percentage of insurances 
being effected In this way the farmer is always 
trying to select against the company, and the law 
of averages does not have free play as it does m 
other classes of risk where people insure as a matter 
of course 

The policy covers loss or damage to crops, as 
enumerated in the schedule to the policy, by hail 
It does not cover damage by wind, water, or other 
weather causes The schedule of crops specifies the 
acreage of each, and it is a condition of the pohey 
that the quantity of each crop forms the entire 
acreage of that particular crop grown by the insured 
during that season If a part of a crop only is to 
be insured it must be identified by the field in 
which it is grown 

The rates are based upon the acreage in the case of 


ordinary farm crops Where seed crops, corn, peas, 
and beans are concerned the rates are governed by 
the values 

The following are special rates — 

Premium 
per acre. 




s 

d 

s 

d 

Wheat, value to 75 

0 per qr. 

. 1 

3 

Barley 


70 

0 „ 

. 1 

3 

Oats 


47 

6 „ 

. 1 

9 

Peas for 






harvesting 


40 

0 „ 

4 

0) 



50 

0 „ 

5 

(> 

,, 


60 

0 „ 

6 

0 

Beans for 






harvesting 


40 

0 „ 

3 

9 



50 

0 „ 

. 4 

6 



60 

0 „ 

5 

3 

Carrots 


150 

0 per cwt. 

5 

0 

Clover, red 


150 

0 „ 

. 6 

0 

,, white 


250 

0 „ 

. 9 

6 

Mangle or Beet 


80 

0 „ 

45 

0- 

Potatoes 


/40 poi acre 

15 

0 

Sainfoin 




I 

0‘ 

Turnips 




. 1 

0 

Rye grass . 




. 1 

0 


The insurance runs from the date of payment of 
the premium until the crops are harvested, and 
there are no renewals — fresh policies being issued 
every year 

Double rates are charged for certain parts of the 
country which experience has shown are peculiarly 
susceptible to hailstorms. 

Compensation is based on the average current 
market price of the crops in the neighbourhood 
Hailstorm insurance also embraces the insurance 
of florists and others against loss or damage to 
greenhouses and plants In the proposal the des- 
cription of each building must be given, the total 
square feet of glass and its class The premium 
IS usually charged per square foot of glass 
HAIR. — A considerable import trade is done m 
human hair The coarse variety obtained from 
China and India is worked up into bracelets, watch- 
guards, etc , while the finer qualities imported from 
Europe are used by the hairdiesser and wig-maker. 
The fair hair is obtained from Norway, Sweden, and 
Germany, while the darker colours come from 
France and Italy The hair of many animals has 
an industnal use Camel hair, mohair and cash- 
mere, alpaca, llama, and vicuna are used for textile 
fabrics, cowhair for carpets, felt, and for mixing 
with plaster Artists’ and other kinds of brushes 
are made of the hair of the badger, bear, sable, 
camel, ichneumon, and other animals Horsehair 
IS a valuable material in upholstery 
HAIRDRESSERS’ INDEMNITY.— A form of 
insurance issued to hairdresseis covering them in 
respect of claims arising out of their negligence or 
the neghgence of their assistants The pohey also 
extends to embrace claims for barbers’ rash or any 
illness alleged to be due to unskilful treatment. 

HAITI (or HAYTI.) — Haiti (Mountains), the 
second largest of the West Indian Islands, hes 
between Cuba and Porto Rico, from which it is 
separated by the two most frequented channels 
leading into the Caribbean Sea, the Windward 
Passage, and the Mona Passage, respectively. 
Politically, it IS divided between the French- 
speaking, black repubhc of Haiti m the west, and 
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the much larger, less densely peopled, Spanish- 
speaking mulatto repubhc of Santo Domingo in the 
west In outhne, this mountainous island, equal 
in area to Scotland, resembles a swimming frog, 
the five peninsulas projecting east and west forming 
the head and hmbs. Two of these — Tiburon and 
Samana — have only recently been transformed from 
islands into peninsulas Much of the coast is 
fringed with reefs, and there are many bold head- 
lands, lofty peninsulas, and deep indentations, 
notably that of the Bay of Gonaives, which includes 
the islands of La Gonave, Tortuga, and La Vache 

The main Antillean range runs 400 miles from 
Cape St Nicholas, on the Windward Passage, to 
Punta Engano, on the Mona Passage, under the 
name of Sierra Cibao (Rocky Mountains), rising to 
10,300 ft in Loma Tina, the highest peak in the 
West Indies Flat lands separate the central range 
from the low Monte Chnsti, m the north, and the 
Tiburon range, in the south Among the chief 
rivers are the Yuna, Grand Yaqm, Artibonite, 
Yaqui Chico, Grand Ause, and Trois Revidres 
Two great salt lakes in the Tiburon range have 
sharks living in them 

The climate is tropical, but the heat is tempered 
by the trade winds There is a wet and a dry 
season, the wet falling between June and the end 
of the year (broken by a spell of dry weather in 
August and September), and the dry between 
December and June Hurricanes in August and 
December are destructive Up to 4,000 ft pines 
are found , farther up, as the rainfall increases, are 
beautiful leafy woods ; while on the summits are 
dense thickets of ferns Where ram is abundant 
the plains are green and fertile, but dry, sheltered 
parts are covered with chaparral, grass, and cactus 
The fauna is completely South American, and 
includes raccoons, monkeys, deer, snakes, crocodiles, 
parrots, humming birds, and brightly-coloured 
fishes and insects 

THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI Position, Area, 
and Population. The Repubhc of Haiti, occupying 
the more mountainous and rugged western third of 
the island, has an area of 10,204 square miles and 
a population of 2,045,000, nine-tenths of whom are 
negro, and the remainder chiefly mulatto (there are 
about 3,000 whites) French is the official language, 
and Roman Catholicism the chief rehgion, but the 
bulk of the people use a corrupt (creole) kind of 
French, and many are given to superstition Ongin- 
ally a French colony, Haiti became a repubhc in 
1804 Under the constitution of 12th June, 1908, 
the Government consists of a President, elected for 
four years , a Chamber of Deputies, chosen for two 
years by popular vote (one member for each 60,000 
inhabitants) , and a Senate of fifteen members 
chosen for six years Since November, 1915, how- 
ever, the country has been virtually a protectorate 
of the United States Amencan officials control 
the finance, customs, public works, pohce, and 
samtary ' service under a High Commissioner, 
appointed in May, 1922 Revolutions and dis- 
orders, and the bounty of Nature, have in the past 
retarded progress, but American intervention is 
bringing security, sound finance, better sanitary 
conditions, improved roads, and more scientific 
agriculture. The Haitians are lazy, ignorant, 
grossly superstitious, extremely corrupt, and 
strongly averse to harbouring foreigners Progress 
IS, therefore, slow , but the rural population of 
1 ,600,000, is a potential source of agricultural labour 
for the chief industry of the country. 


Industries. The resources are mainly agricultural, 
and the future depends principally on the construc- 
tion of roads for the opening up of the country and 
for the marketing of the crops Irrigation is also 
necessary in some areas Coffee (of excellent 
quahty) is the chief source of wealth Of much less 
importance are cotton, sugar, logwood, cocoa, 
tobacco, mahogany, cedar, satinwood, rosewood, 
hemp (pita), honey, gums, oil-seeds, rice, maize, 
fruits, and indigo Cattle-breeding is neglected, 
and the mineral resources, which include gold, 
silver, copper, iron, antimony, nickel, tin, kaolin, 
coal, gypsum, and hmestone, are undeveloped 
Manufactures are represented by rum, sugar, log- 
wood extract, and tobacco 
Communications and Trade. Communication with 
the interior is very poor — even in the chief towns the 
roads are in a primitive condition , but a good 
coasting service exists Most trade is carried on 
with the Umted States (the bulk), the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, and Belgium The 
chief exports are coffee (75 per cent), cotton, log- 
wood, cotton seed and oil, lignum vitae, timber, 
copper, sugar, and cocoa , and the chief imports 
are cotton goods, wheat flour, lard and substitutes, 
soap, manufactures of iron and steel, fish, sacks, 
and cordage, machinery, tobacco, and kerosene 
Trade Centres. Port au Pnnce (125,000), the 
capital and chief port, on a splendid harbour in the 
Gulf of Gonaive, is a quaint, ramshackle, hot, dirty, 
and somewhat unhealthy town It is built largely 
of wood 

Other towns are the ports of Cape Haitien (20,000), 
Aux Cayes (15,000), Jacniel (15,000), Gonaives 
(8,000), and Poit de la Paix (5,000) 

There is a regular weekly mail service to Haiti via 
Southampton The time of transit is fifteen days 
(For map, see West Indies ) 

THE REPUBLIC OF SAN DOMINGO. This is 
described under the heading, Dominican Republic. 

HAKE.— A fish of the cod family, found in the 
Atlantic Ocean and m the Mediterranean Sea It 
IS an important product of the British fisheries, 
and IS used for food, both in its fresh and dried state 
HAIFA. — (See Alfa ) 

HALF-COMMISSION MEN.— In connection with 
the Stock Exchange there is a large number of men 
who aie neither brokers nor jobbers, but have their 
own circle of friends and acquaintances, who form 
a considerable chenUls. Such individuals frequently 
work in conjunction with a broker or firm of brokers, 
who give them office room and pay them half the 
commission earned on all the business introduced 
On the other hand, the half-commission men u.sually 
have to bear half of any loss that may arise through 
their introductions Some of these individuals make 
very handsome incomes 

HALF-CREDIT POLICY.— This is a type of con- 
tract under which half the normal premium for the 
first few years (usually five) is allowed to remain as 
a debt on the policy, subject to interest, which is 
generally payable with the premium At one time 
whole life and endowment assurances were often 
issued subject to a half-credit debt, but policies 
under the half -premium plan [q v ) tended to take the 
place of the half-credit policy, and the former, in its 
turn, has since been generally superseded by the 
convertible term assurance {q v ) 

HALF-NOTES. — When it is desired to send money 
by post, in addition to the other various methods 
adopted, the transnussion is made by means of 
bank notes But if a bank note is stolen there is 
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often no remedy To avoid this, notes aie some- 
times cut in halves, and the second half is not 
dispatched until it is known that the first half has 
arrived in safety The recipient then joins the 
parts by means of gummed paper, and the note is 
put into circulation Until the second half is sent, 
the sender is the owner of the whole note 

HALFPENNY— A bronze com, the half of a 
penny. Its standard weight is 87-50000 grains troy. 
The diameter of the com is exactly 1 in (See 
Coinage ) 

HALP-PBEmUM POLICY.— This is a type of 
whole life oi endowment assurance pohcy where a 
low premium is charged during the first five years 
and double (or a little moie than double) is payable 
thereafter The latter, of course, must obviously 
be not more than the normal premium for the age 
after five years, otherwise the pohcy would probably 
be lapsed and a new one effected at the lower rate 
The pohcy has no surrender value dunng the first 
five years, nor does it share in profits dunng that 
period. This type of policy is also sometimes 
called a reduced early premium policy or an ascend- 
ing scale of premium pohcy It has now been 
generally superseded by the convertible term 
assurance (^ v ) 

HALF-SOVEREIGN.— The standard weight of 
this coin is 61 63723 grains troy, and its standard 
fineness is eleven-twelfths fine gold and one-twelfth 
alloy. It ceases to be legal tender when its weight, 
through wear and tear, falls below 61 125 grains 
troy (See Coinage.) 

HALIBUT, — ^The largest flat fish. It abounds in 
the Northern seas, but is rarely found south of the 
Enghsh Channel Dried hahbut, hke smoked 
haddock, is exported to South Europe In Green- 
land an oil IS extracted from the fish. 

HALL MARK. — The mark which is placed upon 
jewellery and plate at the Goldsmiths’ Hall or the 
Assay Office to show its quahty and to indicate 
also the year of the marking 

HALSEY SYSTEM.— (See Wages ) 

HAM. — A name usually restricted to the cured 
hind legs of hogs The meat is rubbed with a mixture 
of salt and saltpetre, and steeped in bnne, after 
which it is drained and hung up to dry “ Smoked ” 
ham, which is noted for its flavour, is obtained by 
hanging the ham over a fire of non-resinous wood. 
Wiltshire, Yorkslure, and many othei parts of 
Great Biitain produce cured hams, but the home 
supplies are supplemented by large imports from 
tlie United States, especially from Chicago • while 
the best hams come from Belfast and Westphaha. 

“ HAMMERED.” — ^When a member of the Stock 
Exchange is unable to meet his obligations, the fact 
of his default is publicly announced upon the 
Exchange to the other members, after attention has 
been called by striking the rostrum with three blows 
by a wooden hammer The name of the defaulter 
is then added to the hst of members who have been 
expelled or suspended owing to their inability to 
meet their liabihties. This process is commonly 
known as “ hammering ” and the defaulter is said 
to be " hammered ” As soon as a person has been 
hammered he must execute and deliver to the 
official assignee a deed of assignment, and his 
-estate is then dealt with in the manner explained 
under Official Assignee To become ehgible 
for re-admission as a membei a defaulter must pay 
from his own resources, independently of his security 
money (see Sureties) at least one-third of the 
balance of any loss that may occur on his transac- 


tion , or, if his debts should be less than the amount 
which his sureties may be required to pay, he must 
refund to the suieties one-third of the amount paid 
by them 

HAND AND SEAL. — At the end of many deeds, 
the words “ as witness our hands and seals ” are 
generally found These words refer to the signatures 
and the seals which follow The word “ hand ” 
originally meant an actual impression in ink, upon 
the deed, of the peison’s hand, 

HANDSEL. — ^Another name for earnest money, 
or money paid to bind a bargain 

HANGING SIGNS. — If a sign or advertisement of 
any kind is suspended in a public thoroughfare, 
it may be dangerous to life and hmb, because 
it IS hung too low, or is out of repair, or is 
insecurely fastened, or projects too far, or by its 
colour, shape, or movement is liable to startle 
nervous horses. 

The pubhc have the right to use the liighway 
with as much safety as human prudence can 
insure. Therefore, if a person negligently suspends 
a sign in a thoroughfare, and by such neghgence 
causes harm to a passer-by, he must be made to 
suffer Whatever is of the nature of an obstruction 
to the free and safe use of the highway, whether 
the highway be a street, road, lane, alley, or pas- 
sage, IS considered to be a nuisance at common 
law, or IS made a nuisance by statute 

The local authorities, who have the duty of 
regulating hanging signs or advertisements, derive 
their authority from the Towns Improvement 
Clauses Act, the Public Health Acts, the Local 
Government Acts, and other statutes. The local 
authorities are the pokce, city councils, town 
councils, urban distnct councils, and rural district 
councils when they possess urban powers As will 
be seen from the article Gratings and Coal Holes, 
a hanging sign may consist of a projecting window, 
window sign, sign-jpost, sign-iron, showboard, or any 
other obstruction or projection which may be an 
obstruction to the safe and convenient passage 
along any street 

The local authonty may give notice to the owner 
or occupier to remove any obstruction which inter- 
feres with the safety and comfort of the pubhc. If 
the owner or occupier fails to obey the notice, he 
will be liable to be fined. Or the local authority 
may remove the obstruction oi nuisance themselves 
and may charge the expenses to the owner or 
the occupier 

HANSARD. — The popular name foi the official 
record of the proceedings of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment It IS a very full account of eveiy thing of 
importance which takes place, and the speeches of 
the different members are given at varying lengths, 
according to the importance of the positions occupied 
by them The question of the length of the reports 
is arranged by special contract The name is 
derived from Luke Hansard, who was born in 1752 
He was a Norwich man who established a large 
printing business, and he published the journals of 
the Houses of Parhament from 1774 until his death 
in 1828 His name has now become indissolubly 
associated with the reports ever since his day. 

HANSE. — Th'o Hansa (bond or confederacy) or 
Hanseatic League, was a politico-commercial asso- 
ciation or league of cities in the north of Germany 
and the adjoining states, which flourished all through 
the Middle Ages Its origin is obscure, but its 
primary object was to afford mutual protection to 
the cities composing it against the continual piracy 
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that had infested the North and Baltic seas In 
the twelfth century, Hamburg and Lubeck formed 
an alliance, which gradually came to include the 
coast cities and some of the intenor towns Lubeck 
(the head), Hamburg, and Bremen were joined by 
Dortmund, Munster, Soest, Brunswick, Magdeburg, 
and Cologne, the last town connecting the northern 
towns with the waterway of the Rhine and with 
south Europe By A d 1 300 seventy cities were 
in the League, including every centre of importance, 
from Livonia to Holland These were divided into 
four districts Lubeck, at the head of the first, had 
under it Hamburg, Bremen, Rostock, Wismar, and 
others , Cologne, at the head of the second, had 
twenty-nine towns under it ; Brunswick, at the 
head of the third, had thirteen towns under it ; and 
Danzig, at the head of the fourth, had eight towns 
near it and others more remote under its rule The 
capital was Lubeck, where the archives were kept, 
and the congresses most frequently held The 
deliberations of these congresses decided the duties 
on imports and exports , fixed the contributions of 
the various towns to the common treasury , decided 
questions of peace and war ; settled quarrels among 
the members , and inflicted severe penalties for 
disobedience 

Gradually the power of the Hansa aties increased, 
their commerce developed, and they became more 
and more ambitious. They began to seek not only 
their own commercial security, but to secure a 
monopoly of the tiade of the north of Europe and 
to emulate in the Baltic the power exerased by 
Venice in the Adriatic Their wealth and mihtary 
and naval power enabled them to gain privileges 
and immunities from the noithem kings and princes, 
which almost gave them a complete monopoly of 
the foreign trade of Denmark, Prussia, Russia, and 
Scandinavia In spite of their monopohsing ten- 
dencies, the Hansa towns did much for European 
civilisation They suppressed piracy by sea and 
land , introduced the principles of orderly obedience 
and constitutional government , developed a fresh 
spirit of civic order and freedom ; increased the 
standard of social comfort and artistic excellence , 
encouraged industry and trade , caused towns to 
arise , bi ought to a high pitch of perfection the arts 
of navigation and shipbuilding , and used their 
merchant navy for both commerce and war 

The League extended and facilitated its commerce 
by estabhshing " factories " or agencies in various 
foreign countries Wisby, in Gothland, the centre 
of the Russian trade with Germany, had a factory 
in Novgorod , Lubeck had one in Scania ; Cologne 
had one in London , and two other important 
factories were in Bruges and Bergen These fac- 
tories formed trading agencies of considerable 
utility, where the natural productions of the various 
countries were collected and exchanged for the 
imported goods from the Hansa towns They 
enjoyed special privileges, granted or extorted from 
the various rulers, such as exemption from taxation 
and the ordinary law of the land , and were most 
carefully regulated by strict laws made by the 
Hansa At Novgorod were collected wax, tallow, 
hides, leather, and com, which were exchanged for 
woollen cloths, linen, yarn, metal goods, needles, 
salt, Rhine wines, and beer The Swedish Hansa 
factories exchanged copper, timber, salted fish, and 
meat for corn, meal, linen, cloth manufactures, 
metal goods, and wine Danish factories exported 
salt fish, herrings, horses, cattle, and com, and 
imported linen and woollen cloths, wine, beer, wax, 
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and honey From Norwegian factories came 
timber, resin, pitch, furs, fish, and blubber in return 
for corn, wine, beer, metal goods, cloth, yam, salt, 
spices, and fraits English factories sent wool, tin, 
leather, and hides, for which they received manu- 
factured products, wax, and herrings. The Nether- 
lands trade was very large, for here were assembled 
the products of the north — ^fish, blubber, tar, skins, 
furs, tallow, wax, honey, and copper — special 
German products — ^wine, hops, dyestuffs, coarse 
woollens, com, fmit, iron goods, timber, flax, hemp, 
and leather — English wool, southern fruits, and 
Asiatic spices and silks In return the Netherlands 
supphedfine Imen and woollen fabrics, laces, leather 
goods, silks, velvets, armour, and locksmiths’ work 
During the fifteenth century the Hansa developed 
an important trade with southern and western 
Europe From France the League obtained wine, 
salt, oil, and madder , and from Spam and Portugal 
wine, salt, oil, fruit, sugar, silk, and wax Thus 
there was a very effective trade carried on by the 
Hansa before the vanous countries had developed 
an active trading class of their own 

In the seventeenth century the Hansa declined. 
Its downfall was due to the commercial spirit born 
in other lands and cities, the opening up of Atlantic 
trade, the disastrous Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), 
the migration of the herrings to the coasts of Holland 
rather than to the Baltic m the fifteenth century, 
the nse of Protestantism, the failure to adopt newei 
methods of trade, the lack of unity among its 
members, and the growth of strong State Govern- 
ments Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, however, 
still survive as old Hanse towns, ranking to-day as 
States in the German Repubhe. 

HARBOUR. — A haven in which ships can anchor 
A harbour is a place which is only partly enclosed, 
and is thus distingmshed from a dock, which is 
wholly enclosed 

HARBOUR DUES. — Payments which have to be 
made by ships for entering certain harbours and 
using landing stages, etc 
HARBOUR MASTER.— The public officer who 
has control and charge of a harbour 
HARD CASH. — This is a term often applied to 
coins as distinguished from bank notes, wtuch are 
sometimes spoken of as ” soft money ” 
hardware. — A comprehensive ^name for 
articles of brass, iron, copper, etc , especially iron- 
mongery The chief centres of the industry in 
England are at Birmingham, Sheffield, and Wolver- 
hampton, and foreign competition has been met in 
recent years by the more extended use of modern 
machinery, and the adoption of scientific methods 
and research in the various branches of the trade 
HARE. — ^Though this rodent is common in 
Europe, the import trade of Great Britain is done 
with the United States and Canada, which send 
large numbers of slans annually 

HARICOT BEANS.— The seeds of Phaseolus 
vulgaris, the French or kidney bean. These beans 
are culfivated on a large scale in Fiance, Germany^ 
and Switzerland for consumption in these countries 
and for export Several varieties are grown in 
France, and large quantities are imported into this 
country The chief market kinds are the large 
white floury haricots, the dry medium kind, and the 
small nce-haricots " Haricots flageolets ” and 
” Haricots vert ” are the green unripe beans pre- 
served and sold in bottles or tins 

HARTER ACT. — By this title is generally known 
the United States Act of Congress, 1893. Apart 
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from this statute, the law of the States does not 
admit of the insertion of a negligence clause in bills 
of lading or charter parties The Act modifies the 
stringency of this attitude by permitting a ship- 
owner to limit Ins responsibihties in respect of the 
imphed warranty of seaworthiness to the exercise 
of due diligence to ensure that the ship is in fact 
seaworthy This is not directly set forth in the 
statute, it merely being provided that " no bill of 
lading shall contain clausing whereby the obhga- 
tions of the owner (or owners) of the vessel to 
exercise due dihgence propeily to man. equip, pro- 
vision, and outfit the vessel, and to make her sea- 
worthy and capable of performing her intended 
voyage, or whereby the obligations of her master, 
officers, agents, or servants carefully to handle and 
stow her cargo, and to care for and properly deliver 
it, are in any way lessened, weakened, or avoided,” 
and if tins is requisite, the bills of lading must 
expressly state that the obligations of the carrier 
are hmited to the exercise of due dihgence Subject 
to the above, the shipowner is entitled to benefit of 
the following exceptions faults or errors in naviga- 
tion or in the management of the vessel , dangers 
of the sea or other navigable waters , acts of God , 
acts of pubhc enemies , inherent defect, quahty, or 
vice of things carried , insufficiency of package , 
seizure under legal process ; act or omission of the 
shipper or owner of the goods, his owner or repre- 
sentative , saving or attempting to save life or 
property at sea, or any deviation in rendering such 
service The addition of any further exceptions 
negatives the whole exceptions clause 

All affreightment contracts issued in the USA. 
must contain a clause paramount embodying the 
provisions of the Act so that these will be apphed 
in whatever country any action is taken to enforce 
such contracts all affreightment contracts sued 
on in the American courts will be construed subject 
to the Harter Act, 

A bill of lading must be issued m respect of every 
shipment from and between foreign ports and ports 
in the U.S A. which must state the marks necessary 
for identification , the number of packages or 
quantity, stating whether it be carrier’s or shipper’s 
weight , and the apparent order and condition of 
the goods 

Violation of any of the provisions of the Act may 
result, on conviction, in the imposition of a fine not 
exceeding :£2,000 

HARTSHORN. — ^The shavings of the antlers of 
the red deer, from which numerous products are 
distilled. The most important is spirits of harts- 
horn, but the name now stands for a solution of 
ammonia, 

HASHISH.— (See Bhang ) 

HATCHWAY. — The opening in the deck of a 
shm which gives access to the hold. 

HATS. — Straw, cloth, felt, or silk are the usual 
materials employed in the manufacture of hats, 
though other materials are used in milhnery The 
tall silk hat was introduced from France towaids 
the middle of the nineteenth century Several 
processes are involved in its manufacture The 
body of stiffened calico or cork is first prepared on 
a block, covered with a kind of varnish, and ironed. 
The covering of plush is next added, the brims are 
shaped, and the article is fined, and finished with 
silk binding Opera hats are made on a collapsible 
mechanical frame, and corded silk or mermo 
replace the silk plush Felt hats are manufactured 
principally in the neighbourhood of Manchester 


The fui of rabbits and beavers is the material most 
frequently employed, but camels’ hair and wool are 
used for the finest and coaisest varieties respectively 
Great Britain does a large export trade in hats, 
paiticularly in felt hats fiom Manchester and straw 
hats from Bedford Canton and Tuscany also supply 
the straw variety, while Lyons and Metz provide 
the plush for silk hats New York and Pans are 
other centres of the hat trade 

Panama hats are dealt with separately 
HAULAGE. — The exclusive charge made by rail- 
way, dock, and canal companies for the use of 
carnages and trucks, the use of a line of rails, or 
the drawing of loaded or empty bucks or wagons 
from one point to another It does not cover the 
services of loading and discharging the trucks. 

HAVEN. — An inlet of the sea, or the mouth of 
a river where a ship can obtain a good anchorage 
HAWKERS. — A hawker is generally defined as 
a person who travels with a horse or other beast of 
burden, and goes from place to place or to other 
men’s houses carrying to sell, or exposing for sale, 
any goods, wares, or merchandise, or carrying or 
exposing samples of goods, wares, or merchandise 
to be afterwards delivered But tlus defimtion now 
requires extension. It seems to include any person 
who travels in any fashion to a place in winch he 
does not usually reside or carry on business, and 
there sells or exposes for sale any goods, wares, or 
merchandise at anv house, shop, room, booth, stall, 
or other place hii ed or used by him for that purpose. 

There are several nice points to be considered 
which have been raised at different times as to who 
IS and who is not a hawker Thus, if a man goes 
round with a horse and van to deliver goods in 
accordance with a previous contract of sale, he is 
not a hawker. And the same thing is true if he 
dehvers goods m pursuance of a previous order to 
send goods on approval. But if he takes goods 
about to find customers for them he would not 
escape from his liability to take out a licence 
merely by calhng upon certain specified customers 
and not generally upon members of the pubhc 
By the Hawkers Act, 1888, a man is brought 
within its provisions if, for instance, he habitually 
travels about with a horse and cart carrying, e g., 
a cask of oil, and calls at customers’ houses in 
compliance with their request, and there dehvers 
oil without having received previous orders for 
any specified quantities 

Hawkers may not hawk gunpowder, or deal m 
spirits or other intoxicants, or hawk tobacco or 
snuff They cannot hawk petroleum, unless they 
are hcensed petroleum sellers ; or postage stamps, 
unless they are servants of the Post Office, or 
gold or silver plate, without an additional licence. 
These enactments are laid down by various Acts of 
Parliament. 

A hawker is compelled to take out an excise 
licence, which costs £2 per annum. This hcence is 
granted on the production of a certificate *of fitness 
signed by a justice of the peace of the place where 
the hawker resides, or by certain other persons 
specified in the Act of 1888 It is an offence for 
any person to act as a hawker without a licence, 
or to refuse to produce it for inspection on demand 
Hawlang without a hcence is punishable by a fine 
of ;£10, and the forging of a hawker’s licence renders 
the offender hable to a penalty of ^^50 

The following classes of persons are exempt from 
the necessity of taking out a licence — 

(1) Sellers of victuals, this word “ victuals ” 
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being extended to include ever 5 rtliing wbicli con- 
stitutes an ingiedient in any food consumed by 
man (This exemption, however, may be subject 
to any local Act deahng with the trading of a 
particular market or place ) 

(2) Commercial travellers or other persons, selhng 
or seeking orders for goods to or from dealers 
therein, who buy to sell again 

(3) The makers of any goods, or their servants, 
etc , usually residing with them, selhng or seeking 
orders for goods manufactured by such makers 

(4) Dealers in coal 

(5) Persons selling or exposing for sale goods or 
merchandise in a public market or fair This 
exemption also may be subject to local provisions 

A hawker is liable to a penalty of ;^10 if he fails 
to exhibit his name and the words " hcensed 
hawker,” m legible characters, on every box, pack- 
age, etc , used by him, and on any vehicle which 
he requires for his trading, and on any handbills 
he distributes, and on any rooms occupied by him 
for sale purposes. 

An officer of the Inland Revenue or a pohce- 
constable may arrest any peison hawlang without 
a hcence, or even a hcensed hawker if he refuses 
to produce his hcence. The offender may then be 
summarily dealt with before a local justice of the 
peace, and if he fails to pay the fine imposed, 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, may 
be imposed for a term not exceeding one month 

As to the difference between a hawker and a 
pedlar, see Pedlars 

HAY. — ^Meadow grass dried and used as fodder. 
The grass is usually mixed with clover and similar 
plants, which improve its quahty. It must be cut 
young befoie the nutritive matter has become 
fibrous The weather m which the grass is cut and 
dried is very important, as the flavour of the hay 
depends on it A load consists of 36 trusses of 
56 lbs each Holland exports large quantities to 
Great Britain. 

HAY, CORN, AND STRAW DEALERS.— An Act 
to regulate the bu 3 nng and selling of hay and straw 
was passed in 1796 Hay and straw may be sold 
only m bundles or trusses within the cities of London 
and Westminster, and a radius of thirty miles 
thereof. New hay must weigh 60 lbs a truss, and 
old hay, 56 lbs. ; a truss of straw must weigh 36 lbs 
A load of hay or straw must contain tlurty-six 
trusses. New hay must not be sold for old hay , 
the inside contents of a truss of hay or straw must 
be of the same quahty as the outside. The pair of 
bands of a truss of hay must not exceed 5 lbs m 
weight Common salesmen, factors, and agents 
must not buy or sell hay or straw on their own 
account 

Within seven days after a sale of hay or straw, 
a just and true account of the transaction must be 
sent to the owner on whose account the sale was 
made ^ register must be kept of all hay and straw 
sales effected in every public market. This rule 
does not apply to sales made by special contract, 
and not made in the hay and straw market Proper 
scales and weights must be kept by the market 
official, so that the buyer may have the hay and 
straw weighed 

No person shall buy and sell again any hay or 
straw on its way to the market, so that it may be 
again bought and sold at the market This practice 
IS known as " forestalling ” {qv) No charge must be 
made beyond the true price paid or agieed upon 
When a quantity of hay or straw is sold in the 


market, no other but that actually sold must be 
dehvered None of the following things must be 
added to increase the weight : Water, sand, eaith, 
or any other matter or thing No salesman or 
driver must dehver less than the proper number of 
trusses sold 

If hay or straw is exposed for sale m a market 
place, and is not sold, it must be brought by 1 1 am 
on the next market day, and not on a “ bye day ” 
No false receipt, ticket, or memorandum, must be 
given for any hay or straw sold Disobedience to 
any rule of this statute is fob owed by fine, and, in 
some cases, by imprisonment 

In 1834 the statute law was amended as regards 
markets of a private character through which there 
IS no public right of way for carriages In 1856 it 
was enacted that a ticket or note must be dehvered 
to every buyer, containing the number of trusses 
sold, together with the name and address of the 
owner The penalty for adulteration was increased. 
The clerk of the market must weigh the hay or 
straw, if required to do so, and examine the same 
to see if it IS free from adulteration The clerk of 
the market has power to summons an offender 

The Corn Returns Act, 1882, enacts that weekly 
returns of the purchases of British corn shall be 
made, under the direction of the Board of Trade, 
from such towns as may be fixed from time to time ; 
and the average puce of British corn shall be ascer- 
tained from these returns Every buyer of corn, 
who is required to do so, must make a weekly 
return on the last market day in the week, specifying 
the amount of each sort of British corn bought by 
lum in the town , the jliice, the weight, and other 
particulars, and the seller The following are held to 
be buyers of corn : A dealer in British corn, corn- 
factor, miller, maltster, brewer, distiller, carrier, 
merchant, cleik, or agent, who purchases British 
corn for sale The particulars of the corn returns 
are collected bji- mspectois of the Board of Trade, 
and are by them transmitted to the Central Depart- 
ment. The corn returns are pubhshed at regular 
intervals 

By the Corn Sales Act, 1921, corn, including 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, and maize must, unless 
still growing, be sold by weight : the hundredweight 
IS now the unit instead of the bushel 

HAZARDOUS GOODS. — Goods considered by 
the Fire Offices' Committee as likely either to cause 
fire or to increase the conflagration in the event of 
fire occurring 

HAZARDOUS TRADES.— (See Factory and 
Workshops Act ) 

HAZEL NUTS. — ^The fruit of a small tree of the 
oak family Filberts, cob-nuts, and Spanish or 
Barcelona nuts are different species of hazel nuts, 
and another variety is exported from Turkey. 
Barcelona nuts are imported into England in 
November, packed in bags of 1 cwt 14 lb , other 
Spanish nuts arnviug from October to February in 
"barrel" sacks of about l|cwt The nuts are 
edible, and also yield an oil useful in painting and 
perfumery The wood of the tree is used for making 
wallang sticks, rustic work, crates, and liuidles. 

HEALTH. BILL OF.— (See Bill of Health ) 

HEALTH INSURANCE.— (See National Health 
Insurance ) 

HEALTH, MINISTRY OF — (See Local Govern- 
ment ) 

HEATING. — All business premises should be 
adequately heated in the cold weather, otherwise 
efficiency is bound to deteiiorate Clerical workers 
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particularly, are unable to do tbemselves justice or the locomotive contains in itself sufficient motive 

in a low temeprature, while in retail shops not only power to move it, one person must remain in 

the comfort of the assistants, but also the comfort attendance whilst it is on any highway, although 

of customers, must be considered The apparatus it is stationary, 

installed must be such as will convey warmth to (5) The dnvers must give as much space as 
every corner of the office, department, or shop possible for the passing of other traffic 
For the small shop or office the open fire looks (6) The whistle of such locomotive must not be 
cheerful, but is rather wasteful, while its range is sounded for any purpose whatever, nor must the 

limited. Stoves are more economical, but have to cyhnder taps be opened within sight of any person 

be placed in the centre of the room to ensure warmth nding, driving, leading, or in charge of a horse upon 

in all parts, which is not always practicable, and the road , nor must the steam be allowed to attain 

apart from this, their appearance is unsightly in a pressure such as to exceed the limit fixed by the 

this position. Factories are often heated by means safety valve, so that no steam is blowm ofi, when 

of steam pipes, running under the floor, or alongside the locomotive is upon the road 

the walls just above the floor When the former (7) Every such locomotive must be instantly 

method is employed, gratings are placed over the stopped on the person preceding the same, or any 

pipes to permit the heat to rise, but these must be other person with a horse or carriage, putting up 

kept free from obstruction, otherwise the purpose his hand as a signal to require such locomotive to 

wiU be defeated In some factories a hot-air system be stopped. 

IS installed The heated air travels along overhead (8) Any person in charge of any such locomotive 
chutes, and escapes through openings made at must provide two efficient hghts to be affixed con- 
given distances, so that the departments below are spicuously, one at each side on the front of the 
very effectively warmed There is one system of same. 

combined heating and ventilating, warm fresh air (9) The hghts required to be carried on a loco- 
being circulated by means of fans In the hot motive, whether stationary or passing on any high- 

weather this system can be used for ventilating way, must be earned between the hours of one hour 
purposes only after sunset and one hour before sunrise during the 

BUBAVY LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS. — six months begmmng the first day of April in any 

" Locomotive ” means a locomotive propelled by year, and between sunset and sunrise during the 

steam or by power other than animal. Under the six months beginning the first day of October in any 

Locomotive Act, 1861, it is unlawful for the owner year , and there must be carried, in addition, 

or driver of any heavy locomotive to drive it over during those hours, an efficient red hght on the 

any suspension bridge, or over any bridge on which rear of the locomotive, or, if it is drawing wagons, 

a conspicuous notice has been placed, by the on the rear of the last wagon, fixed m such a manner 

authority or persons liable for the repair of the as to be conspicuous 

bridge, that the bridge is insufficient to carry (10) Every hght carried on a locomotive, or on a 
weights beyond the orffinary traffic of the district, wagon drawn by a locomotive, must be fitted with 

without previously obtaining consent This pro- such shutters or other contrivances as will enable 

vision does not apply to light locomotives or motor the hght to be temporarily screened in an effective 

cars {qv) In the Locomotives Act of 1898 (Sec. 6), manner 

there is a further power to prohibit, restrict, or (11) In the event of a non-compliance with any 
regulate by by-laws the use of locomotives on any of the above provisions, the owner of the locomotive 

highway or bridge All damage caused to bridges is, on summary conviction before two justices, 

by locomotives must be made good by the owners hable to a penalty of £10 

of the locomotives The weight of every locomotive. Under Section 28 of the Highways and Loco- 
and the name and residence of the owner thereof, motives (Amendment) Act, 1878, a locomotive not 
must be conspicuously and legibly affixed thereon, drawing any carriage, and not exceeding in weight 
under a penalty of £2 If the user of a locomotive 3 tons, must have the tyres of the wheels thereof not 
on a highway damages the road to such an extent less than 3 in in width, with an additional inch for 
as to cause a pubhc nuisance, the owner may be every ton or fraction of a ton above the first 3 tons, 
restrained by injunction. Every locomotive on a A locomotive drawing any wagon or carnage must 
highway must be worked according to the following have the tyres of the driving wheels thereof not less 
rules and regulations, viz. — than 2 in in width for every ton in weight of the loco- 

(1) Two persons must be employed in drivmg or motive, unless the diameter of such wheels exceed 

attending to the locomotive 5 ft , when the width of the tyres may be reduced 

(2) In the case of any locomotive not being a in the same proportion as the diameter of the wheels 

steam roller, another person must be employed to is increased, but in such case the width of the tyres 
accompany the locomotive in such a manner as to must not be less than 14 in A locomotive must not 
be able to give assistance to any person with horses exceed 9 ft in width or 14 tons in weight, except 
or carnages drawn by horses meeting or overtalang under certain circumstances The driving v^eels of 
the locomotive, and must give assistance when a locomotive must be cyhndrical and smooth-soled, 
required or shod with diagonal cross-bars of not less than 

(3) When a locomotive is drawing more than 3 in in width nor more than three-quarters of an 
three wagons, another person must be employed inch in thickness, extending the full breadth of the 
for the purpose of attending to the wagons ; but tjnre, and the space intervening between each such 
it is not necessary in the case of two locomotive cross-bar must not exheed 3 in. A local authority 
plough engmes (including their necessary gear) may give permission to any person owning a loco- 
closely following one another to employ more than motive exceeding 9 ft in width or 14 tons in 
five persons m all; but one of these persons must be weight to use it on any highway within their 
employed to accompany the engines and give district 

assistance in manner thereby required. Section 4 of the Locomotive Act, 1861, provides 

(4) So long as the fires of a locomotive are alight, that any wagon, wain, cart, or other carriage drawn 
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or propelled by a locomotive, not having cylindrical 
wheels, must not carry any greater weight than is 
permitted m such wagon, cart, etc , by the General 
Turnpike Act , and any wagon, warn, cart, or other 
carriage having cylindrical wheels must not carry 
over or above the weight of the wagon, etc , any 
greater weight than IJ tons for each pair of wheels, 
unless the fellies, tyres, or shoes are 4 in or more 
m breadth , nor carry a greater weight than 2 tons 
for each pair of wheels, unless the feUies, tyres, or 
shoes are 6 in or more in breadth , nor carry a 
greater weight than 3 tons for each pair of wheels, 
unless the fellies, tyres, or shoes are 8 in or more 
in breadth , and for every single wheel one-half of 
that permitted to be carried on a pair of wheels ; 
nor m any case is it lawful to carry a greater weight 
than 4 tons on each pair of wheels, oi 2 tons on each 
wheel But if such wagons, etc., are built and con- 
st! ucted with springs upon each axle, then they are 
allowed to carry one-sixth more in weight, in addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned weights, upon each pair 
of wheels. 

The council of a municipal borough as regards any 
highway situated m the borough, and the county 
council as regards any highway situated in the 
county, but not m a borough, may permit any 
wagons, drawn or propelled by a locomotive, on the 
highway to cariy weights in excess of those men- 
tioned in Section 4 of the Locomotive Act, 1861 
The weight mentioned in Section 4 of the Act of 
1861 does not extend to any wagon cariymg one 
block, plate, cable, roll, vessel of stone oi metal, 
or other single aiticle, being of greatei weight than 
16 tons , but the fellies, tyres, or shoes of such 
wagon must not be less than 8 m m bieadth, and 
any damage arising from the use of any such wagon 
must be deemed to be damage caused" by excessive 
weight 

The weight unloaded of every wagon drawn or 
propelled % a locomotive must be conspicuously 
and legibly affixed thereon under a penalty of ;^5. 

A locomotive must not be used on any highway to 
draw more than three loaded wagons (exclusive of 
any wagon solely used for cairpng water for the 
locomotive) without the consent of the borough or 
county council, as the case may be The council of 
a county and of any borough may by by-law (a) 
prohibit or restrict the use of locomotives on any 
specified highway , (b) regulate the use of loco- 
motives and of wagons on any highway ; and (c) 
prohibit or restrict the use of a locomotive on any 
specified budge. 

Every locomotive used on any highway must be 
constructed on the principle of consuming its own : 
smoke ; and any person using any locomotive not 
so constructed, or not consuming, so far as practic- ; 
able, its own smoke, is liable to a fine of £5 for every 
day the locomotive is used on any highway Loco- i 
motives must not meet on a bridge Every loco- 
motive must be licensed by a county council, but i 
this doe^ not apply to any agricultural locomotive, ] 
to any locomotive not used for haulage purposes, ! 
to any steam-i oiler, or to any locomotive belonging i 
to a road authority when used by them within their ( 
district. The licence must be taken out in the i 
county in which the locomotive is at the time i 

ordinarily used, or to be used, and remains in force 1 

for one year from the date on which it is granted I 
and no longer The cost of the hcence is not to ] 
exceed ;£10 if the weight of the locomotive (exclu- i 
sive of water and coal) is not more than 10 tons, 
with an addition not exceeding £2 for every ton or 
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fraction of a ton by which that weight exceeds 10 
tons in the case of a locomotive exceeding that 
weight The council of the county must on the 
grant of a licence provide the person with a licence 
plate, having maiked upon it the date and number 
of the licence and the name of the council by which 
it IS granted The hcence plate must be fixed in a 
conspicuous position to the locomotive, and must 
not be removed, whilst the hcence is in force, with- 
out the consent of the council A licence may, with 
the consent of the council by which it has been 
granted, be transferred from one locomotive to 
another locomotive belonging to the same owner 
Where a locomotive is licensed in any county, an 
additional hcence may be taken out in any other 
county in the same manner ; but such additional 
hcence expires on the same date as the original 
licence, and the cost of the additional hcence is £5 
where the locomotive does not weigh more than 
10 tons and £1 for eveiy ton or fraction of a ton 
exceeding 10 tons A locomotive must not be used 
on any highway in any county in which it is not 
licensed, except on payment to the council of the 
county of a fee not exceeding 2s 6d for each day 
on which it IS used The penalty for a breach of 
any of the above provisions is a fine not exceeding 
;^10 This hcence is gi anted to the locomotive — ^not 
to its owner It, therefore, passes with the 
locomotive and continues in force dm mg the 
year, notwithstanding any number of changes in 
ownership 

All locomotives not required to be licensed (t e., 
any agricultural locomotive, any locomotive not 
used for haulage purposes, any steam-i oiler, and 
any locomotive belonging to a load authoiity when 
used by them within their district) must be legis- 
tered in the county in which they are ordinarily 
used, oi to be used, m such manner as the county 
council may direct, and the fees for legistration 
must not exceed 2s. 6d. ; but this provision as to 
registration does not apply in the case of the use 
by any road authority of steam-rollers belonging 
to them within their district If a steam-roller is 
used outside the district of the road authority, it 
must be registered 

Wheie, by aceitificateof their surveyor, it appeals 
to a road authority that, having legard to the 
average expenses of repairing highways m the 
neighbourhood, extraordinary expenses have been 
incurred by such authority in repairing such high- 
way by reason of the damage caused by excessive 
weight passing along the same, or extraordinary 
traffic thereon, such authority may recover from 
any person by whose order such weight or traffic 
has been conducted the amount of such expenses 
as may be proved, to the satisfaction of the court, 
to have been incurred by such authoiity by leason 
of the damage, provided that any person against 
whom expenses are, or may be recoverable, may 
enter into an agreement with such authority for 
payment to them of a composition in respect of 
such weight or traffic. Expenses may be recovered, 
if not exceeding /250, in the county court, and, if 
exceeding that sum, in the High Court Proceedings 
must be commenced within twelve months of the 
time at which the damage has been done, or, where 
the damage is the consequence of any particular 
building contract or work extending over a long 
period, they must be commenced not later than six 
months after the completion of the contract or 
work. 

Where an offence under any Act or by-law 
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relating to locomotives on highways, for which the 
owner of a locomotive or wagon is liable to a penalty, 
has, in fact, been committed by some servant, work- 
man, or other person, that servant, etc , is liable to 
the same penalty as if he were the owner Where 
the owner is charged with any ofience, he is entitled, 
upon information duly laid by him, to have any 
other pel son whom he chaiges as the actual offender 
brought before the court at the time appointed for 
hearing the charge, and if the owner pioves to the 
satisfaction of the court that he had used due dib- 
gence to enforce the law, and that the other person 
had committed the ofience without the owner's 
knowledge, consent, or connivance, that other per- 
son shall be summarily convicted and the owner 
shall be exempt from any fine 

HEAVY STOCK—The stock of those railways 
which have a heavy goods trafiic. 

HECTARE. — (See Metric System ) 

HEDGES, DITCHES, AND FENCES.— Owing to 
the law as regards trespass, especially seeing that a 
man is responsible for the trespass of his own cattle, 
it is a matter of importance to know who is the 
owner, and upon whom falls the obligation of 
repairing hedges and fences, which form the dividing 
hues between adjacent properties Generally, there 
is no difficulty as to setthng the ownership, as the 
property in the hedge or the fence, as the case may 
be, resides in the^ owner of the soil upon which it 
stands. The case is not always so easy when a 
ditch is in question 

In country districts, as well as in urban districts, 
where there are two fields or gardens adjoimng, 
and there is a separation by means of a hedge and 
a ditch, the ownership of the hedge is in that person 
in whose field the ditch is not Also, the ownership 
of the ditch is, pnm& facie, in the person who is 
owner of the hedge But if there are two ditches, 
one on each side of the hedge, or if theie is no 
ditch at all, the ownership of the hedge must be 

roved by showing what rights have been exercised 

y the parties in the past. For example, if one 
owner has regularly pruned and kept the hedge in 
proper condition for, say, twenty years, he will be 
proved to have a prescriptive right to the hedge 
And the same is true with regard to a fence, and 
there is no difierence in the law as to the ownership 
of a ditch, whether there is a fence or a hedge 

It has been stated above that where there is no 
ditch, the ownership of the fence or hedge must 
be shown by independent evidence But if it is 
exactly on the boundary hne, the question of 
ownership, and, consequently, the responsibihty for 
repair, is decided by proof of acts of ownership on 
the part of either of the adjoining occupiers of the 
land 

The statement of the conclusion of law as to the 
ownership of a ditch, noticed above, is somewhat 
curious at first sight. The rule is said to have 
arisen as follows : A man cannot interfere with 
land or commit a trespass upon it when he is not 
the owner. If, then, there is a ditch, it is presumed 
that the digger of the same was upon his own land 
and threw up the excavated earth upon his own 
field where the hedge was made. This is, of course, 
a legal presumption, but it is capable of being 
rebutted After twenty years, however, a 

prescriptive title is gained, and no question can 
then arise as to hedges and ditches which have 
been so long in existence. 

It is always the occupier and not the owner who 
must repair fences in the absence of any agreement 


to the contrary, and he is responsible for any 
damage which may arise through his negligence. 
It IS not in every case that a badly kept fence will 
give rise to a right of action at law The test seems 
to be this • Is the fence a nuisance ? And even 
then the whole circumstances of the case must be 
carefully considered, especially if any injury that 
arises happens to infants 

A good illustration is supphed by the case of 
Harrold v. Watmy, 1898, 2 Q B 320, and the note 
on the same is thus given in Shirley's Leading Cases 
“ The plaintifi, a boy of the age of four years, 
while passing along a highway, chmbed upon a 
fence situate upon the defendant’s adjoining field 
and separating it from the highway, for the purpose 
of looking at other boys at play on the further side 
of the fence, and not for the purpose of chmbing 
over it The fence, which was so defective as to 
constitute a nuisance, fell upon the plaintiff and 
injured him In an action to recover damages for 
the injury, the Court of Appeal held that, as the 
plaintiff in climbing upon the fence was merely 
indulging the natural instinct of a boy of tus age, 
and doing an act which the defendant ought to 
have contemplated as likely to be done by children 
using the highway, the defendant was not entitled 
to avail himself of the defence that the injury was 
caused by the plaintiff’s own act, and that the 
plaintiff was consequently entitled to recover ” 

HEIR . — ^The heir, or heir-at-law is the term used 
to designate the person who was formerly entitled 
to succeed to real estate on the death of the owner 
intestate Real property has now been brought 
into hne with personalty, and the term has only a 
popular significance It is still properly used in 
connection with the succession to peerages and the 
like 

HEIRLOOMS. — Strictly speaking, these are the 
personal chattels which formerly passed on the 
death of the owner to the heir and not to the 
personal representative of the deceased Since 
real property is now part of the estate of an intestate 
passing to the personal representative on trust for 
sale, heirlooms will also pass They retain their 
significance when they are settled along with the 
manor house, but they can be sold under the 
Settled Lands Act, 1925 

HEKTOGRAPH. — (See Duplicating.) 

“ HELD OVER.” — This is an expression some- 
times used in connection with cheques which are 
received by a banker after the daily exchange has 
been made. Such cheques are said to be ” held 
over ” to the following day There is no holding 
over when a banker receives late in the day cheques 
drawn upon his own bank They should be either 
paid or dishonoured on the day of receipt 

HEMP. — ^The Cannabis saliva, a plant of West 
and Central Asia, but now extensively cultivated 
in Russia, Germany, Italy, and the United States 
It IS also grown in the Midlands, but th^ British 
variety lacks the resinous secretion from which the 
popular Indian narcotic is obtained (See Bhang ) 
Hemp is mainly important on account of its fibre, 
which IS obtained by steeping the bark in water, 
and is used for rope, cordage, sailcloth, etc Italian 
hemp IS white, with very long fibres, and is the chief 
variety used for strong cordage and carpet yarns 
Russian hemp, softer and coarser in character, is 
less used than in former years Hemp seed is a 
favourite food for birds It also yields an illuminat- 
ing oil used by Russian peasants, and of value in the 
manufacture of soaps, paints, and varnishes. The 
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residue is employed as fodder The term hemp is 
used also for many fibres employed in the malang 
of ropes, and include manilla from a species of 
banana, and sisal or henequen from an agave 

HENNA. — A small shrub cultivated in the East 
for the sake of the pigment obtained from its leaves, 
which IS used to stain the finger-tips and the beard 
Turkey imports large quantities from Persia and 
Egypt In Germany the dye is employed to impart 
a reddish-yellow colour to slans and leather 

HEREDITAMENT. — A hereditament, or herit- 
able property, is real or other property which 
formerly descended to the heir {qv ) If the word is 
used in a conveyance, it is sufficient, in English law, 
to pass almost any kind of real property 

HERIOT. — ^The fine in kind payable by a copy- 
holder to the lord of the manor on the death of tus 
predecessor in title Copyholds having been 
abohshed, all the incidents will gradually disappear 
Heriots are now commuted for by a money payment 
HERITABLE BOND.— In Scotland, this is a bond 
given by a debtor for a sum of money, which 
includes a conveyance of land, to be held by the 
creditor as security for the money. 

HERRING. — A small fish of the same family as 
the anchovy It is found in the North Atlantic and 
North Pacific Oceans, but is most abundant off the 
coasts of Great Britain, Norway, and Newfound- 
land The shoals appear at Wick in May, and 
gradually move southwards, Grimsby and Yarmouth 
being the chief English centres of the fishery , while 
Stornoway, Wick, Fraserburgh, Peterhead, and 
Aberdeen are the principal Scotch towns engaged. 
Herrings are cured in various ways, being smoked, 
•salted, or kippered There is an export tiade from 
Britain to Germany and Russia 
HIDES. — The skins of large animals used for the 
manufacture of leather The imported hides are 
salted and dried In Europe the chief producing 
countries are Russia, Holland, Belgium, and Italy 
Cow hides are chiefly imported from Austraha and 
from South America, which also supphes horse 
hides, while buffalo hides are sent from India 
Heavy hides also come from Africa, as well as the 
goat and kid skins, which are imported from the 
Cape. Slans dressed with the hair on are more 
correctly classified as furs 
HIGH BAILIFF. — ^This is the chief officer of the 
county court, appointed under the County Court 
Act, 1924, to attend the sittings of the court, and 
by himself, or by the bailiffs {q v.) appomted to 
assist him, to serve all summonses and orders, and 
execute all warrants, precepts, and writs of the 
court, with certain exceptions provided by the Acts 
governing County Courts By the County Court 
Act, 1924, the high bailiff must in future be the 
registrar of the court, who is to be a sohcitor of not 
less than seven years standing 

HIGH COURT. — ^The Pligh Court of Justice, so- 
called, primarily, to distinguish it from the county 
court, consists of three divisions , (1) The Chancery 
Division, (2) the King’s Bench Division, and (3) the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division As 
originally created there were six judges of the 
Chancery Division, fifteen judges and the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench Division, and two 
judges, one of whom is the President, of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division. The number of 
the judges in the various divisions has been changed 
from time to time as occasion has demanded, and 
in the case of the Probate, Di voice, and Admiralty 
for example, there aie now three judges The Lord 


Chief Justice and the President of the Probate, etc,. 
Division, are ex officio members also of the Court 
of Appeal, and the Loid Chancellor maj at any time 
call upon any of the other judges — the puisne 
judges — to sit in the Court of Appeal, if he thinks 
it necessary to do so for the more speedy administra- 
tion of justice, and, similarly, the Lord Justices of 
Appeal may be called upon to assist in the lower 
courts 

Although the High Court has jurisdiction over all 
matters, a litigant must not rush too hastily into 
litigation there, as the various county courts have 
been mvesled in recent times with increased 
jurisdiction — extending, since 1905, to ;^100 in 
many cases — and a person who chooses the High 
Court when he might have proceeded in a county 
court runs the risk of being involved in a heavy loss 
as to costs, unless he can obtain a certificate from 
the High Court judge before whom his case is tried 
that his action was one which was fit to be brought 
in the High Court instead of the county court 
There have been proposals for some years to in- 
crease the county court jurisdictionstiU further, but 
whether any further changes in this direction will 
take place is extremely doubtful 

The division of the High Court in which proceed- 
ings are to be taken depends upon the nature of the 
matter in dispute Many matters connected with 
shipping, such as salvage, bottomry, and the mort- 
gage of ships must be dealt with in the Admiralty 
Division, and it is to this division that all matters 
connected with divorce and the proving of wills are 
referred 

To the Chancery Division the following kinds of 
actions are specially assigned : (1) The administra- 
tion of the estates of deceased persons , (2) the dis- 
solution of partnerslnps and the taking of partner- 
ship and other accounts , (3) mortgages, with all 
questions relating to redemption and foreclosure , 
(4) the raising of portions and other charges on 
land ; (5) the sale and distribution of property 
subject to any hen or charge , (6) trusts, charitable 
and private, and their administration , (7) the 

rectification of deeds, together with the setting 
aside and cancellation of written documents , (8) 
the specific performance of contracts relating to 
landed property , (9) the partition and sale of 

estates ; (10) the guardianship of infants and the 
care of their estates When a case is set down in 
the Chancery Division it is assigned to a special 
judge accoidmg to rotation Tins is to prevent any 
suitor choosing his own judge for any particular 
reason The bulk of cases, however, which arise out 
of contract and tort are taken in the ICing’s Bench 
Division, and if they are commenced in any^ other 
division they may be transferred there. Foi a cer- 
tain class of commercial cases a separate couit, called 
the Commercial Court, winch is one of the King’s 
Bench Division, has been established 

As to procedure in general, see Action , and as 
to appeals from the High Court, see Appeal. 

HIGH SEAS. — ^The expression “ high seas,” when 
used with reference to the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Admiralty, includes all oceans, seas, bays, 
channels, rivers, creeks, and waters below low- 
water mark, and where great ships could go, with 
the exception only of such parts of such oceans, 
etc , as were within the body of some county. ” A 
foreign or colonial port, if it was part of the high 
seas m the above sense, e g , Alexandria and Algiers, 
would be as much within the j'urisdiction of the 
Admiralty as any other part of the liigh seas The 
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jurisdiction, liowever, is necessarily limited m its the surveyor were defined and the law of highways 
application. It can be exercised over persons or improved Some thirty years later, highway dis- 
ships only when they come to this country An tiicts, with highway boards, began to be formed 
artificial basin or dock excavated out of land, but out of the highway parishes under power given tO' 
into which water from the high seas could be made quarter sessions by several Highway Acts. This 
to flow, would not be in any sense part of the high was a useful simplification of highway authorities ; 
seas, whether such basin or dock was in this country but, in 1875, the Local Government Act (38 and 
or in any other ” (per Lord Justice Lindley in The 39 Vict c 55) transferred to the newly-created 
Mecca, 1895, P. 95) It was held by the Federal urban sanitary district the powers and liabilities of 
Courts of the United States that the Great Lakes the surveyors and the vestries. Three years later, 
are not high seas, and that these words have been by the Highways and Locomotives Act, 1878 (41 
used from time immemorial to designate the ocean and 42 Vict c. 77), the rural sanitary districts 
below low-water mark, and have rarely, if ever, whose area coincided with any highway districts 
been applied to interior or land-locked waters of were enabled to take over the highway boards 
any land ; but the Supreme Court of the United under orders from the justices The guardians of 
States has held otherwise (150 U S. 249), saying the poor were the rural sanitaiy authorities , and 
that this term is also apphcable to the open, they seldom availed themselves of the powei con- 
unenclosed waters of the Great Lakes. ferred on them. But in 1894, by the Local Govern- 

HKxHWAYS AND HIGHWAY AUTHORITIES, ment Act (56 and 57 Vict c 73), the ruial sanitary 
— A highway authority is a public body which districts were superseded by the rural district 
is entrusted with the charge of roads and ways councils, who became the highway authorities for 
over which all members of the public have a light their districts , and the highway parishes and 
to pass to and fro, and which has common law or boards ceased to exist. Thus the authorities for 
statutory powers and responsibilities of maintaimng ordinary highways became the district councils, 
them for the public benefit and for mam roads the county councils 

There are two lands of highways — (1) Ordi- 1 District Councils. Every district council has 

nayy highways , (2) mam roads and there now, under the Local Government Act, 1894, the 

IS a division of the highway authorities corre- powers, duties, and liabilities as to highways of the 
sponding to them Thus the authority for ordinary surveyor appointed by the vestiy under the High- 
highways within a borough is the county borough way Act, 1835, and of the vestry itself , as well 
or the borough council , and within other urban or as whatever powers were conferred upon urban 
rural districts the district council For the mam sanitary authorities by certain Sections (144-148) 
roads, the authority in a county borough or borough of the Public Health Act, 1875 There are also 
IS the borough council, and outside their areas the additional powers as to Inghways possessed by 
county council .urban district councils under the same Act, which, 

The distinction between the two classes of high- by an Order of the Ministry of Transport, may be 
ways has existed only since 1878, and is entirely conferred upon rural district councils The pro- 
statutory Mam roads are {a) those originally turn- tection of rights-of-way and of roadside wastes is 
pike roads , (6) any road declared by the county a pubhc duty specially laid on the district councils 
council to be a main road , (c) every road con- For the concurrent part played in performing this 
structed by a county council out of an advance duty by the paiish councils, see title Parish 

made to it by the Road Board under the Develop- Councils , but parish councils are not, properly 

ment and Road Improvement Funds Act, 1909 spealang, highway authorities 
19 Edw VII c 47) Any road which has ceased to 2. County Councils. By the Local Government 

be a turnpike road smce 1878 is a mam road , and Act, 1888, the mam roads and county bridges in a 

any which so ceased between 1870 and 1878 is a county are vested in the county council, and must 
mam road, unless it has been declared to be an be mamtained and repaired by it, unless the urban 

ordinary highway by an order of the Ministry of distnct council elects to retain any of them under 

Transport Of all these mam roads and badges, its control The county council either maintains 

except those within the area of the boroughs, the and repairs the roads and bridges itself, or it may 
county councils are the highway authorities impose the duty on the council in whose district 

The most primitive and simplest of highway they he, paying the cost as settled by agi eement or 
authorities was the common law parish, with its arbitration Where the urban district council 
ye^ry, which appointed a surveyor of highways, retains a mam road, it becomes, as we have before 
It had a liability to keep the roads in repair, and if mentioned, an ordinary highway , and the county 
It failed it could be indicted , and though there council pays an annual contribution, which is 
are varicms other remedies under modern Acts either agreed or settled by the Ministry of Trans- 
against the authorities liable to repair, resort to port Where a mam road ought to be repaired 
iMirtment still remains available By the time of by a district council, the county council may 
the Highway Act, 1835 (5 and 6 Will c 50), in very require it to be lepaired , and if this is not done, 
many cases, the liability had passed by custom or it may do the repairs itself, and recover the cost 
arrangement to almost every possible kind of area There are cases m which there is an obligation of 
OT place, each of which was a highway authority repairing bridges in some local distnct, as a 
ihus in the Highway Act, 1835, " parish ” includes hundred ; and the county council has the duty of 
any townsmp, tithing, rape, vill, wapentake, divi- secunng the proper observance of this obligation 
Sion, city borough, liberty, market town, franchise. It may enter into agreements with any district 
hamlet, pi ecmct, chapelry, or other place or distnct council as to making, improving, or freeing from 
maintaining its own highways. Each such place tolls mam roads or bridges, wholly or partly within 
was made by the Act a highway parish, and the its district. Also it may contribute to maintaining, 
vestry and its surveyor, or any meeting eqmvalent repairing, enlarging, and improving any highway 
to tne vestry which appointed its surveyor, was or pubhc footpath in the county, though it is not 
given a constitution by the Act, and the powers of a mam road , and it may purchase or take over 
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budges not county bridges, and erect new bridges, 
and maintain, lepair, and improve them The costs 
for all these purposes are chargeable to the general 
county account 

HINBE PALMER’S ACT.— This was an Act of 
Parliament, passed in 1869, which came into force 
in 1870, under which the priority which specialty 
debts {qv) formerly enjoyed over simple contract 
debts in the case of the administration of the estate 
of a deceased person was abolished The Act is 
repealed by the Administration of Estates Act, 1925 
(See Administration of Assets ) 

HIRE. — ^This term signifies — 

(1) Wages for service , or 

(2) The price paid for the temporary use of 
anything 

HIRE-PURCHASE. — A hire-purchase agreement 
generally consists of the following six elements : (1) 
an agreement by the owner of the chattels to let 
them on hire to the hirer , (2) an agreement by the 
hirer to hire them with the right ultimately to buy 
them at a fixed price payable by agreed instalments ; 

(3) an agreement by the hirer to pay the purchase 
price by instalments, which instalments are regarded 
merely as payments for the hue of the chattels in 
the event of the purchase not being completed , 

(4) a provision that, on payment of the agreed 
purchase price, the chattels become the property 
of the hirer, and until such payment, they remain 
the property of the original owner ; (5) a provision 

'that if the hirer makes default in punctual payment 
of any of the agreed instalments, or commits any 
other breach of the hiring agreement, or becomes 
bankrupt, etc., the owner may seize and re-take 

E issession of the chattels, and put an end to the 
re-purchase agreement and retain for himself all 
moneys received up-to-date , and (6) provisions 
for the protection and maintenance of the subject- 
matter of the agreement, an undei taking by 
the hirer at his own expense to keep the chattels 
insured against damage by fire, and to keep and 
maintain them in good repair and condition 
The above are the usual elements, but, as the 
name " hire-purchase ” implies, the only essential 
elements are an agreement to hire, coupled with the 
right to purchase under certain conditions The 
hirer is under no obligation to purchase, but he has 
the light to pui chase if certain conditions are com- 
plied with, and the owner is under an obligation to 
sell. A very laige amount of business is tiansacted 
by means of hire-purchase agreements, especially 
in the supply of furniture and machinery, but 
besides being used for the hire and purchase of 
goods, they are often used as a method of borrowing 
on secunty, and questions frequently arise whether 
a hire-purchase agreement is not a bill of sale and 
subject to the statutory restrictions of a bill of sale. 
A document which is a hire-purchase agreement and 
nothing else is not within the Bills of Sale Acts at 
all The title of the original owner to the chattels 
does n*t depend on the hiring agreement — ^he must 
have had a title to the goods before he purported 
to agree to let them out or sell them It is only 
when the owner of the goods has to rely on the 
alleged hiring agreement as proving his title that 
the alleged hiring agieement may be held in law 
to be a bill of sale 

According to the definition clause in the BiUs of 
Sale Acts, the expression “ bill of sale ” includes 
hcences to take possession of personal chattels as 
secunty for any debt , and since there is generally 
a clause in a hire-purchase agreement empowering 


the owner to seize and re-take possession of the 
chattels on default by the hirer in paying the instal- 
ments and in certain othei events, it is often con- 
tended that a hire-purchase agreement is a bill of 
sale and void because it is not registered, and is not 
in the form required by the Act of 1882 Thus, 
if 'A is the owner of certain furniture and requires 
a loan of ;^150 fiom B, but is unwilhng to give 
B a bill of sale, he would purport to sell his 
furniture to B for ;^150, and thereupon B would 
pay A the ;£150 and at the same time agree to let 
out the furmture to A on the hire-purchase system, 
say, at four quarterly payments of ;^50, so that on 
payment of the fourth quarterly instalment (;£200 
m all) , the furmture is to become A’s property, and 
until payment of the whole ^200 it remains B’s 
property. In a case of this land it is for the court 
or jury to decide what is the true bargain between 
the parties — ^if the real transaction is a loan upon 
secunty and the alleged hiring agreement contains 
a hcence to seize the chattels in default of punctual 
payment of any instalment as it becomes due, the 
document is a bill of sale and void in respect of the 
chattels contained therein, by Sec 8 of the Act 
of 1882, if not registered as a bill of sale , and if 
the agreement is not in the form of the Act of 1882, 
it IS void altogether (see Sec 9 of the Act of 1882) 
But although many hire-purchase agreements are 
mere devices for loans upon security, where the fact 
is clearly established that the transaction is one of 
hire-purchase only, no registration or compliance 
with any statutoiy form is necessary. Thus, if A 
really intended to sell his furniture outiTght to B 
for ,.^150, and B paid A the ;^150 and asked A to 
allow the furniture to remain on A's premises for a 
fortnight until he could make arrangements for dis- 
posing of it, and if befoie the expiration of the fort- 
night A ofieied to re-pui chase the furniture of B 
for ;/^200, provided he would allow him to pay for it 
by four quarterly instalments of /50 each, and make 
use of it in the meantime, the latter arrangement 
would be purely a hire-purchase agieement and per- 
fectly vahd Several other devices have been 
adopted to carry out a loan on secunty without a 
registered bill of sale by means of a hire-purchase 
agieement, e g , a landlord distrains on A’s furniture 
foi ;^100 arrears of rent and sells , B buys it for 100, 
and lets it out on a hue-purchase agreement to A — if 
the transaction really was that B lent A ^100 on the 
secunty of his furnituie to enable lum to pay his 
rent, the hire-purchase agreement is void as against 
a judgment creditor of A — ^in other woids, a judg- 
ment Cl editor of A could seize the furnitui e in execu- 
tion, although as between A and B the furmture is 
said to belong to B If, again, A wants to buy some 
goods for ;^500 and has no money to pay foi them, 
and wishes to borrow the money from B, who 
refuses to lend except upon security, and thereupon 
an arrangement is made that B will buy and pay 
for the goods m his own name, and let them out on 
a hire-pui chase agreement to A, the court would 
hold that the true nature of the transaction was a 
loan to A on the security of the goods included in 
the hire-pui chase agreement, and the agreement to 
be vahd would require registration as, and must be 
m the statutory form of, a bill of sale 

If a hire-purchase agreement does not contain a 
clause declaring that the goods belong to the 
original owner until payment of the final instalment, 
but gives the original owner power to seize and take 
possession of the goods on default in payment of 
any instalment, the document would be a bill of 
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sale and require registration. In the absence of the 
above provision, the property in the goods would 
pass to the purchaser on dehvery, and he would 
merely owe the instalments as they become due, 
and the hcence to seize would be a licence to take 
possession of personal chattels as a secuiity for a 
debt within the express words of Section 4 of the 
Bills of Sale Act. 1878 

It IS very important also to have a clause in the 
hire-purchase agreement giving the hner the option 
to determine the hiring at any moment, and provid- 
ing that he is under no further habihty to, pay any- 
thing after the then current instalment In the 
absence of a clause to this effect, the hirer would 
be regarded as a purchaser of the chattels, and he 
would also, by virtue of the Factors Acts, be able 
to give a good title, if he sold or pledged them, to a 
bond fide purchaser or pledgee, so that the original 
owner would not be able to recover them, and his 
sole remedy would be under the hire-purchase agree- 
ment against the hirer The importance of this 
clause IS very clearly shown by a comparison 
between the two leading cases on hire-purchase 
agreement, viz., Lee v Butler, 1893, 2 Q B 318, 
and Helhy v. Matthews, 1895, A C. 471 

When the hirer of goods becomes bankrupt, the 
question often arises whether they still belong to 
the original owner or can be claimed by the bank- 
rupt’s trustee By the Bankruptcy Act the trustee 
is entitled to all goods which at the commencement 
of the bankruptcy are in the possession, order, or 
disposition of the bankrupt by the consent and per- 
mission of the true owner under such circumstances 
that he is the reputed owner thereof. The goods 
above referred to are limited to goods for the pur- 
pose of or connected with the purposes of the bank- 
rupt’s trade or business When, therefore, a trader 
becomes bankrupt and he has in his possession goods 
in the way of his trade bought under a hire-purchase 
agreement, they become the property of the trustee 
in bankruptcy. There are, however, several well- 
known exceptions to this rule. "Where there is a 
general well-known custom of letting out goods on 
hire, this doctrine of reputed ownership does not 
apply Thus it is quite usual for hotels to be pro- 
vided with furniture on the hire-purchase system, 
and if the proprietor became bankrupt his tiustee 
could not claim the furniture for the creditors if 
the fact was that, according to the agreement 
between the proprietor and the vendor of the 
furniture, the furniture was to remain the property 
of the vendor until payment of the last of the 
instalments of the purchase price. Similarly, m 
the case of printing machinery let out on hire to a 
printer or a gas engine let out to a factory 
Chattels let out on hire are liable to be seized under 
a distress by the landlord against the hirer , and 
the Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1908, though 
it protects to a large extent the goods of strangers, 
makes no alteration in the old law where the goods 
are hired by the tenant, but if they are hired by a 
person who is not the tenant of the premises dis- 
trained upon, they are now protected from seizure 
W’here the hirer has paid nearly all the instalments, 
and very little more has to be paid before he becomes 
the owner of the chattels, his beneficial interest 
under the hiring agreement may be of some value, 
and if an execution is levied against the hirer, the 
sheriff is at hberty to sell the mterest of the hirer 
and give a good title to the purchaser, unless there 
IS some express provision in the hire-purchase agree- 
ment which takes away this right. To safeguard the 


original owner, it is customary to insert a clause in 
the hire-purchase agreement, giving him power to' 
seize and re-take possession of the goods let on hire 
in the event of execution or distress being levied 
against the hirer, or in the event of the hirer 
attempting to sell or dispose of the goods entrusted 
to him. But if the landlord distrains before the 
owner re-takes possession, the title of the landlord 
is superior to that of the true owner, provided that 
the hirer is distrained upon as the tenant of the 
landlord If the hirer is not the tenant against 
whom the distress is being levied, the hired goods, 
though on the premises distrained upon, cannot be 
seized by the landlord In the case of an execution 
against the hirer, the sheriff cannot sell the hiied 
goods, for until the payment of the final instalment 
they belong to the original owner , but, as explained 
above, where the terms of the hiring agreement do 
not prevent it, he can sell the beneficial interest 
of the hirer in the hired goods, e g , where ten out of 
twelve instalments have been paid, he can sell the 
goods subject to the Lability of paying the two last 
instalments. If the hirer of goods, before he has paid 
the final instalment, purports to sell them, or 
employs an auctioneer to sell them, the original 
owner (provided the agreement stipulates that the 
goods remain the property of the original owner 
until payment of the final instalment, and that the 
hirer has the option of determining the hiring agree- 
ment at any time) is entitled to recover the value 
of the goods from the purchaser or auctioneer as 
damages for conversion, if they are not returned to 
him on demand In the same way, if the goods are 
pledged, the true owner can obtain the value of 
them from the pledgee, although the latter took 
them in good faith and without notice. 

The owner of goods let out on hire may assign 
his interest in them, and after the assignee has 
given notice of the assignment to the hirer, the 
assignee can enforce from the hirer payment of the 
instalments as they become due, but if, as is usual, 
the hiring agreement contains a licence to seize the 
goods in default of punctual payment of the instal- 
ments, this licence to seize cannot be assigned. 
Sometimes the goods let out on hire, e g , & gas- 
engine, or trade machinery, partake of the nature 
of fixtures and consequently become subject to the 
law apphcable to fixtures Fixtures are movable 
articles fixed to the ground or soil, or to a house or 
othei building It is usual for trade machinery, when 
let out on hire, to be attached to the building by 
screws and bolts, or inserted into the ground, so as to 
make it firm and steady, with the result that it 
becomes what the law knows as a fixture , and if the 
land and building which contains the hired machinery 
IS mortgaged by the hirer, the mortgagee is entitled 
to the machinery as against the original owner. 
Whether a chattel is a fixture or not is a question 
of fact, and depends on the special circumstances of 
each case Where a large number of chairs were let 
out on the hire-purchase system to be uSed in a 
hippodrome, and in consequence of the regulations 
of the local authority they were screwed down to the 
floor, it was held that they did not become fixtures, 
and the mortgagee of the building and fixtures was 
not entitled to them as against the original owner 
In order to obviate risks of this kind, it is desir- 
able to insert in hire-purchase agreements of 
chattels which may become fixtures a declaration 
that the premises in which the chattels are to be 
placed are free from any mortgage, incumbrance, or 
charge, and an undertaking by the hirer to give, say, 
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one month’s notice of his intention to mortgage, 
and that on receipt of such notice the owners are 
to have the right to determine the hiring 

The stamp duty for hire-purchase agreements 
simply under hand is 6d When under seal, the 
stamp duty is, as in the case of a deed, 10s These 
duties were first imposed by the Finance Act, 1907 
HIRER. — The person who hires anything 
HITHE. — A small haven 

HOARDINGS, ADVERTISEMENT.— Hoajrdmgs 
have been aptly described as the poor man’s picture 
gallery Certainly many of them have presented 
to, the man in the street masterpieces of art and 
gems of advertising hterature Before arrangmg the 
details of any scheme which involves the use of 
hoardings, it is essential for the advertiser to find 
out from the local authority concerned whether 
there are any restrictions in regaid to their use 
The Advertisements Regulation Act, 1907, imposed 
on local authorities the duty of protecting scenery 
and preservmg to the public use some of the beauti- 
ful landscapes Any local authonty may make 
by-laws for the regulation and control of hoardings 
used for advertising when they exceed 12 ft in 
length, and for regulating and restricting the ex- 
hibition of advertisements in such places and in 
such manner as to affect injuriously the amenities 
of a pubhc park or pleasure ground, or to disfigure 
the natural beauty of a landscape Local authorities 
also have the right to inspect any hoarding or 
advertising device overlooking a pubhc thorough- 
fare to ensure that it is properly secured By an 
Act of 1925 the court can order the removal not 
only of the advertisement but also of any structure 
erected or intended for advertisement purposes 
Advertisement hoardings are usually owned by 
large contractors, and the advertiser, having pre- 
pared his poster (see Posters), should give notice 
to the particular contractor that space will be 
required for the exhibition of the advertisement 
Most advertisers employ a service house experienced 
in controlling the allotment of space on hoardings 
Those selecting the method of direct dealing with 
the billposter are few The service house under- 
takes the placing of the posters to the best advantage, 
inspection of hoardings, and general oversight of 
advertising in this form 

HOCK. — A hght, white, Rhine wme, either still 
or sparkling, sweet or dry It owes its name to 
Hochheim, one of the important centres of wine 
manufacture in the Rhine district 

HOGSHEAD. — This word was employed formerly 
to denote a measure of^ capacity, but as all liquid 
measurements are now made m gallons, it has lost 
its former significance, and it is used to designate 
any large cask The hogshead, in wine measure, 
contains 63 gallons, while in beer and ale measure 
there are only 54 gallons In the United States 
it lb still used as a measure for liquids, equal to 
63 gallons. A hogshead of tobacco vanes in 
differen-9 States fiom about 750 to 1,200 lbs The 
word is supposed to mean ox-head, not hogshead. 

HOISTS. — (See Mechanical Handling of 
Goods ) 

HOLD. — The hollow interior of a ship which is 
used for the stoiage of cargo 
HOLDER (OP BILL OP EXCHANGE).— The 
primary and obvious meaning of this term is the 
person into whose possession a bill of exchange 
(and, of course, this includes a cheque or a pro- 
missory note) falls The holder may be the payee, 
an indorser, or the bearer. 


There are three kinds of holders to be dis- 
tinguished ; (1) The simple holder of the bill ; (2) 
the holder for value , and (3) the holder in due 
course. The last two named are considered in 
separate articles 

The position of the simple holder is this : He 
cannot sue any person on the bill subsequent to 
the last indorsee when value was given, unless he 
himself has given value for it ; but then he is more 
than the holder — ^he is a holder for value 

Unless the bill is indorsed and made payable to 
the holder, the holder need not indorse it upon a 
transfer by him to another person. And if he 
transfers it without indorsement, he is not hable 
upon the bill in any case, although if the bill is 
given in settlement of an antecedent debt or if the 
bill is not intended to be a final settlement between 
the parties, he may be hable upon the consideration 
if the bill IS not paid When the bill is made pay- 
able to the order of, or is indorsed payable to the 
order of a person, the transferee has a right to 
demand the indorsement of the holder upon such 
transfer 

As in all other cases, the holder of a bill cannot 
obtain any title to the same by or through a forged 
signature or indorsement. 

Again, a mere holder of a bill may convert what 
IS a blank indorsement into a special indorsement 
This is done by the holder writing his own name 
above that of the last indorser, with a direction to 
the effect that the bill must be paid to the order of 
himself or to the order of some other person 
When the holder of a bill receives payment of 
the same from an indorser, he must give up the 
bill to the indorser who pays This indorser has 
then all the rights of the holder from whom he 
received it 

HOLDER FOR VALUE. — A holder for value of a 
bill of exchange is defined by Section 27 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 — 

“ (2) Where value has at any time been given 
foi a bill the holder is deemed to be a holder for 
value as regards the acceptor and all parties to 
the bill who became parties prior to such time 
“ (3) Where the holder of a bill has a hen on it, 
arising either from contract or by implication of 
law, he IS deemed to be a holder foi value to the 
extent of the sum for which he has a lien ” 

By Section 30 — 

" (1) Every party whose signature appears on 
a bill IS pnmd facie deemed to have become a 
party thereto for value ” 

A holder for value can always sue upon a bill of 
exchange, but he incurs no liability personally if 
it afterwards gets into other hands, unless he has 
indorsed it 

Although value is always presumed in the case 
of a bill of exchange, it is open to any party who is 
charged to show that no value has, in fact, ever 
been given at all A holder, theiefore, who can 
prove value at any time is m a better position than 
a more holder But he is not in so safe a position 
as the holder in due course [q v ) 

If a bill IS payable to a holder foi value or his 
order, he must indorse it upon a transfer If it is 
a bill payable to bearer, he need not indorse it, 
but as a tiansferor by dehvery he warrants to his 
immediate transferee that the bill is what it 
purports to be and will be met m due course. 

HOLDEKjIN due course.— O f all holders of a 

bill of exchange, the holder in due course occupies 
the best position He corresponds to what was 
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known, before the passing of the Act of 1882, as 
the " bond fide holder for value ” 

By the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 (Sec 29), a 
holder in due course is defined as follows — 

“ (1) A holder in due course is a holder who 
has taken a bill, complete and regular on the face 
of it, under the following conditions, namely — 

“ (a) That he became the holder of it before 
it was overdue, and without notice that it had 
been previously dishonoured, if such was the 
fact , 

" (&) That he took the bill in good faith and 
for value, and that at the time the bill was 
negotiated to him he had no notice of any 
defect in the title of the person who negotiated 
it. 

" (2) In particular, the title of a person who 
negotiates a bill is defective within the meamng 
of this Act, when he obtained the bill, or the 
acceptance thereof, by fraud, duress, or foice and 
fear, or other unlawful means, or for an illegal 
consideration, or when he negotiates it in breach 
of faith, or under such circumstances as amount 
to a fraud 

" (3) A holder (whether for value or not) who 
derives his title to a bill through a holder in due 
course, and who is not himself a party to any 
fraud or illegahty affecting it, has all the rights 
of that holder in due course as regards the 
acceptor and all parties to the bill pnor to that 
holder ” 

A payee does not come within the definition of a 
holder in due course (see s s 1, above), as the bill 
is not complete until it is indorsed by the payee 
Again, by Section 30 — 

“ (1) Every party whose signature appeals on 
a bill is pnmd facte deemed to have become a 
paity thereto for value 

“ (2) Every holder of a bill is pnmd facte 
deemed to be a holder in due course , but if in 
an action on a bill it is admitted or proved that 
the acceptance, issue, or subsequent negotiation 
of the bill IS affected with fraud, duress, or force 
and fear, or illegahty, the burden of proof is 
shifted, unless and until the holder pioves that, 
subsequent to the alleged fraud or illegahty, 
value has in good faith been given for the bill ” 
The term “in good faith” used to cause gieat 
trouble , but now by the Act of 1882, the term has 
a statutory meaning, and it is thus defined in 
Section 90 — 

“ A tlnng is deemed to be done m good faith, 
within the meaning of this Act, where it is, in 
fact, done honestly, whether it is done neghgently 
or not ” 

Section 38 deals with the rights of a holder — 

" The rights and powers of the holder of a bill 
are as follows — 

" (1) He may sue on the bill in his own name : 

“ (2) Where he is a holder in due course, he 
holds the bill free from any defect of title of 
prior parties, as well as from mere personal 
defences available to prior parties among them- 
selves, and may enforce payment against all 
parties hable on the bill : 

“ (3) Where his title is defective, {a) if he 
negotiates the bill to a holder in due course, 
that holder obtains a good and complete title 
to the bill ; and (6) if he obtains payment of 
the bill the person who pays him in due course 
gets a vahd discharge for the bill ” 

The position of the holder in due course is so 


important, that it has been considered necessary to 
give the Sections dealing with him in full Put 
shortly, it may be stated to be as follows : A bill 
IS in the hands of a party It is quite regular on 
the face of it, and there is nothing to create the 
shghtest suspicion of any kind whatever The 
holder transfers it for value The ti ansieree becomes 
the holder in due couise. He can sue any person 
who is a party to it He cannot be met by any 
such defences as no consideration, duress, fraud, 
etc His title is complete, and the mere production 
of the bill is sufficient to estabhsh his case if he has 
to take legal proceedings And if he sues any „ of 
the intermediate parties, who may have indorsed 
the bill without receiving any value, there is no 
answer to his claim 

In one way, and one way only, can he be 
defeated If the bill contains a forged or 
unauthonsed signature, the holder in due course 
cannot claim at all through that signature He 
may have his remedy against parties subsequent 
to the forged signature, but he has none against the 
person whose signature has been forged or against 
any person whose name appears piior thereto 

HOLDINCr COMPANY. — This term is used to 
indicate a company which has acquired the whole 
of, or a controlhng interest in, the share capital of 
one or more other companies, while at the same time 
each of those other companies retains its own indi- 
vidual trading existence as a separate legal entity 

In most cases, holding compames have no power 
to carry out any trading operations other than that 
of holding investments ; their functions mainly 
consisting of the direction of the operations of the 
subsidiary companies and receiving the dividends 
declared There are, however, a few trading com- 
panies which, in addition to controlling several 
subsidiary companies, do themselves carry on a 
trade or business on their own account 

Generally speaking, holding companies do not 
transact tiadmg operations and, therefore, such a 
company is dependent for its revenue upon (1) the 
dividends received on its investments, (2) the 
interest charged on its loans to the subsidiary com- 
panies, and (3) the contributions received from 
associated companies for expenses connected with 
their management These revenue items form the 
fund from which dividends are payable to its own 
shareholders 

There have been many interesting questions raised 
as to the proper method in which such compames 
should submit their balance sheets to the shaie- 
holders, the most usual method being the publica- 
tion of a consolidated balance sheet giving the position 
of the group of companies as a whole, that is, from 
the viewpoint of the holding company Other 
methods that may be adopted are (1) the publication 
separately of the balance sheets of all the subsidiary 
companies, and (2) the pubhcation of a summary 
of the assets and liabilities of all the subsidiary 
companies taken together It does U'^t seem 
possible, however, to lay down a definite rule which 
will fit all cases, and it is desirable to consider each 
case on its own merits, the method adopted being 
that which is most suitable to the circumstances of 
the companies concerned 

It was suggested before the Company Law 
Amendment Committee that in many cases the 
accounts of holding compames were unintelligible 
without further details as to the position of the 
subsidiary and associated companies, and the view 
was taken that the publication of a combined or 
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consolidated balance sheet for the whole group of 
companies should be made compulsory The 
committee, however, considered that the matter 
should be left to the shareholders to make such 
requirements as to the form of their company’s 
accounts as they may think proper, and that undue 
interference by the legislature in the internal afiairs 
of companies is to be avoided, even if some nsk 
of hardship in individual cases is involved 

IIOLDINCr OUT. — Holding out, in a general sense, 
consists in a person’s pretending to occupy a 
position which is not his by right, and which tends 
to deceive the public by leading them to assume 
something which is not, strictly speaking, quite 
true. Any person who thus places himself in such 
an equivocal position may render himself liable for 
all the consequences which would follow if the 
assumed position was actually occupied by him 
The term is most commonly met with in connection 
with partnerships, where a person who is not m 
reality a partner in a film does something which 
entitles the outside woild to assume that he is not 
altogethei independent of it The liabihty of a 
person thus " holding out ” is stated in section 14 
of the Partnership Act, 1890 — 

” (1) Every one who by words spoken or 
written, or by conduct represents himself, or 
who knowingly suffers himself to be represented, 
as a partner in a particular firm, is liable as a 
partner to any one who has on the faith of any 
such representation given credit to the firm, 
whether the representation has or has not been 
made or communicated to the person so giving 
credit by or with the knowledge of the apparent 
partner making the representation or suffering it 
to be made 

“ (2) Provided that where after a partner’s 
death the partnership business is continued in 
the old firm’s name, the continued use of that 
name or of the deceased partner's name as part 
thereof shall not of itself make his executors or 
administrators, estate or effects, liable for any 
partnership debts contracted after his death.” 
(See Nominal Partner ) 

HOLIDAYS. — (See Bank Holidays) 

HOLLAND. — Position, Area, and Population. 
Holland, or the Netherlands, lies to the west of 
Germany, and to the noith of Belgium, with the 
North Sea on its western and northern sides, 
between latitude 3° 25’ east and 7° 12’ east, and 
latitude 50° 45’ north and 55° 32’ north Its area 
IS 12,591 square miles (15,760 square miles, inclu- 
sive of its water spaces) , somewhat more than twice 
the size of Yorkshire , and its population is approxi- 
mately 7,316,000 (580 to the square mile) 

Holland is not a definite geographical entity, 
separated from its neighbours by natural frontiers, 
but has been cut out of the European plain by the 
accident of historical development Its lelatively 
recent and partly artificial formation give it, how- 
ever, a Character of its own 

The southernmost point on the coast is due 
east of Ramsgate, the northernmost of the 
Fiisian Islands is due east of Grimsby, while the 
mouth of the Zuyder Zee is opposite the entrance to 
the Wash Rluch of the country is really the delta of 
the Rhine, Maas (Meuse), and Scheldt, and it is to 
its position at the mouth of these rivers and the 
consequent ease of communication with the large 
population living in western Europe, on the one 
hand, and of the presence of the sea on the other, 
that Holland owes its importance The history of 


the country emphasises this fact When at 
the end of the fifteenth century the Portuguese 
discovered the sea route to India via the Cape of 
Good Hope, they felt assured of the monopoly of 
the tiade between India and Europe by that route 
Owing, however, to the inconvenient position of 
Lisbon for north-western and central Europe, much 
traffic went via Holland with such piolit to the 
Dutch that they were able almost completely to 
supplant the Portuguese m the East Indies with 
their oivn ships, and much of this part of the world 
still remains m their hands 

Climate and Vegetation. While the winters arc 
longer and more severe than in England, the climate, 
owing to the nearness of the North Sea, across which 
blow the pievaihng winds, may be described as 
equable and moist In winter the canals are frozen 
and traffic is earned on on the ice The annual 
rainfall scarcely exceeds 28 in , but humidity is high 
(usually over 80 pei cent ) , and mists are common in 
the more dusty parts of the country The mean 
annual temperature (50° F ) is essentially temperate, 
south-west winds raising the temperature for nine 
months, and north-west winds lowering it for tht 
three months of summer About 60 per cent of 
the country consists of clay soil, reclaimed from the 
sea or lakes, or deposited by the rivers in the course 
of time The remainder, mainly in the south and 
south-east, is sand, gravel, or peat , and here the 
heaths, woods, and hillocks are in striking contrast 
with the typically flat Dutch landscape prevailing 
in other districts 

Belief and Rivers. As it is to-day, Holland is a 
monument of human energy working in conjunction 
■with natural forces For ages the rivers that enter 
the sea here brought down vast quantities of clay 
and sand, the off-scounngs of the Alps and the block 
mountains of Europe, and have formed banks in 
the shallow seas oft the shore, giadually enclosing, 
more or less completely, areas flooded only at Ingh 
water By extending and strengthening these 
natural barriers so as to enclose completely the 
areas from the sea, a laiger and larger country 
was formed These low-lying districts, called 
Polders, have, on account of their lowness, no 
natural drainage, and are liable to be flooded from 
the higher land, and even from the sea To prevent 
this, great care is bestowed on the protecting dykes, 
and the water which accumulates is pumped out, 
to a great extent, by wind, steam, and electric 
power A polder landscape piesonts an absolutely 
flat stretch of country, divided chessboard fashion 
into small fields by a raised net-work of canals, the 
boats on which are seen saihng above the level of 
the ground. The fields, intensely green, are 
dotted with black and white cattle , and the 
frequent -windmills and the infrequent led-rooled 
long, low houses give a bright and vivid picture. 
Altogether, the area reclaimed and lying at or below 
the sea-level amounts to one-thiid of the whole 
country In these regions the rivers and canals are 
above the surrounding country, and are kept in by 
strong embankments The controlling centre ot 
the water and canals is at Arnhem, from which tlu' 
whole of the low-lying districts could be flooded, 
if necessary, in time of war 

Along the whole of the coast from the mouth of 
the Rhine to the Zuyder Zee is a line of sand dunes, 
mostly natuial, but in parts artificially strengthened, 
which protect the low-lying lands from the sea 
This line, broken in places, runs northward to the 
Zuyder Zee, and then eastward through the Fnsian 
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Islands, and southward through the islands of Zee- 
land. The Zuyder Zee represents what much of 
Holland would be like if the sea were allowed to 
flood the lowlands, while the draining of the sea 
would be but the extension oi the polders If the 
Dutch had not taken special precautions against 
the inroads of the sea not less than 38 per cent of 
the total surface of the country would be flooded 
with absolute regularity twice every day The 
remaining part of the country is only a few feet 
above the sea-level, and only 2 per cent, of the 
total surface is higher than 150 ft To the north- 
east of the Zuyder Zee are some hills rising to a 
height of nearly 300 ft The highest is in the pro- 
vince of Limburg, near the German and Belgian 
frontiers, where a height of about 1,000 ft- is 
attained Differences of level and rebel are largely 
due to the action of the glaciers of the Great Ice 
Age and their moraines 

The local rivers are small and unimportant. 
The Waal and the Lek, distributaries of the Rhine, 
carry four-fifths of the river trade of the country, 
and are international waterways Besides the great 
network of canals foi drainage and also for baige 
traffic, there are a numbei of ship canals for vessels 
drawing from 10 to 25 ft of water The North 
Holland Canal joins Amsterdam with Helder at the 
entrance to the Zuyder Zee This is less used now 
than formerly, since the making of the North Sea 
Ship Canal, which joins Amsterdam with the North 
Sea at Ymuiden It is 31 ft deep, and brings 
Amsterdam within 15 miles of the North Sea The 
New Waterway is the canal between the sea and 
Rotterdam Near the mouth is the Hook of Hol- 
land. The South Beveland Canal leads to the 
Scheldt, and the Merwede Canal (10| ft deep) joins 
Amsterdam with Vreeswijk on the Lek, and thence 
with Gormchen (Gorkum) on the Waal The King 
Wilham Navigation Canal leads from the Zuyder Zee 
to Groningen, and there are also canals between 
Groningen and Harhngen , and Gromngen and 
Delfzijl on the Dollart. This latter has been 
deepened with a view to the greater development 
of Delfzijl. 

Industries. Agriculture. Farm crops are raised 
on 26| per cent of the surface and engage 27 per 
cent of the wage earners ; 2|- per cent is apphed 
to horticulture , 36 per cent is grazing land ; over 
7 per cent is forest, and the remainder is waste 
land (m Drenthe, Ovenjssel, and Gelderland), in 
process of redemption Intensive cultivation and 
small holdings are the rule, and natural vegetation 
has no great importance Nearly 90 per cent of 
the total number of holdings consist of less than 
50 acres, while more than 50 per cent comprises only 
from 2|- to 12 J acres Only a few large estates are 
still found in Zeeland, South Holland, Groningen, 
and North Holland Gram, roots, forage crops, 
beans and peas, industrial plants, and seeds are 
the chief products of cultivation, and perpetual 
effort IS necessary to extract this produce from the 
soil Even on the nch clay lands, some manuring 
IS required and drainage is essential On the sandy 
soils of the east and south, manuring and irrigation 
must be resorted to, and tbe Netherlands Heath 
Society, by the increased nse of artificial manure 
and improved agricultural knowledge, is steadily 
substituting grassfields, forests, and arable land for 
the sandy wastes The fertile maritime clays 
produce hops, sugar-beet, tobacco, wheat, harley, 
oats, beans, flax, mustard and caraway seeds, 
chicory, and onions , and the light sandy soils yield 


rye (the chief crop), buck-wheat, and potatoes. 
Bulb culture is important in the west, where the 
necessary sand, pure water, protection from salt- 
bearing winds, and black peaty soil, enable Haarlem 
to display its glorious April bulb -fi elds F amed also 
are the nurseries of Boskoop, the blooms of Aalsmeer, 
aud the cold frames of the Westland gardens 
Increasing competition of gram-producing countries 
overseas compelled Holland to speciahze in the 
production of articles which do not allow transport 
over very long distances, such as potatoes, fresh 
vegetables, and fruit, or of those which demand 
high skill and knowledge, such as sugar-beet and 
flax , while the favourable pasture conditions 
indicated the advisability of rearing cattle for the 
production of butter and cheese rather than for 
meat Dairying is most important , butter and 
cheese are excellent , and co-operative methods are 
well estabhshed Butter is most prominent east 
of the Zuyder Zee, the product of Groningen being 
considered the finest , whereas on the west of the 
Zuyder Zee easier access to salt and slightly slower 
changes of temperature cause cheese to predominate, 
Edam and Gouda (round red-rinded and flat-blocked 
cheese) both contributing enormously to the great 
cheese market of Alkmaar Milk for sale, fresh or 
condensed, is most common in South Holland Pigs 
and poultry are reared on the small mixed farms 
in the eastern sandy areas Cattle and horses are 
typical of the heavy lands of the west, and sheep 
and bees of the heath-lands of the east 

Forestry Woods cover neaily 8 per cent of the 
surface, and are found especially in Gelderland 
Forestry, however, is not an important occupation, 
for the woods are mainly ornamental, and timber is 
almost entirely imported from Scandinavia and 
Finland 

Fishing The position of Holland by the shores 
of the North Sea, the great Zuyder Zee, and the 
numerous rivers and stretches of fresh water, have 
created a large fishing population Over 27,000 
people are exclusively engaged in fishing, using over 
6,000 ships and boats, 250 of them steamers and 
as many driven by motor-power The deep-sea 
fishenes are worked from Holland proper (more than 
half of the fishermen being thus employed), and are 
mainly concerned with catching herring in drift-nets 
in the North Sea near the Scottish and English 
coasts and in the English Channel Ymuiden. 
Vlaardingen, Maassluis, Schevenmgen, and Katwijk 
are the principal centres Dutch herring are 
excellent, and find a ready market in Germany, the 
United States, Belgium, and Poland Frisians and 
Zeelanders are interested in coastal and river 
fishenes The pnncipal catches are a small land 
of herring, anchovy, eels, shrimps, oysters, mussels, 
salmon, carp, and pike, and there is a large 
export to France, England, Germany, Belgium, and 
Scandinavia 

Mining Most of the surface of Holland is of 
recent formation Only in the south of Dtmburg, 
and in a few parts of Gelderland and Ovenjssel, do 
the older strata reach the surface Mineral wealth 
IS, therefore, not great, apart from peat and clay 
(the latter being excellent for tiles, bricks, and 
pottery) There are veins of coal in Limburg 
which are part of the coalfields existing in the 
Belgian Campine, and in the German Westphahan 
area. Near Kerkrade coal is found almost on the 
surface, then the field slopes down towards the north. 
Heerleu and Kerkrade are the two pnncipal mining 
areas, and some 4,000,000 tons is the annual output,^ 
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whu h 1 - tli.ui halt ihr muntryS nn-ds 

MiM ul th<* mine-, .m* State imueri, ami the Slate 
pro".!) ‘idmt' M‘ivn e has recently e-.timaleti that the 
expitatahle coal .iiea contains over n.hhO imlhuu 
ttm-. The greate-.t tiejith from wluch coal is 
evirat teil is 3,6011 ft , hut there are umsulerahle 
ie-.eives helweeii anti 4,500 ft. It is tlu)Uf(ht 

thi-t lull exploitation of thi* south Luuhurij cual- 
li 'Ids w.mlil reMilt in an annual production of 
20, 000, HOP tons When this becomes a reality, 
IIoHamrs manufactures will increase Itock-salt 
IS found m some paits, .md there arc chalk form.i- 
t* ms in south Limburg 

ManiibieturiiS. About 35 per cent of Holland’s 
wage eaxuer-. aie engaged m industry, notwith- 
standing liu‘ fact that manufactmes depend largely 
on unpjrted coal. The manufactures aic located 
laigely on the seaboard or where theie is easy access 
to Get man oi Belgian coal Holland was once 
lamous for its textiles , and Leyden inhcrili d the 
cloth industiy of mediaeval Flaudeis Cotton 
m uuifacture is now the pimcipal textde industry 
TTveuthe (Enschede and Almelo) m Overijssel 
specialises in cotton, spinning, and North Brabant 
in cotton weaving, and Roerinond and Helmond 
lu uinfacture mixed cloth and wool textiles 
Blinkcts and Inezes are manufactured at Leyden 
and Tilburg , carpets at Deventer , linen and 
br.3wn " Holland ” at Tilburg and Haailcm , 
calicoes and rich damasks in Overijssel , carpets, 
s Ik Stuffs, and yarns in the neighbourhood oi 
LTtiecht : and fire-arms and glass-waie in South 
Holland. The metal industry is growing Machin- 
ery, especially for shipping needs, is made chiefly 
along the lower part of the river Maas. Dutch tiles 
and pottery, and especially Gouda ware, are hold 
m high esteem Colonial impoits fix the tobacco, 
chocolate, quinine, and diamond-cutting industries 
in or near Amsterdam Schiedam is noted for 
” Hollands ” gin, and Rotterdam for the curafao 
liqueur A large amount of alcohol is made from 
potatoes and sugar-beet, and the country is one of 
the chief refiners of beet-sugar, Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam being the two great centres Dairy 
produce is tieated scientifically, preserved milk and 
margaiine being sold to most European countiies 
Other important manufactures are flour-milling, 
o'l-refimng, nce-polishing, fruit-preservmg. chemi- 
cals, paper, and leather There are shipbuilding 
yards round the towns of Amsterdam, Rotteidam, 
Haarlem, Dordrecht, and Flushing, which supply 
the mam part of the ships that ply on the inland 
waterways, and some oi the sea vessels 

Communications and Trade. Holland possesses a 
net of e.xcellent roadways (3,000 miles), and special 
care is given to the upkeep of cycling roads, almost 
every Dutchman being a cyclist Road transport, 
however, plays only a secondary part All trails- 
poit that IS not of an uigent nature is by means of 
the uinf[ue system of canals and waterways. The 
canals are managed so economically that the rail- 
ways get only a small proportion of the goods 
tiatfic. Barges, which are increasingly driven by 
motor-power, transport garden produce to the big 
towns Sea-gomg ships discharge part of their 
caigocs into river boats, which serve even for 
transport to the Rhineland and to Belgium. There 
are 2,000 miles of canal and 1,100 miles of navigable 
liver, and almost one-tenth of the population lives 
on barges. The railways (2,405 miles ; 4 ft 11 in 
gauge), are run by companies controlled by the 
State. They are connected with the systems of the 


adjacent couuliies. at seveial point', m the ea-.! and 
south, and threi' m.im international railway 
tlioiimghfares connect with shijipmg services from 
England Hook of Holland and Rotterdam to 
Beilin ; Hook ut Ilullaiul and Rotterdam to Baile , 
<iU(l Flushing to Basle and Vienna Regular air 
service,s aie run to London, Pans, and Beilm 
Postal, telephone (135,001) miles), and telegiaph 
f5,7f)0 miles) are in the hands- of the State 'rwentv 
per cent, of the ivage earners are engaged in trade 
and transport 

Transit trade, eiitiepot trade m colonial piocluce, 
and general foreign trade, amount to the greatest 
per head of population of any country m Europe 
Most of the trade is earned on with Germany, 
Great Britain, Belgium, the Dutch East Indies, the 
United States, and France, chiefly through the ports 
of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Flushing (Vlissengeii), 
and the Hook of Holland, and largely under foieign 
flags (one-thiid only Dutch) The chief exports are 
textiles, sugar, diugs, iice, silk goods, spices, non 
and steel manufactures, margarine, leather, papei, 
butter, cheese, condensed milk, fish, cocoa, gold, 
silver, zme, flax, tobacco, sluns, seeds, and vege- 
tables , and the chief imports aie iron and steel 
goods, machmerj', textiles, cereals and flour, coal, 
nee, coffee, oil seeds, spices, sugar, cocoa, paving 
stones, gold, silver, tin, copper, paper, tobacco, 
timber, hides, skins, manures, dyes, lard, ancl 
tallow 

The People and Government. There are three 
peoples in Holland, each with its own language 
or dialect, but using Dutch as a common language, 
at any rate in cultured circles There are Frisians, 
m the north, m Friesland , Saxons in the east and 
north-east , and Franks m the south Mixture of 
race is still reflected m differences of customs and 
costumes, of diet, and dialect, but unity of control 
has ruled out all vital differences All three races are 
hard-working and persevering, and display great 
cleanliness m person, home, and town Holland 
has existed with its present boundaries since 1830, 
when the southern states revolted and formed the 
new countiy of Belgium, although this was not 
recognised internationally until the Treaty of 
London in April, 1839 The government is a 
hereditary, constitutional monarchy The execu- 
tive power of the sovereign is vested m a responsible 
Council of Ministers The legislative affairs are 
dealt with by the Parharuent, a States- General, 
which consists of two Chambers whose members are 
elected foi nine and four years respectively There 
IS universal suffrage at the age of twenty- three, and 
proportional representation 

The country is divided into eleven provinces, 
each governed by its own Parliament, or Pro- 
vincial States and a Royal Commissioner. For 
local affairs there are 1,123 communes, each with 
its own council presided over by the mayor or 
burgomaster 

The provinces are — ^ISTorth Brabant, Guelders, 
South HoUaud, North Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht. 
Friesland, Overijssel, Groningen, Dienthe, and Lim- 
burg. The population is densest m the south-west, 
and least dense in the north-east On 14th June, 
1918, a law was passed for the purpose of forming 
a new province by the draining of the Zuyder Zee 
to the extent of 523,000 acres The work was 
commenced in 1924, and is expected to take fifteen, 
years 

There is complete rehgious freedom, but the royal 
family and the bulk of the population belong to the 
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Reformed Church Education is compulsory 
between the ages of six and thirteen 

Principal Towns. Amsterdam (713,000), thelargest 
town, the nominal capital, and the commercial centre 
of the country with an exchange and money market, 
IS built upon a subterranean forest of piles on the 
edge of the Zuyder Zee at the confluence of the small 
river Ainstel with an arm of that Gulf Its sheltered 
position, the seafaring ability of its citizens, and its 
ship canals help to secure almost a monopoly of 
Dutch colonial trade Among its numeious indus- 
tries are diamond- cutting (the chief world centre), 
sugar-refining, brewing, distilling, shipbuilding, 
textile manufactures, and chemical manufactures 
Rotterdam (544,000), originally a fishing village, 
grew into a centre of commerce after the decline 
of Bruges Situated about 20 miles up the Rotter- 
dam or New Waterway, made by deepening the 
Meuse, it has better communication with the Rheno- 
Westphahan industrial area than Amsterdam, and 
better sea communication, and does a larger trade 
Food-stuffs and raw materials are imported, and 
finished products and coal are exported Sixty 
per cent of the goods arriving are destined for 
transit Shipbuilding (at Feijenoord), gin-distilhng, 
sugar-refining, brewing, od-refinmg, soap andmetal- 
woik represent its industries The Hook of Holland 
is its outport 

The Hague (’s Gravenhage or Den Haag) (392,000), 
the richest city, the administrative capital, the seat 
of the chief artistic industries, the residence of the 
royal family, an important centre of diplomacy, 
and a favourite residential town, is a very beautiful 
city, lying in flat country miles from the North 
Sea 

Utrecht (150,000), the most important city in the 
centre of the kingdom, an old Roman town and seat 
of a university, lies on a much used north-south 
route, half way between the main stream of the 
Rhine and Amsterdam It is a centre of land and 
canal routes, a strong fortress, and the chief market 
for the produce of the polders to the west of it 

Groningen (97,000) is a market for agricultural 
produce, and a shipping centre, being in canal com- 
munication with Delfzijl on the Dollart, Harhngen 
on the Zuyder Zee, and Zwolle on the Vecht There 
are also smaller canals connecting with the Ems in 
Germany It has a university 

Haarlem (80,000), on the edge of the dunes, is 
the centie of the bulb-growing and cut-flower 
industry It possesses an ideal site in the 70 square 
miles of the drained floor of its old lake Wheat, 
sugar-beet, tobacco, and flax are grown in its 
neighbourhood 

Arnhem (75,000) is the control centre of the 
canal system It has a large river traffic, and is 
the chief market for the surrounding district 
Nimeguen (73,000) has an active river trade, and 
IS an important market in the fluvial clay area 
Leyden (69,000) has a market with a large river 
trade, and was one of the first places to nse in 
importance in Holland on account of the trade on 
the Rhine It is a university town, which still has 
some manufactures of cloth and cotton , but it has 
lost its old importance. 

Tilburg (70,000), in North Brabant, manufactures 
linen and woollen textiles 

Maastricht (57,000), in Limburg, is a linen and 
woollen centre 

Dordrecht (55,000) is a quaint, picturesque, old 
Dutch town, standing on an island 12 miles south- 
east of Rotterdam It is a river port and railway 


junction, and has a considerable trade in timber, 
corn and wine 

Leeuwarden (46,000), the capital of Friesland, is a 
cattle market, and trades with England via Harhngen . 

Deljt (49,000) is a cheese and butter market It 
manufactures spices and pottery. 

Schiedam (44,000), on the Seine, is a corn maiket, 
and IS celebrated for gin, “ Hollands ” and 
" Geneva ” 

Enschede (45,000), with other towns in the south- 
east, has cotton and linen manufactui es 

Other towns aie Eindhoven (59,000), Apeldoorn 
(54,000), Hilversum (45,000), Zwolle (38,000), 
Deventer (34,000), and Breda (30,000), agricultural 
and manufacturing towns , Holder (31,000), naval 
centre, Gouda (27,000), margarine and butter 
centre, Alkmaar (27,000), cheese maiket, Flush- 
ing (23,000), packet station: Ymmden (10,000), 
fishing port , and Zaandam (30,000), an old port. 

There is a regular mail service from London twice 
a day via Flushing — ^the morning through Queen- 
borough, and the evening through Folkestone 
Supplementary mails are also sent via Belgium 
The time of transit is eleven hours to Amsterdam, 
and ten houis to Rotterdam 

Dutch Colonial Possessions. The Colonial pos- 
sessions of Holland embrace an area of nearly 
800,000 square miles, with a population exceeding 
50,000,000 They compiise the Dutch East Indies, 
the Dutch West Indies, and Dutch Guiana oi 
Surinam 

DUTCH EAST INDIES Position, Area, and 
Population. All the south-eastern islands of Asia, 
except the Pluhppines and parts of Timor and 
Borneo, are Dutch Colonies, in which is also 
included the little-known western half of New 
Guinea. They he between 6° N lat and 11° S lat , 
and 95° and 141° E long , and have a total area of 
about 737,000 square miles, on which live about 
50,000,000 people, cluefly Malays, Negritos, and 
Papuans The Dutch divide the islands into two 
sections • J ava and Madura , and the Outposts — 
Sumatra, Riau-Lingga Archipelago, Banca, Bilhton, 
Borneo, Celebes, the Molucca Archipelago, the 
Timor Archipelago, New Guinea, Bah, and Lombok 
The administrative and executive authority is in 
the hands of a governor-general, who is assisted 
by an advisory and legislative council of five 
members, who do not share in the executive 

Relief. Invariably spoken of as a geographical 
whole, the islands are, nevertheless, clearly divided 
into two distinct parts by their physical and 
biological characters From the strait of Sunda 
east to about 118° east there hes a submarine 
plateau hardly 50 fathoms deep, while beyond that 
line all the way to a bank close to the coast of New 
Guinea, extends a deep sea with deeper basins The 
boundary line between this plateau and the deeper 
sea, known as Wallace's line, passes through the 
Strait of Macassar and between Bah and Igombok 
To the west of the line the foims of life are the same 
as, or closely related to, those of the Asiatic conti- 
nent, while on most of the islands to the east they 
clearly indicate Austraha as the centre from which 
they spread This line, therefore, follows the old 
shore of Asia With the exception of Celebes, the 
eastern islands, rising out of deeper water — the 
result of longer continued subsidence — ^have formed 
at various times part of a once greater Australasian 
continent Celebes, surrounded by very deep seas, is 
Asiatic in its fauna, and has long been separated from 
Asia The archipelago is exceedingly mountainous 
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and extremely volcanic For the most part the 
mountains run from noith-west to south-east, or 
from west to east A chain of cones, some extinct, 
some dormant, and others active, sweeps in a semi- 
circle round its border from Sumatra eastward to 
the Philippines. The geological structure of many 
of the islands is unknown Ancient rocks occur in 
Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes , but most of the 
others are composed mainly of tertiary strata, over 
which volcanic ejecta are piled to an enormous 
depth, and form the bulk of the high land Rivers 
esast in immense numbers, and while many of them 
in the larger islands are of considerable length, few 
of them are navigable, except in small boats 

Climate, Vegetation and Fauna. The chmate is 
tropical and humid, and the temperature very 
uniform, the variations being less than 2° F in the 
west and 3’5° F. in the east The mean annual 
temperature is a httle over 80° F Both the South- 
West and North-East Monsoons bring ram, and, 
as most of the land is south of the equator, the fall 
IS heaviest in the southern summer months The 
air IS damp at all seasons, and the archipelago is one 
of the rainiest regions known, the mean annual 
fall being over 100 in except in the north-east of 
Java, and in Sumbawa and Timor, where south-east 
Trades constantly prevail, and Australian influence 
is felt. Apart from J ava, which is cultivated to the 
extent of about 40 per cent , the islands are still 
largely covered with primeval forests of tropical 
not and luxuriance. On the west side of Wallace's 
line the vegetation consists of palms, bamboos. 
Euphorbias, Papilionaceae, Artocarpeae, Aitingias, 
laurels, and oaks , and the fauna includes monkeys, 
tigers, rhinoceroses, tapirs, elephants, woodpeckers, 
barbets, and pheasants On the east side the 
Austrahan character is marked by the eucalyptus 
trees, Casuannas, Acacias, and Cycads, and the 
marsupials, monotremes, cockatoos, cassowaries, 
and Birds-of-Paradise. 

Industries. The resources of the islands are 
enormous There are about 8,000,000 acres under 
rice, 5,000,000 acres under com and maize, 
2,000,000 acres under cassava , 400,000 acres under 
soya bean , 44,000 acres under sugar-cane ; and 
250,000 acres under tobacco. Teak and many 
useful timbers, camphor, bamboo, and lubber are 
obtained from the forests. Rice is cultivated on 
the alluvial flood-plains and low coastal lauds, 
where the sago-palm flourishes, especially in the east 
Nine-tenths of the world’s supply of cinchona bark 
and of its derivative, quinine, comes from Java, 
where the cinchona is grown on the lull slopes, as 
well as cofiee, tea, sugar, tobacco, and indigo The 
growing of coco-nut palms is common throughout 
the islands, and copra is an important export. 
Pepper and many spices so abound m the Moluccas 
that they are called the Spice Islands. Many 
vegetables and fruits are grown, especially at higher 
levels *The cultivation of the oil palm is increasing 
in Sumatra Buffaloes and cattle feed on the nch 
savannas of the higher regions ; and among the 
animal products are wild wax, trepang, edible 
birds’ -nests, and pearls 

Very extensive discoveries of minerals have been 
made throughout the islands. Sumatra produces 
coal, petroleum, lead, copper, and gold , Java 
produces coal and petroleum , Banka and Bilhton 
produce tin , Celebes and Timor produce gold ; 
Borneo produces antimony, diamonds, and coal ; 
and iron ore is of frequent occurrence Tin, 
petroleum, and coal are the pnncipal minerals of 


commercial importance Tin mining is almost 
entirely earned on by Chinese, and the petroleum 
wells are in the hands of great European companies 
Some 2,500,000 tons of crude oil, 1,100,000 tons of 
coal, and 30,000 tons of tin are produced annually 
Probably future surveys will disclose the presence 
of other valuable minerals 

Planting and mimng are the two mam primary 
occupations, but lately the Government has fostered 
industries Among industnes now estabhshed are 
iron foundnes, oil-refinenes, bnck-works, chemical 
and rubber factories, and factories for preserved 
food, chocolate, macaroni, cigars, and cigarettes 
The native weaving industry is being revived 

The Dutch have tackled seriously the problem of 
education, and their ideal is to keep administration 
as largely as possible in the hands of the native 
chieftains Sane Dutch methods are steadily 
exploiting the boundless natural resources 

Communications and Trade. There are 3,300 
miles of railway in Java, and 950 in Sumatra. A 
trunk line runs from Batavia to Sourabaya, and a 
trunk hne will probably connect Palembang, on 
the east coast, and Telok Belong, on the south 
Other feeder lines are in contemplation, and tram- 
ways and hght railways are increasing The road 
system of Java is admirable. The whole country 
IS covered by mam roads, post roads, cross roads, and 
byroads, and every part can be reached by wheeled 
trafi&c On most of the islands, however, transport 
IS in a very undeveloped state, and jungle tracks, 
often take the place of roads Rivers are of little 
use for transport, but where motor roads have been 
made in the outer possessions, they have proved 
more serviceable than railways for opening up the 
country The Government mails between island 
and island are carried by the Dutch Royal Packet 
Company, and there is also communication by other 
hnes and by native craft A regular steamship 
service is kept up between Holland and Java, and 
connection with England is made by vessels of the 
Blue Funnel line Java, Sumatra, Madura, and 
Ball are connected by cable, and it is possible to 
cable via difierent exchanges with the rest of the 
world 

Most trade is with Holland, Singapore, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, British India, Japan, 
China, Australasia, France, Denmark, and Geimany, 
largely through the ports of Batavia, Chenbon, 
Samarang, Palembang, Souiabaya, Banjermassm. 
and Macassar The pnncipal exports are sugar and 
molasses, rubber and gutta-percha, tobacco, copia, 
tea, tin, and tin ore, kapok and sisal, coffee, tapioca, 
quinine, pepper, hides, gums, cinchona bark, rice 
and indigo , and the chief imports are cotton piece 
goods and yams, chemical manures, iron and steel 
goods, and machinery 

Java and Madura (50,745 square miles , 35,000,000 
population) The island of Java (49,000 square 
miles), the most important, the most fertile, the most 
highly cultivated, and the most densely populated 
of the Dutch possessions, lies entirely between 6° 
and 8° S , and is 590 miles in length, from west to 
east The south coast is bold and rocky, the noith 
low and fringed with mangrove swamps The 
whole surface of the island is mountainous, with only 
a few elevated plateaus, the highest summit reaching 
12,000 ft No equal area of the globe is so volcanic 
There are about 125 volcanic centres and over 45 
volcanoes, 20 of which are active , and the whole- 
island is practically covered with the mud thrown 
out by the volcanoes The few sedimentary rocks 
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■which, occur are entirely of Tertiary age, and in the 
strata of the Bengawan valley belonging to the 
Miocene or Upper Pliocene, the fossil remains of 
Pithecanthropus erectus, a land of intermediate 
type between ape and man, were found The rivers 
are numerous and fairly large, but none is navig- 
able, and the lakes are of no importance No part 
of the island is more than 50 miles from the sea , 
hence its uniformly high temperature (Bataina, 
79° F.) with an annual range of less than 6° F The 
coast IS hot, steamy, and unhealthy, but the lower 
hills are wonderMly healthy The rainfall is heavy , 
even in the driest month, there are from three to 
five days of rain a week Though 40 per cent of the 
surface is cultivated, there are great tracts of 
primeval forest, containing from three to four 
hundred species of timber trees, among them teak, 
and, though it is densely populated, there are yet 
many untrodden -wildernesses Java is a paradise 
to the botanist. Animals abound. Monkeys, 
rhinoceroses, tigers, wild pigs, wild cattle, leopards, 
and apes are its most conspicuous mammals Over 
400 species of beautiful birds have been classified, 
including the pea-fowl Buffaloes, cattle, and horses 
are all used for domestic purposes Rich volcanic 
soils and favourable climatic factors make the 
island an exceedingly rich agricultural region The 
chief crops are sugar (the principal) , nee, tea, coffee, 
cacao, rubber, tobacco, cinchona, indigo, maize, 
cassava, sago, sweet potatoes, soya beans, kola nuts, 
capsicum, and copra Most of the land is nominally 
in the hands of the Government, but Europeans 
and Chinese run estates in the west, and the J avanese 
possess 9,625,000 acres. So far as is known, Java 
IS not rich in metalhc ores There is only a small 
amount of coal, but the petroleum of the central 
districts IS important The sugar-mills are equipped 
■with up-to-date machinery, and the sugar industry 
IS very flourishing Most of the people, of whom one 
in thirty live in towns, are Javanese proper, but 
there are also many Sundanese The Javanese are 
amiable, intelhgent, sober, industrious, given to 
extravagance, and fond of acting and gambling. 
They make excellent mechanics, goldsmiths, cutlers, 
carpenters, and boatbuilders, and also indulge in 
spinning, weaving, and dyeing The ancient 
civihsation of Java was of Hindu-Buddhist type, 
but Arab Mohammedanism has ousted the old 
worship 

Batavia (150,000), the capital of Java and of the 
Dutch East Indies, is situated on a low plain, at the 
mouth of the Tij-hwong Its outport, Tandjong 
Pnoh, possesses a fine harbour, capable of accom- 
modating the largest vessels, and its “ hill station,” 
Buitenzorg, possesses botanical gardens of indes- 
cribable lovehness 

Surabaya (140,000), at the mouth of the Solo 
river, at the eastern extremity of the island, has 
the best harbour, and handles large quan-faties of 
sugar 

Surahatra (160,000), the most populous town, is 
connected by rail with Batavia 

Samarang (110,000) is an open roadstead, situated 
about the middle of the north coast It is com- 
mercially important on account of its oil industry 

Other towns are Bantam, Djokjakarta, Tjilatchap 
■(the only good harbour on the south coast), and 
Bandung 

Madura Island (1,652,000 popula-tion) is separ- 
ated by a shallow strait from Java With the 
exception of about 5,000 Chinese and Europeans, 
its people are all Madurese, a race closely alhed to 


the Javanese The soil is pastoral rather than 
agricultural, and cattle-raising and fishing are the 
chief sources of livelihood 

Sumatra (162,138 square miles, 4,830,000 
population), after Austraha, Greenland, New Guinea, 
and Borneo is the largest island m the world It 
extends in a north-west and south-east direction 
for 6° on each side of the equator, and is separated 
from the Malay Peninsula by the Strait of Malacca, 
and from J ava by the Sunda Strait Its maximum 
length IS over 1,000 miles, and its maximum width 
230 miles , but much of it is totally unknown A 
huge range of halls, the Barisans, buttressed by 
plateaux in some parts and studded with dead, 
dormant, and active volcanoes rising to 12,000 ft 
on the west, runs down its length, and from its 
eastern slopes extends a wide alluvial plain The 
western nvers are short and rapid ; the eastern 
longer and navigable for long stretches by craft 
drawing from 6 to 10 ft The most important are 
the Asahan, the Indrajm, the Djambi, the Musi, the 
Rakan, the Kampar, the Batang-hari, and the 
Palembang. Of the numerous lakes the largest are 
Toba (800 square miles), Konntji, Ranau, Maninyu, 
and Singkara The temperature is about 2° hotter 
than Java, and the average annual rainfall is no less 
than 139 in Most of the island consists of jungle, 
sombre, impenetrable, savage, desolate, brooding, 
and thnlhng Among its mammals, the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the orang-utan, the tiger, Malay bear, 
the tapir, the mountain goat, the wild dog, and 
various deer are characteristic , while among its 
hundreds of difierent species of birds are the argus- 
pheasant and the bronze-tailed peacock-pheasant 
Rice, sugar, sago, rubber, gutta-percha, pepper, 
cofiee, tobacco, dammar, beeswax, gambier, gums, 
and camphor are the most important agncultural 
and forest products Gold occurs abundantly in 
Jambi and Palembang Coal is mined in the 
Padang highlands, and petroleum is important at 
Palembang in the south Tin, coppei , and iron-ore 
exist, and arsenic, sulphur, and saltpetre are found 
in the volcanic districts The native manufactures 
are few, knses, sarongs, gold and silver filigree work 
being tlie chief Practically all the native popula- 
tion — Achinese, Bataks, Konnchis, Siaks, and 
Jambis — ^live on the land 

Palembang (54,000), on the Musi or Palembang 
river, separated from the eastern coast by 40 miles 
of half-submerged alluvium, is the largest and 
busiest mart of the island Many of its houses are 
built on floating platforms Its exports are rubber, 
pepper and coffee 

Padang (41,000), with its coalfield in the Ombilin 
valley, is a large and important seaport about the 
middle of the west coast, exporting rubber, pepper, 
and coffee 

Other towns aie Kotaraja, Olele (port), Deh 
(tobacco), Ranau (tobacco), Benkulen (port), and 
Jambi 

Riau-Lingga Archipelago (12,506 square miles, 
223,000, population), off the east coast of Sumatra, 
are undeveloped islands, exporting spices. 

Banca (4,549 square miles ; 154,000 population), 
and Billiton (1,873 square miles , 69,000 popula- 

tion), off the south-east coast of Sumatra, are famous 
for their -tin supplies 

Celebes (72,679 square miles , 3,109,000 popula- 
tion) The great star-fish shaped island of Celebes 
lies east of Borneo, west of the Moluccas, and south 
of the Phihppines, between 2° N, and 6° S Four 
long, mountainous peninsulas radiate from a high 
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central mass, and there are no large alluvial low- 
lands F ew islands in the world are less known than 
this curious and romantic island Orographically, 
it seems to be composed of parallel ranges, separated 
by valleys, in part occupied by lakes Mount 
Konvj, near the centre, is thought to attain 10,000 ft 
Volcanoes are common, and earthquakes frequent 
The rivers are mostly short and unnavigable, but 
the Sadang (250 miles) and the Banoe Solo (150 
males) are large streams High mountains and sea 
breezes make the chmate relatively cool and healthy 
Xhe northern part has an equatorial climate, and 
the southern the definite dry and wet seasons of its 
latitude Unbroken forests and intractable jungles 
cover most of the region, and the scenery is probably 
the grandest in all the islands Its fauna is very 
distinct Wild buffaloes roam in the tangled 
depths of the forest, and Birds-of-Paradise are found, 
but there are no large beasts of prey Ninety 
species of birds are unknown to any other country, 
and this is also true of endless butteiffies and insects 
The Macassar and Minahassa districts are as yet the 
only districts effectively occupied by the Dutch 
Sandalwood, ebony, and teak are obtained from 
the forests, and on the coast the usual tropical crops, 
such as rice, coffee, coco-nuts, and spices, are 
cultivated Macassar oil, extracted from a tree, 
bSche-de-mer, tortoise-shell, pearl-shell, andBird-of- 
Paradise skins rank among the exports All the 
native population is of Malayan stock, and some of 
the tribes are slalful in the weaving of cotton The 
Bugis of the east coast are the outstanding tnbe, and 
the most given to running amok Macassar 
(20,000), the capital, in the south-west, is the chief 
trading centre for the island and the islands to the 
east of It up to and including New Guinea Though 
small, it is a city of eminent importance in the history 
of the islands Other towns are Menado and Kema 
(ports) and Dongala Numerous island groups sur- 
round Celebes, the chief are the Sanghir Islands in 
the north ; and Butung, Tukang Bessi and Salaier, 
off its southern peninsulas 

Moluccas (Amboyna, 17,372 square miles , 
population 278,000) ; (Ternate, 12,796 square 
miles , 150,000 population) The Moluccas or 

Spice Islands consist of all those islands which he 
between Celebes on the west, New Guinea on the 
east, Timor on the south, and the Pacific Ocean on 
the north They are traversed by the great volcanic 
chain of the archipelago Many are volcamc cones, 
some are raised coral reefs, and others are composed 
of crystalline rocks Most are unexplored The 
vegetation is luxuriant and of Papuo-Austrahan 
affinities, and the fauna typically marsupial 
Though tropical, the chmate is not unhealthy, and 
favours the growth of cloves, nutmegs, cardamoms, 
and pepper Three races are found — the Mongolo- 
Caucasian forerunners of the Malays, Malays, and 
frizzy-haired Melanesians Gilolo or Halmahetra 
Island* {6,700 square miles; 100,000 population), 
lies off the north-east of Celebes, and with its sur- 
rounding islets forms a very mountainous and 
volcanic group Rice and coco-nute are grown by 
the natives, and trepang and pearl-shells are dived 
for, but sago is the most important product T ernate 
Island consists almost entirely of the peak of that 
name (6,000 ft ) It is famed throughout the 
archipelago for its beautiful harbour, and the town 
of Ternate (3,000) is the capital of the Moluccas. 
Tidore is a minute fertile island Batpan, a con- 
siderable island, contains a genus of Birds-of-Para- 
dise peculiar to itself. Ceram (6,621 square miles ; 


100.000 population), lying to the south of Celebes, 

is a mountainous, forested island, whose interior is 
wild, httle known, and inhabited by savage head 
hunters of Papuan stock Its chief export is sago 
Buru (3,400 square miles , 15,000 population), 

lying west of Ceram, is in its western half high and 
mountainous, and has on its eastern side a wide 
alluvial plain On the coast there are settlements 
of Malays, but in the interior are pagan Papuans 
little in touch with civilisation Pigs, sago, and 
cayaput oil are the chief products, and Kajeh, the 
only important town Bachan (900 square miles) 
to the north of Buru, is an irregular island of two 
mountainous portions joined by an isthmus It is 
pecuharly rich in birds and insects, and is very 
sparsely populated Amboyna (386 square miles , 

39.000 population), south of Ceram, is a mountain- 
ous, volcanic, richly clad, healthy island, the most 
celebrated of the Spice Islands To Amboyna it 
was that the lucrative and coveted clove monopoly 
was restricted by the Dutch From the port of 
Amboyna are shipped cloves, Amboyna wood, 
cinnamon, pepper, sago, sponges, coral, and shells 
Banda, 140 miles south-east of Amboyna, is a small 
cluster of volcamc islands On Banda-neira stand 
the town and fort, and on Lontar are the nutmeg 
gardens, from which the world’s supply is almost 
entirely drawn The Ke Islands consist of between 
thirty and forty narrow mountainous islets, separ- 
ated by small channels, and extending lor 60 miles 
north of 6° S The inhabitants are mainly Melanes- 
ians of Papuan origin, famed as boat-builders and 
artistic wood-carvers 

DUTCH NEW GUINEA (160,692 square miles , 

196.000 population), is the little known part of 
that great island west of 141® E The whole back- 
bone of the island is mountainous and much of it, 
owing to the density of the vegetation, the perils of 
the jungle, and the torrential rains, is really inacces- 
sible In the north-west the mountains rise to 

9.000 ft , in the centre they range between 4,000 
and 9,000 ft , but in the east they are much more 
lofty Carstenz, Idenberg, and Wilhelmina attain 
heights of over 15,000 ft, and Juliana nearly 

1 5.000 ft The chmate is hot, moist, and unhealthy. 
In the north the rainfall ranges from about 100 to 
150 in , in the south from 30 to 80 in The tempera- 
ture varies from about 70® F to 95° F . the average 
being from 75° F to 85° F Malaria, blackwater 
fever, and dysentery are common Practically the 
whole region is densely clothed with tropical 
vegetation, Malayan in character, the great wealth 
of timber being a noticeable feature Animal life 
IS more akin to that of Austraha Mammals are 
comparatively few, but they include marsupials 
and monotremes Bird life is abundant, and con- 
sists of about 500 species, including 70 or 80 varieties 
of Birds-of-Paradise Most of the inhabitants are 
Papuans, tall, small-headed, with long and fleshy 
noses and fnzzy hair, and of a lower level of civilisa- 
tion than the Malays In the more inaccessible 
regions cannibahsm still exists Capital, labour, 
and transport difficulties bander development, Coco- 
nuts, rubber, hemp, tobacco, cotton, tea, coffee, and 
rice are the chief objects of cultivation Fishing 
as an industry is chiefly concerned with pearls and 
beche-de-mer. Coal and petroleum springs have 
been found in several districts The chief towns 
are small trading stations, and include Fakjak, a 
port which has trade relations with the Moluccas, 
and is the seat of an assistant resident , Monakwari 
on Geelvink Bay and Merauhe, which carry on 
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an export trade in copra and Bird-of-Paradise are mainly upraised coral-reefs, peopled by Papuan 
skins Melanesians, producing mainly maize on the poor 

Timor Archipelago (26,410 square miles , coralline soil For many years yet most of the 

1.147.000 population) , Bah (2,095 square miles ; archipelago will remain an impenetrable wilderness, 

865.000 population) , Lomboh (1,977 square miles , butitmay be presumed that the Dutch will gradually 

700.000 population) Due east of Java stretches open out the islands as they have done in Java 

the 1,200 miles’ chain of the Lesser Sunda Islands. (For map, see East Indies ) 

Many of the links of this chain rise from the same DUTCH WEST INDIES The Dutch West 

submarine bank and thus combine into island- Indies consists of two groups of islands about 500 
clusters Of these islands those from Lombok to miles apart Curasao (210 square miles , 35,000 

Ombay make one cluster Sumba and Timor, with population), Bonaire (95 square miles, 7,500 
Wetta and the Serwatty islands are independent population), and Aruba (69 square miles, 9,009 
links, each rising out of deep water, while the population), lying in the south of the Caribbean Sea 
Timor-laut bank originates another closely inter- form one group , and St Martin (the southern part 
lelated constellation The group is and and less only, 17 square miles, 2,300 population), St 
verdure-clad than the islands farther west, and both Eustache (1 sqxisxe mxlQS , 1,100 population), and 
vegetation and fauna are Austrahan With few (5 square miles , 1,600, population), lying east 

exceptions the islands are mountainous, very of the Virgin Islands, form the other group Curagao 
volcanic, and largely unexplored Lombok, sepa- is, for the most part, a flat volcanic island, though in 
rated from Bah by Lombok Strait, is an island of the south there are hills rising to about 1,200 ft 
rugged beauty, one of its volcanic peaks rising to Its rainfall is low, and its plains are and, but sugar, 
11,810 ft In its fauna it is the most westerly of the maize, beans, tobacco, and aloes are grown with 
Austrahan group of islands. Like Bah, it is remark- difidculty in the more productive parts Salt, cattle, 
able for the fact that Hinduism is still the religion and about a million tons of leached guano or sombre- 
of the natives Its chief inhabitants are the Sasaks, nte, a phosphate made from a mixture of ordinary 
who are skilled imgators, but the Bahnese, much guano and phosphatised limestone, are exported 
less in number, are very powerful, and frequently The island is best known from the name given to 
cause trouble Rice, tobacco, coco-nuts, and maize the liqueur originally made there, and distilled from 
are cultivated, and cattle are reared The chief a particular land of orange Its capital, Wi'Wemsiad 
towns are Ampanam (port) and Mataram Bah (16,000), is the headquarters of the Governor of the 
IS an" old-fashioned Java," and is, perhaps, the most Colonies It is singularly Dutch in appearance, its 
beautiful of all the islands The island is exceed- houses being_ modelled on those of Amsterdam 
ingly mountainous and volcanic, its highest peak Most of the inhabitants of the island are negroes 
attaining 10,497 ft Its natives are of the same Bonaire zxidi are of no particular importance, 

stock as the Javanese, but they are a bigger and a though the latter has large deposits of leached 

stronger race They are excellent farmers and guano St Martin is divided between the French 

artisans, weaving textiles and making arms The and Dutch (the French own the smaller northern 
chief products are coffee, rice, tobacco, copra, and half) Sugar, once its staple, has now been replaced 
cattle Buleleng, the clnef town and port, is the by salt Philipsburg is its capital St Eusiache 
seat of the Residency. Sumhawa, is a larger island is a small island of valleys and volcanic hills It 
than Lombok, and is nearly cut in two by an im- exports yams and sweet potatoes , and its capital 
mense bay, on the east end of wluch rises the famous, is Si! Eustache ot Orangetown S«&a consists of an 
destructive volcano, Tamboro (9,100 ft). It chiefly extinct volcano, which rises to 2,817 ft Its chief 
produces nee and horses Bima and Sumbawa are settlement. Bottom, stands on the floor of the old 

the chief towns Flores (5,850 square miles , crater, and can be approached from the sea only 

250,000, population) separated by a small islet and by a series of steps cut in the solid rock Strange 

two straits from Sumbawa, is 224 miles in length, and to say, the inhabitants make their living by building 
largely unexplored Along the coast the inhabitants m the crater the finest small boats in the Caribbean 
are of Malay stock and are engaged in fishing, (For map, see West Indies ) 

agriculture — nee, sandalwood, and cinnamon are DUTCH GUIANA, or SURINAM (54,291 square 

exported — and shipbuilding In the interior are miles , 136,000 population) For description see 
savages of Papuan ongm Larantuka, the adminis- the article on Guiana 

trative capital, is its best known town, and most The Dutch possess, in high degree, the sympathetic 
frequented port. Sumba or Sandalwood is almost understanding of the psychology and human needs 
surrounded by deep water. Its inhabitants are of the inferior races whom they govern, a charac- 
pagan Malays, who are excellent farmers, producing tenstic of great colonising powers, 
rice, maize, cattle, and ponies, which with sandal- (For map, see that of South Ameiica in article 
wood are exported from Nangamessi by Macassar on America ) 

traders Timor (the smaller western portion of HOLOGRAPH. — A document which is written 

which is Dutch, and the remainder Portuguese), the entirely, or almost entirely, by the pers<?a who 
largest of the Lesser Sunda Islands (12,500 square signs it. Thus, a holograph will is one which is 
miles; 1,000,000, population), is an extraordinarily written out entirely by the testator 
mountainous island with peaks rising to 12,000 ft , It is advisable that certain documents should 
and is surrounded by very deep water. Its people always be holograph. For instance, it is unwise 
are mainly Melanesians and Malays, httle skilled in for the drawer of a cheque to allow any part of the 
agriculture Rice, maize, wheat, pigs, buffaloes, instrument to be m the handwriting of any person 
sheep, ponies, and sandalwood are the chief pro- other than himself By avoiding handwriting of 
ducts ; and iron, copper, gold, coal, and peti oleum several persons, there is less chance of forgery 
have been found Kupang is the capital The being committed. 

Timor-laut group, terminating the Lesser Sunda In Scotland, when a surety signs a prmted form 
chain, contains three larger islands — Larat.Yamdena, of guarantee, he sometimes writes above the 
andSelaru — and about thirty smaller islands They signature; " Adopted as holograph ” 
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HOME AND POREION PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 
• — This building, situated in Tooley Street, adjacent 
to London Bridge, is the principal market where 
dealings take place m imported butler, cheese, 
bacon, hams, lard, and eggs The Exchange is 
really a limited company, supported by its members, 
who are elected and pay fees or take shares, beside 
paying subscriptions 

HOME CONSUMPTION.— This may refer to— 

(1) Goods wluch are consumed in the country in 
winch they are produced , or 
, (2) Foreign goods which have been placed in a 
bonded warehouse on importation, until the duty 
is paid, m order that they may tie brought into 
consumption. 

HOME OFFICE. — This is one of the most 
important of the State departments, as it has so 
much to do with the internal affairs of the kingdom 
It was fiist established in 1782, but did not practi- 
cally assume its present position until 1801 At 
the head of the establishment is the Home Secretary, 
a Member of the Cabinet of the day, who enjoys a 
salary of ;^5,000 per annum. Amongst his multi- 
farious and onerous duties, it may be noticed that 
he IS the general means of commumcation between 
the Sovereign and his subjects , he is responsible 
for the enforcement of pubhc order , and he is 
also confided with the task of seeing that the rules 
made for the internal well-being of the community 
are carried into effect. Although this has not been 
the invariable case during the last few years, it is 
considered highly desirable that the post of Home 
Secretary should be held by a man who is a trained 
lawyer, especially as his duties are so largely con- 
nected with the admmisttation of the cnimnal law, 
and to him is practically confided the Royal 
prerogative of mercy 

HOME USB ENTRY. — A Custom House document 
which IS used when dutiable goods are to be removed 
from a ship for home consumption For form, 
see Customs Formalities. 

HONDURAS.— Position, Area, and Population. 
The Republic of Honduras, the middle State of 
Central America, lies between 83° and 89° W Its 
northern and north-eastern boundaries are formed 
by the beautiful Gulf of Honduras and the Caribbean 
Sea (400 miles of coast) , while on the south-west 
and west stretch the Pacific Ocean (40 miles of coast) 
and the neighbouring States of El Salvador and 
Guatemala In area the State claims 44,275 square 
miles, and measures about 375 miles in length by 
125 miles in width Most of its population, esti- 
mated at 774,000, are Indians with an admixture of 
Spanish blood, though on the north there are a 
large number of negroes The executive power is 
in the hands of a President, nominated and elected 
by popular vote for four years , and the legislative 
power is vested in a Congress of Deputies of forty- 
three members, chosen by popular vote for four 
years ((»ne per 15,000), and a Council of six ministers 
Roman Catholicism is the prevaihng rehgion, and 
Spanish is the ruhng language 

Relief. Coralhne reefs and gramte isles fnnge 
the north coast, and only the Pacific port of Ama- 
pala offers good anchorage. The country is seamed 
in all directions by intricate sierras , its interior is 
unopened , but its volcanoes are not numerous, and 
they have long been quiescent The highest of the 
mountain peaks is a little under 10,000 ft ; but 
several soar above 5,000 ft., and nearly all are 
clothed -with dense tropical forest Close to the 
Nicaraguan frontier rise the magnificent Jutigalpa, 


Camasca, and Tompocente langes, all forming part 
of the immense Antillean system ; and two sub- 
terranean ridges stretch across the Caribbean Sea 
between Honduras and the Sierra Maestra range in 
Cuba and from Cape Gracias a Dios to Jamaica 
There are many and bountiful rivers (the Choluteca, 
the Patuca, the Ulua, the Leon, and the Tristo), 
large lakes (Caratasca and Yojoa), and fertile 
plateaux and valleys (the Plain of Comayagua 
stretches 40 miles in length, and is intersected by a 
deep depression which once formed a marine channel 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific) 

Climate, Yegetation, and Fauna. The climate is 
everywhere equable, but the great diversity of 
elevation causes corresponding differences in tem- 
perature The coastal plains are Herr as cahentes, 
the imddle mountain slopes tievvas templadas, and 
their summits Uerras fnas Chmatic variations are 
due to differences in moisture Generally, summer 
and autumn are wet, winter and spring are dry, in 
the west The contrast is less strongly marked in 
the east than in the west, where the rainfall during 
the summer half-year is 60 per cent of the total 
rainfall Here, the ram is both monsoonal and 
zenithal In the east, winter and spring rams are 
brought by the trade winds, which are deflected 
upwards by the mountains and compelled to drop 
their moisture In the interior valleys the rainfall 
IS under 40 in elsewhere it is more than 60 in , and 
on the exposed slopes of the western and northern 
mountains it rises to over 120 in The vegetation 
IS very rich, and is more luxuriant on the wetter east 
than on the drier east The Herras cahentes are 
covered with dense wet jungle, which contain 
exquisite cabinet woods, dyewoods, medicinal plants, 
rubber trees, oil-plants, balsams, gums, and resins 
On the higher slopes temperate are interspersed 
with tropical species, and the forest is no longer 
continuous, and gradually passes into grasslands 
Monkeys, jaguars, pumas, and tapirs are among 
the mammals , brilhantly-colouied birds and insects 
are chaiactenstic of the forests , fish abound in the 
seas and lagoons , and alligators and tortoises are 
numerous 

Industries. Fertile soils and favourable climate 
are advantageous factors to agriculture, which is, 
however, hindered by difficulties of transport and 
labour Only a small percentage of the land is 
cultivated The chief crops are bananas, fruits 
(lemons, oranges, and pine-apples), sugar, rice, 
tobacco, coffee (of excellent quality), indigo, 
maize, vegetables, henequen, coco-nuts, and wheat 
Bananas and coco-nuts are grown in large quantities 
on the Atlantic coast under American supervision , 
and in the departments of Copan, Gracias, and 
Santa Barbara 600,000 bushels of maize are raised 
annually About 500,000 cattle graze on the 
savannas, but Honduras is capable of rivalling 
Uruguay in the number and quality of its horned 
cattle if its labour became less erratic The forests 
yield mahogany, rubber, sarsaparilla, cedar, fustic, 
kapok, dyewoods, and yucca As yet mining is of 
little importance, though the mineral wealth 
includes gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, and 
antimony The New York and Honduras Rosario 
Company owns gold and silver properties of import- 
ance at San Juancito Manufactures are in their 
infancy Straw hats, cigars, and Panama hats (in 
Copan and Santa Barbara) are manufactured in 
suflfiaent quantities to supply a small export trade, 
and shoes, soap, candles, beverages, cigarettes, flour, 
and nee partially satisfy local needs. 
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Communications and Trade. Communications 
are poor, transport being chiefly by mules and ox- 
carts Road-making is slow There are two principal 
roads — San Lorenzo on the Pacific to Tegucigalpa, 
the capital, in the interior (90 miles), and Teguci- 
galpa to Comayagua and Lake Yo]oa Work is in 
progress for the extension of motor traffic over the 
road from Jaral to the railway terminus at Portre- 
rillos to make direct inter-oceanic transport possible 
The railway mileage is 934, and is confined to the 
north coast From Puerto Cortez a line runs to 
Portrenllos (66 miles) , and other lines, chiefly fruit 
railways, are the Trujillo, Tela, Ceysmal Fruit Co , 
and the Vaccaro Brothers' To reach railhead from 
the capital a motor journey of about a day and a half 
is necessary. Theie is a fair mail service by auto- 
mobiles Telegraphic (5,000 miles of line) and 
telephonic (900 miles) services are inadequate 
Motor-boats and Indian dug-outs ply on the nvers, 
and there is a steamer connection with European 
and American ports from the Atlantic ports (Puerto 
Cortez, Omoa, La Ceiba, TrujiUo, and Roatan road- 
steads) , and the Pacific port of Amapala 

Most trade is with the United States, the Umted 
Kingdom, and Germany. The chief exports are 
bananas, ores, bar-silver, cattle, hides, coco-nuts 
mahogany, cedar, rubber, gold, fruits, coffee, sugar, 
and tobacco , and the chief imports are cotton 
textiles, jute sacks, hardware, chemicals, paper, 
foodstuffs, and liquors 

Trade Centres. Tegucigalpa (40,000), the capital, 
on the River Choluteca, 114 miles distant from 
Amapala, and 207 from Puerto Cortez, at a height of 
3,500 ft, above sea-level, is a mining centre for gold 
and silver It is a town of narrow streets, lacking 
beauty, but enjoys a healthy chmate (mean annual 
temperature, 74° F ) 

Amapala, on Tigre Island, in the blue bay of 
Fonseca, is a free port and sheltered roadstead, 
providing safe anchorage for shipping It exports 
silver, copper, and hides. 

San Pedro Sula (8,000), situated on the National 
Railway between Puerto Cortdz, its seaport, and 
Pimcenta, is the principal distributing centre for 
the north and west It handles sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, indigo, and bananas 

Other towns are La Lsperanza (12,000), Santa 
Rosa (11,000), Choluteca (8,000), Nacaome (8,200), 
Pespere (7,000), Comayagua (3,000), and Puerto 
Cort&z (2,500) 

There is a regular fortnightly mail service via 
Panama (fifteen days), and via New York and New 
■Orleans, (ten days). 

(For map, see that of Central America in the 
article on America ) 

BRITISH HONDURAS —Position, Area, and 
Population. The British Crown Colony of Honduras 
IS bounded on the north and north-west by Yucatan 
(Mexico), on the west and south by Guatemala, and 
on the east by the Caribbean Sea Its area is 
3,598 square miles (1|- times the size of Wales), and 
Its population, 46,500, few of whom are Europeans, 
Innumerable islands fringe its flat lagoon coast, 
which extends for 180 miles from the Honda river 
in the_ north to the Sarstoon rivei in the south 

Belief. From the narrow, low, swampy, and 
unhealthy coast-lands, hills from 500 ft to 4,000 ft 
succeed each other to the western boundary, 
reaching their greatest height in the Cockscomb 
mountains The nvers include the Rio Honda, the 
New River, the Sibun, the North and South Stann 
Creek, the Rio Grande, and the Sarstoon The 
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lower tracts of the rivers are known as cohune 
ridges on account of the prevalence of the cohune 
pahn Beyond he pine ndges and broken ridges 
often covered with dense jungle 

Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. The chmate is 
hot and damp, healthy on the uplands, and malarial 
on the coastal lowlands The mean annual tempera- 
ture lies between 75° F and 80° F , but is con- 
siderably tempered by the prevaihng sea-breezes 
Most of the country consists of dense, primeval 
forest Savannas and so-called “pine ridges” 
occur on the uplands and on the poorer soils. The 
fauna resembles that of Honduras 
Industries. British Honduras is largely virgin 
forest country, with resources in land, timber, and 
water-power lying idle or unharnessed Minerals 
of economic importance have yet to be discovered 
Despite the suitabihty of the soil for most kinds of 
tropical produce, the lack of suitable labour makes 
agriculture practically non-existent, and the colony 
has hardly left its original state as a wood-cutter’s 
settlement Sugar-cane, rubber, cacao, bananas, 
plantains, coco-nuts, pine-apples, oranges, and 
mangoes grow readily, and the savannas give good 
pasturage, but httle progress has been made The 
forests, however, yield excellent mahogany, log- 
wood, rosewood, and cedar, and chicle (chewing- 
gum) is bled from the sapodilla tree 

Communications and Trade. There are few means 
of communication and transport other than the 
numerous rivers There is a radio-telegraph service 
at Behze Most of the trade is with the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The chief exports 
are bananas, chicle, coco-nuts, mahogany, logwood, 
plantains, and tortoiseshell , and the chief imports 
are foodstuffs, cotton textiles, hardware, machinery, 
oils, spirits, tobacco, and soap 

Trade Centres. Behze (13,000), the capital, faces 
the blue Caribbean Sea It is an unhealthy town, 
shipping logwood, mahogany, bananas, and tortoise- 
shell, in small schooners, because its harbour is 
reef-bound and difficult to enter 

Stann Creek is a small expoitmg centre, recently 
galvanised to hfe by the building of a 20-mile 
railway. 

Mails are dispatched every Wednesday Belize 
IS distant from London about 5,701 miles, and the 
time of transit is seventeen days 

(For map, see that of Central America in the 
article on America ) 

HONEY. — The sweet, syrupy liquid collected from 
flowers by bees and deposited by them in the combs 
of their hives Honey consists mainly of glucose, 
cane-sugar, gummy matter, and water. It vanes 
in quahty according to the flowers from which it is 
procured, the age of the hives, the method of extrac- 
tion, and the season of the year The best is of a 
very pale yellow colour, wluch deepens with age 
Scotland produces excellent honey and so do 
Chamounix and Kai bonne, but the laigestfimport 
trade is done -with California Mead, the fermented 
hquor obtained from honey, is a favourite beverage 
in North Europe 

HONG. — ^This IS the name -which is given by the 
Chinese to any factory belonging to European 
merchants in Canton The Hong merchants were, 
previous to the wars with England, ten or twelve 
natives, who alone were legally entitled to trade 
with foreigners, who were known as the “ outer 
barbanans ” 

HONG-KONG. — Position, Area, and Population. 

Hong-Kong — a corruption of Hang-kiang (fragrant 
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streams) — is a small island (32 square miles , 10 
miles long , 2 to miles broad), lying east of the 
mouth, of the Canton river, about 90 miles from 
Canton (22° N. and 114° E), and separated from 
the Chinese mainland by the narrow, winding 
channel of the Lye-Mun Pass (J to 1 mile wide) 
It was first occupied by Great Britain in January, 
1841, and was formally ceded by the Treaty of 
Nankin m 1842 In 1861, the southern portion of 
the Kowloon Peninsula, on the opposite mainland, 
was added , and, in 1898, the New Territories, the 
Avshole of the large peninsula forming the southern 
part of the Kwangtung province, was leased from 
China for ninety-nme years to secure the defences 
of Hong-Kong. The whole colony compnses an 
area of about 391 square miles, with a population 
of approximately 670,000, five-sixths of whom hve 
■on the island Ninety-six per cent of the popula- 
tion are Chinese, 3 per cent are natives of India, and 
the remainder are mainly Europeans, British 
merchants predominating 

Relief. Hong-Kong Island is composed of 
igneous rocks, granite, and basalts Hill ridges, 
intersected by depressions or ” gaps,” traverse it 
from east to west, rising in Victoria Peak to 1,825 ft 
Behind Victona the grimness of the abrupt heights 
is softened by the brilhant green of the woods, 
planted in recent years by the Forestry Department 
The New Territories contain peaks from 1,800 to 
3,000 ft. 

Climate and Vegetation. The climate is hot, but 
•subject to great variations, the mean temperatures 
Tanging between 40° and 90° F During the winter 
months, November to March, the air is pleasant 
and invigorating, and the mean monthly rainfall is 
approximately Ifin Between May and September, 
the hot season, and the season of the South-West 
Monsoon, the rainfall is heavy, averaging over 13 in 
ior each month. Storage of water is necessitated 
by the seasonal rainfall Successive superintendents 
of the Forestry Department have mantled the hills 
(once covered with grass, burnt yellow by the tornd 
sun) with great forests 

Industries, Communications, and Trade. The 
splendid situation for trade, and the facilities for 
obtaining raw materials and sending away toshed 
products have given rise to shipbuilding, ship- 
repairing, cotton-spinning, rope-making (Manilla 
hemp), tin refining, cement and paper-making, and 
tobacco preparation Deep-sea fishing and granite 
quarrying are important Formerly important 
strategically as commanding the approach to Canton, 
Hong-Kong, though strongly fortified, has lost 
nearly all its mihtary value, and its importance now 
is as the headquarters of the British China Squadron, 
and as a commercial mart Like Singapore, it is 
a great emporium for many products of China and 
the East, and is a free port with an exemption from 
'Customs duties (except liquor and tobacco) and 
with fTeedom from all control or supervision, and 
from reporting its imports and exports The chief 
articles of trade are sugar, flour, rice, cotton, cotton 
piece goods, silk, hemp, leather, tin, vegetable oils, 
fish, tea, wolframite, iron and steel goods, matches, 
•camphor, coal, gunnies, ivory, sandalwood, salt, and 
earthenware Hong-Kong is the doorstep of China, 
and IS the principal distributing centre for European 
products in the Far East. Its fine harbour is 
frequented by ships of almost all nations, the total 
shipping per year approximating 24,000,000 tons 
Most trade is with the United Kingdom, China, 
Japan, India, and Australia. 


From Kowloon, a railway, of which 23 miles 
belong to the Government, runs to Canton, and a 
light railway connects Fanhng with Sha-Tau-kok 
Good roads connect the principal districts with the 
railways When the railway line from Chang-sha 
to Canton is finished, Hong-Kong will be within 
twenty days* journey of London 

Government. Hong-Kong is a Crown colony 
It IS administered by a Governor, aided by an 
executive council of nine members, together with 
a legislative council of fourteen members. There 
IS also a sanitary board, which controls all sanitary 
measures 

Trade Centre. Victoria (450,000), the capital, 
stretches along the northern shore of the island for 
about 4 miles, and rises in terraces up the sides of 
Victoria Peak Between the city and the mainland 
is the harbour, which is one of the finest in the world, 
with a water area of some 10 square miles, and 
protection from all but the fiercest typhoons It 
has fine public buildings, and excellent wharfage 
for ocean liners and other vessels Its docks and 
large workshops afford every requirement for the 
repair of large naval and mercantile ships. As a 
coahng port it ranks among the greatest 

Mails are dispatched weekly to Hong-Kong, the 
time of transit being twenty-nine days 
(For map, see China ) 

HONG NAME. — Th's is a mark in Chinese charac- 
ters used by merchants in China, so that the Chinese 
can ask for the hong, or manufacture, which they 
like 

HONORARY. — An office or position is said to be 
honorary when there is no fee or salary attached to 
it The payment made to a barrister — and the same 
was formerly true as to a physician — since he is 
supposed to give his services and cannot sue for his 
fees, is called an ‘‘ honorarium ” 

HONOUR. — In commercial circles this word 
signifies the meeting of some claam or obhgation 
at the appointed time, e g , the acceptance or the 
payment of a bill of exchange when it becomes due 
HONOUR POLICY.— Section 4 (i) of the Marine 
Insurance Act, 1906, states — 

” Every contract of marine insurance by way 
of gaming or wagering is void ** 

Gambling policies of marine insurance had 
previously been prohibited by a statute passed in 
A D 1746, now repealed Policies of life assurance, 
and it is alleged of non-marine insurance generally, 
are subject to a similar statute enacted in a d 1774. 

Thus the civil courts will treat such a contract 
as if it had no existence Every policy of marine 
insurance which is entered into in the absence of 
insurable interest (? » ), or of a bond fide expectation 
of the subsequent acquisition of insuiable interest 
IS a gambling policy, and is, therefore, void and of 
no effect 

Primd facie, certain policies are deemed to be 
contracts by way of gambling on loss by maritime 
perils, and m respect of such '' contracts ” even if 
insurable interest, present or expectant, be demon- 
strated, the vahdity of the insurance cannot be 
upheld. Such policies are those which contain 
one or more of the following terms indicating that 
proof of interest will not be required by insurers on 
presentation of a claim, viz : *' interest or no 
interest,” ” full interest admitted,” " without 
further proof of interest than the policy itself,” or 
other like term Except where there is no possi- 
bihty of benefit of salvage to insurers, a policy 
expressed to be " without benefit of salvage ” is 
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also deemed to be a wager policy Tbe attachment 
of perforated shps to the policy on which such 
phrases are printed, together with a statement that 
such slips do not form part of the policy and may 
therefore be detached before any action is brought 
under the policy, does not affect in any way the view 
the courts will take It has been held that the time 
at which to ascertain the validity of any contract 
IS the time of its execution, and no subsequent Act 
can confer that vahdity on a policy that it lacked 
at the outset (In re London County Commercial 
Reinsurance Office, 1922 ) 

The Marine Insurance Act, 1906, deals only with 
the position of the policies in a court of civil law . 
the position of the parties to such contracts as 
misdemeanants is governed by the Marine Insurance 
(Gambling Policies) Act, 1909 This statute pre- 
scribes penalties on the parties to such contracts 
as are definitely wagering policies, and on persons, 
e g , brokers who act as intermediaries in their 
negotiation On conviction, the penalties consist 
of a fine not exceeding ;^100 and/or imprisonment 
with or without hard labour for a term not exceeding 
SIX months No action can be instituted, however, 
without the consent of the appropriate law officer 
The employee of a shipowner, not being a master 
part-owner of the vessel, has no defence at all if 
he be guilty of effecting a " P P I " pohcy Any 
other person may sufficiently answer a prosecution 
under the Act by proving that he had in fact an 
insurable interest, and before proceedings are com- 
menced he IS to be given an opportunity without 
prejudice to demonstrate that he was genuinely mter- 
ested in a pecuniary sense — apart from the existence 
of the '' gambhng ” policy — an the insured adventure 
In actual practice, '' honour ” pohcies — as 
'' P P.I ” pohcies are usually designated — are freely 
effected on the market, where, for any of various 
reasons, it may be inconvenient or impossible for 
the assured to demonstrate either or both of the 
nature and extent of his interest Such pohcies 
are cmlly void, but no criminal habihty attaches, 
for there exists a real, if somewhat indefinite, 
insurable interest For example, news of a 
casualty to a vessel may reach the market and find 
certain underwriters carrying large hnes They 
may desire to relieve themselves of a proportion of 
their total loss liabihty at any price In this 
connection there is available an " overdue ” market, 
where at appropriate premiums, cover can be 
obtained against the chances of the vessel in dis- 
tress becoming a total loss Such insurances are 
invariably arianged on " P P I " terms. Moreover, 
certain shipowners’ interests — ^usually insurances 
under the heading of " Disbursements,” etc — are 
insured by means of " honour ” pohcies, but by the 
Institute Time Clauses {q v ) the extent of such 
insurances is restricted to a maximum of 10 per 
cent of the insured value of the vessel 

In such policies, obviously there is no recourse 
to law available to enforce settlement ' the assured 
must rely on the good faith of the insurers to meet 
any claim that may arise For this reason it is 
that the "contracts” are designated "honour” 
policies It IS a truism to state that insurers fulfil 
their engagements under such pohcies most scru- 
pulously, and look to the assured to do likewise 
At law, there are, of course, no rights of subrogation 
to insurers in respect of honour pohcies, but where 
such documents are issued not containing the ex- 
pression "without benefit of salvage to msurers,” 
underwriters look to assured to concede to them 


rights of subrogation, and frequently require 
subscription to an agreement to this effect 

HOP. — ^The Humulus lupulus, a plant with a 
twinmg stem, allied to the hemp and the nettle 
Its bitter, aromatic principle is a golden yellow 
substance known as lupuhne The catkins contain- 
ing it are used for brewing, the beer depending for 
its characteristic flavour on the lupuhne Kent, 
Sussex, Worcester, and Hereford are the chief 
centres of hop cultivation in England, but the 
home supply is supplemented by imports from the 
Continent and from America Many varieties aye 
grown, but the chief kinds met with on the market 
are the red hops having a delicate aroma, the green 
hops, coarser in flavour, and a white variety used 
largely at the present time for brewing Hops are 
useful medicinally for their narcotic properties 

HOP EXCHAN GrE. — ^The centre for wholesale 
dealings in hops, situated in Southwark Street, 
London, S E 1 

HOEIZONTAL COMBINATION. — (See Com- 
panies, Amalgamation oe ) 

HOENBEAM. — A deciduous tree, the Carpinus 
betulus, valued for its white, tough wood, which is 
used for agricultural implements, cogs of mill- 
wheels, etc The French hornbeam with a very 
white wood, is used extensively for making piano- 
keys, etc Good charcoal is also obtained from it 

HOENS. — ^TTie hard excrescences, pointed but 
unbranched, which grow on the frontal bones of 
oxen, sheep, and goats Horn is used in a variety 
of ways, cups, knife-handles, umbrella-handles, and 
ornaments being some of the chief articles manu- 
factured from it Great Biitain’s supplies come 
from India, South America, and South Africa, 
Care should be taken not to confuse horns with 
the antlers {qv) of deer 

HOESE-FLESH, SALE OF. — An Act was passed 
in 1889 to regulate the sale of horse-flesh for human 
food Horse-flesh may be sold for human food only 
in a shop, stall, or place, upon which there must be, 
at all times painted, words indicating that horse- 
flesh is sold there The words must be plainly 
written in letters at least 4 in long ; the words 
must be conspicuous, both by night and by day, 
during the times that the flesh is exposed for sale 
No seller of hoise-flesh must sell horse-flesh to a 
customer who is asking for some other kind of flesh, 
or for a compound article not usually made of 
horse-flesh For instance, if a customer asked for 
a pound of beef sausages, and the seller supphed 
sausages compounded with horse-flesh, the seller 
would be disobeying the Act and would be hable 
to pumshment 

The following persons may inspect the premises 
of a horse-flesh seller, or any other seller of meat, 
at all reasonable times ; The medical officer of 
health, the inspector of nuisances, or other duly 
appointed officer of a local authority. They may 
inspect and examine any meat which they Relieve 
to be horse-flesh and intended for human food, and 
if such horse-flesh is found upon the premises of any 
person who has no notice over the door or shop, as 
the Act directs, then the officers may seize such 
horse-flesh and carry it away, and make a complaint 
upon oath to a justice of the peace. Any justice of 
the peace may grant a warrant to any of the officers 
named above to enter any budding, or pait of a 
bmldmg, in which the officer has reason to believe 
that horse-flesh intended for sale as human food is 
kept concealed. The warrant authorises the officer 
to make a search, and to seize and carry av ay any 
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meat that appeals to be horse-flesh, and that is 
intended to be sold for human food, in any place 
where no notice, m plainly written letters at least 
4 ms long, is put up as described above 

If any person obstiucts the offlcer when carrymg 
out his duty, such obstruction will be treated as an 
offence and punished accordingly If a justice of 
the peace considers that the meat seized was horse- 
flesh, he may order the disposal of the flesh in such 
manner as may seem desirable to him. The person 
upon whose premises the flesh was found will be 
held to have committed an offence, unless he can 
satisfy the justice that the horse-flesh was never 
intended by him to be sold and eaten as human 
food 

The penalties inflicted under the Act are : For 
every offence against any provision of the Act, a 
fine not exceeding /20 The term “ horse-flesh ” shall 
include the flesh of asses and mules, and shaU mean 
horse-flesh cooked or uncooked, alone, or mixed 
with any other substance The local authorities 
who arc to administer the Act are : The Public 
Health Depaitment of the City of London , the 
Metropolitan boioiigh councils , the boiough coun- 
cils, the urban and distnct councils, in England, 
Wales, and Ireland In Scotland, the local 
authority is any local authority authorised to 
n.ppoint a local analyst under the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, 1875 

Licences are granted to knackers by county 
borough councils and urban and rural district 
■councils. No person may keep any house or place 
for the purpose of slaughtering any horse, mare, 
■gelding, colt, filly, ass, mule, bull, ox, cow, heifei, 
calf, sheep, hog, goat, or other cattle, which shall 
not be killed for butchers’ meat, without first 
taking out a hcence for that purpose The knacker 
must produce evidence of good character, under the 
hands and seals of the minister and churchwardens 
or overseers The licence remains in force for one 
year, and, if the knacker dies, his widow may carry 
on the business under it Licences are not required 
by the following persons : Curriers, felt makers, 
tanners, or dealers in hides, who may purchase any 
■of the above-named animals foi the purpose of 
curing their hides, or for using any part of the 
animals in the course of their busmess ; farriers 
engaged to kill aged or sick cattle ; any person who 
kills or purchases any of the above-named cattle to 
feed hounds or dogs 

HORSEHAIR. — Hair obtained from the manes 
and tails of horses, the latter sort being the more 
valuable The shoit hair is used for stuffing mat- 
tresses, furnitui e, etc , while brushes, hair-seating, 
saclang, etc , are made from the long variety The 
largest supplies of tins commodity come from 
Russia 

HORSE POWER. — ^This is the standard in use 
for estimating the power of a steam-engine 
According to the theoiy put forward by Watt and 
Boultoif, it is the force which is required to raise 
33,000 lbs avoirdupois through 1 foot in a minute 
More recent calculations have made it clear that 
this estimate is too high, but no change has been 
made in the standard set 

HORSE-RADISH. — ^The Cochleana Armotacia, 
a plant cultivated in Britain and in Germany for 
its root, which has a hot, pungent taste owing to 
the presence of a volatile oil. It is a popular condi- 
ment with roast beef when scraped, and is useful 
en medicine as an anti-scorbutic. 

HORSES. — Germany supphes the largest number 


of live animals imported by Britain, while the 
largest number of hides come from South America, 
particularly from the River Plate district The 
Umted Kingdom also does an export trade in horses 
Horsehair has been dealt with separately 
HORSES; THEIR SALE, PURCHASE, AND 
HIRING. — ^Theie are two ways of acquiring right 
or title by purchase in the case of horses, as of 
other personal chattels. The sale may be either in 
open market, known in law as market overt (see 
title), or may be by private contract. Also horses 
may be sold under the ordinary rule that the 
buyer must protect his own interests by discover- 
ing for himself defects in the article he purchases, 
and must not expect the seller to disclose them 
voluntanly (See Caveat Emptor ) In this case 
the seller’s only obhgation is not to deceive the 
buyer by false representations or by using fraudu- 
lent means of concealment , but, further than tins, 
the seller may give an assurance to the buyer, 
called a warranty, that the article is free from 
such or such defects We may, therefore, consider 
the sale of horses under the three heads of market 
overt, private sale, and warranty 

1 Market Overt. The law of market overt is 
based on the need for piotectmg innocent pur- 
chasers of goods that have been stolen, in which 
case the purchasei does not obtain a good title to 
them against the true owner, who seeks to recover 
them This protection was found parbcularly 
necessary in the days of Pliihp and Mary, and 
Ehzabeth, in the case of horses , horse stealing 
being then a very common offence Though pur- 
chase in maiket overt generally gives the purchaser 
a good title to the goods, the statutes passed in the 
reigns just mentioned lay down particular direc- 
tions for the sale of horses in market overt or fairs , 
and these directions must be followed, or the sale 
will be void if the horse sold was a stolen one 
The true ownei is entitled, no matter how long 
after the sale, to seize the horse whenever and 
wherever he may happen to find it, or may bring 
an action to recover it 

These directions are — 

{a) The horse shall be openly exposed, in the 
time of such fair or market, for one whole hour 
together, between ten in the mormng and sunset, 
in the public place used for such sales, and not in 
any private yard or stable 

(&) It must then be brought by both the seller 
and the buyer to the book-keeper of such fair or 
market 

(c) Toll must be paid if any is due, and, if not, 
one penny to the book-keeper 

{d) The book-keeper shall enter down the price, 
colour, and marks of the horse, with the names, 
conditions, and abode of the purchaser and seller, 
the latter being properly attested If the seller's 
name is falsely entered, this makes the sale void 

Even a sale strictly under these regulations does 
not take away the propeity of the owner, if (u) 
withm SIX months after the horse is stolen he puts 
in his claim before some magistrate wheie the horse 
shall be found . (6) within forty days more proves 
it to be his property by the oath of two witnesses , 
and (c) tenders to the person in possession such 
price as he hand -fide paid for him in market overt. 

But the magistrate cannot order the horse to be 
restoied to the owner without actual proof of its 
havmg been stolen , and if he grants a warrant 
against the person accused of stealing it, this alone 
does not entitle the officer armed with a warrant 
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to take the goods out of the possession of the bond 
fide purchaser 

The buyer must prove that the requirements of 
the statutes have been comphed with if he is to 
resist the demand of the owner. 

In a case in 1873 a mare had wandered from a 
park, and was sold by the " pinner ” in market 
overt to the plaintiff Moran The defendant Pitt 
took possession of it, alleging it had been stolen 
Moran was held not entitled to sue Pitt for 
damages or recovery, as he could not prove the 
formalities had been observed {Moran v Pttt, 
42 L.J. Q B 47 ) 

It will, of course, be understood that the buyer 
can claim the protection of the law as to market 
overt, even though the formahties above described 
have all been str>ctly observed, only if he has 
bought the horse in good faith and without fair 
reason for believing that it was stolen. 

2 Private Sale. The law is the same for the sale 
of horses as for the sale of other goods, and thus 
the Statute of Frauds applies , and especially by 
the Sale of Goods Act, 1893 (56 and 57 vict c 71), 
the law apphcable to the sale of all goods covers the 
sale of hoises A clause in this Act provides that, as 
regards market overt, the rules for the sale of horses 
under the statutes before-mentioned shall not be 
affected The result, therefore, is that as these 
rules, by their added stnctness, largely take the 
sale of horses out of the general law of market 
overt, the law of the sale of horses becomes mostly 
the law laid down for other goods by the Sale of 
Goods Act, 1893 (See Sale of Goods ) 

3. Warranty. When a warranty is given as to a 
horse, the effect of it is that the buyer has the right 
to sue for any damages caused by the horse not 
being according to warranty , not to treat the 
transaction as no contract A warranty rarely 
ought to be given, as questions of soundness or 
unsoundness or of vice, that is, bad habits, are 
exceedingly hable to lead to htigation If the pur- 
chaser insists. It can be worth the nsk only in the 
case of a valuable horse, which would fetch much 
more with a warranty, and a veterinary surgeon 
should be employed Even then, the terms " sound " 
or “ unsound ” are so disputable, that the surgeon’s 
certificate would best take the form of a descnption 
of the condition of the horse, thus leaving the pur- 
chaser to judge for himself on a skilled statement 
of the facts. And the purchaser gets no warranty 
except the imphed warranty of title, in the Sale 
of Goods Act, that the seller has the right to sell 
No warranty as to quahty or fitness for any 
particular purpo.se goes with the sale of a horse, 
unless something has taken place between seller and 
buyer from which this can be inferred : for instance, 
if the buyer asked for a horse to carry a lady or to 
drive in a carnage, and the horse was vicious or 
had never been in harness. The purchaser must 
otherwise have an express warranty if he would 
protect himself against hidden defects by suing the 
seller for damages 

A warranty need not be in any particular form of 
words, and it may be either oral or in wnting If 
the seller represents that the horse is sound, or fit 
for a particular purpose, or is quiet or free from vice, 
and so on, he has given a warranty on those points. 
But there must be a defimte undertaking ; not the 
mere expression of an expectation or estimate The 
warranty may be quahfied so as not to be completely 
general, e g., the buyer may say : “ I never warrant, 
but the horse is sound to the best of my knowledge ” 


In a case where these words were used, the purchaser 
was held entitled to damages on the wairanty, when 
he proved that the seller knew of an unsoundness 
Where the warranty is quite general, it would be 
indifferent whether the seller knew or did not know 
of any defects A general warranty, however, would 
not cover such patent defects as the loss of an eye 
or lack of the tail , but blindness or defect of vision 
would not be such a case, as it may not by any 
means be patent. 

On breach of warranty, as this does not dissolve 
the contract, the buyer cannot return the horse 
except on the ground of fraud He must abide hy 
his bargain, and either claim on being sued for 
reduction of price, or himself sue on the warranty 
for damages If, however, the horse has been sup- 
plied for a particular purpose, the buyer is entitled 
to keep It long enough to try it for that purpose, 
and if it does not answei he must return it without 
delay ; and he must not do anything which implies 
acting as owner of it 

A number of cases have decided what may be 
done generally if there is a breach of warranty 
The buyer may offer to return the horse to the seller. 
He should do this as soon as the breach is dis- 
covered , and thus entitle himself to be paid for 
its keep If the seller agrees, the contract is at an 
end On refusal, the horse should be sold promptly 
by pubhc auction To avoid dispute as far as pos- 
sible, the buyer who does not offer the horse back 
should at once give notice to the seller of the breach 

To set out all the various complaints, diseases, 
defects (whether of structure, temper, or habit), 
which constitute unsoundness or vice, would be to* 
write a treatise on the horse It is not necessary 
that, whatever the disorder may be, it should be 
perma.nent and incurable The general rule for 
unsoundness has been laid down to be as follows : 
If, at the time of sale, the horse has any disease 
which either actually does diminish the natural 
usefulness of the animal, so as to make it less 
capable of work of any description ; or which in 
its ordinary progress will dimmish the natural use- 
fulness of the animal , or if the horse has, either 
from disease or accident, undergone any alteration 
of structure that either does at the time, or in its 
ordinary effects will diminish the natural useful 
ness of the horse, such horse is unsound ( K%ddell v. 
Burnard, 1842, 9 Mee and W. 668). 

This test of natural usefulness is applied to the 
case of vice or bad habit It must show itself in 
the horse’s temper, or be so injurious to its health 
as to inmair its usefulness 

The Hiring ol Horses. (1) The Lender. The 
lender warrants a horse hired for a particular 
journey to be fit and competent for it He is 
responsible for defects in the horse which make it 
unsmtable to lend to any particular person for a 
particular purpose, if through its unsuitableness the 
person borrowing is injured He must not conceal 
defects, such as being vicious and unmanageable, 
from a person not aware of them, so as to make 
the horse dangerous to a person who does not expect 
to have to use more than ordinary care and skill 
The lender cannot require more of the borrower than 
ordinal y care and slaU Unless there is some under- 
standing between lender and borrower, the lender 
lends the horse only to be used by the borrower 
himself and not by anyone else, as, for example,, 
the borrower’s servant. If the borrower allows any 
other person than himself to use it, he is liable to 
the lender for any accident that may happen to 
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it Such an understanding would arise if the lender 
lent the horse to be tried, intending to sell it to 
the hirer If the lender sends out a servant of his 
own with the horse or with horse and carnage, he 
takes the respousibihty on himself This apphes, 
too, where third persons are injured, and the lender 
IS responsible to them Yet in some cases the 
circumstances might be such that the dnver, 
though he was in general the servant of the lender, 
would on the particular occasion be held to be 
under the direction of the borrower, who would, 
in consequence, be responsible Thus, the borrower 
might insist on driving himself or taking the 
management , and even if the driver inde-- 
pendently commits some action which injures 
another without the boi rower interfering, the 
latter might be equally liable 

(2) The Borrower The borrower is bound to 
treat the borrowed horse as if it wei e his own , 
and, if he does so, he is not responsible for injury 
to the horse. He must return it at the stipulated 
time , he must not use it differently from his 
agreement ; as, for example, by going out of the 
usual road, or he will bo liable for any injury 
happening in such a case Otherwise, he is only 
responsible for neghgence Suppose the horse falls 
and breaks its knees ; the lender does not prove 
sufficient to enable him to obtain damages by 
showing that the horse was not in the habit of 
falhng He must show the horse fell because the 
borrower’s negligence caused it If without negli- 
gence on the borrower’s part the horse falls lame, 
the borrower may leave it at some proper place, 
and give notice as early as possible to the lender, 
who must send for it. The borrower is not liable 
for the hare of the horse , nor. if he gives this 
notice, for loss of the horse’s services to the lender. 
If the horse is dnven after being exhausted, the 
boirower will be responsible for the injury to it ; 
but he IS not hable for the expense of curmg the 
horse if it falls sick on the journey without the 
borrower’s fault In such a case he should call in 
a veterinary surgeon, or he may be hable for 
improper treatment, or for non- treatment He is, 
of course, responsible for his servant while acting 
in the ordinary course of his duty, but not for 
damage done by a stranger without any neghgence 
of lus own The borrower is responsible for negh- 
gence whereby third parties are injured, except 
where the lender is in control in the circumstances 
mentioned above. If two or more persons borrow 
horses and carriage, they are all hable for any 
such accident ; but the borrower alone is hable if 
the others are passengers 

Liens on Horses. A horsebreaker is, hke any other 
person, liable for want of skill or negligence in domg 
what he has agreed to do Concurrently with the 
responsibility, he has also the usual hen as security 
for payment of his services (See Lien ) The 
trainer of racehorses has also a hke hen , but if by 
usage or contract the owner may send the horse to 
run at any race he chooses, and may select the 
jockey, the trainer, since he has not the right of 
unbroken possession of the horse, does not acqmre 
aright of hen {Forth v. Simpson, 1849, 13 Q.B 680) 
An owner of a stalhon has also a hen on the mare 
sent to be covered 

HOSIERY.— -Oiiginally stockings or other cover- 
ings for the legs, but now applied to under garments 
of all sorts Great Britain does an active export 
trade in these articles, the chief seats of manu- 
facture being Nottingham, Leicester, and Hawick. 


HOTCHPOT . — This IS a term which is frequently 
— ^almost invariably — ^found in marriage settlements,, 
and the insertion of the clause relating to hotchpot 
is for the purpose of requiiing a child or children 
who receives or receive any particular benefit to 
bring into account the sum so received when the 
trust is finally disposed of (See Marriage 
Settlements ) 

HOTEL KEEPERS’ INDEMNITY.— A form of 
public liabihty insurance issued to hotel proprietors 
in respect of their liability for claims made on them 
for injuries to their guests or the public by the 
neghgence of employees or by reason of defects on 
the premises The policy is usually extended to 
cover the risk of claims for illness alleged to be due 
to food or drink supplied at the hotel 

HOUSE AGENT. — (See Landlord and Tenant ) 
HOUSE AGENTS’ INDEMNITY.— An insurance 
issued to house agents in respect of then habibty 
(or that of their principal) for claims brought by 
tenants or members of the public for injuries 
received in consequence of any defects in the 
property under their control The policy is fre- 
quently extended to cover accidents caused by 
" to let ” boards 

HOUSEBREAKING.— (See Burglary ) 
HOUSEHOLD INSURANCE.— (See Comprehen- 
sive PIousEHOLD Insurance ) 

HOUSE ORGAN. — The description house organ is 
applied to publications of so widely varied nature, 
that any definition of the term must be fairly broad 
in order to include them all The primary idea, 
however, from winch there are many departures, is 
that of a magazine or paper of special interest to the 
members and employees of a firm or corporation. 

This kind of production is usually built up on the 
lines of an ordinary bookstall periodical, but 
nearly all the contents are linked in some way or 
other with the firm and its interests The links 
aie of two kinds . authorship and subject Stories 
and articles of a general nature may appear that in 
themselves have no connection with the firm or 
its business, but are contributed by members oi 
employees The link of subject is more obvious 
and more personal Character sketches, social 
information and similar matter, dealing with 
directors and members of the staff, appear, as well 
as news about their exploits in sports and -contests 
In a large business there are usually some persons 
to be found who have ability at writing and editing, 
and many oigans, almost entirely the work of these 
amateurs, are really clever and interesting produc- 
tions 

The house organ, however, viewed as a copy of 
the ordinary magazine, is always run at the di.s- 
advantage that the editor must observe the pohey 
of the business. He may be given an entirely 
free hand, but he will scarcely feel at liberty at 
any time to adopt a line that runs counter to 
that of the firm’s policy The ordinary editor 
keeps both eyes on his readers, but the editor of 
the house organ must keep one of them on the 
directors 

Some organs of this kind are controlled by the 
directors, who may even employ a professional 
editor and encourage him to purchase outside 
contributions Others, again, are manifestly staff 
efforts, although financially assisted by the fiim 
The value of this kind of internal organ is that it 
assists to create a corporate sense in a business, 
and link the different departments and workers 
together. 
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House Organs Sor Publicity Purposes. Dunng 
recent years th,e house organ has become increas- 
mgly recognised as a useful medium of advertise- 
ment Theie are several reasons for this One ol 
these IS the growing realisation that the letailei 
who sells the goods to the pubhc can become inter- 
ested in the firm from which he purchases them 
The house organ is thus seen to be a means of 
extending the corporate feeling to those who, 
though not employees, are yet necessaiy to the 
firm ioi the distribution of its goods 

Tins kind of advertising makes the policy ol the 
editor a little moie difficult, as the dominant kej'-- 
note must be changed, without depriving the paper 
of its purely local interest Greater care and atten- 
tion has to be devoted to those features which 
constitute selling points and which assist the 
repi esentative when he calls The personal news, 
too, must be presented with the thought of a wider 
pubhc well in mind, and rather more space given 
to Mr Jones, the traveller, whom the customer 
sees once a month, than to Mr Brown, the works 
foieman, whom he never sees at all The space 
previously devoted to the factory football team 
may need to be reduced in order to allow room foi 
information on the chemists’ research department, 
which will advertise the puiity of the goods and the 
care used m their manufacture. 

A yet wider application of the house organ to 
publicity purposes is to produce a paper that can 
be sent to members of the general pubhc But 
this IS not yet a development that has any great 
place in this country Special overtures, however, 
in the form of booklets (which see) are frequently 
made. 

Where a firm does business among a rather 
restricted number of clients but needs to keep its 
name before a larger circle of possible clients, the 
house organ is fiequently found to be an excellent 
advertising medium An advertising agent, for 
example, may be very thriving and prosperous 
and yet have no more chents than he can count 
on Ins fingers, but he dare not let things go at that 
Definite overtures to firms already served by 
other agents may be of doubtful etiquette, but 
the issue of a house organ is entirely different and 
may ultimately secure the client who desires to 
make a change. 

The House Organ as a Directors’ Manifesto. 
Some directors and controllers of business firms 
recognize the house organ as an excellent medium 
for getting their wishes or policy understood by 
the workers Obviously, where this is done, the 
official voice must be very tactful or the resulting 
lack of interest among the readers will destroy the 
usefulness of the paper 

The House Organ as an Aid to Sales. One very inter- 
esting application of the house organ to business 
purposes is when it appears as a special overture 
to the firm’s salesmen In this way it can be a 
periodical letter of the firm to the selling staff, 
arranged in a non-foimal manner Heie again 
editorship must tread a somewhat difficult hne 
between disciplinary talk on the one hand and loose 
generahties on the other One large firm has found 
such a magazine of very great value, by instituting 
competitions of the “ Who sells the most goods next 
week ? ” kind, and by giving information largely 
derived from the salesmen’s reports on matters 
likely to be useful to others 

House organs are not necessarily printed pro- 
ductions. One of the various kinds of dupheatmg 


machine can be used not only for typesciipt_ but 
also for pictures and designs 

School Magazines. House organs in the broad 
sense are not confined to business firms Probably 
among the eaikest works of this kind were the 
magazines of schools and colleges The production 
of many of these has been the work of young people 
who later on have taken important places m the 
literary and journalistic life ol the country 

HOUSE TELEPHONES.— No up-to-date office 
can be considered complete without means of inter- 
communication between the vaiious departments 
It IS a strange fact that many large anL m otliter 
lespects, up-to-date offices and factories — expen- 
sively fitted and equipped with all kinds of up-to- 
date appliances and labour-saving and time-saving 
machines — have little or nothing to save the valu- 
able time of highly-paid executive officers and 
depaitmental heads 

There are in vogue several methods of intei- 
communication Fust of all there was the hand- 
struck gong, which the manager sounded when he 
lequiied to see certain officials Then theie was 
the blow-pipe or speaking tube, but it was found 
to be msamtaiy and very unsatisfactory m many 
respects Another method is the provision of an 
electxic bell in the outer office, which is connected 
with a small bcll-pu&h on the piincipal’s desk, 
there being a recogmsed code of signals {e g , one 
ling for the typist, two for the chief clerk, three 
for the messengei, etc.) If there are seveial chiefs 
using beU signals, each bell communicates with an 
indicator in the general office, on which indicator 
a disc (previously assigned to the particular of&cml 
who has rung) falls down This method is, of 
course, useful only as an indication that the chief 
requires someone to go into his room , and much 
time and unnecessary passing in and out will be 
saved by the adoption of telephony, which enables 
the message to be spoken direct from office to office 
The first office or house telephone had the oidinary 
extension lines, with a switchboard and a special 
operator This had all the shortcomings so often 
attributed to the public telephone — long peiiods of 
wasted time while the required number was being 
obtained, with the resultant untability and ” 'phone 
language ” Then came anothei type of house tele- 
phone, which was worked by twisting a pointer 
round to a certain number representing the office 
required, and pressing a button which rang a bell 
or buzzer at the other end Within recent years, 
great strides have been made in the matter of pei- 
fecting “ inside ” telephone systems , and now the 
chief executive of an organisation can be placed in 
absolute control of every division and section of 
that organisation in the most direct and efficient 
manner that human ingenuity has yet been able 
to devise A few notes on some of the latest systems 
follow , and from the brief descriptions given, it 
will be seen that they have a very wide sphere of 
usefulness and well merit the careful consideration 
of all business organisers. 

Dictograph. The Dictograph is a system of intei- 
commumcation which gives the manager real per- 
sonal control of a large business concern It is one 
of the most recent developments m telephony as 
applied to business management Briefl.y, it is a 
telephone which will hherate the spoken word so 
that it may he audible in any part of the room in 
which the apparatus is placed This telephone, also, 
may be spoken to from any part of any ordinary 
office or room, so that there is no need to remain 
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at the instrument whilst carrying on a conversation 
The Dictogiaph does its duties practically without 
manipulation, with a minimum loss of time and the 
maximum of efficiency. It will enable the govern- 
ing head of a business to speak to one or more 
departments simultaneously, and a conversation 
may be carried on between several people as if they 
weie conferring in the same room, all being able 
to hear what the others are saying under the 
Master Station control. 

The auxiliary stations are called Dictograph 
sub-stations The Mastei Station has a circuit 
whei eby a signal lamp lights upon the sub-station 
called, showing it that a principal is desirous of 
speaking Should a sub-station already be talking 
through another sub-station the executive principal 
would, of course, be given preference and priority 
of call All communications from a Dictograph 
Master Station to any of the sub-stations are 
secret ; no third party can “ butt in ” on the line 
or oveihear a conversation Should another tele- 
phone call the Master Station whilst a conversation 
IS already taking place the sub-station calling 
operates a shuttei and buzzer at the Master Station, 
thus showing who is calling, but no conversation 
is possible until the Master Station thiows the 
proper key below the operating shutter If the 
Mastei Station does not wish the existing conveisa- 
tion inteirupted by the third party’s buzzer signal, 
he can stop the annoyance of the buzzei by a small 
switch in liont of the Master Station The Dicto- 
graph also assists in the dictating of correspondence 
Theie is no need to have a stenographei in the 
loom The shorthand writer need not leave her 
desk, and has both hands free to take her notes 
or even operate her machine at the same time as 
a letter is dictated to her All the while the 
person dictating is free to move about the room, 
or to refer to documents or files in exactly the 
same way as if the shorthand wiiter were at his 
hand 

Two more points should be mentioned , first, 
in the event of anyone else being present when a 
message comes in, a small ear-piece fitted to the 
instiument may be taken from its hook and applied 
to the ear. This will immediately put the “ loud- 
speaking " device out of action, and the message 
can then be heard only by the person for whom it 
IS meant Secondly, a small attachment may be 
fitted which will register calls made on the Master 
Station during the principal’s absence, so that, 
on returning, he may ask the relative departments 
what they wished to speak about 

The " Junior Dictograph ” is a small outfit of 
the Dictograph Interconversmg System, giving the 
same privileges to the user of the Master Station 
when communicating with other sub-stations The 
“ Junior ” outfit has been designed in response to 
requests from individuals and organisations whose 
communication requirements are not large enough 
to nec'^ssitate the adoption of the larger system 
described above, but who, nevertheless, desire to 
use the Dictograph principle of sound transmission 

The Dictograph Interconversmg System is auto- 
matic in action, thus eliminating a switchboard, 
and its operator’s expense 

“ Now Systom ” Telephones. The “ New System ” 
service includes a number of special and unique 
features. The standard instrument is the 
" Admiralty ” automatic mter-commumcatmg tele- 
phone, either wall or desk type , but there are 
various adaptations, desk instruments, etc. A 


very special feature about the system is that it is 
installed on a rental basis ; the company does all 
maintenance, renewals and repairs for a small 
quarterly rental, and guarantees an ef&cient service 
for many years The waU telephone is generally 
used for providing full “ automatic ” inter- 
communication between any number of points, 
and IS made up in a complete range of sizes 
from four keys and upwards Opposite each button 
an engraved depaitmental (ivorine) name-plate is 
fitted, and the depression of the appropriate key 
automatically and instantaneously selects and rings 
the desired station in one operation. Two or more 
stations can also be brought on the line simul- 
taneously, and a three-cornered conversation can 
thus be carried on When desirable, provision can 
be made on these sets whereby principal officials 
can, at will, isolate their instruments from the rest 
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of the system and carry on confidential conversation 
entirely free from “ third-party ” interruption The 
secret control buttons are made in distinctive 
coloured materials and appropriately labelled For 
works, warehouses, etc , wheie officials are often 
absent from their offices, visiting various parts of 
the premises, a “ round call ” signalling system has 
been devised A distinctive coloured “ round call ” 
signal button is fitted on each ’phone The calling 
party, finding that there is “no reply ’’ from the 
desired party's telephone, depresses the " round 
call ’’ signal key and sends out a pre-arranged code 
signal which sounds simultaneously in every part of 
the premises The wanted person, recognising his 
signal, proceeds to the nearest ’phone and, by 
depressing the “ round call ” reply button, is auto- 
matically connected to the person who is calling 
him The “round call ’’ is also valuable as a fire- 
alarm signal The " New System ’’ telephone sets 
may be obtained fitted with visual indicators, these 
being of considerable value to a principal, showing, 
as they do, which of the telephone lines are 
“ engaged ’’ and which line is calling him 
Relay Automatic Telephone System. This, the 
proprietors point out. has been designed to supply 
the great demand for a system of telephones 
which IS secret, lehable, quick in action, economical, 
and does not leadily go wrong The system con- 
sists of telephones with calling devices, the exchange 
switchboard, and the wiring To the ordinary 
pattern telephone at present used is attached a 
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dial switch, by means of which any desired number 
may be selected It consists of a circular plate with 
ten holes, through each of which a number is seen, 
the numbers being consecutively “ 1 ” to “ 9 ” 
and " 0 ” The exchange switchboard is made up 
wi h relay units mounted on an iron rack The 
relays used are of a type evolved by many years’ 
experience, and after careful adjustment they 
sel Jom require further attention In addition, they 
are fireproof, dustproof, and do not require oiling or 
cleaning — an important point, especially m private 
installations Among the advantages of the " Relay” 
automatic telephone system may be mentioned the 
following It needs no operator, the apparatus is 
always ready for use, the annual charge is low, 
absolute secrecy and freedom from overheaiing, 
impossibility of connection to an engaged line, 
reliable " engaged ” signal, simplicity and flexi- 
bility, additions to the installations can be made 
at any time without interrupting the service or 
affecting the existing apparatus , additions to 
the installations do not prevent each telephone 
from having unrestricted access to every other 
telephone in the installation ; high speed of 
operation 

“ Select-O-Phone System. This system gives 
many facilities which are undoubtedly of very 
great advantage in a large business organisation 
It provides a combined automatic interior telephone 
and a general, or factory, calling service The 
general calling service, when combined with the 
Select- O- Phone automatic telephone service, pro- 
vides a means of instantly locating and connecting 
with a desired person anywhere m a building 
It IS not necessarily a part of the Select-O-Phone 
system, but the many advantages it offers makes 
it a valuable adjunct, especially for factories 
or large institutions Its omission in no way inter- 
feres with the telephone service, as rendered by 
the Select-O-Phone, and it need not be installed 
unless desired. Provision is made in every system 
for its addition at any time The telephone service 
consists of an automatic switchboard and telephone 
instruments. It has an ultimate capacity of thirty- 
three direct lines and two extensions for each line 
All of these are intercommunicating with each other 
Party lines are used for varying reasons, but for an 
executive’s assistant and others carrying on busi- 
ness of a similar nature together, a party line with 
code signalling is invaluable and preferable to 
separate direct lines An unusual feature is the 
unlimited tallang service, e g , any number of con- 
versations may be earned on secretly, simul- 
taneously, and without possibility of interruption, 
at the same time that other conversations are being 
carried on over both the general call and conference 
lines The Select-O-Phone is built throughout on 
the unit plan One of the chief objects, kept con- 
tinually m mind in its development, was to design 
a system that would be flexible — one, the first cost 
of winch would not be prohibitive to the user who 
required a smaU number of stations ; but, at the 
same time, a system that could be added to, as 
requirements demanded. The standard desk 
instrument, including bell box containing the wire 
terminals, is practically identical in size and appear- 
ance with the usual desk telephone, used for city 
service, except that it contains the numbered (or 
directory) dial, with which the desired connection 
is obtained, without the services of a switchboard 
operator. To operate, the dial is turned to the 
number (or name) desired, the receiver lifted, and 


the ringmg push button (located at the base of the 
instrument) depressed The operation of the dial 
and the automatic switchboard complete the con- 
nection When conversation is finished, the receiver 
IS replaced on the hook This breaks the connec- 
tion and leaves the line leady for further use The 
push button is also used for code signalling, and 
for sounding general call signals, when the call 
service is used 

HUCKABACK. — A coarse, soft fabric, generally 
of hnen, much used for towelhng It is usually 
figured like damask. 

HULK. — ^This is the name given to an old slnp 
which is no longer fit for service and is made use of 
as a place for storing goods, etc 

HULL. — ^The body of a ship as distinguished 
from its masts, spars, rigging, etc 

HUNDRED WEIGHT.— One of the terms of 
avoirdupois weight, and generally expressed in 
written language by the abbreviation “ cwt ” It 
contains 112 lbs., and is subdivided into four equal 
parts of 28 lbs. each, known as quarters. The 
French hundred weight, called a quintal, contains 
220 46 lbs , and the German one, called centner, 
IS equal to 110 23 lbs. 

HUNGARY. — Position, Area, and Population. 
The Republic of Hungary, roughly an oval, the 
greatest length of which is from east to west, is 
bounded on the south by Yugo-Slavia, on the west 
by Teutonic Austria, on the north by Czecho- 
slovakia, and on the east by expanded Rumania 
Its territories have been decreased greatly from the 
area of the former Kingdom of Hungary, through the 
transfer of Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia, and 
Slavonia to Yugo-Slavia, and Slovakia and 
Ruthenia to Czecho-Slovalaa The area of the 
State IS 36,179 square miles, with a population of 
8,200,000, of whom 83 per cent are Magyars 
Territorial changes have deprived the country of its 
coast-line, and most of its forests, salt, iron ore, gold, 
and bituminous coal, but it is racially homogeneous 
The predominant race, the Magyars, are the des- 
cendants of the Asiatic horse-nding, pastoral race, 
who made their way across the Russian steppes and 
the Carpathians into Hungary at the end of the 
ninth century There is no middle class, and the 
peasantry and aristocracy, largely dependent on 
agriculture, rely upon the Jewish element for their 
trading organisation The Government is a Republic 
with a Governor and a single chamber National 
Assembly, elected by universal suffrage. All 
religions are tolerated, but Roman Cathohcism 
claims the greatest number of Magyars 

Relief. Hungary consists of a great part of the 
south-eastern European plain through which the 
Danube flows in its middle course, after passing 
through the mountain system of the Little Carpa- 
thians and before breaking its way through the 
Kazan defile and the Iron Gates, which separate the 
Transylvanian Alps from the Balkans Thq.,Alf61d, 
or plain of the Middle-Danube-Tisza, has an average 
elevation of less than 350 ft , and is in the mam a 
typical indulatmg grassland on deep alluvial soil 
and sand with low sandhills in the north and 
numerous lagoons diversifying in parts the prairie- 
like pusztas The land between the Danube and 
the Tisza, known as Rumania, is especially broken 
by innumerable lagoons, some of them of con- 
siderable size West of the Danube stretches the 
hilher part of the country, and here is found, some 
30 miles from Budapest, the shallow Lake Balaton 
(250 square miles , 50 miles long, 10 to 13 ft deep). 
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with much marsh-land in its immediate neighbour- 
hood Beyond the lake extends the rather low 
upland of the Bakony Forest Only in scattered 
areas does the land rise to hills of any height, as in 
the angle of the north-eastern bend of the Danube, 
where the elevations approach a height of 2,000 ft 
In the extreme north-west lies the fertile Little 
Alfold plain Like a calm ocean, the treeless 
pusztas stretch away into infinity, their smooth 
monotony reheved here and there by sand hillocks 
and lagoons Once the home of large numbers of 
l^ve stock, they are now mainly agricultural areas 

Climate, Vegetation, and Fauna. The climate is 
continental — hot summers, and severe winters — 
the temperature ranging from 29° to 70° F Most 
of the ram (20 to 24 in per year) falls in summer, 
the moisture being drawn in off the Black Sea to 
a low-pressure centre over the sandy plains The 
planting of acacia trees to bind the shifting sands 
between the Danube and the Tisza has lessened the 
evils of sandstorms, and enabled agriculture to be 
established , and dykes and drainage schemes are 
slowly mastering the river floods Hungary is 
essentially a grassland Its forests cover only 280 
square miles, and trees are few except where they 
have been planted about the towns and villages 
The fauna resembles that of Austria 

Industries. Agriculture Until the middle of 
the nineteenth century, Hungary was mainly a 
pastoral land, over which numerous cattle, horses, 
and sheep wandered, but now most of the land has 
been taken into cultivation, so that the country is 
predominantly an agricultural state Lack of 
capital and transport difficulties prevent largely the 
practice of intensive cultivation, and farming 
methods are somewhat old-fashioned Large estates 
are gradually being divided up, and a progressive 
policy IS being adopted The chief crops are wheat 
(3,600,000 acres), maize (2,500,000 acres), barley 
(1,050,000 acres), rye (1,700,000 acres), oats (750,000 
acres), potatoes (620,000 acres), sugar-beet (170,000 
acres), grapes (550,000 acres), and tobacco In 
several parts of the country there are notable vine- 
yards, especially in the north-east on the hilly 
country of the Upper Tisza, which supphes the 
long-famous " Tokaj ” wines Fruits — apples, pears, 
plums, apricots, and melons — are grown in large 
quantities Animals are still reared in large 
numbers (900,000 horses, 1,920,000 cattle, 
1,900,000 sheep , and 2,633,000 pigs) The fisheries 
on the Danube, Tisza, and Lake Balaton are 
important 

Mining The mining of lignite in the Bakony 
Forest area, to the west of Budapest, is in a prosper- 
ous condition, 8,000,000 tons being raised annually, 
an amount sufficient for local needs With the 
exception of the Pecs mine, in the south-east, there 
IS no bituminous coal whatever, and this commodity 
has to be imported A little iron ore, found near 
Szegedf represents the remaining mineral wealth 

Manufactures Hungarian manufactures are in- 
creasing, but are still on a small scale The chief 
are beer, alcohol, sugar, textiles, hemp, flax, iron 
and steel, leather, agricultural machinery, flour, 
electrical motors, electric glass bulbs, and railway 
wagons Industrial concerns generally are in the 
control of Jews 

Communications and Trade. Transport faahties 
are poor, and capital is lacking for the necessary 
improvement. The roads in Budapest and in the 
large towns are from fair to good, but those con- 
necting the different trade centres are usually bad. 


mostly unsuited to motor traffic and only usable 
for local horse and ox-spanned vehicles , while the 
byways, dusty in summer and boggy in winter, are 
worn tracks across the puszta Though Hungary 
possesses 5,821 miles (1,877 State) of railway — 
mostly single track — ^it lacks a sufficiency of rolling 
stock, and gram is sometimes held up for a con- 
siderable time Many of the railways are over- 
staffed and run at a loss, and electrification of the 
lines has not passed beyond plan-making The 
Orient Express route crosses the country from north- 
west to south-east , and from Budapest hnes 
radiate in all directions — to Vienna, Fiume, Bel- 
grade, Bukarest and Lemberg (Lwow) Two lines 
run from Budapest to Bukarest — one through 
Kecskemet, Szegedin, Temesvar, the Teregova Pass 
(Porta Orientalis), and the Iron Gates , the other 
by Nagyvarad (Grosswardein), Kolozsvar (Klausen- 
burg), Brasso (Kronstadt), and the Tomos Pass 
River communication (nearly 700 navigable miles) 

IS chiefly along the Danube (an international water- 
way) and Tisza, which are both navigable through- 
out Hungarian territory Steamers ply down the 
former river to Belgrade, and up-stream to Bratis- 
lava and Vienna Freight can be earned for only 
eight months of the year, the rivers being frozen 
in the winter months There are 6,000 miles of 
telegraph line 

The trade of the country is hampered by the 
delayed restoration of full railway facilities, by the 
political relations existing between Hungary and 
those of the neighbouring states which profited so 
greatly by its territorial diminution, and by govern- 
ment interference (a lessening factor) . Most trade 
is with Austria and Czecho-Slovalaa , then follow 
Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, France, Great Britain, Poland, and the United 
States The chief exports are flour, animals, 
machinery, wine, meat (fresh and preserved), wool, 
feathers, eggs, sugar, poultry, corn, and hides , and 
the chief imports are textiles (cotton and woollen), 
wood, coal, tanned hides, paper and paper goods, 
raw metals, machinery, iron and steel goods, mineral 
oil, soap, colonial wares, tea, and coffee 

Trade Centres. Over one-seventh of the entire 
population of Hungary lives in Budapest, and the 
extent to which the country is agricultural is 
indicated by the fact that but two other of its 
towns have populations exceeding 100,000 Many 
of the towns are collections of villages, stretching 
for long distances on the plain, with no town 
organisation nor town buildings — a result of the 
need of defence in past times 

Budapest (1,200,000), the capital, and com- 
mercial and industrial centre of Magyaria, consists 
of two parts, Buda and Pest, incorporated into one 
aty in 1873 They are separated by the broad 
Danube and connected with each other by six fine 
bridges Buda, on the hilly right bank, is a city 
of mediaeval memories and of aristocratic stateli- 
ness ; Pest, on the flat left bank, is a modern 
industrial and commercial town Budapest is the 
chief railway centre, the centre of the gram, cattle, 
and wine trade, and the greatest route centre of the 
Hungarian Plain Its industries include fiour- 
miUing, brewing, distilling, engineering, shipbuild- 
ing, and the manufacture of wine, glass, tobacco, 
china, carriages, leather, and fancy goods. To the 
Danube it is indebted for the importance of its trade, 
and the beauty of its situation As the capital 
of a reduced Hungary its future will be of less 
importance. 
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Szeged (Szegedm) (120,000), on the Tisza, close 
to the point at which that river passes into Serbia, 
nearly 100 miles from its confluence with the Danube 
and at the junction of railway communication with 
that country and Rumania, is the principal com- 
mercial centre of the Alfold, and carnes on a con- 
siderable trade both by rail and by river It 
manufactures paprika, the red pepper pecuhar to 
Hungary 

Debreczen (104,000), is at a meeting-place of 
routes in the north-eastern part oi the Alfold, 
known as the Hortobogy puszta It is the great 
market centre for the northern Alfold districts, and 
a great centre of the Hungarian cattle-rearing and 
horse-breeding Four fairs are held annually 

Kecskemit (73,000), situated about 50 miles 
south-east of Budapest, is m a district celebrated 
for its apple and apricot orchards and vineyards, 
and has important cattle and wheat markets 

Gyoy (50,000), m western Hungary, is an interest- 
ing old town 

Other towns are Hodmezo- Vdsdrhely (61,000), 
Miskolez {51,000), Ujpest (57 ,000), Kispest (51 ,000) , 
and PScs (48,000) 

Budapest is distant 1,126 miles from London, 
and the time of transit is two and a half days. 

(For map, see article on Austria ) 

HUNTING. — There is a distinction that has been 
made, in old and modern law cases, between hunting 
foxes or otters, or other animals killed as vermin, 
and hunting them for the amusement of the chase. 

In the former case, being intended to be extermi- 
nated, it was held that their hunting was beneficial 
to the State, because they are noxious in themselves 
Therefore, it was said they might be hunted even 
into the lands of another without trespass. This 
was laid down as far back as the reign of Henry VIII 
by many cases. The only restriction imposed was 
that no more harm must be done than is necessary 
to kill the fox or other vermin, as by unnecessarily 
tramphng down hedges, or if the huntsman was 
accompanied by a large crowd Nor would this right 
include entering another person's grounds and 
digging for the purpose of finding any such verrmn 
as foxes or badgers 

But it is evident that this old view of the law 
has not much application to a state of things in 
winch foxes and other vermin are, so far from being 
hunted for extermination, protected for the mere 
amusement of hunting them In these changed 
circumstances. Lord Ellenborough decided m a 
case of Earl of Essex v Capel, tried in 1809, that 
persons hunting for their own amusement over the 
lands of other persons are trespassers ; and fox- 
hunters, like other hunters, may be warned off, 
and are hable to action of trespass. As to hunting 
the fox as vernun, he said : “ Now if you were to 
put it on this question — ^Which was the principal 
motive ? Can a man of common sense hesitate in 
saying that the principal motive and inducement 
was, not the kilhng of vermin, but the enjoyment 
of the sport and diversion of the chase , and one 
cannot make a new law to suit the pleasures and 
amusements of those gentlemen who choose to hunt 
for their own diversion. Mere pleasures are to be 
taken only wheie there is the consent of those who 
are hkely to be injured by them, and they must be 
necessarily subservient to the consent of others ” 
Then he showed that it was never the law that 
foxes or other verimn could be dug out of another’s 
land, and that a crowd has no right to follow the 
dogs and trespass Later, an action was brought 
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against the huntsman of the Berkeley Hunt, and 
it was held that damages might be recovered not 
only for the mischief immediately occasioned by 
the huntsman himself, but also by the concourse of 
people who accompanied him A still stronger 
decision was given in a case, in 1827, of Baker v. 
Berkeley, 3 C and P. 32, where a stag, being 
hunted by hounds, ran into the barn of the plain- 
tiff and the servants of the defendant entered the 
barn to take the stag. Lord Tenter den said : "If 
a gentleman sends out his hounds and his servants, 
and invites other gentlemen to hunt with hin^ 
although he does not himself go on the lands of 
another, but those other gentlemen do, he is 
answerable for the trespass that they may commit 
in so doing, unless he distinctly desires them not 
to go on those lands ; and if (as in the present 
case) he does not so desire them, he is answerable 
in point of law for the damage that they do ” 

By the Game Act, 1831 (see Game Laws), how- 
ever, it IS enacted that its provisions as to tres- 
passers and persons found on any land shall not 
extend to any person hunting or coursing upon any 
lands with hounds or greyhounds, and being in 
fresh pursuit of any deer, hare, or fox already 
started upon any other land The effect of this is 
not to take away the common law right of bringing 
an action of trespass as above described, but only 
to prevent summary proceedings before magistiates 
against the trespassers, such as the Act provides 
against poachers and trespassers in pursuit of 
game 

There is no property in any of the animals that 
are hunted, whether mere verimn or edible animals, 
until they are killed ; then questions of property 
arise Thus : " If A start a hare in the ground of 
B and hunt and kill it there, the property continues 
all the while in B , but if A start the hare in the 
ground of B and hunt it into the ground of C and 
kill it there, the property is in A the hunter , but 
A IS hable to an action of trespass for hunting in 
the grounds as well of B, as of C ” 

This example, given by Chief Justice Holt in a 
case m 1690, may be stated in a general way The 
owner of the soil, by virtue of his ownership, is 
entitled to everything that is found there and killed 
on his property, whether killed by his leave or by a 
trespasser But if the hunter does not kill the 
ammal where he staited it, but on another owner’s 
ground, he is himself entitled to it as against both 
competing landowners, and it is said to become 
the hunter's property by right of his labour and 
trouble in catching or killing it. Thus in Churchimrd 
V. Studdy, 1811, 14 East 249, a pack of harriers 
hunted and caught a hare on the defendant's land, 
which had been started on the land of another. 
The defendant took away the hare. It was decided 
that the master of the harriers had acquired the^ 
property m it 

Lords of manors have, under Enclosure Acts, 
their rights of hunting, shooting, etc , reserved 
so that they have the right of hunting to the 
exclusion of the owners of the allotments , and 
even if the latter have enjoyed it concurrently for 
a penod of twenty years, this does not deprive the 
lord of his exclusive rights 

Usually, it IS necessary for persons intending to 
kiU game to take out an annual game certificate 
(see Game Laws) , but any person may pursue and 
kill, or join in the pursuit and killing of, any hare 
by coursing with greyhounds, or by hunting with 
beagles or other hounds, without having such a 
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certificate Nor is an annual game licence required 
for pursuing and killing deer by hunting with 
hounds 

HUSBAND AND WIFE.— In the present article 
it IS intended to deal with the general law as 
affecting husband and wife, in so far as the law 
has relation to matters connected with commercial 
and general transactions Such matters as divorce, 
judicial separation, and cognate affairs will only 
be leferred to incidentally 

The relationship of husband and wife is con- 
sidered in law as a contract, and in most respects 
the ordinary law apphcable to contracts attaches 
to the state of marriage It is necessary to recollect, 
however, that marriage is also considered to be a 
status, and for the purpose of defining it more 
accurately it may be described as " the voluntary 
union of one man and one woman to the exclusion 
of all others ” Consequently, no marriage in the 
English sense can be celebrated between parties, 
unless each of them is a member of a country which 
recognises monogamy. If this is so, it is immaterial 
what IS the religious behef of either person 

Although, however, marriage is a species of con- 
tract, it stands in an exceptional position m more 
than one important aspect. In the first place, the 
contract is entered into for life An ordinary con- 
tract IS always capable of rescission by the mutual 
consent of the parties ; a marriage cannot be dis- 
solved except by the sanction of the State In the 
second place, whereas an infant is not capable of 
entering into a contract in a general sense (see 
Infant), a marriage is quite legal in England, if it 
is duly solemnised, provided the husband is over 
fourteen years of age and the wife over the age of 
twelve These ages are what are knoivn as the ages 
of consent of the parties themselves, and there is 
now no necessity to obtain the assent of parents 
or guardians to constitute a vahd marriage If 
the marriage actuaUy takes place, it is quite legal 
But if it IS intended that the marriage ceremony 
shall take place after the publication of banns of 
marriage, a parent or a guardian may forbid the 
banns, and if an objection is taken the pubhcation 
IS illegal, and the marriage, even though solemnised, 
will be void, provided the parties act wilfully and 
knowingly with the intention of evading the law 
When a marriage is proposed to take place after 
the publication of banns between two persons who 
are apparently minors, and neither of them is a 
widower or a widow, the cleigyman who officiates 
at the mairiage should always inquire as to whether 
the consent of the parents or guardians has been 
obtained There is no compulsion placed upon him 
to adopt this course. But if he does actually per- 
form the ceremony after an objection has been 
made, he is liable to prosecution for a criminal 
offence 

It IS assumed, naturally, that the domicil of the 
paities IS English Unless this is so in fact, the 
statements in this article would require revision, 
foi it must never be forgotten that in connection 
with marriage it is the law of the domicil which 
must always prevail. (See Domicil, International 
Law.) 

Upon the marriage, the wife acquires both the 
nationality and the domicil of her husband Before 
1914, if a husband made a change in his nationality 
or domicil, the nationality or domicil of the wife 
changed with his automatically An altera! ion 
was made in the law by the British Nationality and 
Status of Aliens Act, 1914, whereby a wife of a 


British subject may declare her intention of 
retaining her British nationality — not necessarily 
her British domicil — ^in spite of any change on the 
part of her husband (It may also be noticed, 
incidentally, that, by the same Act, a widow who 
was originally British, and who changed her 
nationality and domicil by marriage with an alien, 
may revert to her British nationality on the death 
of her husband But the death of the husband does 
not cause the widow to revert automatically to her 
British status (British Nationality and Status of 
Alien Act, 1918) ) 

No persons may marry who are within the pro- 
hibited degree of affinity as set out in the Book of 
Common Prayer The most common instance of 
the ceremony of marriage taking place between 
persons who were within the prohibited degrees was 
that of a man intermarrying with his deceased wife’s 
sister Until 1907 such a union was illegal, but the 
old bar was entirely removed by the passing of 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act, 1907 
To this extent, therefore, the table in the Prayer 
Book now requires revision A woman can now 
contract a lawful union with her deceased husband’s 
brother under the Deceased Brother’s Widow’s 
Marriage Act, 1921 Members of the Royal Family 
are under certain restrictions as to contracting a 
valid marriage, but this exception requires no notice 
here As above stated, there can be no valid 
marriage between an English man or woman and a 
member of a State which recognizes and practises 
polygamy or polyandry If any such marriage is 
solemnized, and it appears afterwards that such 
maniage ought not to have taken place on any 
grounds, the only course open to the parties is to 
obtain an order of nullity or dissolution by the court 
This can be effected only by a suit instituted in the 
Divorce Court Until such order is obtained, the 
marriage contract is regarded as a subsisting one 

The agreement of two persons to marry is known 
as the contract of betrothment The promise of each 
to the other is the consideration required by the 
law of contracts for the promise of the other 
But although persons may intermarry during their 
minority, no action is maintainable on the contract 
of betrothment against the party who is a minor 
On the other hand, however, a minor can sue for 
damages for breach of promise if the other party to 
the contract is over age The action must be brought 
through the next friend [qv). Mere ratification of a 
promise to marry made during inf an y after the 
attainment of the age of majority is not enough to 
constitute a binding contract. There must, in fact, 
be a new promise The promise need not be in 
writing, but the evidence of the plaintiff must be 
coiroborated m some material particular Even a 
married m a n may be sued in an action for breach 
of proimse to marry, but it seems that in such a 
case the woman must be unaware of the fact that 
at the time of the malang of the promise he was a 
married man 

In ordinaiy cases of contract, the cause of action 
is not affected by the death of either party In 
cases of tort, this is not so But where there is a 
breach of promise of marriage and the breach has 
arisen before the death of the paity who is in 
default, no cause of action exists after the death 
of the defaulting party against his (or her) personal 
representatives It is a case of acHo personahs 
movitur cum personA (q v) It is asserted that the 
cause of action exists if the plaintiff’s estatp has 
suffered special damage, and such damage was 
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contemplated by the parties to the contract at the 
tim e when the promise was made This is extremely 
doubtful from the expressions used in the judg- 
ments of the Court of Appeal in Qmrk v Thomas 
{Executor of), 1916, 1KB 516, where it was held 
that a lady was not entitled to claim damages in 
such an action even though she had given up a 
profitable business in order to marry the deceased 

One other point m connection with this part of 
the subject is worthy of consideration. It is often 
imagined that gifts made by and to persons who are 
bound by the contract of betrothment are reclaim- 
able by the giver upon a breach of the contract to 
marry. This is altogether erroneous Unless there 
is a condition attached, any gift that is made 
between the parties, whether they are or are not 
betrothed, is on the ordinary footing of gifts By 
Enghsh law a gift is irrevocable. 

By the common law a husband and wife are 
considered to become one upon marriage It has 
been already stated that a wife takes the nationahty 
and the domicil of her husband, and she also adopts 
his name This name she is entitled to retain after 
his death until she re-marries or adopts a new 
name upon her own initiative (See Change of 
Name ) After a decree absolute of divorce, the wife 
retains her married name until she acquires another, 
by either re-marriage or repute, and it has been 
legally decided that she cannot be restrained from 
using her married name unless it is proved that she 
is acting maliciously, and even then only if it is a 
question of a title of honour 

The union of husband and wife was just as com- 
plete in respect of property as in respect of name, 
nationality, and domicil. The rights of the wife 
were merged in those of the husband, except in so 
far as any marriage settlements altered the rules of 
the common law If, then, a woman was saddled 
with debts at the date of her marriage, her husband 
was hable at common law to hquidate the same. 
It was altogether immaterial whether the debts 
arose out of contract or out of tort Now, how- 
ever, since the passing of the various Married 
Women’s Property Acts, the husband is no longer 
hable for any of her debts beyond the amount of 
the assets which he has received through her at the 
date of the mariiage Thus, if a woman is indebted 
to the extent of ;£1,000 at the time of her marriage 
and her whole property is of the value of ;^100, and 
this ;(^100 comes into the hands of the husband, 
he IS hable only to the extent of ;^100, and the 
creditors must look exclusively to the wife for the 
balance 

The rights at common law which a husband 
enjoyed in his wife’s property remain as they were 
before the passing of the Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act, 1882, as far as parties married before 
the Act came into force, except in so far as they 
had been modified to a small degree by one or two 
previous statutes. But the Act just named has 
placed married women in a position of comparative 
independence so far as their property is concerned 
For the purposes of contract wives are no longer 
considered as one with their husbands They con- 
tract entirely as to their separate estate, and they 
may enter into contracts with their husbands as 
with other persons The effect of their contracts 
made since the Act of 1882, and the amending Act 
of 1893, is to give married women considerable 
advantages without any of the disadvantages which 
attach to other persons. It is to be noticed that 
their powers as to the disposition of trust estates 


were placed on the same footing as those of men 
by a special Act of 1907 

The pecuhar position of a married woman as to 
her contracts is noticed in the article Married 
Women’s Property Acts, and the special exceptions 
to the general rules of law as to the relationship 
of husband and wife in respect of property are 
noticed in the article Marriage Settlements. 

In the state of marriage a very important point 
for consideration is the extent of the wife’s authority 
to pledge her husband’s credit. There is no special 
power given to the wife for such a purpose It is 
sometimes imagined that the mere fact of marriager 
confers the right upon her, but this is quite incorrect. 
The "Wife is, in reahty, the agent of her husband, 
and, as such, enjoys no rights as to contracting 
with third parties except those which he actually 
gives her, or can be presumed to have given her 
The first case is clear enough, where the husband 
leaves his wife to manage the household, and 
actually tells her to procure such things as are 
necessary for the same. But even then this authority 
IS limited, being confined to those things which an 
ordinaiy intelligent person would hold to be neces- 
sary for the household of the class of persons to 
which the husband belongs There is no authority 
to indulge in wanton extravagance In the second 
case a husband will be presumed to have given 
similar powers of contracting as his agent to his 
wife if he pays bills which she has incurred. This 
will act as an estoppel (qv.), and the husband will 
not be able to repudiate his liability The strength 
of this is shown in the case of a woman who is 
living with a man to whom she is not married, if 
she does, in fact, reside with him under such 
circumstances as to lead people to believe that she 
IS his wife. If the woman regularly contracts debts 
and the man regularly pays the bills, she will be 
presumed to have his authority to contract as his 
agent in the same way as a wife would The only 
method by which a husband can terminate this 
kind of liability is by forbidding his wife to pledge 
his credit any longer, and also by informing the 
tradesmen with whom she has previously dealt 
that she has no authority to do so Express notice 
of revocation should be given, though it is unneces- 
sary in the case of tradesmen with whom there 
have been no previous business relations As is 
well known, advertisements are sometimes inserted 
in newspapers by which a husband purports to 
forbid his wife to pledge his credit. But these 
advertisements are of no value unless it is proved 
that they have actually come to the notice of the 
tradesmen with whom there have been dealings 
Of course, if credit is actually given to the wife, 
there is no question of agency at all The wife is 
the prmcipal, and the husband is in no wise 
responsible The hability of a husband for the debts 
contracted by his wife in respect of household 
matters has been frequently litigated ; anc^ in a 
well-known case — Morel v Earl of Westmorland, 
1904, App. Cas 11 — ^it is stated : " The fact that 
husband and wife hve together and that neces- 
saries are supplied on the orders of the wife is not 
evidence that the husband and wife are jointly 
liable The presumption that the wife has in such 
a case authority to pledge the husband’s credit 
may be rebutted by proof that he made her an 
allowance and forbade her to pledge his credit, 
though this arrangement is not known to those 
who supply the necessaries.” 

There is no presumption in law that the husband 
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has ever any right to pledge his wife’s credit, no 
matter how wealthy she may be, and how slight 
may be his means. Theie is no agency on the part 
of the husband except by express authority. 

The agency of the wife, as above noticed, has 
been dealt with on the assumption that the paities 
are living together If a separation has taken place, 
the authority of the wife is much hmited, or it 
may not exist at all. Thus, if a wife deserts her 
husband, being herself in fault, and refuses to 
return to him, even though he has not been guilty 
of cruelty or unfaithfulness, she has no claim upon 
him for anything. But if he has deserted her, or 
forced her to leave him by i eason of his own bad 
conduct, she has, in addition to such remedies as 
divorce or judicial separation, a right to pledge his 
credit for necessaries supplied to her by tradesmen 
The amount of these necessaries will depend upon 
the circumstances of the husband This right, how- 
ever, applies only after desertion where the husband 
does not make his wife any allowance, or, having 
agreed to make her an allowance, fails to pay her 
such allowance And a husband cannot be com- 
pelled to allow anything for the suppoit of his wife, 
however innocent may have been her depaiture, if 
she afterwards lapses into adultery 

If a husband is sued in any case, whether he is 
or is not liable m law, he must always take care to 
defend the action If he allows judgment to go by 
default, he may have great difficulty in avoiding 
payment. 

So much for questions of contract m which the 
husband and wife are interested more or less jointly 
In other lespects, modern legislation has made 
great changes in favour of a married woman in 
respect of contracts, but in tort {q v ) the liability 
of the husband remains the same as it always was 
at common law. Thus, if a wife is guilty of negli- 
gence by which a third party is injured, or if she 
publishes a libel or a slander, the husband, how- 
ever innocent, can be sued for the same, either 
alone or jointly with his wife, and he will be answer- 
able for any damages awarded in respect of the tort 
This, however, will not apply if the wife has 
obtained a decree of judicial separation She is then 
solely liable for her own torts 

Before the passing of the various Married Women’s 
Property Acts, the personal property of a wife 
became the absolute property of her husband imme- 
diately after the marriage of the parties, and he 
was also entitled to the rents ansing out of her real 
property during his life. After her death he had 
also an interest in her real property But these rights 
were always unenforceable if there were any settle- 
ments in existence which nullified or himted them 
With a few unimportant exceptions, the law on 
this subject has been entirely changed as regards 
those persons who have married since 1882 The 
wife is now complete mistress of her own property, 
subjec^, of course, to any settlements that have 
been made in respect of it She has also full con- 
trol over any earnings of her own obtained 
through her own skill or employment Presents 
given to her become her absolute property, 
especially those given on the occasion of her 
marriage Since the unity of husband and wife as 
to contracts has disappeared, a woman can enter 
into a contract with her husband in the same 
manner as she is able to do wuth any other person 
Thus, she can lend him money and sue for its 
return if it is not paid. But m one instance she 
will be postponed to other creditors of her husband 


This arises when the money is advanced to assist 
him in a partnership business Should bankruptcy 
ensue, the wife cannot come in as a creditor until 
the other creditors have been paid in full. 

It has been stated above that a gift is, by English 
law, irrevocable If, therefore, a wife receives gifts 
from her husband, these become her separate pro- 
perty, though they may be impugned on the 
ground of fraud if made shortly before the hus- 
band’s bankruptcy, especially if they are of an 
extravagant nature (See Bankruptcy ) But it 
has been decided that if a husband makes allow- 
ances to his wife for housekeeping expenses, and 
no special arrangements have been made, what- 
ever savings she efiects out of the amounts allowed 
are not her property, but the property of her 
husband. This was finally decided so recently 
as 1908, in the case of Birkett v Btrketi, 1908, 98 
L T 54 A wife may also sue her husband m 
tort so far as her separate estate is concerned, 
but the husband ha^ no corresponding right of 
action against his wife in respect of her torts 
against his property By a special provision of 
the Mamed Women’s Property Act, 1882, how- 
ever, he may recover property of his own which 
his wife detains from him by means of what is 
known as an originating summons. Except as 
regards separate property, there is no right of 
action in tort by husband or wife against each 
other Also, no criminal proceedings can be insti- 
tuted by a wife against her husband whilst they 
are living together as to any property claimed by 
her The same point is true if they are living 
apart, unless the property has been wrongfully 
taken by the husband when he is deserting or is 
on the point of deserting his wife 

The husband must clothe and maintain lus wife 
and the children of the marriage, as well as any other 
childien which she may have had before marriage 
If he IS unable to do so, the responsibility devolves 
upon the wife, and any separate property she may 
possess can be taken to support the husband, 
children, and grandchildren, if necessary A 
husband has no light to pledge his wife’s credit 
without her express authority , but if he becomes 
dependent upon the parish for relief, the poor law 
guardians will compel her, thiough the machinery 
of the law, to grant him a certain allowance 
In connection with the husband's duty to supply 
his vnfe with wearing apparel, a curious case as 
to the pioperty m the same was decided by the 
Court of Appeal in Ro-udean, Le Grand & Co v 
Marks, 1918, 1 K B 75 It was there held that it 
was quite legal for a husband and wife to agree 
that the apparel of the wife should be merely lent 
to her by her husband and that the properly in the 
same should remain vested in him 

The husband is, speaking generally, entitled to 
the custody and control of his children, and to have 
them educated m his religion, but these rights may 
be forfeited by his misconduct The wife's rights 
in this respect have been greatly enlaiged by the 
Guardianship of Infants Act, 1925, which gives the 
court the right to consider which rights aie para- 
mount having regard to the circumstances of the 
case and the welfare of the child 

There can be no doubt that formerly a husband 
might have compelled his wife to reside with him, 
or might have compelled her to admit him to her 
place of residence Recent legislation, as construed 
by the courts, has completely alteied this*. A 
woman is perfectly justified in refusing to live 
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with her husband, and if she declines to do so, his 
only remedy is to obtain an order for the restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights He is not entitled to keep 
her in confinement in order to enforce such restitu- 
tion This was settled in the well-known Jackson 
case in 1891. But if an order for restitution of con- 
jugal rights IS obtained, there are no means of 
enforcing the order It can only be treated, if dis- 
obeyed, as a case of desertion, and as giving the 
aggrieved paity a right to institute a suit in the 
Divorce Court for judicial separation The- question 
has been raised whether a wife is entitled to refuse 
her husband admission to ha house, and to pro- 
ceed against him as a trespasser if he dares to force 
his way into it The point appears not to have been 
decided, but it is clear that he cannot authorise 
another person to trespass on his wife’s property. 
A mar lied woman is complete mistress of her own 
domain, just as though she were a feme <;ole, and 
her husband is perhaps in no better position than 
a third person 

In most cases, in former years, husbands and 
wives were compellable or expectant witnesses 
in either civil or criminal proceedings against one 
another In civil matters, as far as commercial cases 
are concerned, this rule has been swept away 
completely In other cases, not pertinent to this 
article, special legislation is provided. 

If a husband deserts his wife, or i efuses to admit 
her to live with him, she can also apply for an order 
for restitution of conjugal rights, and if this is dis- 
obeyed, she can afterwards sue for a judicial 
separation, and need not wait two years. 

Any settlements made in consideration of mar- 
riage may be rectified after a decree pionouncing a 
dissolution of marriage The nature of the rectifica- 
tion will depend upon the particular ciicumstances 
of the case. 

As to the passing of property upon the death of 
a husband or a wife, see Intestacy, Wills 

HYDROCH L ORIC ACID. — A pungent, colourless 
gas, noted for the chlorides or series of salts derived 
from it, of which common salt is the most important. 
It IS also known as hydrogen chloride, and may be 
easily prepared from common salt by the action of 
sulphuric acid, the other product of the reaction 
being sulphate of soda It is very soluble m water, 
and the aqueous solution is known as spiiits of salt 
or muriatic acid The latter is much used in the 
arts Hydrochloric acid is largely employed in 
calico-printing, bleaching, dyeing, and for cleaning 
iron and other metals In medicine it is used in very 
dilute form as an emetic, as an antiseptic, and as a 
tonic ; it is also added to baths ordered in cases of 
rheumatism and similar affections. Its chemical 
symbol is HCl 

HYDROCYANIC ACID or PRUSSIC ACID.— A 

compound of carbon, hydrogen, and nitiogen pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the amygdahn in 


almonds It is prepared by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen over dry cyanide of mercury It is a 
most violent poison, one drop being sufficient to 
cause instantaneous death Its salts, known as 
cyanides, axe also poisonous Potassium cyanide is 
useful in photography Medicinally it is used in a 
very diluted form in lotions to diminish itching in 
skin diseases, and, taken internally, it relieves 
coughing, vomiting, and palpitation Its chemical 
symbol is HCN 

HYDROGEN. — ^The lightest known gaseous ele- 
ment, occurring chiefly combined with oxygen to 
form water It is colourless and odourless, becomes 
hquefied under pressure, and burns in air with a 
non-luminous flame Hydrogen is prepared on a 
large scale by the action of dilute sulphuric acid 
upon scrap iron or zinc It occurs in all acids, and 
combining with carbon forms the important series 
of hydrocarbons, the source of many organic com- 
pounds Hydrogen is used in the oxy-hydrogen 
flame for producing high temperatures, and on 
account of its lightness for filling balloons 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE.— A viscid, transparent 
liquid, with a bitter taste It bleaches the majority 
of vegetable colours, and is employed in whitening 
ivory, feathers, etc It is also much used for the 
hair. In dilute solution it is employed in the 
restoration of oil paintings Its chemical symbol is 
HaOj 

HYDRO SULPHITE. — The tiade name for sodium 
hyposulphite or its compounds with formaldehyde 
These different substances vary in stability, and are 
used extensively as reducing and discharging agents 
in the calico-printing and dyeing industries 

HYPOTHEC. — This is a term used m Scottish 
law to denote a security given in favour of a 
creditor over the property of his debtor while the 
property remains in the debtor's possession It is, 
in fact, what is generally denoted in English law 
as a mortgage , but it is further used to include 
what IS known in Enghsh law as a hen, when goods, 
documents, etc , are in the possession of the creditor 

HYPOTHECATE. — ^To place or to assign property 
as security under an agreement , to pledge or to 
mortgage. 

HYPOTHECATION. — The act by which property 
is hypothecated, t e , pledged or mortgaged 
HYPOTHECATION, LETTER OF.— (See Letter 
OF Hypothecation ) 

HYSSOP. — An aromatic plant, of which the com- 
mon variety, Hyssopus officinalis, is a native of the 
Alps, Austria, and other countries of South Europe 
It IS now cultivated in the East The leaves are used 
for culinary purposes and m the manufacture of 
absinthe In a dried state the flowers act as a 
carminative and a stomachic, the medicinal pro- 
perties being due to the presence of a volatile oil 
A syrup prepared from hyssop is taken as a remedy 
for colds 
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I. — This letter is used in the following abbre- 
viations — 


Ib , Ibid 

In the same place (Latin, tbtdem) 

Id 

The same (Latin, idem). 

i/r 

Indorsement irregular. 

Ins 

Insurance 

Inst 

Instant, of the present month 

Int 

Interest 

Inv 

Invoice. 

10 U 

I owe you 

hr 

Irredeemable 


ICE. — Great Britain’s supplies of natural ice are 
principally obtained from Norway, but a laige 
quantity of ice is produced artificially through the 
abstraction of heat from water by the vaporisation 
of liquid ammonia or ether The demand depends 
largely, of course, on climatic conditions, but a 
continuous supply is required for purposes of cold 
storage, especially in the case of ships bringing meat 
and other perishable provisions from abroad 
ICELAND. — (See Denmark) 

ICELAND MOSS. — A lichen found in northern 
latitudes generally It contains a large percentage 
of starchy matter, and, therefore, forms a nutritive 
food, especially for invalids, the naturally bitter 
taste being first removed by steeping in water It 
IS used medicinally in diseases of the lungs, and is 
also the source of an alcoholic drink 
ICELAND SPAR. — A variety of calc spar or 
calcite, which is now very rare Its value lies in 
its transparency and its double refraction, which 
render it almost unique for the construction of 
polarising instiuments. Its chemical symbol is 
CaCOs 

IGNATIUS BEANS.— The bitter seeds of the 
Strychnos Ignattt, a native of the Phihppine 
Islands They have some medicinal value, especially 
in cases of cholera Their active piinciple is 
strychnine 

ILLUMINATED SIGNS.— (See Outdoor Publi- 
city ) 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITY.— When the first pay- 
ment under an annuity contract falls due one year 
or less after payment of the purchase money, and 
future payments fall due at regular intervals 
thereafter, the annuity is said to be immediate In 
practice, payments are usually made half-yearly. 
The expression is usually restricted to life annuities 
in contradistinction to deferred annuities {q v ) 
(See mso Annuity and Life Annuity ) 
IMMEDIATE PARTIES.— (See Bill of Ex- 
change, Parties to Bill of Exchange ) 
IMMIGRATION.— (See Alien ) 
IMMORTELLES.” (See Everlasting Flowers ) 
IMPERFECT ENTRY.” A customs entry pre- 
pared by the shipowner or master of a vessel, in 
default of proper entries passed by each importer, 
so that the work of discharge may proceed 
IMPERIAL PREFERENCE.— The ideal of an 
entirely self-sufficing Empire — in which the Mother 
Country obtains its foodstufis and raw matenals 
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from the overseas Dominions and India, paying 
for them by manufactures and by rendering ship- 
ping or banking or insurance services — is probably 
unrealisable And even if it can be realised it is, 
from the point of view of international friendship, 
undesirable There are, however, obvious advan- 
tages in buying much from Britain overseas , for 
India and the Dominions are by far the best 
customers for our own products India buys more 
from us than any other country does, and Australia 
follows close upon India 

The sentimental impulse to reciprocal trade 
between the different parts of the Empire is power- 
fully reinforced by substantial tariff preferences 
At the great Imperial Conference of 1917 — when 
measures were being considered which should limit 
the ill-effects of the war then raging — this principle 
was clearly laid down — 

" The time has arrived when all possible 
encouragement should be given to the develop- 
ment of imperial resources, and especially to 
make the Empire independent of other countries 
in respect of food supplies, raw materials, and 
essential industries With these objects in view, 
this conference expresses itself m favour of the 
principle that each part of the Empire, having 
due regard to the interest of our allies, shall give 
specially favoured treatment and facilities to the 
produce and manufactures of other parts of the 
Empire ” 

In accord with this resolution we have gone far ; 
and in all likelihood we will go farther ^Ve admit 
into the United Kingdom such things as tea and 
tobacco emanating from the Dominions or India 
at a substantially lower late of duty than if they 
emanated from China or Viigmia In reciprocity 
most of the Dominions admit our manufactnied 
goods at lower duties than are charged on goods 
from competing countries — from the United States 
for instance A large section of British trade is 
earned on with those countries within the Empire 
that to a greater or less extent accord preferential 
tieatment to British goods Generally speaking, 
the ad valorem rates of preference have grown 
materially in recent years , and concunently with 
this growth, the proportion of our export trade 
which is destined for these countries has materially 
increased 

The application of the principle can be best seen 
by considering its operation in a single colony ; 
and we may select New Zealand as typical. At 
present (1927) New Zealand sells to Great Britain 
80 per cent of her total export This consists 
almost wholly of primary products, chiefly from 
pastoral pursuits — the items in order of value being 
wool, meat, butter, cheese With a sparse popula- 
tion, success in the pastoral and allied industries 
IS dependent on the market overseas — ^in this case 
Britain We in Great Britain, on the other hand, 
could not — ^with onr crowded population and our 
limited food production — do without overseas 
supplies ; and we obtain these by sending abroad 
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manufactured goods New Zealand, at the moment, 
buys from Great Britain 50 per cent of her imports 
— a figure that could be greatly increased It is 
occasionally stated that the preference given to 
Empire goods is obtained by putting up the rate 
against foreign countries This is not so In fact, 
about half the goods from this country enter duty 
free into New Zealand 

The great reason why the Empire should now 
build up inter-trade by a system of Imperial 
preference, is this In a comparatively short length 
of time the population and the purchasing power 
of the Dominions overseas will have grown enor- 
mously Even at the present Britain’s largest 
customer is India, and after India, Australasia 
Already there are 60 million white people, mostly 
of British descent, in the Empire And when we 
remember that a hundred years ago the total 
population of Great Britain was about 10 milhon, 
we can form an idea of what the future holds when 
the vast empty spaces of the Empire are filled 

At present India and Newfoundland accord no 
tariff preference to United Kingdom goods Aus- 
tralia accords a preference in general of 10 per cent , 
and in a number of cases 15 and even 20 per cent 
In Canada the preference is from 10 to 12 per cent , 
though in certain cases the grant of full preference 
IS dependent upon direct shipment from the United 
Kingdom to a Canadian port 
IMPERIAL STANDARDS. — The statutory 
standards which regulate the coinage and the 
weights and measures of the country (See 
Coinage, Weights and Measures.) 

IMPERSONAL ACCOUNTS.— These are accounts 
in book-keeping which deal with things and not 
with persons, such as charges accounts, cash 
accounts, goods accounts, etc. Another name for 
them IS nominal accounts, 

IMPLIED WARRANTIES.— For a general treat- 
ment of warranties, see articles on Contract, Sale 
OF Goods, and Warranties and Conditions 
The reader must bear in mind the meanmg of the 
word ” warranty,” and the distinctions between a 
warranty and a condition, and between a warranty 
and a false representation and a guarantee A 
warranty is generally made expressly between the 
parties to the contract to which the warranty is 
alleged to be collateral, but m some transactions 
certain well-defined warranties are imphed by law, 
e g., on the sale of goods , in agency transactions, 
where the agent impliedly warrants that he has 
authority to bind his principal (see Agency) , m 
connection with articles of food, when a warr an ty 
IS implied by the seller that the viands are fit for 
the food of man , in contracts concerning land, 
which, however, are somewhat beyond the scope of 
this work , and on the negotiation by delivery, 
and for value, of bills of exchange, promissory notes, 
and other negotiable instruments In this case a 
transferor is deemed to warrant three distinct 
things to the person to whom he delivers the instru- 
ment : (1) That the instrument is what it purports 
to be ; (2) that he has a right to transfer it , and 

(3) that he does not know of any fact which renders 
the instrument valueless (See, as to these. Bill 
OF Exchange, etc ) 

Sale of Goods. On a contract for the sale of goods 
a warranty is implied by virtue of the Sale of Goods 
Act, 1893, but only where the circumstances of the 
contract are such as not to show that the parties 
had TL different intention : (1) That the buyer shall 
have and enjoy quiet possession of the goods This, 


however, only extends to a freedom from inter- 
ference by anyone claiming the goods under a title 
derived from the seller A seller cannot, of course, 
prevent some person over whom he has no control 
asserting a claim to the goods or doing something 
to disturb the buyei m his enjoyment or possession 
of them If the seller had no right to sell, then the 
buyer’s remedy is for a breach of the implied con- 
dtiton as to title (see Warranties and Condi- 
tions), which enables him to rescind the contract 
It may well be, too, that the circumstances of the 
sale prevent the implication of such a warranty 
For example, where goods are bought at a sale bf 
a shenfi under a wnt of execution, the sheriff gives 
no warranty, and if it turns out that he sold 
improperly, the buyer may find his right to hold 
the property upset by a claim from the true owner 
The circumstances import a representation that the 
goods are not the sheriff's, and, therefore, cannot 
support an implication that the sheriff warrants the 
title of a purchaser A similar state of affairs may 
exist when an article is bought from a person 
known to have been the finder of it Heie, the sale, 
unless m market overt (qv), must be subject to 
the rights of the true owner and loser of the article, 
if ever he comes forward to claim it The seller 
does not warrant the title, and the utmost extent 
of his implied warranty for quiet possession will be 
that he will not himself do anything to affect the 
purchaser’s enjoyment of the article 

(2) That the goods shall be free from any charge 
or incumbrance in favour of any third party, which 
is not declared or known to the buyer before or at 
the time when the contract is made 

(3) An implied warranty as to quahty or fitness 
for a pmlicular purpose may be annexed to a con- 
tract by the usage of trade The existence of such 
a warranty ^will be entirely a matter of evidence in 
each case The usage must be proved, and must be 
reasonable, and not directly in variance with the 
general law or the terms of the particular contract 

Marine Insurance. In a contract of marine 
insurance {q v ) there are, under the Marine Insur- 
ance Act, 1906, the following imphed wan an ties — 

(1) In a voyage policy, that at the commence- 
ment of the voyage the ship shall be seaworthy for 
the purpose of the particular adventure insured 

(2) If the policy attaches while the ship is in 
port, that the ship shall, at the commencement of 
the risk, be reasonably fit to encounter the ordinary 
perils of the port 

(3) If the voyage is to be performed in different 
stages, that at the commencement of each stage 
the ship IS seaworthy for the purposes of that stage 

(4) In a voyage policy on goods or other mov- 
ables, that at the commencement of the voyage 
the ship IS seaworthy as a ship, and reasonably fit 
to carry the goods or other movables to the 
destination contemplated by the pohcy. 

(5) That the adventure insured is a lawfjj(l one, 
and that, so far as the assured can control the 
matter, the adventure shall be carried out in a 
lawful manner (See Marine Insurance ) 

Miscellaneous Warranties. By Section 17 of the 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1887, it is provided that — 
“ On the sale or in the contract for the sale of 
any goods to which a trade mark, or mark, or 
trade description has been applied, the vendor 
shall be deemed to warrant that the mark is a 
genmne trade mark and not forged or falsely 
apphed, or that the trade description is not a 
false trade description within the meaning of 
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this Act, unless the contrary is expressed in some 
writing signed by or on behalf of the vendor and 
delivered at the time of the sale or contract to 
and accepted by the vendee.” 

By the Fertihsers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906, 
the seller of manufactured or artificially prepared 
fertihsers of the soil or feeding stuffs for cattle or 
poultry, IS bound to give a particular invoice to the 
buyer, and this invoice has the effect of a warranty 
of the statements contained in it Also on the sale 
of an article for use as cattle or poultry food there 
IS an implied warranty on the part of the seller 
that the article is pure and is fit for feeding purposes 
By the Anchors and Chain Cables Act, 1899, on 
a contract for the sale of an anchor exceeding 
168 lbs in weight, or of a chain cable, there is an 
implied warranty that it has been properly tested 
and stamped. 

IMPORT AOENT. — ^The term ‘‘ agent ” is so 
often loosely used that its precise significance in the 
import trade should be carefully studied. In con- 
tradistinction to the importer, who buys on his 
own account and tries to resell, the xmpovt agent 
either (a) secures rights for the sale of certain 
products or manufactures m a given area [selhng 
agents), or (6) is authorised to buy certain goods 
and Superintend their landing and dehvery {buying 
agents) In either case he is remunerated on a 
percentage basis 

A selhng agent has to obtain orders, send them 
to his principals, and eventually arrange for the 
reception, clearance and dehvery of the goods He 
should also watch his principal’s interests in ques- 
tions of shortage, damage, or other claims When 
bad debts arise, however, the agent cannot be made 
responsible — though naturally the wise agent does 
not presume on his immunity but uses all possible 
discrimination when accepting orders or giving 
dehvery 

There are exceptions, known as del credere agents 
who, for a higher commission undertake full 
financial liability for all business obtained The 
del credere arrangement practically insures the 
principal against bad debts at a premium equal to 
the extra commission paid, while the agent makes 
his local knowledge and good judgment earn him 
a higher income A del credere agent’s duties 
resemble those of an independent importer, in 
so far as he is responsible for securing payment for 
goods supplied but, unhke an importer, he does not 
order goods forward as a speculation 

Many general commission agents, besides regu- 
larly representing certain overseas firms whose 
business provides their staple income, will act for 
any applicant, clearing and selling goods to best 
advantage, but handling them entirely at shipper’s 
risk If so directed they will also buy, regularly 
or specially, on commission, touching thus on the 
functions of the broker 

IMPORT AND EXPORT LIST.— The official fist 
pubhslmd by H.M Stationery OfiSce, Kingsway, 
W.C.2, on behalf of the Customs and Excise author- 
ities. The list governs the classification of imports 
and exports for statistical purposes and all entries 
made to the Customs authorities must be in accord- 
ance with this list The current rates of Customs 
duties payable are also shown. 

IMPORTATION. — ^The act of bringing goods into 
one country from another. (See Customs 
Formalities ) 

IMPORTERS. — ^The persons who are engaged in 
the importation of goods. 


IMPORTING AGENT. — This is an agent whose 
business it is to superintend the importing of 
goods and their sale, and to remit the proceeds to 
his principal (See Import Agent ) 

IMPORTS. — 'The goods brought into a country 
from a foreign country in the way of commerce. 

IMPORT TRADE. — Many technical problems 
attend the proper handling of import traffic through 
its arrival port Not the least important are those 
associated with Customs formalities which, in view 
of our growing list of dutiable articles, are annually 
becoming more complex. 

First of all, it may be as well to consider what 
are the principal imports of this country and how 
they are disposed of. Tea, coffee, sugar, and rubber 
find a market in London at the Commercial Sale 
Rooms, Mincing Lane , fruit at Covent Garden and 
elsewhere , oil, seeds, etc , at the Baltic Exchange,. 
London , wool at the Wool Exchange, London ; 
whilst cotton goes mainly to Manchester and 
Liverpool Almost all the bulk produce imports 
into this country are sold at the vanous exchanges 
by brokers who can, by virtue of then position, 
knowledge, and ability, command a ready market ,' 
but some firms there are who have their own planta- 
tions or factories abroad, and who receive the goods 
themselves and sell them wholesale 

The exporter abroad sends the importer the bills 
of lading, together with other documents, which 
latter, however, have nothing to do with the 
actual conveyance of the goods , but vithout the 
bills of lading it is impossible for the merchant 
to obtain possession of the goods on then arrival 
In the event of the importer having his offices or 
warehouses m a place other than that at which 
the goods arrive, the bills are forwarded either to 
the shipping company or (preferably) to the shipping 
agent at the port of arrival, to whom instructions 
are given to clear the goods and forward them to 
their destination In this case, the shipping com- 
pany (or the agent) will deal with the goods on their 
arrival, comply with the Customs demands, pay 
port rates and dock charges and arrange for hauliers, 
railway, canal, coasting, or other companies to 
collect the packages for dispatch to their destina- 
tion The forms in use by the Customs and 
information as to Customs regulations generally, 
are given under the heading of Customs Formali- 
ties 

It IS very desirable to make use of a competent 
shipping agent, since he can be relied upon to act 
for the importer should there arise any question of 
damage or shortage when the goods are discharged 
The shipowner’s main concern in such an event is 
the collection of his freight charges and the safe- 
guarding of his own interests which, in actual 
practice, are not necessarily those of the importer 

Some goods are not allowed to be imported into 
this country at all, whilst there are others which 
come in only under certain restrictions Chief 
among the first category are certain substances of 
an explosive nature, extracts or concentrates of 
chicory, coffee, tea, tobacco, and infected animals^: 
and among the second category, acetylene, addressed 
envelopes, and dogs Amongst other things, the 
Customs authorities are entitled to confiscate or 
detain goods which bear any marking which appears, 
to suggest that the goods are of British origin. 

IMPORT TRADE, ORGANISATION OP.— An 
importer, in the widest sense of the word, is any 
person who obtains goods from abroad eithes for 
his own account or in return for a commission > 
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Hence, the term would include any person who 
occasionally derives goods from a foreign country 
without such impoitation forming an essential part 
of his regular business. 

When used in a narrow sense, the term " impor- 
ter ” signifies a merchant who is engaged exclusively 
or to a large extent in the pi ocuring of goods from 
.abroad. In this sense importers may be divided 
into two groups — 

(1) Wholesale and retail dealers of the same kind 
as those which are engaged in the home trade. As 
a rule these persons trade in a ceitain class or group 
of articles and keep a more or less extensive stock 
in order to meet the needs of home or even foreign 
•consumers It is only in areas which are highly 
developed commercially that such traders deal in a 
variety of lines {e g , departmental stores) The 
goods are usually bought from abroad because they 
cannot be obtained in the home country either so 
cheaply or so good 

(2) General importers are persons who are 
principally engaged in the procuring of foreign 
goods, whilst the class of goods dealt in is a matter 
•of secondary importance. They are usually pre- 
paied to deal in any kind of goods suitable for the 
import trade ; they rarely keep a slock of then 
■own, and are chiefly engaged in conducting business 
with those countries with which it is difficult to 
deal directly (i e , less civilised countries) 

Direct Importation by Consumers. Amongst con- 
sumers, manufacturing undertakings play a most 
important part as direct importers in most European 
countries as well as in the United States This is 
not the case, however, in the East and in most new 
countries Here the industrial undertakings are 
altogether of lesser importance in economic life, and 
rely almost entirely on the raw mateiials produced 
in the country itself. This fact restricts the possi- 
bility of importation into such areas Furthermore, 
the establishment of trading relations with buyers 
located at such great distances often presents 
special difficulties so that the trade is left to the 
importers settled in the country in question 
Importation by Retailers and Wholesale Ware- 
housemen. (a) Retailers. Generally speaking it is 
not the function of the retailer to cany on an import 
trade In the intercourse between Western European 
countries, where the purchase of goods from foreign 
manufacturers or wholesale dealers frequently pre- 
sents no greater difficulties than buying in the 
home market, the retailer often covers his require- 
ments from abroad In the large cities retailers are 
frequently visited by foreign travellers or agents of 
foreign firms so that they can buy from foreign 
countries as easily as they can at home In some 
lines, particularly in articles of fashion, it is some- 
times customary for retailers to undertake journeys 
abroad for the purposes of buying As a rule the 
retailers, as a clientele, have a relatively small 
capital and but little commercial experience, so 
that business dealings with them are comparatively 
difficult and expensive. On the other hand, higher 
prices can be obtained from retailers than from 
wholesale dealers. If it is desired to enter into 
commercial relations simultaneously with the retail 
and wholesale traders of one and the same area, 
the rational conduct of business necessitates the 
adoption of a price policy similar to that adhered 
to in the home trade, viz , the wholesaler must be 
offered prices sufficiently low as to enable him to 
realise a profit and be able to compete by re-seUing 
to the retailers ; or the policy must be adopted of 


excluding articles which have been sold to whole- 
saleis from sale to retailers In extra-European 
trade the retailer is of but small importance as an 
importer, although an exception may be made in 
the case of the departmental stores of the United 
States 

(6) Wholesale Warehousemen A large part of the 
impoit trade of the United Kingdom, in so far that 
it IS not conducted directly by consumers and re- 
tailers, IS carried out by wholesalers similar to those 
engaged in the home trade Likewise the prevailing 
method of trade is similar to that of the home trade 
As a rule, the importers do business on their own 
account and rarely as buying commission agents. 
Naturally, direct intercourse with the ordinary 
wholesalers is developed more easily if the area of 
sale is at a short distance so that communication by 
letter, the transmission of samples and occasional 
visits, can be carried out without difficulty Paitly 
for this reason exportation to Canada is more fre- 
quent than that to South American countries, ex- 
portation to South Africa more frequent than to 
Australia, and exportation to Persia from Russia 
more frequent than from other European countries 

The General Import Trade. The general importer 
forms a comraeicial link which intervenes as a rule 
between the exporter abroad and the wholesale 
warehouseman in the country of importation 
Such an importer sells almost exclusively to whole- 
salers at the place where he has his business, al- 
though he IS always inclined to sell to large manu- 
facturers and other large scale producers It is 
only as an exception that he sells to retailers. 

The general importer is the mediator of imports 
from countries from which the wholesale ware- 
houseman IS either unable or unwilling to import 
direct, and the soil is the more favourable foi the 
development of this special import trade, the less 
the wholesale warehouseman in the country of 
importation is able to carry on direct trade The 
chief sphere of operations of the general importer 
IS therefore to be found in over-sea areas with which 
the ordinary wholesale trade is not fitted to open 
up direct trading lelations 

Procedure in the Import Trade. On the receipt of 
the bill of lading from the consignor abroad, the 
impoiter’s first duty is to ascertain when the ship 
carrying the goods is expected to arrive This is 
done by inquiry at the office of the ship-broker or 
by a careful watch of the aiiival of vessels as re- 
ported in the shipping newspapers, so that as soon 
as the ship arrives the proper measures mav be 
taken to obtain possession of the goods These 
measures consist of — 

(1) Passing the necessary Customs entries , and 

(2) Cariying out the requirements of the ship’s 
representative 

Customs Formalities. It is the duty of the im- 
porter to pass a Customs entiy foi his merchandise, 
and his procedure will vary according to the^nalure 
of the imports Alternatives are usually open to 
him — 

(а) Where the imports are required for immediate 
home consumption ; and 

(б) Where the imports are not required for 
immediate home consumption, but are placed in a 
free or bonded warehouse 

Taking the first case, let us suppose an importer 
desires his goods to be passed immediately for home 
consumption, and desires to pay duty at once He 
goes to the Custom House and passes an “ Entry 
for Home Use ex Ship ” On this entry must be 
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given such particulars as are necessary to enable 
the Custom House officials to identify the goods on 
their discharge from the ship, and also such further 
particulars of the goods as are required by the 
Government for statistical purposes Upon this 
entry the importer is required to state the exact 
nature of the goods, their value, and weight. The 
duty IS then assessed on his declaration When duly 
stamped and passed by the Customs officials, this 
document acts as the merchant’s warrant for claim- 
ing the delivery ot his goods. It is presented to the 
Customs officers at the place of importation, who, 
in turn, examine the goods , and, if the examination 
agrees with the merchant’s declaration, the delivery 
IS allowed. 

Where dutiable imports are intended for ware- 
housing, the merchant is required to pass a “ Ware- 
housing Entiy ” and a " Landing Order ” On the 
warehousing entry the particulars of the goods are 
stated in Ihe same way as on the " Entry lor Home 
Use ex Ship,” but there is no immediate payment 
of duty The entry is forwarded to the Customs 
officers at the waiehouse in which the goods have 
to be placed The landing Older is foi warded to the 
officers at the dock where the slup is lying , and 
the goods are not allowed to be landed and delivered 
to the warehouse until this document is presented 
by the mei chant to the Customs officer at the dock. 
These documents being in order, the goods are 
delivered to the specified warehouse, where they 
are examined and recorded When the importer 
desires to obtain his goods from the warehouse, he 
IS required to pass a “ Home Consumption War- 
rant ” at the Customs House This document is 
divided into three parts — 

(1) The particulars of the goods are entered on 
the body of the form, with a statement of the 
amount of duty chargeable 

(2) The amount of duty paid is entered on 
another part of the form, which is retained by the 
officials receiving the duty 

(3) The third part of the form, known as the 
" Delivery Order,” is forwarded to the warehouse- 
keeper, and acts as lus authority for the dehvery 
of the goods 

So far the procedure in regard to dutiable goods 
only has been mentioned, but the great majority 
of the imports into the United Kingdom are duty 
free For these an “ Entry for Free Goods ” has to 
be passed and the operation of “ passing ” these 
entries is precisely the same as that of passing 
entiles for dutiable goods (See Customs Formali- 
ties ) 

The duty of dealing with the ship’s representative 
is of a less formal nature since the ship-broker, 
unlike the Customs officer, does not represent a 
government department Particulars of the various 
goods landed and warehoused having been supplied 
by the various dock companies to the ship-broker, 
he the*i proceeds to make out and supply to each 
consignee a " Freight Note ” for the goods consigned 
to him On receipt of this it becomes the duty of 
the importer to examine it by checking the weights 
and rates charged If correct, the amount due is 
paid by the importer, in exchange for which he 
secures the release of his bill of lading 

The last duty of the importer in regard to his 
goods would probably be the settlement of the 
amount payable for dock or wharf charges These 
vary Qwing to the fact that the companies take into 
consideration the value of the goods and the amount 
of labour necessary to be expended upon them to 


prepare them for sale A list of these rates is issued 
and supphed to all importers The dock companies 
and wharfingers are entitled to retain possession of 
the goods until their charges are paid 

IMPOSTS. — ^The general name applied to taxes,, 
especially those which are levied upon imports. 

IMPOUND. — ^Whenever it is considered necessary, 
in the interests of justice, that documents used in 
the course of any trial should be retained for the 
purpose of being considered by the law officers of 
the Crown, they are said to be impounded They 
are, in fact, in the custody of the law 

Also when goods are taken in distress (qv ), they 
are also held to be in the custody of the law, and 
to be impounded Any person who interferes with 
them whilst thus held is guilty of “ pound breach ” 
IMPRESSED STAMPS. — These are special stamps 
which are required on the following documents — 
Assignments of Life Policies 
Conveyances 

Inland Bills of Exchange (except when on 
demand, at sight, on presentation, or not 
exceeding three days after date or sight, when 
either an adhesive or impressed stamp may be 
used) . 

Inland Promissory Notes 
Letters of Allotment 
Memoranda of Deposit. 

Mortgages 
Scrip Certificates. 

Transfers. 

Stamps may be impressed on all instruments 
except where an adhesive appropriated stamp is 
necessary. (See Appropriated Stamps ) In 
certain cases (e g , a, guarantee under hand) either 
an impressed or an adhesive stamp may be used 
(See Adhesive Stamps ) 

IMPREST SYSTEM.— (See Petty Cash ) 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT.— It is sometimes 
said that imprisonment for debt has been abolished 
It is more accurate to say that while a fraudulent 
debtor will be pumshed in this way, an honest 
debtor will not Default in payment of a sum of 
money renders a person liable to imprisonment in 
the following cases : (1) Default in paying any 
penalty, not being a penalty in respect of any con- 
tract , (2) default in paying any sum recoverable 
summarily , (3) default by a trustee or person 

acting in a fiduciary capacity and ordered by a 
court to pay a sum in his possession or under his 
control : (4) default by a solicitor in payment of 
costs when ordered to pay costs for misconduct 
or in payment of money when ordeied to pay it, 
as an officer of the court which makes the order ; 
(5) default in paying for the benefit of creditors 
any portion of a salary or income under an order 
of a bankruptcy court ; (6) default in payment of 
sums for which orders for the payment of debts 
due under judgments and orders of court by 
instalments or otherwise are in the Debtors Act, 
1869, authorised to be made 
The last paragraph above set out shows that this 
form of compulsion survives in the jurisdiction of 
the court to order a judgment debtor to be imprisoned 
for non-payment of the judgment debt, where it is 
shown that he has the means to pay, but will not 
do so. In such a case he is committed to prison as 
for contempt of court. A county court judge may 
exercise this jurisdiction ; but if, before the debtor 
is dehvered into custody, money is paid into court, 
the baihffi holdmg the order, on receiving notice of 
payment, must mdorse on the order the amount 
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thereof and deduct the same from the amount 
indorsed on the order, and the order of comimt- 
ment then operates as a commitment for the 
balance remaining due The debtor may also, at 
any time before delivery into custody, pay the 
bailiff the amount indorsed on the order , and on 
receiving such amount the bailiff must discharge 
the debtor. If payment is made when the debtor 
IS m prison, the gaoler must discharge the prisoner , 
and the debtor may also be discharged on the 
request of his creditor (See Debtors Act.) 

IMPROVED OROUND RENT.— When land is 
conveyed in consideration of the payment of a 
certain annual sum, the payment thus made is 
called a ground rent {q v ) If. now, the person to 
whom the land is conveyed builds upon the same, 
and so enhances the value of the land, he is enabled 
to sell this interest at a higher figure. He is said 
to have created an improved ground rent. 

IN BALLAST. — When a ship leaves a port with- 
out cargo she is said to be in ballast, as she carries 
some land of weight, e g , sand, gravel, etc., to 
give her stability 

IN BOND. — Instead of paying duty at the time 
of importation, importers often defer it until the 
goods are actually required During this period 
the Government stores them, and this is called 
keeping them in bond 

INCAPACITY BENEFITS.— (See Disability 

Benefits.) 

IN CASE OF NEED. — A referee "in case of need” 
IS the person whose name a drawer or any indorser 
may insert in a bill of exchange, to whom a holder 
may resort in case the bill is dishonoured, by non- 
acceptance or by non-payment. The words are 
usually placed m the left-hand bottom corner of 
the bill, as "In case of need with the Enghsh Bank, 
Ltd , London ” A holder may please himself 
whether or not he resorts to the referee 
Where a dishonouied bill contains a reference in 
case of need, it must be protested for non-payment 
before it is presented for payment to the referee in 
case of need. (Section 67, Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882 ) (See Acceptor for Honour, Referee in 
Case of Need ) 

INCH. — A hnear measure, the twelfth part of a 
foot, and equal in length to three barleycorns. 

INCHMAREE CLAUSE.- In the leading case, 
Hamilton, Fraser Co v Thames and Mersey 
Marine Insurance Co , 1887, it was held that under 
an ordinary marine insurance form, underwriters 
on ship are not liable for losses due to the manifesta- 
tion of an inherent defect in the material of the 
ship, nor would it appear that they are responsible 
for loss or damage proximately consequent on the 
negligence of members of the ship’s crew or of its 
officers. With the object of protecting shipowners 
where such loss or damage could not have been 
avoided however carefully the arrangements for 
the voyage had been carried out, a clause was 
drafted, now invariably known as the Inchmaree 
Clause (from the name of the vessel concerned in 
the above case), which is inserted in all standard 
insurances on hull and allied interests The 
Institute form of the clause is as follows — 

" This insurance also specially to cover (subject 
to the free of average warranty) loss of or damage 
to hull or machinery directly caused by accidents in 
loading, discharging, or handling cargo, or caused 
through the negligence of master, mariners, 
engineers, or pilots, or through explosions, burst- 
ing of boilers, breakage of shafts, or through any 


latent defect in the machinery or hull, provided 
such loss or damage has not resulted from want 
of due diligence by the owners of the ship, or any 
of them, or by the manager Masters, mates, 
engineers, pilots, or crew, not to be considered as 
part oTOuers within the meaning of this clause 
should they hold shares in the steamer ” 

There is room for argument as to whether under- 
writers have to pay for the damage to the part in 
which the defect manifests itself, but where the 
requisite diligence has been observed, the policy 
not only makes good the consequential damagfj, 
but also the malang good of the defective part 
INCHOATE INSTRUMENT.— An incomplete 

document, as, for example, a stamped bill form, 
signed by a person and handed to another person 
to fill up and make a complete bill. 

By Section 20 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882— 

“ (1) Where a simple signature on a blank 
stamped paper is delivered by the signer in order 
that it may be converted into a bill, it operates 
as a primd facie authority to fill it up as a com- 
plete bill for any amount the stamp will cover, 
using the signature for that of the drawer, or the 
acceptor, or an indorser , and, in like manner, 
when a bill is wanting in any material particular, 
the person in possession of it has a pnmd facie 
authority to fill up the omission m any way he 
thinks fit 

“ (2) In order that any instrument when 
completed may be enforceable against any person 
who became a party thereto prior to its com- 
pletion, it must be filled up within a reasonable 
time, and strictly in accordance with the 
authority given. Reasonable time for this 
purpose IS a question of fact 

“Provided that if any such instrument after 
completion is negotiated to a holder in due course 
it shall be valid and effectual for all purposes 
in his hands, and he may enforce it as if it had been 
filled up within a reasonable time and strictly 
in accordance with the authority given ” 

It IS important to notice that an incomplete bill 
must be filled up strictly in accordance with the 
authority given. If a person signs a stamped form 
as an acceptor and hands it to another person to fill 
up in a certain specified manner and to sign it as 
drawer, and the drawer exceeds his authority, the 
acceptor wiU not be liable thereon to the drawer; 
but if the bill is negotiated to a holder in due course, 
he will be hable to such a holder By accepting a 
bill in blank, an acceptor may thus find himself 
m the difhcult position of having to pay a very 
much larger sum than he intended to pay when he 
placed his name to the paper. Although there may 
be cases in which it is necessary for an inchoate 
document to be issued, it is always a risky matter, 
and little sympathy can be felt for anyone who thus 
allows himself to be defrauded. 

IN CLEARING. — This is a teim used in connection 
with the Clearing House {q v ) When a bank makes 
an exchange of cheques with another bank, those 
cheques which are received constitute the " in ” 
cleanng, whilst those that are given out form the 
" out " clearing. 

INCOME. — ^The gam, profit, or revenue arising 
from a business, investments, or any other source 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT.— 
This is in effect a profit and loss account or revenue 
account and deals with actual income whether 
received or not, and actual expenditure whether 
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paid or not It is the form used by clubs, societies, 
and other such non-trading concerns for presenting 
the final accounts for a period In these cases the 
income is derived from subscriptions, etc , of the 
members, and the object of the account is to show 
that the income is sufficient for the upkeep of the 
club or society. The balance is not stated as profit 
or loss, but as " surplus of income over expendi- 
ture,” or “deficit — being excess of expenditure over 
income ” The surplus balances are accumulated 
as capital, and may be invested to assist future 
income, or expended as considered advisable in 
certain directions, as, for instance, in the case of a 
club, in more lavish expenditure for the comfort 
of its members 

An income and expenditure account should not be 
confused with a receipts and payments account [qv). 

INCOME BOND. — (See American Securities ) 

INCOME TAX. — The income tax, in its present 
form, was originally imposed m 1799 It was looked 
upon, in the first instance, as a war tax, and between 
iMe and 1842 it was abolished with the exception 
of a single year. In the last-named year, however, 
it was revived, and although various propositions 
were made at different times for its discontinuance, 
notably at the dissolution of Parliament in 1874, it 
was declared in 1907 to be a permanent tax. Be- 
tween 1907 and 1914 it was changed in certain par- 
ticulars, and in 1910, the super-tax was intro- 
duced. Then came the period of the Great War, and 
the rates rose year by year As a consequence of the 
great indebtedness of the country it is impossible 
to hope for any substantial reduction in the tax 
for a generation at least, though its rates and 
incidence must vary from year to year according 
to special exigencies, and the Finance Act of each 
year must be consulted for the latest rates in every 
case The various enactments relating to income 
tax which have been passed since 1842 were con- 
solidated by the Income Tax Act, 1918, but con- 
siderable changes are contemplated. The law as it 
stands at the time of going to press will be found 
fully set out and explained below. 

The incomes subj ect to taxation are those derived 
from any source in the United Kingdom, whether 
by residents therein or not, and, in the case of 
residents m the United Kingdom, those denved 
from foreign securities, stocks, shares, and rents, 
less the amounts of any charges thereon payable to 
a person resident abroad It makes no difference 
whether the recipients are subjects or aliens 


The above are the fundamental rules to be 
recollected in connection with the income tax, 
and are here stated at the head of this article, 
although referred to under different sections later 
on 

For the purpose of convenience, taxable incomes 
are divided into five classes or schedules — 

Schedule A Incomes from property in lands and 
buildings 

Schedule B. Incomes from the occupancy of 
certain lands 

Schedule C Incomes by way of interest and 
dividends arising out of the public funds 

Schedule D Incomes by way of profits from 
professions, trades, or other callings ; also 
interest 

Schedule E Incomes by way of annuities, salaries, 
etc , payable out of the revenues or the funds of 
public companies and private firms 

Schedule A. Property tax, or income tax under 
Schedule A, is charged in respect of the ownership 
of lands, tenements, hereditaments, and heritages 
in the United Kingdom 

Duty IS charged under Schedule A at the curient 
rate of the tax for every 20s of the annual value 
of the subject assessed 

The annual value of property to be assessed is 
estimated (with the exception of special properties) 
under a general rule This rule extends to all lands, 
tenements, hereditaments, or heritages capable of 
actual occupation, and provides that the annual 
value shall be taken to be the rent by the year at 
which they are let at rack-rent, if the amount 
of such rent has been fixed by agreement within 
seven years , if not so let at rack-rent, then at the 
rack-rent at which they are worth to be let by 
the year When a landlord pays out of the rent any 
parochial rates, taxes, and assessments chargeable 
on the occupier, the annual value is estimated 
exclusive of those payments (taken as the actual 
amounts paid in the preceding year) Where a 
tenant contracts to pay aids, taxes, or assessments 
chargeable on or payable by the landlord, the 
amount thereof paid in the preceding year is 
added to the rent or estimate under the general 
rule. 

If the annual value cannot be otherwise ascer- 
tained, the assessment should be made on the sums 
m the poor rate, if rated at the full value, or on 
sums proportionate to those in the poor rate, if 
rated proportionately to the full value 


Dr. Income and Expenditure Account for year ending , 19 . . . Cr. 



£ 

s 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

To Rent, Rates, Light, and Insur- 




By Entrance Fees . 

24 

0 

0 

ance ... 

550 

0 

0 

„ Annual Subscnptions . 

. 1,400 

0 

0 

,, Salaries 

250 

0 

0 

„ Billiard Room Receipts 

80 

0 

0 

,, Ser'^ants’ Wages 

295 

0 

0 

„ Wines, Spints, and Cigars 

. 300 

0 

0 

,, Printing, Stationery, etc. 

74 

0 

0 





,, Legal Expenses 

16 

0 

0 





- „ Repairs to House & Furniture 

48 

0 

0 





,, Wines, Spirits, and Cigars used 

223 

0 

0 





„ Interest on Loans 
„ Depreciation of Furmture and 

40 

0 

0 





Fittings 

,, Balance of Income over Ex- 

120 

0 

0 





penditure for the year 

188 

0 

0 





* 1,804 

0 

0 


£1,804 

0 

" 0 
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Returns of lands and property are required (See 
Returns, p 953 ) In the case of houses, tenements, 
or lands of an annual value of less than ;^10, the 
assessor may estimate the annual value without 
requiring a return, unless the inspector objects to 
his estimate. The pioduction of any lease may be 
required. 

When land is let at a reserved rent in considera- 
tion of improvements by the tenants, the rent being 
settled on the medium annual value in the e3i.pecta- 
tion of a progressive improvement, the assessment 
under Schedule A should be made on the reserved 
rent (The assessment under Schedule B should be 
made on the rack-rent for the term of the lease, 
ascertained at the commencement of the demise ) 
Duty may not be levied on any house for a period 
during which it is unoccupied 

The Commissioners, inspectors, and assessors, 
or persons authorised by them, may a.t all reasonable 
times inspect the rate-books and take copies or 
extracts without payment of any fee 

The Commissioneis may make an ordei for the 
assessors and inspectors, with a person of skill, to 
inspect the lands ox property after two days’ notice, 
and at all reasonable times in the day-time 

Deductions are allowed under Schedule A in 
respect of the following expenditure — 

(1) Tenths, fiistfruits, duties, and fees on pre- 
sentation paid by any ecclesiastical person within 
the year preceding that in which the assessment is 
made 

(2) Procurations and synodals paid by any eccle- 
siastical person on an average of seven years 
preceding 

(3) Repairs of collegiate churches and chapels 
and chancels, of universities or any college or 
hall in any university, by any ecclesiastical or 
collegiate body, rector, vicar, or other person bound 
to repair, on the actual expenses of the preceding 
year. 

(4) Parochial rates, taxes, and assessments on any 
rent-charge confirmed by the Act for the commuta- 
tion of tithes, on the amount paid in the year for 
which the assessment is made 

(5) Land tax charged on lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, or heritages 

(6) The amount charged by pubhc rate or assess- 
ment in respect of drainage, fencing, or embanking 
An allowance is also made of the amount expended 
by the landlord or owner in making or repairing sea 
walls or other embankments necessary for the pre- 
servation or protection of lands against a sea or 
tidal river. 

The following statutory allowances are made for 
repairs — 

(1) Lands (inclusive of a farmhouse and other 
buildings assessed therewith) — an allowance of one- 
eighth part of the assessment 

(2) Houses or buildings (except those included 
in (1) )- 

(а) where the owner is the occupier or is assess- 
able as landlord, and where the tenant is occupier 
and the landlord bears the cost of the repairs — 
an allowance of one-fourth of value not exceeding 
;^40, one-fifth of value exceeding ;^40 but not 
exceeding ;^100, and where value exceeds ;^100, 
£20 plus one-sixth of the amount over ^^100 

(б) where a tenant is occupier and bears the 
cost of repairs — an amount, not exceeding the 
statutory allowance as is necessary to reduce 
the assessment to the amount of the rent. 

The allowance is not made where, in the case of 
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lands or houses, the assessment is more than one- 
eighth or one-fourth, one-fifth, or one-sixth part 
respectively below the amount of the rent, after 
deducting from the rent any outgoing allowed to be 
deducted from the assessment 

A further allowance may be made in respect of 
expense for maintenance, repairs, insurance, and 
management. If the owner of any land or houses 
referred to below shows that the cost to him of 
such maintenance, etc , according to the average 
of the preceding five years has exceeded, in the 
case of land, one-eighth part, and, in the case 
of houses, the statutory part of the annual valtie 
under Schedule A, he is entitled, in addition to the 
allowance for repairs, to claim repayment of duty 
on the excess Maintenance includes the replace- 
ment of farmhouses, farm buildings, cottages, 
fences, and other works, where the replacement 
IS necessary to maintain the existing rent This 
allowance apphes to any houses and land (inclusive 
of farm-houses and other buildings, if any) in 
respect of which allowance has been made for 
repairs. In comparing the cost of maintenance, 
etc , with the annual value, the total cost on any 
land managed as one estate, or of any houses on 
such land, must be compared with the total annual 
value of the land or houses 

A reduction of the assessments under Schedules A 
and B may be made in respect of losses caused by 
floods or tempests 

Exemptions are allowed to chanties, hospitals, 
scientific institutions, etc (See Chanties, p 952 ) 

Duties under Schedule A are chargeable on 
and payable by the occupier for the time being, 
his executors, administrators, and assigns Every 
person having the use of any lands or tenements is 
considered to be the occupier Occupiers, being 
tenants, may deduct tax from their next payment 
of rent Tenants called upon to pay arrears of tax 
due from former occupiers may deduct such amounts 
from their rent Tenants leaving during the year 
may be held liable for the period which has 
elapsed 

For any dwelling-house of an annual value of less 
than ;^10, the assessment should be charged to the 
landlord, but so as not to impeach the remedy of 
recovering the duty from the occupier Any land- 
lord may apply, before July 31st in any year, to 
be charged as to the duties, which may m such case 
be recovered from him or from the tenant A house 
which is divided into distinct properties and occu- 
pied by distinct owners or their respective tenants, 
IS chargeable on the occupiers Any house let m 
different tenements or apartments, and occupied by 
two or more persons severally, should be charged as 
one house on the landlord In default of payment 
by him, duty may be levied on the tenant 
and deducted from any subsequent payment of 
rent 

A person liable to pay rent or other annval pay- 
ment (either as a charge on the property or as a 
personal obligation), whether payable half-yearly or 
at other periods, may retain thereout duty at the" 
rates in force while it is accruing, but no more 
duty may be deducted by a tenant than he has 
actually paid on the property Landlords, owners, 
and proprietors may retain tax on charges. Mort- 
gagees or creditors in possession are liable to pay 
or to suffer deduction of tax. No contiacts between 
landlord and tenant, or other persons, touching 
payment of tax are binding if contrary "to the 
intent of these provisions. 
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Schedule B. Dutj chargeable on the annual 
value adopted under the general rule of Schedule A 
It IS charged on all properties assessed under that 
rule, except dwelling-houses not occupied under one 
demise, with a farm of lands or t'thes for the pur- 
pose of farming such lands or tithes, and except 
warehouses or othei buildmgs occupied for the 
purpose of carrying on a trade or profession It is 
paid and borne by the occupier Land not used 
for the purpose of farmmg is chargeable on one- 
third of the annual value 

Profits arising from lands occupied as nursenes 
cf gardens for the sale of the produce are estimated 
under the rules of Schedule D. Any person 
occupying lands for the purposes of husbandry 
only may elect to be assessed under Schedule f) 
by giving notice by June 5th m each year A 
person so occupying lands and making a loss may 
appeal at the end oi the 5’eai (See Appeals, 
p. 950 ) 

Schedule C includes profits ansing from interest, 
annuities and dividends, and shares of annuities 
payable out of any public revenue, whether British, 
Colonial, or foreign. The duty is assessed by the 
Special Commissioners on the persons and bodies 
entrusted with the payment of the income concerned 
These persons and bodies are required to deliver to 
the Board of Inland Revenue written statements 
showing their names and residences and particulars 
of the sums entrusted to them for payment The 
statements must be delivered within one calendar 
month of the publication in the London Gazette of 
a notice requiring them On demand, the persons 
leferred to must deliver, for the use of the Special 
Commissioners, accounts of all amounts payable by 
them Duty must be paid to the Board’s account 
in the Bank of England, and a corresponding 
deduction may be made in paying the annuities to 
the persons entitled thereto The Commissioners are 
not bound to assess annuities, etc., entrusted to the 
Bank of England or to the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, where the half-yearly payment does not 
amount to 50s (The interest on certain War Loans 
also is paid without tax being deducted') In such 
cases duty is chargeable on liable persons under 
Schedule D, Case III 

Liability extends to dividends, etc , where the 
right or title of the peison to whom they are pay- 
able is shown by the registration of his name in any 
book or list ordinarily kept in the United Kingdom. 
Income tax is not payable, however, in respect of 
the interest or dividends of any foreign or Colonial 
possession where it is proved to the Board that the 
person owning the securities and entitled to the 
interest is not lesident in the United Kingdom 
4,ny repayment oi duty must be claimed within 
twelve months after the year of charge 

The expression " pei son entrusted with payment," 
referred to above, includes (a) any banker or person 
acting ^s a banker who sells or otherwise realises 
coupons for bills of exchange , (b) any person who, 
by means of coupons (including warrants for bills 
•of exchange, etc ), obtains payment of dividends 
elsewhere than in the United Kingdom; (c) any 
dealer in coupons purchasing coupons for dividends 
(save such as are payable in the United Kingdom 
only) otherwise than from a banker or another 
dealer. Such persons, having performed all acts 
necessary to the assessing and paying of the duty, 
are entitled to not less than 3d in the on the 
amourft paid. No obligation is imposed on any 
banker or other person to disclose any particulars 


relating to the affairs of any person on whose behalf 
he may be acting 

Exemptions are allowed to friendly societies, 
savings banks, charitable trusts (and for stock 
applied solely to the repairs of any building used 
solely for the purpose of divine worship), to foreign 
ministers, and to the Crown All claims must be 
made in writing to the Special Commissioners 
Schedule D. The most profitable source of 
income tax is Schedule D, and the tax is charged 
under it — 

(1) on any person residing in the United King- 
dom, in respect of annual profits and gams arising 
from any property or any profession, trade, 
or vocation, whether situate or exercised in the 
United Kingdom or not ; 

(2) on any person, whether resident in the 
United Kingdom or not, m respect of the annual 
profits or gams arising from any property or any 
profession, trade, or vocation situate or carried 
on in the United Kingdom ; 

(3) in respect of interest (see under Interest) 
and other annual profits not charged in any other 
schedule. 

On the ground that trading requires two parties, 
it has been held that the annual surplus realised on 
the business of a mutual life insurance company 
(whose policy holders and members are identical) 
is not profit assessable to income tax ; also that 
moneys received by a local authority from a com- 
pulsory water rate in its own district fall similarly 
without the term " profits." 

Where a company sells its assets (such as invest- 
ments, lands, etc ) as an essential feature of its 
business, any surplus realised is held to be assessable 
The profits of a person who systematically bets at 
race-meetings are also assessable. 

It has been held that it is immaterial that the 
profits of a trade are applied to an object indicated 
by Act of Parliament, to public purposes, to charity, 
or to the repayment of debts. 

Any Bntish subject whose ordinary residence has 
been in the United Kingdom, and who has gone 
abroad for the purpose of occasional residence, is 
chargeable as a resident. Any person who is in the 
United Kingdom for some temporary purpose is 
only chargeable as a resident after six months’ 
residence in the United Kingdom ; or if he has 
claimed exemption as a non-resident and departed 
abroad and returned during the same year of 
assessment 

It has been held that the following persons are 
chargeable as residents : A master manner who is 
abroad the whole year, but .whose wife and family 
reside in the United Kingdom ; a merchant who is 
ordinarily resident in Italy, but who resides in the 
United Kingdom for several months in the year; 
an American citizen who spends about two months 
a year, m the shooting season, in a house in Scot- 
land rented by him. Companies are regarded as 
resident in the United Kingdom if the seat of 
management is here. 

Cases heard on the claims of British residents 
that their profits are derived from businesses 
carried on abroad have been decided on the question 
of management. Where the centre of management 
is in the United Kingdom, it has been held (even 
in the cases of companies registered abroad) that 
the business is earned on here. 

The profits are estimated in the following manner — 
Case I. Profits in respect of any trade, manu- 
facture. adventure, or concern in the nature of trade, 
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quarries, rumes, ironworks, gasworks, waterworks, 
saltspr.ngs, docks, railways, canals, fishings, 
markets, tolls, femes, and bndges — on the profits 
of the preceding year ending on Apnl 5th or on such 
day of the year immediately preceding on which the 
accounts have been usually made up If the con- 
cern has been set up within the year of assessment, 
the profits should be estimated accordmg to the 
rule for Case VI Prior to Apnl 6th, 1927, assess- 
ments were based upon the average profits of the 
three preceding years 

Case II Profits in respect of professions or 
vocations — on the preceding year’s profits as in Case I 
The profits assessed under Cases I and II must 
exclude the profits derived from lands, etc , occupied 
for the purposes of the concern 

Case III. Profits of an uncertain value (includ- 
ing interest not being annual interest, and the 
profits of a dealer in cattle or a seller of milk not 
covered by the assessment under Schedule B 
Tithes arising from lands, compounded, and fines 
in consideration of any demise of lands, or tene- 
ments. Tithes taken in kind and dues, and money 
payments in right of the church or by endowments 
The profits of a manor or other royalty on the 
profits of the preceding year. 

Case IV Profits in respect of interest arising 
from foreign and Colonial securities (except those 
charged under Schedule C) — on the full amount of 
the sums received in the United Kingdom during 
the preceding year. 

Case V Profits in respect of sums or value 
received in the United Kingdom from foreign or 
Colonial possessions — on amount received during 
the preceding year 

Case VI. Profits not falling under any other 
schedule or under Cases I to V — on such computa- 
tion as the case may require or the Commissioners 
direct 

The computation of duty in respect of any trade, 
manufacture, adventure, or concern, or any pro- 
fession carried on by two or more persons jointly 
is made jointly and in one sum, separate and dis- 
tinct from any other duty chargeable on the same 
persons A return is required from the partner 
first named in the deed of partnership or, where 
there is none, from the partner named singly or 
with precedence in the usual name of the firm, 
unless he does not act, when the duty falls to the 
precedent acting partner resident in the Umted 
Kingdom. The return must be made on behalf of 
all the partners, and must show their names and 
addresses. Where no partner is resident in the 
United Kingdom, the return should be made by 
the agent, manager, or factor resident in the 
United Kingdom, but the assessment should be 
made on the partnership. The Commissioners may 
require particulars from all partners as from the 
precedent partner. 

Profits are assessable on the basis referred to, 
uolv. 1 ig i .r. (bii 'rein re l-C'-hr. ((..'he: 

b\ (.i< ill o. <.'.■.' 1,1 . ')M <j -pa I'lc ..1 o . .1 or 
i’i> 0 . Ilio i."ii.ci, <. b\ .I'i'M I g . 1 . 2 o I'C" 
I'ciU .e. ;, lie in .u o.be jii =.')■' to .’le 

i).i V ii b'cn <• tin: I’me ol u-rkiug llu' .i= '-.‘■rui 
i' \\i ,1111 ;,(.iO' ' )i \\h < li thci- e-'iu i' (),i„ht 

•') i)ij 'e, II C'-j liie p lii'M-s o, i''e jn.-oi - - 

(CCv.i’g p o\'' lo lie Co.i’n ."ic ill"'.' '-.i - ai lu.n 
that the profits have fallen short, or will fall short, 
from some specific cause since the change or suc- 
cession took place, or by reason thereof. Where a 
tramp steamship was sold without the transfer of 


books or customers, it was held that a new business 
had been set up. Where, however, a small bank was 
taken over by a large one, it was held that the 
bus'nsss was succeeded to and should be assessed 
on the average profits. The words " specific 
cause ” have been held to include an exceptional 
and extraord nary depression of trade The pro- 
vision as to “ specific cause ’’ ceases to operate as 
from Sth Apr.l, 1928 

Commenc.ng 6th Apr.l, 1928, the profits are 
assessable on the basis referred to notwithstanding 
any change in partnersh p (either by retirement or 
death, or d ssolut on of partnersh.p) as to one or 
more of the partners, or by admitting any other 
partner, prov.ded any member of the new partner- 
ship had a share in the old partnersh.p 

If all the persons who had a share in the partner- 
ship immed.ately before and after the change make 
application to the inspector of taxes within three 
months of the change the partnership may be 
treated as a new business and the old one as a 
discontinued business 

Where a person (having no previous interest) 
succeeds to any business such business is considered 
as a new one and the old business as a discontmued 
one. 

A partnersh p formed into a limited company is 
deemed to be a new business 

If a person ceases, within the year of assessment, 
to carry on a concern and is succeeded by another 
person, the Commissioners may apportion the duty 
between them 

A person carrying on more than one trade, 
manufacture, adventure, or concern in the nature 
of trade, may set any loss sustained in one of them 
against the profits of another. 

Householders (except persons engaged in trade, 
etc ) are chargeable where their dwelling-houses are 
situate. Persons engaged m trade, etc , are charge- 
able where it is carnet! on Persons who are not 
householders, nor engaged in trade, are chargeable 
at their ordinary place of residence. Any other 
persons are chargeable at their places of residence 
at the time the general notices for returns are given, 
or where they first come to reside after that time. 
Manufacturers are chargeable at the place of 
manufacture and not at the place of sale. 

A person who is entrusted with the payment of 
any interest, dividends, or annual payments pay- 
able out of or m respect of the stocks, funds, or 
shares of any foreign or Colonial company or con- 
cern, is required to do all acts necessary to the 
assessing of the duties, as shown as regards remit- 
tances from foreign public revenue (see under 
Schedule C) Income tax is not payable, however, 
m respect of any foreign or Colonial interest or 
dividends payable in the United Kingdom, where 
it is proved to the Board of Inland Revenue that 
the person owning the securities and entitled to the 
interest or dividends is not resident m the^nited 
Kingdom. Repayment of duty may be claimed 
within twelve months of the end of the year of 
charge ^ 

In estimating profits for assessment, deductions 
may not be made in respect of the following items — 

(1) The repairs of premises or of implements 
beyond the actual expenditure in the preceding 
year 

(2) Any loss not connected with or arising out 
of the concern 

(3) Any capital withdrawn, or any sum iiftended 
to be employed as capital, or any capital employed 
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in the improvement of the premises It has been 
held that no deduction may be made in respect of 
depreciation of capital, except that allowed by 
express enactment (See Deprectahon, p. 952 ) 
Allowances have also been refused in respect of the 
exhaustion of the ground of a cemetery company 
and of a company engaged in extracting nitrate. 
The following expenses are also regarded as being 
of a capital nature : The loss incurred by a com- 
pany in lending money to a subsidiary company ; 
interest paid on borrowed capital (even though not 
annual interest) , money paid to the manager of a 
business purchased, in commutation of his salary ; 
a bonus payable on the repayment of borrowed 
capital ; the expenses incurred in removing a busi- 
ness to other premises ; sums spent m improving 
a railway line ; sums set aside for the expenditure 
of future years m restoring gasworks purchased in 
a defective condition 

(4) Any interest which might have been made on 
the capital of the concern 

(5) Any debts, except bad debts, proved to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners. 

(6) Any loss beyond the actual amount thereof. 

(7) Any sum recoverable under an insurance or 
contract of indemnity. 

(8) Any annual interest or other annuity, or 
other annual payment It has been held that no 
deduction may be made in respect of interest paid 
to debenture holders residing in Egypt, where the 
property was situated 

(9) Any disbursements or expenses not wholly or 
exclusively laid out or expended for the purposes of 
the concern Deductions have been refused in 
respect of the following payments : Income tax 
paid in the United Kingdom (Colonial income tax 
may be deducted) ; a subscription to secure an 
indemnity in the event of stoppage of work ; com- 
pensation paid to a visitor in an hotel for injuries 
caused by a falling clumney ; payments made by 
brewers for the right to call for the surrender of 
licensed houses. 

(10) Any disbursements or expenses of main- 
tenance of the persons assessed, their famihes or 
establishments. 

(11) The rent or value of any dwelling-house or 
part thereof, except such part as is used for the 

■purposes of the concern, on account of which a 
deduction may be made of a sum not exceeding two- 
thirds of the rent paid or of the annual value 
reduced by the allowance for repairs It has been 
held that the amount of the premium paid for a 
lease must be disregarded. 

(12) Any sum expended in any other domestic 
or private purpose distinct from the purposes of 
the concern. 

Schedule E. Income tax is charged under 
Schedule E in respect of every office of employment 
or profit, and upon every annuity, pension, or 
stipsni payable by the Crown or out of the pubLc 
revenue of the United Kingdom, except annuities 
chargeable under Schedule C. 

• Duty is charged on peisons having or exercising 
an office, or to whom the annuities, pensions, or 
stipends are payable. The schedule includes any 
office belonging to either House of Parliament ; any 
court of justice m England, Scotland, Wales, the 
Duchy of Lancaster or Cornw all , any criminal, 
justiciary, or ecclesiastical court ; any court of 
admiralty, commissary court, or court-martial ; 
any ptiblic office held under the civil government 
of His Majesty, or in a county palatine or Duchy 


of Cornwall , any commissioned officer of the 
Army, Navy, Militia, or Volunteers ; any office or 
employment of profit under an ecclesiastical body, 
or under any public corporation, or under any com- 
pany or society, whether corporate or not corporate, 
or under any public institution or public foundation 
of whatever nature ; any office or employment of 
profit in any county, riding, etc , or in any city, 
borough, town corporate, or place , or under any 
trusts or guardians of any fund, etc., in such 
county, etc. ; and every other public office or 
employment of profit of a pubhc nature. 

Liability extends to “ all salaries, fees, wages, 
perquisites, or profit which accrue by reason of 
office.” It has been held that this description 
includes Easter offerings made to a clergyman by 
his congregation, and other voluntary subscriptions 
and grants given because of the office held by the 
recipient 

Assessments are in force for one whole year, and 
may be levied for that year without a new assess- 
ment being made, notwithstanding any change 
during the year If a person dies, his executors are 
hable for an ears of duty. If the annuity, pension, 
or st.pend ceases, or any diminution in salary occurs 
within the year, a port.on of the assessment may 
be discharged When any person becomes entitled 
to any additional salary, fees, or emoluments, 
beyond the amount of his liability at the com- 
mencement of the year, he is chargeable for the same 
by additional assessment. 

Perquisites (which are described as such profits 
of offices and employments as arise from fees or 
other emoluments, and aie payable either by the 
Crown or by the subject) may be estimated on the 
profits of the preceding year, such year end.ng 
on 5th Apr.l, or such other day on which the 
account of the profits has been usually made up. 

Deductions may be made of such duties or other 
sums chargeable on the office by Act of Parliament 
as are really and bond fide paid and borne by the 
person charged. Also there may be deducted all 
official deductions and payments made from the 
salaries, fees, wages, perquisites, profits, or pensions, 
if a due account thereof is rendered to the satis- 
faction of the Commissioners In assessing duty m 
respect of any public office or employment, where 
the person exercising the same is necessarily obliged 
to incur and defray out of the salary, fees, or emolu- 
ments the expenses of tiavelling in the performance 
of the duties thereof, or of keeping and maintaining 
a horse to enable him to perform the same, or other- 
wise to lay out and expend money wholly, exclu- 
sively, and necessarily in the performance of his 
office or employment, it is lawful for him to deduct 
from the amount of the salary to be assessed the 
amount of all such expenses and disbuisements 
necessarily incurred and defrayed. Allowance has 
been refused in respect of the wages of a domestic 
servant employed m the home of a national school- 
mistress. Expenses incurred by directors of a pubhc 
company and by a clerk to justices, in travelling 
from their residences to their places of business, are 
not admitted as deductions Payments made by a 
clergj'man to a substitute have also been disallowed. 

The duties are assessed m the place where the 
offices are executed, and persons assessed for offices 
are deemed to have exercised them at the head 
office of the department under which they are held, 
although the duties are performed or the profits are 
payable elsewhere, within or out of the U fated 
IQngdom. 
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Statements of profits from offices chaigeable by 
the Commissioners for a department are not required 
under a general notice. The assessors are furnished 
with accounts of salaries and may lequire 
returns 

Duties on salaries, etc , payable at any pubhc 
office or elsewhere are required to be stopped from 
payments made on account of such salaries, etc. 
Duties which cannot be stopped may be certified, 
in case of non-payment, to the Commissioners for 
the district where the defaulter resides, who are 
required to issue their warrant for levying the 
arrears. 

In assessing duty under any schedule on a clergy- 
man or minister of any religious denomination, a 
deduction may be made of any expenses incurred 
by him wholly, exclusively, and necessarily in the 
performance of his duty oi function. Where a 
clergyman or minister occupies a dwelhng-house 
and uses any part thereof mainly and sub- 
stantially for the purposes of his duty or function 
as such clergyman or minister, such part of the 
rent of the dwelling-house, not exceeding one- 
eighth, as the Commissioners allow may be treated as 
an expense for which allowance may be made If the 
deduction is not made, repayment may be claimed. 

All bodies politic, corporate, or collegiate, com- 
panies, fraternities, fellowships, or societies of per- 
sons corporate or not corporate are chargeable with 
like duties as any person The officers acting as 
treasurer, auditor, or receiver are required to do 
all acts requisite for the assessing and paying of the 
duties chargeable on the body and on the employees. 

In the case of any company, the duties imposed on 
the officers must be per termed by the secretary or 
other officer (by whatsoever name called) performing 
the duties of secretary. 

The General Commissioners may grant a certificate 
entitling a person paying any interest, annuity, or 
other annual payment, payable out of profits or 
gains charged to duty, to deduct duty therefrom 
The deduction may be made without a certificate 
where the profits or gams concerned anse from 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, or heritages, any 
office of employment of profit or any annuity, 
pension, stipend, or share in public annuities. 

Where any person has been charged more than 
once for the same source, on the same account, and 
for the same year, the assessment or assessments 
wrongly made may be discharged by the Commis- 
sioners or by the Board of Inland Revenue Duty 
over-paid may be repaid. 

In the Insh Free State, assessments are made by 
the inspectors of taxes or other officers of Inland 
Revenue appointed by the Board, and they are 
allowed and signed by the Special Commissioners 
Assessments under Schedule A are made on the 
landlords, immediate lessors, or persons rated to 
the poor. All appeals are heard by the Special 
Commissioners, but any person aggrieved by their 
deferm-nation may give written not.ee to the 
inspector of taxes, within ten days, requiring that 
the appeal shall be re-heard by the ass.stant hams- 
ter ; or, in the county of Dublin, by the chairman 
of the sessions of the peace , or, in the city of Dublm 
or the borough of Cork, by the recorder. The 
decision arrived at, at the re-hearing, is final, save 
for the statement of cases for the High Court. (See 
Appeals, p. 950 ) On any appeal an assessment 
under Schedule A may be reduced to the annual rent 
at which the property is worth to be let, even if this 
IS less than the value in the poor relief valuation. 
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If this reduced annual value is less than the actual 
rent, the tenant or occupier is assessable on the 
difference Landlords may claim the return of duty 
paid by them in respect of so much of their rent as 
IS lost by the bankruptcy, insolvency, or absconding 
of the tenant , by the fraudulent assigning oi 
removing of his goods ; or by reason of the property 
being waste or unoccupied. Application must be 
made to the Special Commissioners within twelve 
calendar months after the expiration of the year of 
assessment. 

A married wmman acting as sole tradei , or having 
separate property or profits, is chargeable as if-* 
actually sole and unmarried, except that the profits 
of a married woman hving with her husband are 
deemed to be his profits and are chargeable in his 
name. A marned woman living in the United 
Kingdom separate from her husband (wdiethei hei 
husband is temporarily absent from the United 
Kingdom or otherwise) is chargeable as a feme sole 
on any allowance or remittance from property out 
of the United Kingdom, if entitled thereto in hei 
own right, and as the agent of hei husband, if it 
is received from or through him oi from his property 
or credit. 

Railways aie assessed under Schedule D, No I, oti 
the actual profits of the preceding year , assessments 
are made by the Special Commissioners, who also 
assess the duties payable in respect of persons 
holding an office or employment of profit under the 
compames. The latter assessments are made on the 
companies, and the secretaries are authorised to 
retain the duty out of the salaries concerned. 

In addition to those which refer to officers acting 
in relation to Inland Revenue, the following penal- 
ties are imposed for offences against the Income 
Tax Acts — 

On any person who gives or offers any sum of 
money or promise of money to any peison 
employed in relation to Inland Revenue, or pro- 
poses or enters into any agreement with such 
person to do, abstain from doing, conceal or con- 
nive at any act whereby the Crown may be 
defrauded, a penalty of 1500 is imposed for each 
offence It is provided that the offender who, 
before information is lodged against him, first 
informs against any other offender shall be 
acquitted of such fine 

On any person who ought to deliver a true and 
proper return and does not do so, a penalty not 
exceeding £20 and treble the duty ordinarily 
chargeable may be imposed by the General Com- 
missioners These penalties apply to cases of 
failure to make the required return of employees 
In case of fa' lure to make a return of profits on the 
part of a person who proves that he is not 
chargeable, the penalty imposed may not exceed 
£5 for one offence. 

On any person who makes a false return under 
Schedule A as to the value of any premiss, or 
refuses or neglects to produce any lease or agree- 
ment, with intent to conceal such value, treble 
duty may be charged and a penalty of £20 m 
imposed. 

On any person entrusted with the payment of 
foreign annuities, dividends, etc , and not deliver- 
ing an account thereof, a penalty of ^100 may 
be levied 

On any person making a false claim to exemp- 
tion, abatement, etc., or a double claim, a fine 
of £2ii IS imposed and treble duty on his ^hole 
income has to be paid. Any person making a false 
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claim to exemption of stock is liable to a penalty 
of ;^100 and to pay treble duty on the stock in 
question. The penalty for a false claim to an 
abatement for loss by floods is ^50 and treble 
duty on the lands. Any person who makes a 
fraudulent claim under the Finance (1909-10) 
Act, 1910 (referring principally to super-tax and 
allowances in respect of children) is hable, on 
summary conviction, to be imprisoned for a term 
not exceeding six months with hard labour 
On any person making a fraudulent appeal at 
the end of the year in respect of a loss incurred 
’ by him, the penalty imposed is ;^50 Any person 
tailing, when summoned, to appear as a witness 
on any appeal is liable to a penalty of £20. A 
penalty not exceeding £20 and treble duty is 
imposed on any person who neglects to deliver 
the schedule required by the Commissioners on 
an appeal 

On a limited company failing to state on 
dividend warrants the gross dividend, amount of 
tax deducted and net dividend. Penalty, £10 for 
each offence, but limited to ;^100 in connection 
with each distribution. 

Other penalties imposed are for obstructing an 
officer, £100 , for defacing any chuich door notice, 
£50 ; for abetting a false claim, ;^500 ; for refusing 
to allow the deduction of tax from rent, interest, or 
other annual payment, £50, or, in some cases, 
treble the principal sum 
Proceedings for the recovery of any fine or penalty 
may be commenced within six years after it is 
incurred. All penalties not exceeding £20, and such 
penalties exceeding £20 as are directed to be 
added to assessments, are recoverable before the 
General Commissioners where the ofience was 
committed. 

No clajm to repayment is allowed unless it is 
made within six years after the end of the year 
of assessment to which it relates In certain cases 
<1 short period is limited (See Appeals, p. 950 ) 
Special exemptions are allowed as follows — 

The Biitish Museum is specifically granted the 
exemptions allowed to charitable institutions in 
respect of property and dividends. 

The duty on any house belonging to the Ciown, 
which IS in the occupation of any officer by right 
of office or otherwise (except apartments m royal 
palaces) is chargeable on and payable by the 
occupier. Crown properties and stock are exempt 
by privilege. It has been held that this exemption 
extends to a.ssize courts, pohce stations, etc., but 
not to municipal offices 

Foreign mimsteis lesident in the United Kingdom 
are exempted in lespect of stock and dividends. 

I he duty in respect of houses occupied by such 
ministers is chargeable on and payable by the 
landlords. 

Savings banks are exempted, under Schedules C 
and i), so far as their funds aie apphed as interest 
to any depositor not exceeding ;^15 in the year for 
which exemption is claimed Such interest, when 
received by persons liable to tax, is assessable 
under Schedule D, Case III, 

Officers in Relation to Income Tax. The duties 
are under the management of the Commissioners 
(or Board) of Inland Revenue, who are appomted 
by the Crown, and are author sed to do all things 
necessary for putting the Income Tax Acts into 
execution, subject to the control of the Treasury 
Under the Board's authority there are appointed 
inspectors of taxes 


The assessments are made by local Commissioners 
of taxes, described as General Commissioners and 
Additional Commissioners respectively. They are 
usually appointed by the Land Tax Commissioners 
from among their own number, and are subject to a 
property qualification The General Commissioners 
appoint their clerk, whose salary and expenses are 
paid by the Board. There are also Commissioners for 
the duties on public offices, who are appointed by 
the head of their department or by the Treasury to 
assess the duties on salaries, etc., paid in the depart- 
ment The Special Commissioners are appointed by 
the Treasury. 

The General Commissioners appoint such inhabi- 
tants as they think fit to be assessors The office 
may not be refused. They also appoint collectors, 
except where, by their default in appointing or 
taking security, the appointment has reverted to 
the Board A collector may be required to give 
security for the amount of the duties, either by the 
General Commissioners, by the Board, or by two 
inhabitants of the parish. In England and Wales 
any parish is liable to the re-assessment of any 
duties lost by the default of the collector, except 
when such collector has given security to the Crown 
or has been appointed by the Board. 

Commissioners, collectors, and officers acting in 
relation to Inland Revenue may not be compelled 
to serve as mayor or sheriff, or in any other 
parochial office, or on any jury, or m the Militia 

Collection of Income Tax. Income tax is payable 
in two equal instalments, one on the 1st January, 
and the other on the 1st July. Duty charged 
by any additional assessment is payable on the day 
after that on which it has been signed or allowed. 

For Scotland or Ireland, the Treasury may make 
regulations for payment by postage stamps, and for 
Scotland oi for any parish in England for which the 
collector is appointed by the Board, and the 
Treasury direct, payment may be made by Post 
Office order 

The collectors are required to demand the duties, 
when due, and the demand note should contain, in 
the case of duty charged under Schedules A and B, 
particulars of the properties assessed, and of the 
assessments Where the particulars are not so 
given, they must appear on the receipt. Receipts 
are exempt from stamp duty 

Any duty unpaid is recoverable as a debt to the 
Crown Non-payment of duty charged in respect of 
any house or building does not disquahfy a person 
from voting m Parhamentary elections 

If payment is refused, the collector is required 
to distrain upon the property charged, or to distrain 
the person charged by his goods and chattels, on 
the authonty of the warrant delivered to him on 
his appointment Where the tax due is less than 
£50 he may take summary proceedings as a civil 
debt Where lands charged under Schedule A are 
unoccupied, and no distress can be found thereon 
at the time the duties are payable, the collector may, 
at any time after when distress is found thereon, 
enter upon the said lands, and seize and sell Duty 
under Schedules A and B may be levied on the 
occupier for the time being, notwithstanding any 
change of occupation during the year of assessment, 
but any tenant may be held liable for the period 
which has elapsed when he leaves. No distraint is 
allowed m respect of arrears which ought to have 
been levied on and ultimately paid by any former 
occupier. • 

A collector may break open any premises in the 
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day time, under a warrant obtained foi the purpose 
from the Commissioners. 

A levy or a warrant to break open must be 
executed by, or under the direction of, and in the 
presence of the collector. The goods distrained 
upon must be kept five days If the duty is not 
then paid, the goods may be sold by auction , any 
surplus received after paying the costs and charges 
IS returnable to the owner. The Crown has, after 
the landlord’s suit for rent, piior claim on the 
defaulter’s goods for the amount of one jmar’s 
arrears A person refusing to pay within ten clear 
days after demand may be committed to prison by 
the General Commissioners, if sufl&cient distress to 
levy is not found 

When a person removes from a parish leaving 
duties unpaid, or resides in another parish, the 
General Commissioners for the pai ish where he has 
removed or is may raise and levy the duties on 
him, or commit him to prison. 

Appeals. Notice of the assessments is given at 
least fourteen days befoie the day of appeal, and 
a public notice is posted on the church door stating 
the day which has been fixed. In the case of assess- 
ments under Schedules A and B, notice thereof may 
be given by the delivery of the book of assessments 
to the assessor, for inspection by the persons 
charged. 

Any person (including any owner or person in 
receipt of rent) who is aggrieved is entitled, on 
giving ten days’ notice of objection, to appeal 
within twenty-one days of the notice of assessment. 

At the appeal the inspector and the assessor are 
entitled to be present during the whole time the 
Commissioners are determining the matter. If the 
Commissioners refuse to hear a barrister, solicitor, 
or accountant, the appellant may appeal to the 
Special Commissioners, who are bound to hear such 
barrister, etc. 

The Commissioners may order, or the appel- 
lant may require, the valuation of any property 
concerned by a valuer named by the Commissioners. 

The Commissioners may require a schedule con- 
taining stated particulars of the property or profits, 
and may examine the appellant and summon wit- 
nesses In certain cases where the appellant has 
failed to give the schedule required, or has given 
false information, they may add to the assessment 
treble duty on the whole or a part thereof 

Any assessment may be increased at the appeal. 

In the Ir.sh Free State the appeals are heard by 
the Special Commissioners, subject to further appeal 
to the assistant barrister 

In Great Britain any appellant assessed under the 
rules of Schedule D may require the appeal to be 
heard by the Special Commissioners, subj ect to further 
appeal on a case stated to the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. 

The decision arrived at on any appeal is final, 
except that, if the appellant or the inspector imme- 
diately expresses his dissatisfaction therewith on a 
point of law, he may, within twenty-one days, pay 
20s to the clerk, and require the Commissioners to 
state a case for the opinion of the High Court, The 
assessment is dealt with according to the decision 
of the High Court, subject to further appeal to the 
Court of Appeal, and from there to the House of 
Lords. 

Appeals are allowed at the end of the year as 
follows — 

(l)’'If, during the year of assessment, a person 
ceases to exercise his trade, profession, employment. 


or vocation, or dies, or becomes bankrupt, he, or 
hts executors, may, within twelve months of the end 
of the year, apply to the Commissioners, who shall 
amend the assessment as they think just, and order 
repayment of the sum over-paid, if any, A person 
succeeding to any business concern, and claiming 
adjustment, must prove that the profits have fallen 
short from some specific cause 

(2) On the cessation of any business, the person 

assessed may apply to be charged on the actual 
profits of the clos.ng year, but the Revenue may 
claim to have the assessment of the previous yeai 
adjusted to the actual profits of such year. * 

(3) When a bus -ness concern has been set up 
within the current year, a claim may be made for 
the assessment to be based on the actual profits of 
the year 

The second year's assessment is based upon the 
actual profits of the first year with the right to an 
adjustment to the actual profits of the second year 

(4) In the event of loss, the person assessed may, 
on appl cation with'n twelve months of the year of 
assessment, be repaid so much of the tax paid on 
his aggregate income for the year as is equal to the 
tax on the amount of the loss When this is done, 
the loss may not be set against the assessments of 
subsequent years. 

Where no cla'm is made for repayment of tax in 
respect of loss, such loss may be set aga nst future 
assessments, limited to the following six years 

The following points of interest connected with 
the income tax are here set out in alphabetical 
order — 

Allowances from Income Tax Assessments. 
Claims fqr allowances must be made on the forms 
provided, the claimant declaring and setting 
forth thereon all the particular sources from 
which the income arises and the amount from 
each source, and also every sum of annual interest 
or other annual payment reserved or charged thereon 
whereby the income may be diminished, and also 
every sum which the claimant may be entitled to 
charge against any other peison on account of 
income tax. The income of an individual member 
of a partnership is deemed to be the share to which 
he IS entitled during the year to which the claim 
relates in the partnership profits as estimated , 
according to the rules of the Income Tax Acts All 
claims to repayment must be made within six years 
after the end of the year of the assessment to which 
they relate. 

Claims to allowances which depend wholly 
or partially on the total income of an individual 
from all sources, may not be made by any person 
who IS not resident m the United Kingdom 
It IS provided, however, that any person who 
IS or has been employed in the service of the 
Crown, or who is employed in the service of any 
missionary society abroad, or who is employed in 
the service of any of the native States undCr the 
protectorate of the British Crown, or who is resident 
in the Isle of Man or Channel Islands, or who 
satisfies the Board that he is resident aliroad for ^ 
the sake of health, or is a widow in receipt of a 
pension chargeable with income tax and granted 
to her in consideration ol her late husband’s service 
under the Crown, shall be entitled to any relief, 
exemption, etc , to which he or she would be 
entitled if resident in the United Kingdom, and 
if the total income from all sources were calciijilated 
as also including any income in respect of which 
the tax may not be chargeable 
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A penalty of £2^ and treble duty on the whole 
income is imposed m cases of false claims. 

The total income from all sources having been 
ascertained, the assessable income can be calcu- 
lated First the earned income is reduced by one- 
sixth, th's being the allowance granted by the 
Finance Act, 1925 The amount of this allowance 
must not, in any case, exceed ;^250. Except in the 
case mentioned below, no such allowance can be 
claimed in respect of unearned income, which is 
now called investment income The allowance of 
one-sixth is granted in respect of the investment as 
’well as the earned portion of the income, where the 
taxpayer or his wife has reached the age of 65 and 
the combined total income does not exceed ^^500. 
The assessable income is then reduced by the 
allowances applicable to the particular case in order 
to arrive at the taxable income The taxable 
income is then chargeable, as to the first ;£225 at 
half the standard rate (at present 2s ), and the 
remainder at the full rate of 4s in the £ 

The allowances now granted ate as follows — 

Personal Allowance A bachelor, spinster, 
widow or widower is entitled to a personal allowance 
of ;^135. A married man living with his wife is 
granted a deduction of 3^225 If the total income 
includes earned income of the wife, the above 
allowance may be increased by an amount equal to 
i*^ths of the first ;^50 of tlie wife’s earned income. 

Children For each child under the age of 16 
years at the commencement of the year of assess- 
ment, and for each child above this age who is 
receiving full time instruction at an educational 
establishment, a deduction from income can be 
claimed as follows — £36 for the first child, and £27 
for each of the others The word “ child ” includes 
a step-child, and an illegitimate child if the parents 
have married since its birth, and the child is 
maintained by the taxpayer. The deduction is 
not allowed if a child has in Ins own right an income 
exceeding £40 a year. 

Relatives A widower having residing wnth him 
a family relative of his or of his deceased wife, for 
the purpose of 'having the charge of any child 
described above, is allowed a deduction of £60 
The allowance applies when a widow has residing 
with her for the above purpose a family relative 
of her or of her deceased husband, and also in cases 
where an unmarried person has living wnth him 
his mother or some other family relative for the 
purpose of having charge of any brother or sister 
in respect of whom the children's allowance may 
be granted, provided such person maintains his 
mother or relative at his own expense This allow- 
ance IS granted in respect of a widower’s house- 
keeper even if there are no children If an individual 
maintains at his own expense {a) any relative of his 
or of his Wife, who owing to old age or infirmity is 
unable to maintain himself or herself, (&) his or 
his •vife’s widowed mother, he is entitled to a 
deduction of £25 provided the income of such 
relative does not exceed £50 per annum 

Where, by reason of old age or infirmity, a tax- 
payer IS compelled to depend on the services of a 
daughter who is resident Wxth him, an allowance 
of £25 may be claimed 

The relevant deductions having been made, the 
taxable income is arrived at Of this, the first 
£225 IS chargeable at 2s. in the £, and the remainder 
at in the £ 

Example . — The total income of a married man 
with three children all^ under 16 years of age at 


the beginning of the year of assessment is £900, 
all earned , he also maintains a relative who is 
incapacitated by old age 

Total Income , . £900 

less l-th . ,150 

Assessable Income £750 

Allowances — 

Marriage . , . £225 

Children ... 90 

Dependent relative . . 25 340 

Taxable Income . . 410 

Chargeable £225 at 2s, 

£185 at 4s 

Insurance, The allowance for life assurance is 
governed by rules, those at present in force being 
as follows (a) the premiums must be only sums 
payable under a life policy or under a contract for 
deferred annuity ; (6) the insurance must be on the 
life of the taxpayer or on that of his wife , (c) the 
contract must be made with a company carrying on 
business in the United Kingdom ; {d) the premiums 
must not exceed |th of the total income , {e) no 
allowance may be made in excess of 7 per cent, 
of the sum assured at death, ignoring bonuses ; 
(/) where no sum is secured at death, the allowance 
m respect of premiums may not exceed £100 per 
annum In the case of policies taken out after 
22nd June, 1916, the following additional rules 
apply no allowance is made unless a capital sum 
at death is secured , in the case of a policy of deferred 
assurance no allowance is made in respect of pre- 
miums payable dunng the period of deferment, 
except wheie the assurance is effected in connection 
with certam superannuation or pension schemes 
The rate of tax at which relief is granted varies 
according to the following rules — 

fl) On life assurance or deferred annuity con- 
tracts made after 22nd June, 1916, no matter how 
large the income is, and in the case of all other 
assurances where the aggregate income does not 
exceed £1,000, 2s in the £ 

Where the aggregate income exceeds £1,000 and 
not £2,000, in respect of assurances or deferred 
annuity for contracts made before 22nd June, 1916, 
3s in the £. 

Where the aggregate income exceeds £2,000 and 
the contracts were made before 22nd June, 1916, 
4s in the £ 

The assurance allowance is deducted from the 
amount of the tax payable on the taxable income 
Assessment to Income Tax. Income tax is imposed 
annually, and assessments are made for each year 
commencing on April 5th. Under Schedules A and 
B the amounts of the assessments remain in force 
for several years, unless a person is under-rated ox 
omitted, or if lands have been divided or premises 
structurally altered In any other year, when a 
new valuation is not made, that of the preceding 
year is adopted by the Finance Acts In the 
metropolis the assessments are made every five 
years and the full and just yearly rent is deemed 
to be the gross value stated in the valuation lists 
of the local assessment committee. 

N otices requirin returns are fixed by the assessors 
on church doors and market hou,ses, and individual 
notices are also served. Returns must be made to 
the assessors, who deliver them to the General 
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Commissioners, unless a special assessment is asked 
for. (S&e Special Assessments, -p 954) 

Under Schedules A, B, and E the assessors make 
assessments to the best of their judgment. They are 
delivered to the inspector, with the returns, for his 
examination The inspector may rectify them, if 
necessary, after which they are considered by the 
General Commissioners, who make such assessments 
as they think fit. 

Under Schedule D the assessor delivers to the 
inspector a list of persons whom he has served with 
forms, and estimates the habihty when no returns 
are made The clerk to the Commissioners makes 
an abstract of the returns in books. The inspector 
examines the returns and the assessor's estimates, 
after which the Additional Commissioners make such 
assessments as appear just, and deliver them to the 
General Commissioners. Notices of these assess- 
ments may not be given to the persons assessed 
until fourteen days after this dchvery has been 
made and notice thereof has been given to the 
inspector. For subsequent procedure, see under 
Appeals, p, 950 

If any person comes to reside in any parish in 
which he has not been charged for the same year, 
he may be given notice to declare, within fourteen 
days, where he has been charged, or to dehver a 
statement for the purpose of being assessed. 

If, after the first assessments have been signed 
and allowed, the inspector discovers any omission 
or under-charge, or that a person charged has not 
made a full and proper return, or that any allow- 
ance has been improperly granted, he may, under 
Schedules A, B, and E (and within six years of 
the expiration of the year of assessment), certify 
the matter to the General Commissioners, who are 
required to sign an additional first assessment, 
subject to appeal. In cases under Schedule D, the 
Additional Commissioners are required, within the 
same period, to make an additional first assessment, 
subject to the objection of the inspector and to 
appeal 

In any cases of under-assessment, the inspector 
may make a surcharge on the person hable, which 
must be signed by the General Commissioners, 
subject to appeal. Where the Commissioneis con- 
sider that satisfactory information is not given by 
the appellant, they may charge him in treble duty. 

No assessment or charge may be impeached by 
reason of a mistake therein, provided that the 
notice of charge is duly served on the person 
intended, and contains, in substance, the paiticulars 
on which the charge is made. 

Charities. Exemption is allowed from income tax 
under Schedule A, m respect of the folloi\ing 
properties ; Public buildings and offices belonging 
to any college or hall in any university (not occupied 
by any member or by any person paying rent) ; 
public buildings, offices, and premises belonging to 
any hospital, public school, or almshouse (not 
occupied by any officer whose income amounts to 
;£150 a year, or by any person paying rent) ; any 
building, being the property of any literary or 
scientific institution, which is used solely for the 
purposes of such institution, and in which no pay- 
ment is demanded or made for any instruction 
afforded there by lectures or otherwise (provided 
that the building is not occupied by any officer or 
by any person paying rent) 

The exemption stated above is granted by the 
General Commissioners 

Exemption may also be allowed in respect of the 


rents and profits of lands, tenements, hereditaments, 
oi heritages belonging to any hospital, pubhc school, 
or almshouse, or vested in trustees for charitable 
purposes, so far as the same are applied to charitable 
purposes. Such exemption is granted on proof before 
the Special Commissioneis of the due application to 
charitable purposes only. 

Exemption from tax may be claimed under 
Schedule B m respect of lands occupied by a chanty 
for the purposes of husbandly, and under Schedule 
D m respect of the piofits of a trade carried on by 
a chanty, provided that in each case the work is 
mainly earned on by beneficianes of the charitj^ 
and that the profits are applied solely to the pur- 
poses of the chanty, 

If the trade is not carried on by the chanty, but 
by trustees who pay over the profits, then tax may 
be reclaimed on the amount paid over to the chant> 
The stock (assessed under Schedule Cl of any 
corporation, fraternity, society, or trust established 
for charitable purposes only, in so far as it is applied 
to charitable purposes only, and any yearly interest 
or othei annual payment (assessed under Schedule 
D) may be exempted from income tax on due proof 
before the Special Commissioners 

It has been decided that the word “charity “ 
must be regarded in its legal sense, and that it 
includes trusts for the relief of poverty, for the 
advancement of education or religion, and for othei 
purposes beneficial to the community. 

Depreciation. In assessing the profits of a business 
no deduction may be made m respect of depreciation 
of capital, except as follows — 

The Commissioners aie required, in assessing 
profits under Schedule D or by the rules of Schedule 
D, to allow such deduction as they think just and 
reasonable as representing the diminished value by 
reason of wear and tear during the year of any 
machinery or plant, used for the purpose of the 
concern, and belonging to the person by whom the 
concern is earned on Claims to such deduc 
tions should be included in the annual return of 
profits 

Where the machinery is let to the person by 
whom the concern is carried on, on terms that he 
shall maintain it and deliver it in good condition 
at the end of the lease, he is deemed to be the 
owner. Where the lessor has the burden of main- ' 
taming and restoring any machinery or plant, he 
may, within twelve months after the expiration ot 
the year of assessment, claim repayment of such 
tax deducted from the rent as represents the tax 
on the diminished value during the year 
No deduction or repayment may be allowed in 
any year if the deduction, when added to the 
deductions allowed in previous years to the person 
by whom the concern is earned on, will make the 
aggregate exceed the total cost to that peison of 
the machinery or plant, including any capital 
expenditure on the machinery or plant by way of 
renewal, improvement, or reinstatement. 

Where full effect cannot be given to the deduction 
in any year, owing to there being no profits or gains ' 
chargeable in that yeai, or owing to the profits or 
gams so chargeable being less than the deduction, 
the deduction or part to which effect has not been 
given may be added to the amount of the deduction 
for the following year, and so on for succeeding 
years 

It has been decided that no allowance may be 
made where the sums allowed for repairs and 
renewals are considered by the Commissioners to 
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cover the loss by i easoii of wear and tear, or m the 
case of new plant not yet needing repair It is now 
enacted that application may be made to the 
Board of Referees to adjudicate m cases where 
any considerable number of persons engaged in any 
class of trade are dissatisfied with the allowance for 
wear and tear. 

“ Earned Income means {a) any income arising 
in respect of any remuneration from any office or 
employment of profit, or in respect of any pension, 
superannuation or other allowance, deferred pay or 
compensation for loss of office given in respect of 
the past services of the individual, or of the husband 
or parent of the individual, in any office or employ- 
ment of profit, whether the individual or husband 
or parent shall have contributed thereto or not ; 
{b) any income from any property which is attached 
to or forms part of the emoluments of any office or 
employment of profit held by the individual ; and 
Ijc) any income charged under Schedules B or D, 
or under the rules of Schedule D, which is immedi- 
ately derived by the individual from the carrying 
on or exercise by him of his profession, trade, oi 
vocation either as an individual or, in the case of 
a partnership, as a partner personally acting therein. 

Where an individual carrying on any trade, etc , 
in partnership with any other person, makes a claim 
to rehef, the income of that individual from the 
partnership for the year to which the claim relates 
IS deemed to be the share to which he is entitled 
during that year of the partnership profits, such 
profits being estimated according to the Income 
Tax Acts Income other than “ earned *’ is 
designated " investment ” income. 

Friendly Societies. The following exemptions are 
allowed to any legally established friendly society 
winch IS restricted by Act of Parliament or by its 
rules from assuring to any peison any sum exceed- 
ing £300 gross or £52 a year by way of annuity . 
Under Schedule A in respect of buildings owned by 
the society (not occupied by any individual whose 
income amounts to ;^150 per annum, or by any 
person paying rent for the same), and in respect 
of rents and profits of lands belonging to the society ; 
under Schedule C in respect of stock, dividends, or 
interest ; under Schedule D in respect of interest 
and profits. 

Industrial and Provident Societies. A legistered 
society is exempt from income tax undei Schedules 
C and D, unless it sells to persons not being mem- 
bers, and the number of its shares is limited either 
by its rules or by practice. The exemption does not 
extend to its employees. 

Interest. Interest is a specific object of charge to 
income tax, irrespective of any gams or losses made 
m the business concerned. 

In the case of yearly interests, annuities, and 
other annual payments paid out of profits or gains 
brought into charge to income tax (whether payable 
witb*n or out of the United Kingdom, whether as a 
charge on property or as a personal debt or obliga- 
tion, and whether received and payable half-yeaily 
or at shorter or more distant periods), duty is 
charged on the person liable to make the payment, 
who may deduct tax therefrom at the rate or pro- 
portionate amount of several rates chargeable in 
respect of the source of the interest while it was 
accruing. The relief to earned incomes is not 
allowed in respect of such payments. 

Where no deduction is made, where the interest 
IS p1i.id from piofits not charged to income tax, or 
where it is not received or payable by the period of 


one year, duty is to be paid on a sum not less than 
the full amount arising to the receiver within the 
preceding year. As regards interest remitted from 
abroad, see under Schedule D 

In the case of interest secured on rates, an assess- 
ment may be made on the officer managing the 
accounts of the parnsh, etc., and he is held responsible 
for doing all acts necessary to an assessment being 
made. 

Upon payment of any interest of money or 
annuities charged to income tax under Schedule D 
and not payable or not wholly payable out of profits 
or gains brought into charge, the person by whom 
or through whom they are paid is required to deduct 
thereout the rate of income tax in force at the time 
of such payment, and to lender an account forth- 
with to the Board of Inland Revenue of the duty so 
deducted, or of the amount deducted out of so much 
of the interest as is not paid out of profits or gains 
brought into charge. Such amount is declared to be 
a debt from such person to the Crown, and is 
recoverable as such accordingly. 

The General Commissioners may grant a certifi- 
cate that an assessment has been made to include 
interest paid out of profits charged under Schedule 
D, but no certificate may be required for payments 
made out of piofits arising from lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, or heiitages, or out of anj^ annuity, 
pension, stipend, or dividend in public annuities. 

All contracts, covenants, and agreements for the 
payment of any interest, rent, or other annual pay- 
ment in full, without allowing the deduction of tax, 
are by statute made utterly void Penalties are 
imposed for refusal to allow any deduction of tax 
provided foi by the Income Tax Acts 

Patent Royalties. In estimating, under anj 
schedule, the amount of the profits and gams 
arising from any trade, etc., no deduction may be 
made m respect of any royalty or other sum paid 
in respect of the user of a patent. The person 
making the payment is allowed to deduct there- 
from a sum equal to income tax thereon at the rate 
in force while it was accruing Where the payment 
is not made out of profits charged to income tax, 
the deduction may still be made, and the amount 
deducted is lequired to be accounted foi to the 
Revenue under the regulations provided for interest 
similarly not paid out of profits charged (See under 
Interest, above ) 

Returns. Returns are required by a general notice 
affixed by the assessors on or near the door of the 
church or chapel and market-house or cross of each 
parish. This notice requires returns to be delivered 
within a time limited not exceeding twenty -one days, 
and is deemed sufficient notice to all residents. A 
personal notice also is required to be served on 
persons chargeable. 

Every person so required must, within the period 
mentioned, prepare and deliver a list in writing 
containing, to the best of his belief, the proper 
name of every lodger or inmate resident in his 
dwelling-house 

Every employer, when so required by notice from 
an assessor, must, witliin the tune limited, prepare 
and deliver to the assessor a return of the names 
and residences of any persons employed by him 
(except those who are not employed in any other 
employment and whose remuneration for the year 
does not exceed £160), and of the payments made 
to them in respect of that employment. When the 
employer is a body of persons, the secretary, or 
other officer performing the duties -of secretary, is 
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deemed to be the employer for this purpose, and any tion of tax in respect of insurance premiums or 
director of a company or person engaged in the Dominion income tax) is divided by the taxable 
management thereof is deemed to be a person income 

employed The total super-tax payable is divided by the total 

Every person chargeable, when so required by income for super-tax purposes, 
any general or personal notice, must, within the In the Irish Free State the appropriate rate of 
period mentioned therein, prepare and deliver to tax is obtained by dividing the total tax payable 
the person appointed to i eceive it, a true and correct by the total income of the taxpayer 
statement, m writing, in the required form, signed A company must pass on to its shareholders any 
by the person delivering the same, containing the relief obtained Where a person has obtained such 
annual value of all lands and tenements in his relief at a higher rate than is applicable to his case, 
occupation, and the amount of the profits or gains the excess rehef is adjusted on the first £225 of his 

arising to him from every source chargeable to taxable income 

income tax. Such statement should be exclusive of Unless the taxpayer has established his claim 
the profits accruing from interest or other annual before 1st January, the rehef is granted by way of 
payment arising out of the property of any other repayment, 

person who ought to be charged therefor. Trade Unions. Exemption from income tax 

Any person required to make a return from his under Schedules A, C, and D, m respect of interest 
residence must at the same time deliver a declara- and dividends applicable and applied solely for the 
tion stating where he is chargeable, and whether he purpose of provident benefits, is allowed to any 
IS engaged in any trade, profession, etc. Persons trade union which is registered under the Trade 
having more than one residence or carrying on Union Acts, 1871, and by w'hose rules the amount 
trades m different places, or in any place different assured to any person shall not exceed ;£300, or an 
from their ordinary residence, must deliver returns, annuity be paid which shall exceed £52 per annum 
if required, in each parish, but may not be doubly INCOME TAX ACCOUNTS. — Early in each year 
assessed. of assessment the local assessor sends to every person. 

Any person who ought to deliver any list or state- firm or company, which he considers likely to be 
ment as aforesaid, but who refuses or neglects to hable for tax a buff -coloured form, No I in the case 
do so within the time limited, or who wilfully delays of an individual. No II for a company, entitled 
the delivery thereof, is liable, on information before the “ Return for Assessment under Schedule D," 
the Commissioners, to a penalty not exceeding ;^20 on which is to be declared the income of the person 
and treble the duty at which he ought to be or firm liable to taxation under this schedule. The 
charged. form is accompanied by a sheet of instructions for 

Special Assessments to Income Tax. A person the assistance of the person called upon to supply 

chargeable under Schedule D may require to be the return The form also provides for- 

assessed by the Special Commissioners, provided {A) A declaration by any person who has already 
that he gives notice within the time limited for made a return of his Schedule D income to another 
making returns. The notice must be sent, with his assessor or inspector 

return, to the assessor, who will transmit it to the (B) A claim for allowance in respect of life assur- 

inspector The inspector is required to examine the ance premiums or payments under contracts for 
return and to assess the duties he considers to be deferred annuities 

chargeable. The return and assessment are then (C) A claim for other allowances to winch the 

forwarded to the Special Commissioners, by whom taxpayer may be entitled 

an assessment is made as they think just. The (£>) A declaration by the precedent acting partner 
inspector or the person assessed may object to the of a firm as to (1) the full description or style of the 
assessment so made, in which case the Special firm , (2) the place or places of carrying on the 
Commissioners are required to determine the matter concern ; (3) particulars of all annuities, interest on 
subject to the decision of the Board, if a case is loans, patent royalties and other annual charges 
required to be stated to them. (excluding life assurance premiums) payable out of 

Ihe sum due is notified by the Special Commis- the profits or gams , and (4) particulars of the share 
sioners, and must be paid at the time and in the of each partner in the total profits of the firm after 
manner prescribed by them In default of payment, deducting the payments included under the previous 
the Special Commissioners may send a duplicate of head of this declaration 

the assessment, with their warrant to collect, to the (E) A declaration as to the place of assessment 
local collector who is required to levy the duties where the person is engaged in the same trade or 
Claims to exemption are determined by the profession in two or more places, or where the person 
General Commissioners and not by the Special carries on his trade or profession in a different parish 
Commissioners. ^ from that in which he resides. 

Dominion Income Tax Belief. The Finance Where the income is derived from the exercise of 
Act, 1920, provides for the granting of rehef to any business, profession, or vocation, the amount 
persons who are liable to suffer United Kingdom taxable is neither the actual income of that year nor 
income tax and Dominion income tax m respect the income which is expected to be made in that year, 
of the same income. The rate of rehef allowed but is a "statutory” income, which is the profit 
from the United Kingdom tax is the Dominion rate of the preceding year, ending on the date (prior to 
of tax or half the appropriate British rate of tax, the commencement of the year of assessment) to 
whichever is the lower, which the annual accounts have been usually made 

The Domini^ rate of tax is obtained by dividing up, or on the last day of the precedmg financial 
the total Dominion tax by the total Dominion year , but if the business or profession has been set 
income up within the year, the computation is made from 

The appropriate British rate of tax (income tax the period of commencement In the case of an 
and syper-tax combined) is obta ned as follows — individual who is in receipt of a salary, the a*lsess- 
The total income tax payable (before the deduc- ment is made on the amount to be received during 
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EXAMPLE HO. 1. SOLE TBADEK 
Profit and Loss Accounts for the Year Ending 31st December, 1928 



1926 


1926 

To Wages of Employees 

£ 

210 

By Balance from Trading Account . 

1^30 

,, Salaries of Employees 

150 


10 

,, Net Annual Value of Premises («) . 

50 



Carnage on Sales . . . ' ' 

60 



., General Expenses 

170 



Bank Interest on Overdraft (b) 

50 



„ Repairs (o) . . . 

12 



,, Interest on Mortgage (c) 

10 



,, Cluef Rent (c) ... 

5 



,, Charitable Donations (d) 

IS 



„ Depreciation (e) 

90 



Bad Debts (/) . 

10 



,, Doubtful Debts (/) 

15 



,, Income Tax (g) 

10 



,, Insurance of Stock, Plate-glass, Prem- 




ise^, Burglary, Employers’ Liabihty 




and Fidelity 

15 



,, Coal 

12 



„ Lighting 

32 



„ Local Rates 

15 



Water . . 

5 



,, Board of Employees 

215 



,, Interest on Capital (A) 

150 



,, Loss of Stock by Fire, less amount 




received from Insurance Company 

— 



,, Interest on Bills and Overdue Ac- 




counts (6) ... 

15 



. Balance being Profit . . 

324 



Total 

;^1.640 

Total 

£1.640 


Notes.— («) The trader has charfi:ed the net annual value of his premises (t e., the net Schedule A 
amount duty has been paid) He is therefore entitled to charge the cost of repairs. 

(6) He could not have deducted tax from Interest on Bank Overdraft, which may fairly be 
This remark appl es to Interest on Bills also 


regarded as a trade expense. 


(e) He should deduct tax from these items, which may not therefore be deducted in arriving at the amount of his profit 
for income tax purposes 

(d) This IS not admissible for income tax purposes. 

4 adrnissible deduction for income tax purposes. A claim may be made, however, for an allowance in respect 

, depreciation of plant and machinery dunng the year of assessment 

(fl These are presumed to cover specific debts and the deduction may be admitted. Additions to Bad Debts Reserve max 
not be admitted 


if) regarded as a personal expense of the proprietor, and may not be charged as an expense for income tax purposes 

(A) This 13 part of the profit and the assessment must be made to include it. 


Ex. No, 1. Adjustment for Tax Purposes. 


Balances brought down from Profit and 

1926 

£ 

Loss Account . ... 

324 

Add^hafges not allowed — 

Interest on mortgage (c) 

10 

Chief Rent (c) . . 

5 

Charitable Donations (tZ) 

15 

Interest upon Capital (A) 

150 

Income Tax (^) 

10 

Depreaation (e) 

90 

Profit for Income Tax purposes 

1^604 


Note — ^The assessment for 1927-28 is therefore £604 from which 
the taxpayer would claim an allowance for wear and tear of plant 
and machinery and the other allowances to which he is entitled. 


the year of assessment ; but where a business is 
being earned on it is necessary to adjust the accounts 
so that they will show the profits which are deemed 
to have been made according to the rules laid down 
for income tax purposes 

The sheet of instructions which accompanies the 
return for assessment under Schedule D points out 
that before arriving at profits, deductions are 
allowed for — 

1 Repairs of premises occupied for the purpose 
of trade, etc. 

2. Supply or repair of implements, utensils, or 
articles employed, not exceeding the sum actually 
expended for such purposes 

3. Debts proved to be bad ; also doubtful debts, 
according to their estimated value. 

4. Rent (or annual value, under Schedule A, il 

occupied by the owner) of premises used solely for 
the purposes of business, and not as a place oj 
residence. ^ 
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5, A proportion not exceeding two-thirds of the 
rent (or annual value, under Schedule A, if occupied 
by the owner) of any dwelling-house partly used for 
the purposes of business, 

6 Any other disbursements or expenses wholly 
and exclusively laid out for the purposes of the 
trade, etc., 

and that no deductions are allowed in respect of — 

(1) Interest on capital. 

(2) Annual interest, annuity, patent loyalty, or 
other annual payment (the tax on such interest. 


royalty, or annual payment should be deducted 
from the person to whom the payment is 
made) 

(3) Partners' salaries or withdrawals. 

(4) Sums invested or employed as capital in 
the trade or business, or on account of capital 
withdrawn therefrom. 

(5) Improvements of premises. 

(6) Depreciation of land, buildings, or leases 

(7) ' Loss not connected with, or arising out of, 
the trade or business. 


EXAMPLE NO. 2, X, Y, and Z. 

Trading and Profit and Loss Accounts for the year ended Slst Dec., 1926. 


To Stock 
„ Purchases 
„ Wages 

,, Balances . . . c/d 

1926 


£ 

4,515 

14,127 

8,312 

9,838 


£38,792 


To Partners' Salaries 

900 


,, Staff Salaries and Commissions 

1,642 


,, Rates and Insurance 

341 


,, General Expenses 

315 


„ Chief Rent 

80 


„ Interest on Loan 

50 


,, Bank Interest . . 

6 


,, Interest on Capital 

1,000 


„ Depreciation of Leaseholds 

200 


,, Depreciation of Machinery at 7^ 



per cent 

325 


,, Depreciation of Fumituie at 5 



per cent 

23 


,, Repairs 

226 


,, Bad Debts 

148 


„ Patent Royalties 

100 


„ Annuity , , . , 

300 


„ Profits 

4,282 



;^9,938 



By Sales 
Stock 


I By Balances . . 

,, Interest and Dividends 


b/d 


£ 

31,912 

4,880 


1^36,792 


9,838 

100 


£9.938 


EXAMPLE NO. 2. X, Y,.and Z. 

Adjustment of Profits for Income Tax purposes for 1927-28. 




1926 



1926 


Taxed Income — 

£ 


Profits as per Profit and Loss A/cs 

£ 

4,282 


Interest and Dividend . 

100 


Items not allowed — 

■ « 


Schedule A Assessment 

830 


Partners' Salaries 

900 


Profits for Income Tax purposes . , 

6,330 


Chief Rent 

80 





Interest on Loan 

50 





Interest on Capital 

1,000 





Depreciation of Leaseholds 

200 





,, of Machinery 

325 





,, of Furniture 

23 





Patent Royalties 

100 





Annuity . 

300 



£7,280 



£7mo 
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(8) Expenses of maintenance of the persons 
assessable, their families, or private estabbshments 

(9) Loss recoverable under an insurance or 
contract of indemnity 

(10) Income tax paid on profits or on annual 
value of trade premises. 

(11) Premium for life assurance. 

(12) Depreciation of machinery or plant (but 
an allowance may be claimed for wear and tear, 
as explained later). 

Profits from discounts and untaxed interests and 
dividends receivable are to be returned at the actual 
amount of the preceding year 
The profits from Colonial and foreign secunties 
and possessions are returnable at the actual amount 
receivable in the United Kingdom in the precedmg 
year. 

ToTndicate the manner in which accounts are 
submitted we show several specimens. The first 
lefers to the assessment of a sole trader, given on 
page 955, the second to a partnership, and the third 
to a limited company. 

EXA3IPLE NO. 2. A PARTNER.SHIP. 

Let us assume that the firm of Messrs. X, Y, and Z 
are required to make their returns for assessment 
for the year ending April 5th, 1928, by means of 
forms delivered to them in April, 1927 There will 
be four forms served, addressed to (1) the firm ; (2) 
Mr X : (3) Mr. Y ; and (4) Mr. Z. 

The firm’s accounts are made up annually to 
December 31st, and on page 956 is a copy of the 
Trading and Profit and Loss Accounts for the year 
ended 31st December, 1926, from the firm’s private 
ledger. 

To enable the correct return to be made on behalf 
of the firm, we ascertain that the assessment of the 
firm's leasehold premises under Schedule A is £l 000 
gross and /830 net ; also that X is a sleeping 
partner with a capital of ;£1 5,000, on which he 
receives interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per 
annum , that Y and Z both take an active part 
in the business, with salaries of ;£600 and ^^300 per 
annum respectively ; that Y's capital is ^^5,000 
(interest at 5 per cent, per annum) ; that Z has no 
capital in the business ; and that profits are divided 
as follows ; X, three-fourths ; Y, one-fifth ; and 
• Z, one-twentieth 

The first step is to adjust the balance of the 
actual profit and loss account, in order to arrive 
at “ income tax profit ” for the year This is done 
by writing back the items debited in the accounts 
which are not allowed as deductions for income tax 
purposes ; on the othei hand, any income received 
which has already been taxed, such as dividends 
on investments, may be ehminated ; and the annual 
value of the premises on which tax has been paid 
under Schedule A may be charged in heu of the 
rent which would have been paid if the firm had not 
been owners of the lease of the property. 

The Adjustment Account is as shown on page 956. 
This gives the profit of ;^6,330, but from this we 
% may deduct the allowance for wear and tear of 
machinery and plant at the rate which is agreed 
upon with the inspector. It should be noted (1) 
that the wear and tear allowance is always deducted 
after the profit has been computed ; (2) that if the 
allowance cannot be given efiect to in the year to 
which it relates on account of the smallness or 
absence of profits, the whole or any balance thereof 
may 4)6 carried forward to be deducted the followung 
year, and so on until the profits are sufficient to 


take full advantage of the deduction ; and (3) the 
aggregate allowances for w’ear and tear must not 
exceed the actual cost of the machinery and plant 
to the person carrying on the business In our 
example we will assume that the wear and tear 
allowance is £110 We are now in a position to deal 
with the firm’s return, which must be signed by the 
precedent acting partner of the firm. The statement 
of income will show — 

Profits of business earned on by X. 

Y, and Z . . . £8,300 

Less claim for wear and tear 270 

Net total £6,0m 

and Declaration D (Parts III and IV) will show how 
this amount is divided amongst the parties 
interested. 

Annual Charges payable out of the profits, to 
persons other than the partners — 


Chief Rent 

;£80 

Interest on Loan 

50 

Patent Royaltacs 

100 

Annuity . . 

300 

making a total foi Pait III of 
Leaving to be divided amongst the 

530 

partners themselves 

5,530 

£8,060 


Partners’ interest on capital and salaries amount to 
/1 ,900, so that the sum of £3,830 is divisible in the 
proportion that actual profits are divided, viz.— 

Division of ;^3,630 . .£2^23 £'^6 /1 81 

Salaries . . . . . — 600 300 

Interest on Capital . . . 750 250 — 

giving the “ shares of each 

partner ” for Part IV of the 

declaration.. . 3,473 1,576 481 


We will now deal with the separate returns of each 
partner, and we learn that (1) X is in receipt of 
£1,500 a year from investments, and that his wife 
has an income of ;^6,000 from settled investments , 
(2) Y has an income of ;^900 a year from invest- 
ments ; (3) Z has no other income, but he has three- 
children under the age of sixteen years , (4) and 
life assurance premiums are paid as follows X, 
;^1,200 : Y, ^530 ; and Z, £25. (See page 958.) 

Each partner will return his share of the firm’s 
profits in his separate “ statement of income,” and 
at the foot of the same page would state full 
particulars of, and sign the claim in respect of any 
allowances to which he is entitled. These allow- 
ances will be made from the firm’s assessment. 

The tax paid under Schedule A, and by deduction 
from income received on investments, should be 
borne by the partners in the proportion in which 
they share profits. 

Where any trade, profession, or vocation has 
been set up or commenced during the year oi 
assessment the computation is made either on the 
full amount of the profits or gams arising during the 
year of assessment or according to the average of 
such a period. Where such a business has been set 
up within the year preceding the year of assessment 
the computation is made on the profits or gains for 
one year from the period of the first setting up of 
the same. " 


957 
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Shares of the Firm’s Schedule D Return . . 

Shares of the Firm's Interests and Dividends receivable 

in the year 1926 

Shares of the Firm’s Schedule A Assessment 

Income from Investments 

Wife’s Income 


X. Y. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

3,473 

0 

0 

1,576 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

622 

10 

0 

166 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

900 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

- 

— 



Z. 

I s. d. 
481 0 0 

5 0 0 
41 10 0 


Total Incomes of the Partners 


.. 11,670 10 0 2,662 0 0 527 10 0 


By giving notice in writing within twelve months 
after the end of the first and second years, the 
assessments may be amended to the actual profits 
of such years 

If tax has been paid on the amount assessed any 
amount overpaid may be reclaimed 
Where a business is discontinued tax is charge- 


able on the actual instead of the assessed profits of 
the final year, and any excess amount paid may be 
reclaimed 

For the year preceding the closing year the assess- 
ment may be increased but not reduced to the 
actual profits of such year. 

Where at the end of a year of assessment it is 


EXAMPLE NO. 3. LIMITED LIABILITY CO. (MANUEACTURING). 


Particulars 

1926 

Particulars, 

1926 

To Repairs and Maintenance 

£ 

1,000 

By Sales ..... 

£ 

26,000 

,, Depreciation Reserve (a) 

500 

,, Rents from Buildings (m) 

100 

,, Light and Water 

300 

„ Transfer Fees 

5 

,, Legal Charges (&) 

25 

„ Dividends on Shares {n) 

25 

,, Income Tax Sch. D (c) 

1,100 

Interest on Debentures («) 

50 

,, Do Sch A (c) 

90 

Interest on Deposit . 

20 

,, Ground Rent (d) 

40 

„ Sundry Receipts .... 

40 

,, Goodwill (fi) . 

500 

„ Premium on Debentures issued at 


,, General District and Poor Rates (m) 

50 

105 (o) 

50 

,, Preliminary Expenses (e) 

250 



,, Underwriting Commission (e) 

250 



„ Auditors' Fees 

20 



,, Discount on Debentures issued at a 




discount (e) 

25 



,, Brokerages on Shares (e) 

10 



„ Printing and Stationery 

25 



„ Admin' stration and Office Expenses 

3,000 



„ Debenture Interest (/) 

150 



„ Bank Interest (g) 

20 



Radway Carnage and other trans- 




port charges 

50 



„ Office Furniture (Ji) 

25 



„ Dmectors' Fees (i) 

100 



., Renewals (A) . 

600 



,, Trustees Fees (i) 

50 



,, Insurance 

SO 



„ Bad Debts 

30 



,, Loss upon Sale of Investment [1) 

20 



Balance .... 

18,010 




^26,290 


£20,200 
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ascertained that a loss has been sustained, a claim 
may be made to either (1) repayment of tax 
on or reduction of assessment by the amount of 
such loss ; or (2) repayment of the tax actually 
paid, or cancellation of the assessment if the actual 
loss equals or exceeds the amount of the assess- 
ment. In the former case, the loss cannot be taken 
into account in arriving at subsequent assessments, 
and m the latter only the balance of the loss, which 
IS not covered by the repayment (or discharge of 
the assessment), may be deducted from future 
assessments 

Schedule E relates to the salaries, pensions, 
annuities, remuneration, and fees paid to persons 
m respect of offices or employments under the State, 
corporations, public bodies, companies, and private 
firms 

In the case of Government officials the tax is 
collected by the authorities by way of deduction, 
and the same method is adopted as regards the 
officials of railway companies, whose salaries aie 
assessed on the company at the head office. In 
other cases, the assessment is made direct on the 
taxpayer, based on information supphed to the 
local assessor by both the employer and the 
employee. The tax under this schedule is charged 
upon the actual profits of the year of assess- 
ment. 

Expenses which are wholly, exclusively, and 
necessarily incurred in the performance of the 
duties of the office or employment are allowed as 
a deduction from the gross profits, in order to 
arrive at the amount assessable 

Where an income taxable under Schedule E 
fluctuates, either wholly or in part, as where a 
manager for a limited company is remunerated by 
a fixed salary and a percentage on the profits, it is, 
of course, impossible to state m advance the amount 
of such " actual profits of the year of assessment,” 
and in order to avoid the necessity of annual adjust- 
ments of the assessments when such actual profits 
Are ascertained, the practice is to include the 
fluctuating part of the income at the amount 
received in respect thereof during the completed 
year next preceding the commencement of the 
year of assessment, so long as the basis of calcula- 
tion remains the same For example, the salary of 
a manager of a company is a fixed sum of ;(;500 a 
year, together with a commission or bonus depend- 
ing on trading results, and which amounted to, say, 
£2SQ for the year ended December 31st, 1926 
The assessments (exclusive of any abatements or 
allowances to which he may be entitled) would fall 
to be made as follows — 

For the financial year Fixed Com- Total, 

to — ' Salary mission. 

April 5th, 1928 ;^500 ;£230 fflZO 

Directors’ fees are taxed under this schedule, and 
the %ax thereon should be collected from the 
directors personally. When all incomes were liable 
to tax at the same rate, it was not unusual for the 
company to pay the tax and then deduct the same 
when paying the fees, unless the fees were payable 
” free of tax,” in which case the tax was really 
additional remuneration ; but since the principle 
of differentiation was introduced, directors’ fees 
are only liable at the appropriate rate for the 
” earned income ” of each separate director, and 
the application of the old method is consequently 
not aesirable. 


Ex No 3 Adjustment. 


Balance of amount , ; 

1926 

;^18,010 

Add inadmissible charges — 

Depreciation Reserve (a) 

500 

Legal Charges (6) 

25 

Income Tax, Schedule D (c) 

1,100 

Do Schedule A (c) 

90 

Ground Rent (d) 

40 

Goodwill (e) . . 

500 

Preliminary Expenses (e) 

250 

Underwriting Commission (e) 

250 

Discount on Debentures (e) 

25 

Brokerages on Shares {e) 

10 

Debenture Interest (/) . 

150 

Furniture (h) 

25 

Renewals {k) 

600 

Loss on Investments (1) 

20 

Deduct taxed income and charges not made 
but admissible — 

Dividends [n) 

21,595 

25 

Interest on Debentures {n) 

50 

Premium on Debentures issued (o) 

50 

Annual Value of Premises 

450 

Total Deductions 

575 

Profits for Income Tax purposes 

£21,020 


— 


It IS assumed that ;£400 is due for wear and tear 
The assessment for 1927-1928 is theiefore 
;^2I,020-/400 = £20320! 

lNC03IMENSUKAliLL'.— This is a word used 
chiefly in mathematics, and sigmfies a number 
which cannot be represented as a definite fraction, 
i.e., the ratio cannot be expressed by two whole 
numbers. The roots of the vast majority of 
numbers — ^square, cube, or higher — are incom- 
mensurable. So also IS the circumference of a 
circle as compared with the diameter. 

INCONVEHTIBLE PAPER CURRENCY.— This 
IS the name given to paper money which cannot 
be converted into cash at its face value on demand, 
but which must be accepted as representing the 
value which is printed upon it. When paper 
money is inconvertible it usually falls in value, 
since it IS uncertain whether the obligation of the 
issuer will be carried out. In reality the paper is 
at a discount, though it is often said under such 
circumstances that gold and silver are at a premium 
The discount is first noticeable in the foreign 
exchanges because the paper currency is not en- 
forceable upon the foreigner It is only legal tender 
at par internally The foreigner sees that more 
paper prom’ses to pay are being issued than the 
gold cover held and begins to demand more paper 
in exchange for his own gold unit. The rates rise 
and therefore so does the cost of imports. More 
paper un-ts are paid for the same article imported 
from a gold standard country and the cost of living 
follows in the same proportion The remedy 
bringing a lowermg of prices and a return to normal 
exchange rales is the reverse process — deflation. 
An inconvertible paper currency is not bound to be 
a terrible evil. We have had one in this country and 
found it economical and conven.ent. Provided 
the credit of the issuing country is good and the 
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volume of paper in circulation is kept a reasonable 
proportion of the gold reserve, prices and exchanges 
can be mamta-ned quite stable with gold 

INCORPORATED COMPANIES.— I he idea of the 
formation of joint-stock companies is not at all 
modern. The associations or companies established 
before 1862, however, were on a pecuhar footing, 
and may be divided into two classes — ^incorporated 
and unincorporated. Incorporated companies were, 
m fact, cotporations (q.v.), and were created either 
by Royal Charter or by a special Act of Parliament. 

The granting of a charter of mcorpoiation is a 
special prerogative of the Ciown which remains 
to the present day, though its exercise is of very 
rare occurrence, and is brought into play only when 
peculiar powers are required by the company 
seeking incorporation. Among the best known 
instances of companies incorporated by Royal 
Charter are the East India Company, 1600, the 
Bank of England, 1694, and the British South 
Africa Company, 1889. 

The formation of companies by special Acts 
of Parliament arose out of the movement for the 
construction of canals in England in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The construction of 
railways in the early part of the nineteenth century 
caused the companies incorporated by special Acts 
to multiply, and later on other companies which 
undertook the working of docks, tramways, etc , 
sought for and obtained mcorr ••'tjon in the 
same w-ay. The number of ci lies seeking 
incorporation and requiring similai powers event- 
ually became so great that Parliament passed a 
number of Acts — such as the Companies Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, the Railway Clauses Act, 
1845, the Land Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 
and various others — to meet their peculiar require- 
ments, where these requirements were of the same 
kind, thus saving the expense which would 
otherwise have been entailed if each company had 
been compelled to procure a lengthy special Act on its 
own account. Each new company took advantage 
of these Acts, and incorporated the provisions of 
them m its own special Act by reference. 

Although companies incorporated by Royal 
Charter or by a special Act of Parliament are m 
many respects similar in their powers to joint 
stock companies, there are some points in which 
they differ. A full knowledge of their powers and 
their privileges can be gained only from a careful 
study of the Charter or the special Act, as the case 
may be. There are, however, two peculiarities 
as to chartered companies which may he noticed : 
{a) The members are not, generally speaking, 
liable at common law for the debts of the chartered 
company, and (6) The chartered company has all 
the rights and powers of an ordinary person, which 
cannot be modified by anything contained in the 
charter of incorporation in limitation of them ; 
though it IS always possible for the Crovra to cancel 
the charter of incorporation in case there is an 
exercise of powers exceeding those granted by 
the charter. On the other hand, in the case of a 
joint-stock company : (n) The members of the 
company are liable for the debts of the company 
up to the nominal value of the shares which they 
have taken, or up to the amount of the guarantee 
which they have given ; and (6) the business 


capacity of such a company depends entirely upon 
the memorandum of association, and this cannot 
be exceeded by the directors, or, if exceeded, cannot 
be ratified. 

Companies incorporated by special Acts of Par- 
liament more closely approach joint-stock rpm- 
pames than chartered companies , yet, here again, 
one or two points of diffeience are worthy of notice. 
Thus, companies incorporated by Act of Parliament 
are («) Limited as to their povveis by their special 
Act, but at the same time they are not restrained 
from committing what would be held to be nuisances 
without parliamentary sanction ; {b) Under a 

pecuhar kind of liability, as far as the individu^ 
membeis are concerned, if execution is levied 
against the company and is not satisfied , (c) Limited 
as to their boi rowing powers , and [d) Unable 
to transfer their lights except by consent of Par- 
liament. In the case of a joint-stock company, 
(a) The powers of the company, as already pointed 
out, are limited by the memorandum of association , 
{b) The liability of the members is limited by the 
nominal value of their shares or by then guarantee . 
(c) The boi rowing powers of the company are only 
limited by the express terms, if any, contained 
in the memoiandum of association ; and (if) 
There is no restiiciion as to the transfer of the 
whole undertaking of the company unless the 
memoiandum makes one. (See Companifs.) 

INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY.— (See Law 
S ocir.TY ) 

INCORPORATION, CERTIFICATE OP.— (See 

Certificate of Incorporation.) 

INCREASE OP COMPANY’S CAPITAL.— An 
increase of cap.tal may be either of the subscribed 
cap.tal or of the authorised capital - In the formor 
case it merely means an issue of further shares in 
the capital already authorised, and this requires the 
consent of the directors only If the increase is to 
be of the authorised capital then the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act must be complied with Sect. 
41 stales that the company may, if so authorised 
by its Articles, increase its share capital by the 
issue of new shares of such amount as it thinks 
expedient. If tlie Articles do not contain the 
necessary authority, these will have to be alteicd. 
When the resolution authorising the increase 
has been passed, notice of the increase must be 
given to the Registrar within 15 days. It must 
be on the prescribed form, impressed with a fee 
stamp and also a registration stamp of 5s. A 
statement of the increase in capital is also required, 
the stamp on this document being at the rate of 
for every ;^100 of cap tal, plus a registration 
stamp of 5s In the issue of the new share capital, 
regard must be had to any articles which relate to 
share cap tal, e g they may provide that the ne\i 
shares shall first be offered to existing shareholders 

INCREMENT, UNEARNED.— A term used to 
signify the increase in value of land which results 
from independent causes and not fiom any special 
expenditure of labour or money laid out upon it. 
Take an illustration Land increases in value 
because of an increase in population, the demand 
being greater Tins is an instance of unearned 
increment. It has been a matter of gieat con- 
troversy whether this increment should belong to 
the owner of the soil or to the public generally 



